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REMINGTON 

A  recent  canvas  of  34  of  the  principal 
office  buildings  in  New  York  City  showed 
3426  writing-machines  in  actual  opera¬ 
tion  therein,  of  which  were 

Remingtons  2698 
All  other  makes  728 

SIMILAR  CONDITIONS  EXIST  ELSEWHERE 

They  are  overwhelming  proofs  of  the 
general  superiority  and  excellence  of  the 

Remington  Standard  Typewriter 

of  which  the 

NUMBER  SIX  MODEL 

is  the  latest. 


G.  G.  WICK50M  &  ©O. 

j]  3  Sc  5  Front  St.,  San  Francis  sc,  Cal. 

Ill  SOUTH  BROADWAY,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 
249  STARK  STREET,  -  PORTLAND,  OR. 


FOR 


Fine  Shoes 

TRY 


738-740  Market  Street. 


One  of  the  greatest  factors  in  producing  a  clear,  clean 
skin  and  therefore  a  perfect  complexion,  is  the  use  of 


preventives  taken  in  season  are  much  surer  than  belated 
drugs.  A  healthy  condition  of  the  Kidneys,  Liver  and 
Bowels  is  the  strongest  safeguard  against  Headaches, 

Racking  Colds  or  Fevers.  Syrup  of  Figs  is 

Mild  and  Sure, 

pleasant  to  the  taste  and  free  from  objectionable  sub¬ 
stances.  Physicians  recommend  it.  Millions  have  found 
it  invaluable.  Taken  regularly  in  small  doses  its  effect 
will  give  satisfaction  to  the  most  exacting. 

Manufactured  by 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  COMPANY 

For  Sale  by  all  Druggists. 

THE  LIBRARV 
BRIGHAM  YOUNG-U;  5 


jR/TERiOS 

StereopticoiisJagicLanternsj 

AND  ACCESSORIES. 

Perfect  Apparatus  for  Visual  Teaching 
Scientific  Projections  and  Private 
Use.  Various  forms  of  light 
interchangeable. 

SELF-CENTERING  ARC 
ELECTRIC  FOCUSING  LAMPS 
for  Theatres,  Photo-Engravers,  etc. 
SUPERB  EFFECTS. 

J.B.C0LT&C0.^“.li 

Send  for  Catalogue, 
agencies  : 

189  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

131  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

60  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

33-39  So.  1 0  th  St. ,  Phila. ,  Pa. 

415  N.  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

126  Erie  Co.  Bk.  Bldg.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
39  Marietta  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Hamaii, 

Samoa, 

J4em  Zealand  and 
Australia 


Ark  reached  only 


BY  THE 

Splendid  American  Steamers 

OF  THE 

OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO. 

Perpetual  Spring.  Rarest  Tropical  Luxuriance 

A  Traveler’s  Paradise. 

Kilauea,  on  Hawaii,  the  largest  active  Volcano  in  the  World. 
Round  trip  tickets  to  Honolulu  at  $125.00.  Through 
tickets  to  Auckland  or  Sydney  allow  stop-overs  at  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands  and  Samoa.  Send  10  cents  in  Postage 
Stamps  for  “  Kilauea,”  a  pamphlet  of  exquisite  photo¬ 
gravures.  Address: 

J.  D.  SPRECREHS  &  BROS.  CO. 

General  Agents, 

138  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  Largest  Shoe  House  on  this  Coast. 
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San  Francisco  Shoe  House 

931  &  933  MARKET  STREET,  (opposite  Mason) 

WITH  BRANCH  FOR  * 

MEN’S  V  BOYS’  SHOES 

AT  906  MARKET  STREET 

“The  Oakland”  Shoe  House 

1059  &  1061  Washington  Street 
Oakland,  Cal. 

With  its  branches  at  Berkeley  and  Alameda,  are  all  first 
class  Shoe  Houses — up-to-date  in  every  particular,  with 
Fine  Footwear  at  Moderate  Prices. 

(x.  E.  FAIRCHILD,  President  &  Manager 
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Illustrated  Lectures 


FOR  1896 


By  Rounsevelle  Wildman,  NT.  L. 

Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society;  late  U.  S.  Consul  at  Singapore  and  Barmen,  Germany;  late  Worlds’  Fair  Cop 
missioner  for  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Borneo;  Ex-Commissioner  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  Editor  Overland  Monthly. 


subjects 


1. 
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MALAYA  AND  THE  SULTAN  OF  JOHORE.” 
BORNEO,  AND  RAJAH  BROOKE.” 


(Each  illustrated  by  100  recent  views.) 


Address  for  Terms 

MANAGER,  OVERLAND  MONTHLY, 

508  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCC 


Ed.  E.  Hill,  President. 


Capt.  Oliver  Eldridge,  1st  Vice-President. 


Wm.  Corbin,  Sec’y  and  Gen’l  M’g’ 


CONTINENTAL 


Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California. 

California  Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Co.,  Trustee, 

Holding  Securities  and  Funds  of  the  Association. 


Building  and  Loan  Ass’ 


HOME  OFFICE,  CALIFORNIA  AND  SANSOME  STREETS, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


An  investment  in  our  “ Mutual  Savings  Installment  Deposit  Shares”  is  the  safest,  sure 
and  most  profitable  investment  known  to  modern  finance. 

Our  Money  is  loaned  as  fast  as  received.  Write  to  the  Association  for  full  particulars. 
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A  LIVING  VOLCANO 

The  Wilder's  Steamship  Company  t;r“T”E 

Volcano  can  be  reached  with  trifling  inconvenience. 


THE  SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD 


Fine  iron  steamboats  fitted  with  electric  lights  and  bells,  convey  the  passengers  from  Honolulu 
to  Hilo.  A  greater  part  of  the  voyage  is  made  in  smooth  water.  The  steamers  pass  close  to  the  coast 
so  that  the  shore  can  be  readily  seen.  Natives  engaged  in  their  simple  occupations,  planters  raising 
sugar-cane,  and  cattle  men  in  the  midst  of  their  herds  give  life  to  an  ever  varying  scene.  The  scenery 
is  the  finest  in  the  world.  Leaving  Honolulu  the  rugged  coast  of  Oahu  and  Molokai  is  passed,  thence 
the  beautiful  and  fertile  island  of  Maui.  After  crossing  the  Hawaiia  Channel  a  continuous  view  of  sixty 
miles  of  the  coast  can  be  had.  First  high  cliffs,  against  which  the  ever  restless  waves  dash.  Just 
above,  the  black  rocks  and  further  up,  the  cliffs  are  decorated  with  a  most  magnificent  tropical  growth. 
Every  few  hundred  feet  cataracts  and  waterfalls  lend  an  ever  changing  beauty  to  the  scene.  From  the 
brow  of  these  cliffs  fields  of  sugar-cane  stretch  back  for  miles;  beyond,  the  heavy  dark  green  of  the_coffee 
plantations  and  the  tropical  forest  form  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  lighter  shade  of  the  fields  of  cane. 

The  sea  voyage  terminates  at  Hilo  Bay,  pronounced  by  all  who  have  seen  it,  by  far  more 
beautiful  than  any  of  the  far  famed  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  sailing  time  of  the  steamers  has  been  changed  and  the  speed  increased  so  that  only  one  night 
[  is  spent  on  the  water.  Tourists  are  conveyed  from  Hilo  to  the  Volcano  over  a  fine  macadamised  road 
wending  its  way  through  a  dense  tropical  forest  of  great  trees  and  huge  ferns,  beautiful  climbing  and 
i)  flowering  vines. 

The  Volcano  House  is  modern  in  all  its  appointments.  The  table  is  supplied,  not  only  with  all 
'  that  the  market  affords,  but  also  with  game,  fruit  and  berries  from  the  surrounding  country.  y 

Steam  sulphur  baths  have  been  entirely  renewed  and  refitted.  Wonderful  cures  from  consumption, 
rheumatism,  gout,  paralysis,  scrofula  and  other  blood  ailments  have  been  effected.  Those  suffering  from 
nervous  prostration  regain  complete  health  in  a  few  weeks,  the  pure  air  of  the  mountains  and  the  steam 
,  sulphur  baths  being  the  necessary  remedies.  Beautiful  walks  in  all  directions  give  ample  employment 
for  those  to  whom  brain  work  is  prohibited. 

For  further  particulars  inquire  of  Wilder’s  Steamship  Company  (Limited)  Honolulu. 
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The  Great  JVIagazihe 

^  FEW  of  the  good  things  that  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  early  numbers : 

Well  Worn  Trails.1 

By  Rounsevelle  Wildman,  M.  L.,  being 
a  series  of  outdoor  articles  on  the  State 
in  which  we  live. 

“  Santa  Barbara/'  “  Capay  Valley,” 
“  The  Geysers,”  “  The  Redwoods,” 
“Santa  Monica  and  Mt.  Lowe,”  “Del 
Monte  and  Monterey,”  and  “  The  Petri¬ 
fied  Forest,”  which  have  already  ap¬ 
peared,  will  be  followed  by 

“  Los  Angeles,”  “  Picturesque  Men¬ 
docino,”  “The  Yosemite,”  “Castle 
Crags,”  and  “  Lake  Tahoe.” 

The  Fear  of  Japanese  Compe= 
tition.  By  W.  H.  Mills,  Esq. 

A  powerful  arraignment  of  the  ca¬ 
lamity-howlers  who  are  making  political 
capital  out  of  the  threat  of  a  Japanese 
commercial  competition. 

The  Silver  Question  and  the  Coming  Campaign.  By  U.  S.  Sen¬ 
ator  John  H.  Mitchell. 

Quicksands  of  Pactolus.  By  Horace  Annesley  Vachell. 

Cripple  Creek  and  the  New  Gold  Fields.  By  Staff  Writers. 

Two  of  the  OVERLAND’S  Staff  are  now  in  this  wonderful  Colorado  Gold  Field 
preparing  the  most  complete  and  trustworthy  account  ever  published. 

The  Native  Sons  of  Vermont.  By  Hon.  F.  Dillingham. 

The  Genesis  of  Ramona.  By  Mrs.  Jeannie  A.  Carr. 

San  Jose — The  Garden  City.  By  S.  G.  Wilson. 

Original  Sketches  by  Local  Painters.  By  Pierre  N.  Boeringer. 

A  sequel  to  his  widely  read  “Some  San  Francisco  Illustrators.” 
The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  By 
Frank  Elliott  Myers. 

Historic  Sonoma.  By  Charles  S.  Greene. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  review  and  description  of  Sonoma  County  and  its 
charming  cities — Santa  Rosa,  Cloverdale,  Healdsburg,  and  Petaluma.  The  coming 
Citrus  region  of  the  Coast. 

Educational  Articles.  By  Presidents  Kellogg  and  Jordan,  Profes¬ 
sors  Barnes,  Brown,  Bacon,  Pierce,  Pennell,  Crosby,  and  Childs. 

This  series  of  articles  is  in  line  with  the  OVERLAND’S  great  circulation  among 
the  Public  Schools  of  the  State,  and  will  be  made  of  the  greatest  helpfulness  to 
teachers,  as  well  as  interest  to  the  public. 

The  Study  of  History.  By  Professor  Thomas  R.  Bacon,  A.  B.,  B.  D. 

Essays,  Stories,  and  Poems,  by  Irving  M.  Scott,  Wm.  H.  Mills,  Senator  Wm.  M. 
Stewart,  Horace  Annesley  Vachell,  Batterman  Lindsay,  Rounsevelle  Wildman,  Mrs. 
Flora  H.  Loughead,  Gen.  Lucius  H.  Foote,  Joaquin  Miller,  Herbert  Bashford,  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard,  Charles  S.  Greene,  and  others. 

1  (Back  numbers  containing  these  articles  can  be  had  on  application.) 

OF  THE  Pacific  Coast 


COPIES  OF  THIS  POSTER  MAY  BE  HAD  FOR 
TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS. 
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Security 
Liberal  Terms 
Profitable  Returns 


ASSURED  BY  THE  “UP-TO-DATE'’ 

POLICIES  OF 

The  Pacific  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co. 


The  Only  California  Company 

Best  and  Safest  Legal  Organization 
for  Policy  Holders . 

ORGANIZED  1868 

CLAIMS  PAID  OVER  $7,000,000.00 


LIFE  POLICIES-  Combining  protection  with  investment 
ENDOWMENT  BONDS — Producing  specified  returns 
ANNUITIES 

ACCIDENT  POEICIES— Superior  in  benefits  and  conditions 


KILGARIF  &  BEAVER,  General  Agents  Life  Department  for  California 
F.  W.  VOOGT  &  BRO.,  Pacific  Coast  General  Agents,  Accident  Department 

PACIFIC  MUTUAL  BUILDING 
N.  E.  Cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “The  Overland  Monthly.” 
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HOTEL  FAIRMOUNT 

H.  C.  JONES  &  BEN  F.  True,  Proprietors 

Junction  Market,  Fell,  and  Polk  Sts.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

First-Class  Family 
and  Commercial 
Hotel 

NewlyFurnished  with 
all  Modern  Im¬ 
provements 

Elevator,  Electric  Bells, 
Fire  Alarms,  Etc. 


Terms  81.50  per  day  and  upwards.  Special  rates  by  the 
month  or  week.  Telephone,  South  677. 


Gunsf  Hunters’ Equipments 


GUNS  LOANED  TO  TOURISTS 
By  the  month,  week  or  day 
GEO.  W.  SHREVE  719  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Opposite  Examiner  Office 


MILLARD  HOTEL, 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

J.  E.  MARKEL  &  SON,  Proprietors. 

First-Class  in  all  its  Appointments.  Centrally  located 
Rates,  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  Day. 


HE  delicious  mountain  air  and  water  ; 
and  the  grand  scenery  of  the  Sierra, 
with  every  comfort  for  tourist  and 
invalid  are  found  in  perfection,  at 

FREEMAN'S  HOTEL,  Auburn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

ST.  JAMES  HOTEL, 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

225  Rooms,  Single  or  En  Suite 
ELEVATOR 

American  Plan.  Rates,  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  day.  Parlors 
and  rooms  with  bath  extra. 

Coach  and  Carriage  at  depot  on  arrival  of  all  trains 

Stage  Office  to  LICK  OBSERVATORY 

For  Barbers,  Bakers,  Boot¬ 
blacks,  Bath-houses,  Billiard 
Tables,  Brewers,  Bookbind¬ 
ers,  Canners,  Candy-makers, 
Dyers,  Flour  Mills,  Foundries, 
Laundries,  Paper-Hangers, 
Printers,  Painters,  Shoe  Factories,  Stablemen,  Tar- 
Roofers,  Tanners,  Tailors,  etc  BUCHANAN  BROTHERS 
Brush  Manufacturers,  609  Sacramento  Street. 


STEEDMflfl’S  SOOTHING  POWDERS. 

A  children’s  remedy  that  has  stood  the  test  of  use  for 
over  fifty  years  is  worth  trying.  Steedman’s  Soothing 
Powders  have  stood  that  test. 


TELEPHONE  No.  5531 

WM.  K.  WILSON 

PLUMBER 

FINE  .  AND  .  SANITARY .  PLUMBING 


Latest  Sanitary  Appliances 

Fine  Plumbing  Material 


204  STOCKTON  ST.  JTS,  SUN  FRANCISCO 
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53rd  SEMI-ANNUAL 
^STATEMENT  OF 


wp  O]MI0N  S/IVIfvGfS  mw 


OK  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


(SAVINGS  AND  COMMERCIAL  BANK) 

At  the  Close  of  Business  December  si,  1805. 

Capital  Fully  Paid  -  $300,000  Surplus  -  -  $90,000 

Deposits  to  December  31,  1895  . $3,002,693.19 

J.  WEST  MARTIN,  President  WM.  G.  HENSHAW,  Vice-President  A.  E.  H,  CRAMER,  Cashier 


- BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS - 

J.  WEST  MARTIN  WM.  G.  HENSHAW  THOS.  PRATHER  S.  HUFF  R.  S.  FARRELLY 

A.  A.  MOORE  HIRAM  TUBBS  C.  E  PALMER  H.  W.  MEEK  HERMAN  A.  TUBBS  THOMAS  CREELIN 


Rates  Paid  on  all  Savings  Deposits,  ^To  per  cent,  per  Annum. 

This  Bank  has  added  a  Commercial  Department  to  its  former  business  and  is  now  transacting  a  general  Bank¬ 
ing  business  as  a  Savings  and  Commercial  Bank. 


The  ilanufacturers  and  Producers 

Of  San  Francisco  and  California  have  always  found  the  OVERLAND  a  strong  ally. 
In  furtherance  of  this  mutual  help  we  give  a  classified  list  and 
Roll  of  Honor  of  some  of  the  most  prominent. 


Artificial  Stone  and  Concrete  Work. 

George  Goodman,  307  Montgomery. 

Book  Binders. 

Phillips  Bros.,  505  Clay. 

Building  Paper  and  Roofing. 

Pariffine  Paint  Co.,  116  Battery. 

Canners’  Supplies. 

F.  A.  Bobbins,  324  Fremont. 

Card  and  Invitation  Engravers. 

S.  E.  Fischer  &  Co.,  402  Montgomery. 

Commercial  Photographers. 

K.  J.  Waters,  110  Sutter. 

Engineers’  Supplies. 

J.  C.  Winans,  220  Fremont. 

Funeral  Directors  and  Einbalmers. 

A.  W.  Martin  A  Co.,  118  Geary. 

Hardware  Dealers. 

Dunham,  Carrigan  &  Hayden  Co.,  17-19  Beale. 

Men’s  Furnishing  Goods,  Manufacturers. 
Neustadter  Bros.,  S.  W.  cor.  Sansome  and  Pine. 
Paper  Dealers. 

Bonestell  &  Co.,  401-403  Sansome. 

A.  Zellerbach  &  Sons,  419  Clay. 

Willamette  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  722  Montgomery. 

Photo  Apparatus  Manufacturers. 

S.  Slayton,  124^  Geary. 


Photo  Engravers. 

Bolton  &  Strong,  510  Montgomery. 

Photo  Mounts  and  Advertising  Novelties. 

Stuparich  Manufacturing  Co.,  523-529  Market. 

Press  Works. 

F.  A.  Bobbins,  324  Fremont. 

Printers  and  Publishers. 

Commercial  Publishing  Co.,  34  California. 

E.  C.  Hughes,  511  Sansome. 

C.  A.  Murdock  &  Co.,  532  Clay. 

George  Spaulding  Co.,  414  Clay 
Pacific  Printing  Co.,  543  Clay. 

Punching  and  Shearing  Machinery. 

F.  A.  Bobbins,  324  Fremont. 

Sheet  Metal  Specialties,  Presses  and  Dies. 

F.  A.  Bobbins,  324  Fremont. 

Tinware  Manufacturers. 

W.  W.  Montague  &  Co.,  315  Market. 

Wholesale  Saddlery. 

W.  Davis  &  Son,  410  Market. 

Wire  Works. 

Washburn  &  Moen  Manufacturing  Co.,  Frank  L. 
Brown,  Agent,  8-10  Pine. 

Woolen  Manufacturers. 

Golden  Gate  Woolen  Manufacturing  Co.,  535 
Market. 
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VULCAN  IRON  WORKS 
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MINING  MACHINERY 

1  piyP^WER  TRANSMITTING  MACHINERY 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

UNION  IRON  WORKS 

Office,  222  MARKET  STREET.  Works,  POTRERO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Marine,  Mining  and  Milling  Engines  and  Machinery 


SHIP  BUILDERS , 


BUILDERS  OF  U.  S.  WARSHIPS , 


HYDRAULIC  LIFT  DOCK, 


New  York  Office,  145  Broadway. 


Cable  Address,  “Union.” 


: :  BANK  SAFES  : : 

Diebold  Safe  and  Lock  Co. 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

AUTOMATIC  BOLT  WORK, 

Sole  Agent 


No.  6  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Second-hand  Safes  taken  in  exchange,  and  Sales  re¬ 
paired. 

Standard  Scales.  Bicycles  and  Repairs. 


17  and  19  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco 

Saws  of  every  description  on  hand  or 
made  to  order. 

AGENTS  FOR  C.  B.  PAUL’S  FILES. 


J.  C.  WILSON  &  COMPANY 

Telephone  No.  Main  1864 


COAL 


Family 


Trade 


Solicited 


900  BATTERY  STREET,  corner  of  vallejo  street,  san  fruncisco,  cal. 


BrarjcE)  Office,  1058  Broadway,  )  OAKLAND,  CAL. 
Yard,  FifbE)  ai}d  Web^bpr  Sb^.  J  Telephone  No.  54 


IO 
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Tapestry  Paintings 

2,000  tapestry  paintings  to  choose  from.  38  artists  employed,  including  gold 
medalists  of  the  Paris  Salon.  Send  25c  for  Compendium  0/140  Studies. 


Decorators 

Write  for  color  schemes;  designs;  estimates. 
Artists  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  do  every 
sort  of  decorating  and  painting.  We  are  educa¬ 
ting  the  country  in  color-harmony.  Relief; 
stained  glass;  wall  paper;  carpets;  furniture; 
draperies;  etc.  Send  25c  for  Compendium  of 
140  Studies. 

Wall  Papers 

Autumn  styles  designed  by  gold-medal  artists, 
from  3  cts.  roll  up.  Samples  10  cts.  Send  25c 
for  Compendium  of  140  Studies. 


Tapestry  ITaterials 

We  manufacture  tapestry  materials.  Superior  to 
foreign  goods,  and  half  the  price.  Book  of  sam¬ 
ples,  10  cts.  Send  25c  for  Compendium  of  140 
Studies. 

School 

Six  3-hour  tapestry-painting  lessons,  in  studio,  $5. 
Complete  instruction  by  mail,  $1.  Tapestry  paint¬ 
ings  rented;  full-size  drawings,  paints,  brushes,  etc., 
supplied.  Nowhere,  Paris  not  excepted,  are  such 
advantages  offered  pupils.  Send  25c  for  Compen¬ 
dium  of  140  Studies. 


J.  F.  DOUTHITT, 


American  Tapestry  and  Decorative  Company, 

286  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK, 


“Manual  of  Art  Decorations”— 200  royal  quarto  pages ;  50. full- 
page  illustrations  (11  colored)  of  original  interiors  and  tapestry 
studies.  Price,  $2. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “  The  Overland  Monthly.” 


Overland  Monthly . 
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por  the  Best  Value  In 
1  HATS  or  CAPS,  go  to 


HERRMANN  & 


3  28 

Kearny  Street 

NEAR  PINE 

(  EDntire  Bxj.ild.ing) 


CO.  THE  Hatters 

The  ONL  V  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Retailers  on 
the  Coast. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
mailed  free. 


BOONE  &  MURDOCK, 

Nucleus  Building,  Cor.  Market  and  3d  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


We  take  pride  in  announcing  the  completion  of 
Dr.  Samuel.  Augustus  Binion’s  great  work 

•  Ancient  Egypt 

...  or ... 

Mizraim 

Superbly  Illustrated  with  12  full  page  plates 
(19x25)  magnificently  colored  and  representing  the 
Temples,  etc ,  in  all  their  Original  Splendor ,  to¬ 
gether  with  full  descriptive  text. 


FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH,  Washington, 

D.  C.  No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  is 
obtained.  Write  for  Inventor's  Guide , 


OLIVE  TREES 

For  prices  send,  to 

F.  M.  HUNT 

REDLANDS  CALIFORNIA 

Olive  Grower's  Manual  ^Mailed  upon  ^Application 


AtiPrice 


Bicycles,  Sewing  Machines,  Buggies,  Harness, 
Earm&Blacksroilh  Tools,  Engines,  Boilers  Mills 
Scales  of  all  Varieties  and  1000  other  Articles. 
Lists  Free.  CHICAGO  SCALE  CO.  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  Wonderful  Architecture 


and  gorgeous  interiors  are  the  Marvel  of  Modern 
Times,  and  no  house  has  ever  attempted  to  perpetuate 
their  fast  decaying  arts  in  so  Superb  a  Manner.  Of  it 
Miss  Edwards  wrote  “  I  wish  to  tell  you  how  much  I  was 
pleased  with  the  specimen  plates  of  your  great  work,”  and 
Prof.  Mason  said,  ‘‘I  am  proud  to  see  such  creditable 
work  done  in  our  country.” 


Every  plate  is  a  Work  of  Art,  and  must  prove  a  con¬ 
stant  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  fortunate  possessor. 

Strictly  limited  to  800  copies,  nearly  half 
of  which  have  already  been  subscribed 
for.  Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 

HENRY  G.  ALLEN  &  CO. 

Publishers, 

156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Louis  Roederer  Champagne 

Three  Kinds ,  all  of  Equal  Excellence 

BRUT,  an  Extra  Dry  Wine 
GRAND  VIN  SEC,  a  Dry  Wine 
CARTE  BLANCHE,  a  Rich  Wine 
THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 
IN  THE  WORLD 

flsp’Used  by  all  the  leading  clubs,  hotels  and  restaurants, 
and  may  be  had  of  all  first-class  grocers  and  wine  merchants. 

Macondray  Bros .  &  Lockard  JffZsZLsL, 
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Poes  the  Electric  Light 


Imitate  Gas  Light? 

PERHAPS  YOU  PREFER  GAS  EIGHT 

Does  the  Mason  &  Risch  Vocation  Church  Organ 

IMITATE  THE  PIPE  ORGAN? 

Perhaps  you  prefer  the  pipe  organ — very  well ;  other  organ  builders  must  live. 
If  You  Are  Conservative,  so  much  the  better  for  them. 

If  You  Are  Progressive,  so  much  the  better  for  you  and  for  us. 
We  Are  Progressive . 

Characteristic  features  of  our  organs  : 

THE  TONE-GRAND,  PERVADING,  SATISFYING. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION— SCIENTIFIC,  ECONOMICAL. 
Write  Us  for  Illustrated  Catalogues. 

THE  MASON  &  RISCH  VOCALION  CO.,  Ltd. 

WORCESTER,  MASS.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


To  be  seen  at  the 
Warerooms  of 


KOHI.ER  &  CHASE,  26-30  O’Farrell  St.,  Sail  Francisco,  Cal. 
GARDNER  <&  KELLNER,  257  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
THE  WILEY  B.  ALLEN  CO.,  211  First  St.,  Portland,  Oregon. 


They  Like  It 

What?  The  new  plan  of  Tailoring 

Why?  Because  they  get  nice  clothes  and 
save  money 


Where  ?  At  Crocker  Building,  up  one- 
half  flight,  fronting  on  Post  Street 

WhO?  J.  H.  HAWE8 

The  Progressive  Tailor 


REMOVED 


Sewing  Machines  and  Paper  Patterns 


FROM  POST  STREET 

TO 

1021  MARKET  STREET 

Between  6th  and  7th  Streets. 


NOW  IT  ONLY  TAKES 
ONE  MAN 


Well  dressed  aud  up  to  date  to 
convince  you  that  H.  S.  Bridge 
&  Co:  are  the  best  Tailors  in 
San  Francisco. 

IN  OLDEN  TIMES 

I  You  will  remember  that  it  was 
said  and  currently  believed  to 
be  true  that 

IT  TOOK  NINE  TAILORS 
TO  MAKE  A  MAN 


In  matters  of  dress  H.  S.  Bridge 
&  Co.  do  not  need  this  amount 
of  assistance,  but  will  make  a 
man  of  you  on  short  notice 
without  outside  help. 

SHIRTS  TO  ORDER 

a  specialty 

622  Market  Street, 

UP  STAIRS.  I 


^ofniaEnterp  . 


G0* 

Factory: 

Novato,  Marin  Co. 
California. 


Main  Office: 

No.  330  Pine  Street 
San  Francisco. 


Manufafturers  of  the  Finest  Quality  of 


Sweetened  and  Unsweetened 

Condensed  Milk 
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WE  WANT  TO  SEND  YOU  OUR 


A  New  Souvenir 

-work  of  art  illustrated  in  Ten  Colors* 
Worth  its  Weight  in  Gold.  We  pay 
charges  and  send  it  FREE9  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  ask  for  it  to=day  please. 

Remember  this  is  the  old  established  house  of 
CORNISH  &  CO.,  the  only  firm  in  the  world 
selling  exclusively  from  Factory  to  Family 
direct.  A  single  instrument  at  wholesale  price. 
We  save  you  from  $25  to  $250.  Write  at  once  to 
CORNISH  &  CO.,  (Estab.  30  yrs.) 
Box  A,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 


LASTING  INNOVATIONS!  £ 
SCIENTIFIC  DEVELOPMENT  ! 
9  ARTISTIC  RESULTS  ! 

Are  demonstrated  in  the  highest  degree  in 


WE  UNHESITATINGLY  ASSERT  THAT 
as  now  constructed  are  superior  to 
all  other  pianos  manufactured 
and  absolutely 


SHEET  MUSIC. 


20,008 


PIECES  Sheet  Music,  one 
cent  a  copy.  Bargains  in 
new  and  second  hand 


Pianos.  Agents  for  the  celebrated 

Hardman  and 
La  Grassa  Piano 


STATHAM  &  CO. 

106  McAllister  St.,  S.  F. 


SOHMER 

PIANOS  the  BEST 

NEWBY  &  EVANS. 

Medium  Price— Uequalled. 


Fine  Stock  Guitars,  Violins,  Banjos,  MANDOLINS. 
Strings  a  specialty. 


BYRON  MAUZY.  >««  .?•? * 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


JUBILEE  INCUBATORS 
AND  BROODERS 

Are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  reliable  on  the  market. 
Don’t  buy  till  you  have  in¬ 
vestigated  this  wonderful 
machine.  Catalogues  free. 
Address 

Jubilee  Incubator  Co. 

Orange,  Cal. 


The  Monarch  of 

§reakfas+  foods 

THE  JOHN.T. CUTTING  CO, ‘SOLE  AGENTS 


Conquer  all  Competition. 

We  call  special  attention  to  our  Grands  / 
as  the 

Finest  Examples  of  the 

Piano  Makers’  Art. 

m~S_ENI>  FOR  CATALOG  UF. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

^  791  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON. 


IX  WILL  PAY  YOU 


™  KOHLER  &  CHASE 

28  &  30  O’Farrell  Street 

IF  YOU  WANT  A 

PIANO  ^  ORGAN 

Or  any  other  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT 

Mention  that  you  saw  Ad  in  Overland 


Haines  Bros.’  Piano 


PATTI’S  PREFERENCE 

ALSO  RENOWNED 

Bush  &  Gerts  Piano 

A.  L.  BANCROFT  &  CO.,  324  Post  St.,  S.  F. 
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OFFICE,  BANK  and  SCHOOL  FURNITURE 

76  FIFTH  AYE.,  NEW  YORE.  A  ^NDREWS^  CO  215  WABASH  AVE”  CHICAG0- 


mi  BANK,  OFFICE  AND  LIBBAE7  FIT- 
TUBS,  DESKS,  CEAIES,  ETC. 


Upright  Cabinet 
FOLDING- 
*  &  BED. 

Numerous  Styles. 

Adjustable  Cable  Sus¬ 
pension  Spring. 
Guaranteed  not  to  Sag. 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 


OPERA  AND  CHURCH  SEATING 


’iKTSend  for  Illustrated  Catalogues. *^8— 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO.  union  club  building,  and 

Sole  Agents  For  Cor.  Post  &  Stockton  Sts.  229  second  street, 


pacific  coast.  san  Francisco,  Cal.  Portland,  or. 


BON  ESTELL  &  CO. 

PAPER 

WAREHOUSE 
All  kinds  of  Printing  and  Wrapping  Paper 
401  &  403  Sansome  Street  San  Francisco 


MRS.  H.  M.  CASTILLAR, 

Book  and  Pamphlet  Bindery 

605  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

Work  Promptly  Done  at  Low  Prices. 


THE  BAR-LOCK  TYPEWRITER 

The  New  Nos.  6  and.  7 

Will  do  more  work  in  a  given  time  than  any  other  Typewriter 
Will  do  more  work  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other  Typewriter 
Will  do  more  work  automatically  than  any  other  Typewriter 
Will  do  more  manifolds  will  less  effort  than  any  other  Type¬ 
writer. 

Will  do  more  kinds  of  work  accurately  than  any  other  Type¬ 
writer. 

THE  COLUMBIA  TYPEWRITER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Head  Office  and  Factory 

116th  St.,  5th  and  Lenox  Avs.,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

SCOTT  &  BANNAN,  Pacific  Coast  Agents 

331  Montgomery  Street  San  Francisco 


TIEEIEEj 


CALIGRAPH 


AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.  91 
2S7  Broadway,  New  York 


TIME  HAS  PROVED 

That  for  honest,  reliable  and 
absolutely  satisfactory  work 
under  all  circumstances,  the 
CALIGRAPH  stands  at  the 
head. 

“It  Outlasts  them  air* 

UNITED  TYPEWRITER  &  SUPPLIES  CO. 

Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 

413  Montgomery  Street  San  Francisco 


A/TOUNT  TAMALPAIS  MILITARY 
Academy.  San  Rafael,  California. 
Classical,  Scientific,  Literary.  Military  In¬ 
structions  by  a  U.  S.  A.  Officer,  detailed  by 
the  War  Department. 

Arthur  Crosby,  A.M.,  Head  Master. 

Santa  Barbara  Business  College,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

A  high  class  English  and  Commercial  Training  School, 
with  department  of  Modern  Languages.  Skilled  teachers 
and  speciailists.  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  giving 
particulars.  E.  B.  HOOVER,  Principal. 


I  Teach  by  Mail 

Crayon,  Pastel,  India  Ink,  Water 
Color  and  Oil  Portrait  Painting  by 

a  new  copyrighted  method.  I  give  diploma 
to  each  student  and  secure  paying  situation 
for  all  graduates.  Does  not  require  special 
talent;  a  child  can  learn.  Illy  terms  and 
prices  are  within  reach  of  all.  If  you 
wish  to  learn  a  good  profession  by  which  you 
can  make  money  at  any  place  and  at  any  time, 
or  if  you  wish  to  make  money  in  spare  time,  or 
parents  want  children  to  learn  a  profession, 
send  me  a  postal  to-day  |  it  will  bring 
free  instruction  by  return  mail ;  also,  terms 
for  parties  wishing  to  come  to  my  school. 
Have  been  established  in  this  city  since  1882. 
Refer,  by  permission,  to  any  bank,  commercial 
agency,  or  mayor  of  this  city,  and  to  my 
students. 

H.  A.  GRIPP,  German  Artist, 

Sole  Owner  of  Qripp's  Art  School,  Tyrone,  Blair  Co.,  Fa.  ^ 


A/flSS  DANA’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

•*-  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  prepares  for  any  College. 
Resident  native  French  and  Gei  man  teachers.  Advanced 
courses  in  Music  and  Art.  Nearness  to  New  York  affords 
special  advantages.  Certificate  admits  to  Smith, Wellesley , 
and  Baltimore  Colleges.  Terms,  boarding  pupils,  $700. 


QGONTZ SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 

^  established  in  1850,  removed  in  1883  from  Chestnut 


Street,  Philadelphia,  to  Ogontz,  the  spacious  country  seat 
of  Jay  Cooke.  For  circulars  apply  to  Principals,  Ogontz 
School  P.  O.,  Ogontz,  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 


Leanness  young  ladies’  seminar y 

*  1849  Jackson  St..  San  Francisco,  under  the  owner¬ 

ship  and  direction  of  Dr.  S.  H.  Willey,  nided  by  a  corps 
of  twelve  teachers.  Numbers  in  the  family  limited  to 
twenty-five. 


OLD  BOOK  STORE 

Books,  Magazines  and  Pamphlets 

BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 

Special  attention  given  to  Literature  published  on  and 
relating  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

206  POWELL  STREET,  S.  F. 

A.  A.  DALY.  H.  L.  CURRAN. 


RARE  BOOKS.  CURIOUS  BOOKS. 

BOOKS  OLD.  BOOKS  NEW. 

A  choice  assortment  of  Valuable  Books  for  libraries  to  be 
had  at  reasonable  prices.  Call  and  make  your  selections 

H.  H.  MOORE, 

542  California  Street. 


BOOKS.  BOOKS.  BOOKS. 

Our  entire  stock  of  Books,  comprising  all 
branches  of  Literature,  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
Send  us  your  list  of  wants. 

KING’S  OLD  BOOK  STORE 

15  FOURTH  ST.,  S.  F. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTTS  STEEL  PENS, 

THE  STANDARD  PENS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Numbers  303,  404,  604  E.F.,  332,  601  E.  F„  1044,  and  stubs  100S,  1043,  and  others. 

Highest  Awards,  Paris  Exposition,  1878  and  1889,  and  Chicago,  1893. 


IRVING  INSTITUTE 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG 
LADIES. 

Nineteenth  year.  Twentv-five  Teachers.  Seminary  College 
preparatory  and'Normal  cour&es. 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC,  with  Eleven  Professors, 
and  complete  courses  for  Voice  and  Instruments. 

Primary  and  Kindergarten  department  for  children 
Carriage  will  call. 

For  Illustrated  Catalogue  Address: 

REV.  Ed.  B.  CHURCH,  A.  M„  -  Principal 

1036  Valencia  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Sponge 

C 


repon 


If  you 
want 

to  know  why  this  interlining 
is  so  light  and  yet  keeps  stiff 
as  long  as  there  is  a  piece 
of  it,  just  try  to  tear  off  a 
bit.  It  won’t  tear,  but  you’ll 
see  the  Linen  Net  Interior 
and  that’s  the  whole  secret. 
It  guarantees  the  skirt 
against  sagging,  creasing 
in  the  folds  or  crushing. 

Ask  for  the  “Red  Sel¬ 
vedge”  brand. 

Sponge  Cloth  flfg  Co.,flakers 

liOckport,  N.  Y. 

Gilbert  Mfg.  Co. 

Sole  Agents, 

514-516  Broaway, 

New  York. 


you 

do  the 
mending 

Not  the  Merchant. 

He  wants  to  make  as  much 
as  he  can  by  selling  you  inferior 
bindings  which  he  claims  are 
“just  as  good  ”  as  S.  H.  &  M. 
But  you  do  the  inending .  Insist 


Bias  Velveteen  Skirt  Binding  and  you 

save  the  mending. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you  we 
will. 

Send  for  samples,  showing  labels  and  mate¬ 
rials,  to  the  S.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  699,  New 
York  City. 


CAMPING  ON  THE  SACRAMENTO. 


From  a'painting  for  the  OVERLAND  by  C.  D,  Robinson. 


MOUNT  HOOD. 


Painted  for  the  OVERLAND  by  Alex.  F.  Mariner.  From  “The  Last  of  the  Vaquero 

“had  the  steer  by  the  horns  and  his  horse  on  its  haunches/’ 


SEEK  TO  OVERCOME  THE  BRUTE’S  RELUCTANCE.’ 


Overland  Monthly 


VOL.  XXVII.  (Second  Series.) — March,  1896. — No.  159. 


The  Manager  paused,  with  his  hand  on  the  door “As  I 


am  neither  ‘  a  theological  theologue  or  pedagogical  pedagogue/  I  fail  to  see  how  1  am 
in  any  way  responsible  for  the  literary  pabulum  of  this  thin-skinned  circle.” 

Following  the  lead  of  the  Suisun  Vidette,  a  number  of  our  highly  prized  ex¬ 
changes  had  felt  called  upon  to  chide  us  editorially  for  —  “talking  shop.”  The 
Milpitas  Populist  remarked  sarcastically  that  we  no  doubt  “talked  to  conceal  our 
minds.” 

The  Parson.  “It  is  an  easy  charge  to  make  and  one  that  admits  of  little  argu¬ 
ment,  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  good  people  who  are  most  apt  to  bring  it  are  not 
as  a  general  thing  singularly  eminent  for  the  luminosity  or  cleverness  of  their  own 
conversations.” 

The  Contributor.  “  As  we  are  talking  behind  society’s  back,  let  that  remark 
pass  as  an  axiom.” 

The  Parson.  “  So  many  things  suggest  themselves  to  me  in  this  line,  that  I 
think  that  instead  of  taking  the  Manager  to  task  I  will  ally  myself  with  him.  A  man 
of  affairs  spends  two  thirds  of  his  life  in  his  shop.  Possibly  one  night  in  a  week  he 
accompanies  his  wife  to  the  house  of  a  friend.  It  is  his  duty  to  make  himself  agree- 


(Copyright,  1895,  by  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  PUBLISHING  CO.)  All  rights  reserved. 
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AS  TALKED  IN  THE  SANCTUM. 


able, —  to  have  on  his  society  air.  If  he  does  not, —  “  How  stupid  you  were  tonight, 
dear, —  you  never  opened  your  lips.  That  horrid  Mrs.  So  and  So  was  there  and  I 
was  so  anxious  to  show  you  off !” 

“  Mrs  So  and  So  is  a  famous  talker,  she  does  not  talk  shop.  There  is  no  shop 
on  earth  that  would  hold  her.  She  talks  about  everything.  Nothing  goes  into  her 
brains  that  does  not  come  instantly  out  of  her  mouth.  She  interrupts  herself,  but 
she  never  allows  anyone  else  to  interrupt  her.  She  has  a  strong  mannish  voice, 
rather  pleasant,  her  grammar  is  good,  but  her  ideas  scatter  like  the  seven  plagues 
of  Egypt.  Her  laugh  is  loud  but  infectious.  Her  stories  are  bright,  yet  the  best 
part  of  them  is  her  own  laugh  of  appreciation.  She  does  all  the  talking  for  a  dinner 
party  of  sixteen  and  does  it  gladly.  It  is  only  when  the  men  are  left  to  smoke  their 
cigars  that  they  are  permitted  to  settle  back  and  enjoy  themselves  in  talking  shop. 
And  yet  it  is  not  shop  any  more  than  out  Sanctum  chats  are  shop.  Last  evening  we 
smoked  two  cigars,  for  which  I  received  a  well  merited  lecture  on  our  way  home, 
while  the  Banker  was  apologizing  for  Mr.  Carlisle's  so-called  popular  bond  issue. 

“The  Parsoness  said,  ‘What  in  the  world  were  you  talking  about,  dear,  that 
made  you  forget  the  ladies? — something  you  are  ashamed  of,  1  know.’ 

“  ‘  We  were  discussing  bonds,  my  dear,’  I  answered  humbly. 

“  '  Bonds, —  shop,’  she  snapped  with  more  warmth  that  I  felt  that  the  subject 
justified. 

“  ‘And  what  were  the  ladies  talking  about?’  I  ventured. 

“  ‘  Mrs.  Nob  Hill  was  discussing  a  perfectly  lovely  trousseau  that  she  had  made 
in  Paris  for  Mabel’s  marriage  to  Count - O,  what  is  his  awful  name?’’ 

“  ‘  Lovelace,’  I  suggested. 

“  ‘  No,  no,  you  know  Count,  Count  Hardupsy.  It  was  just  magnificent.  I 
never  realized  how  the  time  flew  until  I  looked  at  the  clock.’ 

“And  then  the  dear  soul  forgot  all  about  her  grievance  and  talked  the  most 
delightful  dressmaker’s  shop  all  the  way  home.  She  even  neglected  to  remark  that 
she  hoped  the  time  would  come  when  she  could  have  a  carriage  to  go  out  to  full  dress 
affairs  in.  We  all  talk  shop,  even  our  critics, —  and  they,  worst  of  all.  I  listened  to 
the  Parsoness  in  conversation  with  one  of  them. 

“  The  Parsoness.  ‘Good  evening,  Mr.  Never-Talk-Shop.  1  am  glad  to  see  you 
here.  It  has  been  some  mdnths  since  we  met.’ 

“  Mr.  Never-Talk-Shop.  ‘Yes.  You  see  I  have  so  little  time  to  myself.  I 
rush  down  to  the  office  every  morning  at  8  o’clock.  I  snatch  just  time  to  go  up  to 
the  Pacific-Union  for  lunch  and  then  never  get  home  until  7.  It  is  awful  to  work  so 
hard  ;  but  then,  1  tell  Mrs.  N.  T.  S.  that  some  day  I  will  drop  the  office  and  take 
a  little  trip  to  Paris.  You  know,  I  commenced  in  life  before  I  was  five,  blowing  the 
bellows  in  my  father’s  blacksmith  shop,  etc.,  etc.’ 

“  When  Mrs.  P.  said  good  night  to  him  he  remarked  to  me,  ‘  Mrs.  P.  and  I  had 
such  a  good  chat  while  you  and  Mrs.  N.  T.  S.  were  over  there  talking  shop. 
Parsons,  you  know,  are  great  for  talking  shop.'  And  then  he  laughed  until  his 
plate  become  loose. 

“  Caesar’s  Commentaries  are  an  example  of  shop  talked  to  some  purpose.  I 
am  sorry  that  Alexander,  Hannibal,  and  Shakespeare,  and  the  Witch  of  Endor,  did 
not  talk  more  shop.  The  world  would  have  been  wiser  and  many  of  the  dark  cor¬ 
ners  in  history  would  have  been  lighted  up.” 
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The  Reviewer.  “  Our  creditors  have  an  embarrassing  manner  of  talking  shop.  ’ 

The  Artist.  “Vive  le  Magasin.  Call  in  the  Subscription  Manager.” 

The  Subscription  Manager.  “  Not  if  the  Artist  is  going  to  take  such  a  mean 
advantage  of  our  Sister  Republic.” 

The  Artist.  ”  I  never  originated  a  pun  knowingly  in  my  life.  A  pun  always 
surprises  me,  whether  I  am  parent  of  it  or  the  Reader,  but  never  amuses.” 

The  Reader.  “  My  puns  can  go  a  step  farther  in  descent,  for  each  of  them  is 
a-parent.” 

'pHERE  are  3,200  schools  in  the  State  of  California.  The  State  is  generous  with 

its  money,  and  allows  each  district  to  have  a  library.  The  OVERLAND  has 
asked  the  fifty-seven  counties  to  endorse  it  as  worthy  a  place  in  these  libraries. 
All  but  three  have  complied.  Following  up  this  endorsement  it  has  mailed  return 
postal  cards  to  the  several  District  School  Clerks,  requesting  them  to  subscribe. 
The  Subscription  Manager  sent  out  eight  sets  of  these  cards,  and  then  not  securing 
all  the  schools,  he  determined  that  he  would  at  least  get  a  reply  from  the  unrespon¬ 
sive  ones, —  he  decided  on  a  bold  stroke  and  composed  a  card  as  follows  : — 

Dear  Friend: 

This  is  the  ninth  time  we  have  written  you.  We  are  going  to  write  nine  times  more  if  neces¬ 
sary.  We  are  all  Californians  and  working  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State.  We  have  been  on 
the  Coast  twenty-seven  years.  How  long  have  you?  It  is  not  asking  much  of  your  rich  district  to 
take  the  only  magazine  on  the  Coast.  Will  you  subscribe?  If  not,  will  you  write  us  ?  If  not,  why 
not  shake  hands  ? 

It  brought  either  a  subscription  or  a  reply  from  nearly  every  district.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  Sanctum  he  had  preserved  a  choice  array  of  these  answers. 

Selections  done  into  English  by  the  Subscription  Manager: 

We  do  not  want  the  OVERLAND.  We  have  been  in  the  State  long  enough  to  know  our  bus¬ 
iness. 

When  I  become  so  bereft  of  common  sense  that  I  cannot  attend  to  my  own  business,  you  will 
be  the  first  man  I  will  call  on.  Send  ninety  cards  if  you  like.  Been  on  the  Coast  long  enough  to  be 
your  grandfather.  Shake. 

This  is  nine  times  I  have  told  you,  No. 

We  are  renting  an  organ  and  thinking  of  buying  it.  I  have  been  here  nine  years  and  used  to 
get  four  and  five  cents  for  raisins,  but  now  get  but  one  and  a  half  per  pound.  How  long  do  you 
think  I  can  stand  it? 

Your  persistency  is  as  sweet  as  a  day  in  June. 

You  will  have  to  write  ten  times  to  raise  our  funds. 

Have  been  in  California  four  and  a  half  years,  from  Michigan,  near  St.  Joseph. 

Nine  times  is  enough.  No  more.  You  are  on  the  Coast  twenty-seven  years.  Born  here 
of  course  —  Native  Sons.  I  am  twenty-two  years  on  the  Coast,  a  Californian  by  choice,  not  by 
chance.  When  you  talk  of  our  “  rich  district,”  you  are  not  informed  correctly.  We  have  as  a  library 
and  apparatus  one  map  and  a  dictionary. 

Have  been  on  the  Coast  long  enough  to  become  acclimated  —  twenty  years.  Too  many  good 
things  are  superfluous. 

Don’t  trouble  yourselves  any  more  on  my  account.  No  more  at  present. 

Your  favors  remind  me  of  the  old  song  entitled  “  Ninety  and  Nine.”  Shake. 

You  have  written  nine  times,  and  as  you  are  an  old  Californian  we  cannot  doubt  you,  for  we 
are  one  of  them,  having  landed  in  Sacramento  County  on  Christmas  day,  1853,  on  the  hurricane 
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deck  of  an  ox  cart,  and  in  consequence  can  go  you  a  few  better  on  the  “  old  ”  part  We  are  still 
young  and  truthful,  having  rubbed  all  that  other  part  off  against  nuggets  that  we  have  not  been  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  get  our  honest  clutches  onto.  Shake. 

Always  write  on  postals  with  paid  reply  to  insure  prompt  attention. 

No,  we  will  not  be  offended  if  you  continue  to  write  until  you  secure  our  subscription.  If  you 
start  on  the  job  1  advise  you  to  provide  yourself  with  paper  by  the  ream,  pens  by  the  gross,  and  ink 
by  the  barrel. 

The  longest  of  the  replies,  but  one  of  several  received  from  the  same  trustee, 
is  so  good  that  1  venture  to  print  it,  untranslated. 

Yours,  in  which  you  still  urge  the  trustees  of  this  school  district  to  subscribe  for  the  OVER¬ 
LAND  MONTHLY,  and  also  express  a  desire  to  further  continue  the  correspondence  on  the  subject,  is 
received,  In  reply  I  have  to  say  I  am  heartily  in  sympathy,  and  am  eagerly  anxious  to  continue  a 
correspondence  that  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  and  instructive.  I  have  got  a  new  style  of  pen, 
wholy  glass  ;  its  point  is  fairly  tingling  with  eagerness  to  jot  down  the  ideas  that  are  throbbing  in 
my  brain  on  that  subject. 

You  are  evidently  laboring  under  a  misapprehension  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  this  school 
when  you  refer  to  us  as  struggling  along  without  the  OVERLAND  in  our  school  library. 

My  Dear  Sirs,  let  me  inform  you  that  we  are  not  struggling  along  ;  we  are  gliding  along  on 
the  smooth  and  placid  surface  of  a  prosperity  that  may  be  described  as  follows:  the  trustees  are 
doing  their  duty  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  guided  by  a  fair  amount  of  intelligence.  Our  teachers, 
two  young  ladies,  are  efficient  in  industry  and  ability;  in  fact  they  are  gems,  phycialy,  socialy,  in- 
tellectualy  and  professionaly.  Our  pupils  are  bright,  healthy  and  studious.  The  patrons  of  the 
school  are  happy  and  contented,  believing  the  education  of  their  offspring  is  being  attended  to  hon¬ 
estly,  inteligently  and  well.  This  is  the  condition  of  affairs  in  this  school. 

Now  hold  down  your  ear  ;  I  want  to  whisper  to  you  the  main  reason  why  we  do  not  take  the 
OVERLAND.  There  are  so  many  attractive  features  about  it  that  we  are  sure  the  pupils  would  be 
so  fascinated  with  it  that  they  would  neglect  their  studies.  Those  attractive  features  would  also 
tend  to  distract  the  teachers’  attention  from  their  duties. 

All  the  trustees  would  like  to  take  your  magazine  but  we  have  only  time  from  our  farm 
duties  (we  are  all  farmers),  to  read  the  news  in  one  of  the  great  San  Francisco  dailies  and  our  bible. 
If  we  could  take  the  time  to  read  the  OVERLAND  we  are  realy  financialy  unable  to  subscribe  for  it. 
This  financial  embaresment,  we  hope  is  only  temporary.  It  was  brought  about,  partly  by  the  foolish 
tinkering  with  the  government  finances  by  Representatives  McKinley  and  Wilson,  and  partly  by 
the  criminal  demonitization  of  silver  by  Senator  Sherman  over  twelve  years  ago,  and  the  balance,  if 
anything  more  were  needed,  by  the  silly  misapprehension  of  the  people  as  to  the  correctness  of 
President  Cleaveland’s  action  in  the  matter  of  the  Bond  Sales.  It  has  also  been  thought  that  the 
“  Gold  bugs  ”  of  Wall  St.,  N.  Y^  had  something  to  do  with  the  financial  pressure,  but  I  think  that 
is  a  mistake.  The  gold  bugs  of  New  York  are,  many  of  them  members  of  church  and  all  of  them 
good  men  and  would  not  do  a  mean  thing  like  that. 

Still  wishing  the  OVERLAND  bountiful  success  and  hoping  for  further  correspondence,  I 
am, - 

P.  S.  Is  the  OVERLAND  in  need  of  an  Editor-in-Chief  or  a  managing  editor?  If  so  I  think 
I  know  a  man  who  could  well  fill  the  bill.  He  might  lack  a  little  in  cheek  and  gaul  at  first  but  he 
is  quick  to  catch  on  and  could  quickly  acquire  a  sufficiency  of  both  if  installed  in  the  position. 

The  Reviewer.  “  Cheek,  n.  The  side  of  the  face  below  the  eye  on  either  side. 
— -Gaul,  n.  France;  —  anciently  so-called.” 

The  Editor  refused  to  join  in  the  laugh  and  seemed  relieved  when  the  young 
man  with  the  spectacles  opened  the  door. 


The  Office  Boy.  “  Proof.” 
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AMONG  THE  WILD  CATTLE  OF  THE  SAN  RAFAELS. 


ATTLE  raising  in 
Southern  California 
under  the  Spanish- 
American  regime  has 
been  not  inaptly  term¬ 
ed  “an  unindustrious 
industry.”  Possibly 
it  was  the  quality  that 
called  forth  this  defi¬ 
nition  which,  upon  the 
advent  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  hastened  that 
change  of  ownership  now  universal. 
Broadly  speaking,  while  in  the  mission 
days  the  Spanish  owned  large  tracts  of 
land  and  vast  herds  of  cattle,  they  now 
possess  little  stock  and  less  land.  Yet 
large  cattle  ranges  are  not  quite  a  thing 
of  the  past  in  Southern  California.  In 
the  northern  portion  of  Santa  Barbara 
County,  for  instance,  good-sized  bands 
of  cattle  feed  over  ranges  comprising 


many  thousands  of  acres,  owned  by  a 
single  individual,  but  that  owner  is  as  a 
rule  any  nationality  but  Spanish.  So, 
too,  the  idea  that  the  vaquero  has  be¬ 
come  extinct  is  not  quite  correct ;  for  on 
these  large  ranches,  Spanish  riders  are 
almost  exclusively  employed. 

The  Spanish  American,  however,  who 
at  the  present  time  owns  stock,  finds 
pasture  for  his  herd,  and  lives  after  the 
fashion  of  his  forefathers,  has  indeed  be¬ 
come  so  rare  as  to  be  threatened  with 
the  fate  of  the  Dodo. 

To  any  one  acquainted  with  the  coun¬ 
try  south  of  Monterey,  it  would  seem 
that  all  the  government  land  in  Santa 
Barbara,  Ventura,  and  the  neighboring 
counties,  had  been  taken  up  ;  for  high 
on  the  most  unapproachable  slopes  of  the 
Coast  Range,  green  patches  can  be  dis¬ 
cerned,  evidences  of  human  habitation. 
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There  is,  however,  a  rough,  wild,  in¬ 
accessible  section,  lying  in  Santa  Barbara 
County  south  of  the  Santa  Ynez  Valley, 
and  stretching  through  Ventura  to  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Sespe  River.  It 
extended  in  an  easterly  direction,  until 
a  year  or  two  ago,  to  the  upper  division 
of  the  great  Cuyama  Valley.  Portions 
of  this  district  have  been  surveyed,  but 
the  major  part  was  merely  triangled  from 


dinary  hardship.  The  Spanish  who  pre¬ 
fer  the  hard  life  in  these  wilds  to  eking 
a  parasitic  existence  out  of  each  of  their 
relatives  in  turn,  are  a  striking  contrast 
to  their  kindred  in  the  towns. 

Although  on  most  maps  of  the  Union 
the  Coast  Range  is  represented  as  a 
single  line  of  mountains,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  explain  that  in  Santa  Barbara 
County  there  exist  three  great  ranges 


marller’s  cabin  and  great  barn. 


peak  to  peak,  and  the  survey  thrown 
out  by  the  government.  In  this  section 
there  lingers  a  remnant  of  the  early 
stock-raising  days. 

In  these  favored  counties  a  district 
must  indeed  be  exceptionally  rough  and 
difficult  of  access,  to  remain  unsettled. 
From  the  nature  of  the  country,  stock- 
raising  takes  on  new  features,  and  its 
conduct  is  attended  with  more  than  or- 


with  their  attendant  foothills,  and  in 
Ventura  four,  of  which  that  nearest  the 
coast  is  the  lowest.  This  latter  range  is 
known  as  the  Santa  Ynez,  its  neighbor, 
reaching  a  greater  height  by  some  three 
thoiasand  feet,  the  San  Rafael,  and  the 
third  range,  the  principal  of  the  three, 
the  Sierra  Madre  del  Sur,  a  spur  of  the 
great  range  of  Mexico.  To  these  in 
Ventura  County  is  added  the  San  Am- 
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edia,  including  Fraser  Mountain,  which 
branches  off  at  right  angles  into  Kern 
County,  and  where  of  late  years  gold  in 
small  but  paying  quantities  has  been 
found. 

Cattle  are  now  running  in  the  rough 
valleys  and  canons  formed  by  the  three 
ranges,  but  time  was,  and  not  very  long 
ago,  when  the  country  lying  between 
the  second  and  third  range  was  unknown 
and  impenetrable  even  to  hunters,  on 
account  of  the  precipitous  nature  of  some 
of  the  intervening  country,  and  the  dense 
growth  of  brush  over  the  whole.  In 
1864  occurred  “  the  Great  Fire,”  sweep¬ 
ing  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  two  counties,  leaping  from  canon  to 
canon  and  range  to  range,  and  in  places 
where  the  undergrowth  around  the  roots 
of  the  brush  was  particularly  rank, 
effectually  clearing  large  tracts.  Each 
clear  spot  has  now  its  Spanish  name, 
with  the  affix  “  Loma  ”  or  “  Potrero,” 
according  to  whether  the  clearing  is  on  a 
sidehill,  or  at  the  bottom  of  a  canon. 
Mountain  fires  of  greater  or  less  magni¬ 
tude  there  have  been  every  year  since, 
and  probably  will  be  until  the  country  is 
freed  of  brush  or  stock  ;  but  I  have  it  on 
the  word  of  the  man  who  was  the  cause 
of  the  “  Great  Fire  ”  in  ’64,  that  these 
latter-day  conflagrations  are  mere  bon¬ 
fires  by  comparison. 

It  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  write  of 
the  San  Rafael  and  Cuyama  (Sierra 
Madre  del  Sur)  mountains,  without  al¬ 
luding  to  “old  man  Marker,”  the  first 
man,  American  or  Spanish,  to  cut  a  trail 
and  penetrate  the  valleys  and  canons 
lying  between  these  ranges ;  who  in 
firing  the  brush  to  facilitate  his  work, 
started  the  disastrous  fire  of  1864.  He 
belongs,  however,  to  an  entirely  distinct 
type,  namely,  back-woodsman,  from  that 
with  which  this  paper  is  engaged.  To 
give  an  adequate  description,  moreover, 
of  this  strange  by-product  of  our  civiliz¬ 


ation,  and  his  mode  of  life,  would  require 
a  separate  article.  It  will,  therefore, 
suffice  to  record  that  at  the  patriarchal 
age  of  eighty-eight  he  succeeded  in  selling 
the  range  he  had  held,  single-handed,  for 
thirty  years  against  all  comers,  and 
three  years  ago  packed  his  mule,  changed 
his  name,  and  started  for  the  Sierra 
Nevada. 

The  mountain  regions  lying  in  Ventura 
County  have  always  been  better  known; 
the  valleys  and  potreros  are  wide  and 
less  brushy  than  the  country  on  the  di¬ 
viding  line  between  Santa  Barbara  and 
Kern  counties. 

In  the  Century  Vol.  xxxiii.,  there  is  a 
charmingly  naive  account  by  Mr.  J.  R.  G. 
Hazard  of  a  trip  to  the  top  of  Ventura 
Pine  Mountain  in  the  year  1886.  Mr. 
Hazard  mentions  shepherds  pasturing 
their  flocks  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
The  land  on  which  these  sheep  were 
feeding  forms  part  of  the  great  Ortega 
Ranch,  owned  by  Ramon  Ortega,  a  Cal¬ 
ifornian  of  the  old  type,  who  can  and 
will  not  speak  the  language  of  the  usurp¬ 
ing  Gringoes  nor  lose  the  qualities  of 
hospitality  and  rugged  honesty  his  race 
once  possessed. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Spanish  va- 
queros  employed  by  the  owners  of  stock 
ranches  on  the  coast,  are  with  very  few 
exceptions,  old  men.  The  younger  gen¬ 
eration  has  now  no  opportunity  or  desire 
to  become  proficient  in  the  art  of  handlin 
stock  and  the  riata.  To  avoid  admittin 
that  any  man,  even  of  their  own  race, 
is  “  un  buen ’  vaquero ,”  amounts  to  a 
creed  with  these  old  men.  Yet  I  have 
heard  many  a  vaquero  I  have  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  employ,  confess  when  speaking  of 
Ramon  Ortega,  “Hay  pocos  como  el ,” — 
(there  are  few  like  him.) 

If  singleness  of  purpose  and  aim  con¬ 
duce  to  efficiency  in  a  given  direction, 
Senor  Ramon’s  dexterity  is  in  a  measure 
explained,  for  with  all  respect  to  an  es- 
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Timable  character,  he,  like  most  of  his 
profession,  is  as  helpless  as  a  child  in  all 
affairs  that  do  not  pertain  to  horses  or 
; cattle .  The  simplest  backwoods  carpen¬ 
tering,  or  anything  beyond  the  most 
elementary  cooking,  is  quite  out  of  the 
scope  of  his  capabilities. 

It  is  not  given  to  everyone  to  become 
expert  at  handling  wild  cattle,  and  with 
the  rope,  even  on  the  prairies,  where  the 
work  is  comparatively  plain  sailing.  It 
jcertainly  requires  a  temperament  out  of 
the  common  to  be  able  to  work  stock  in 
the  San  Rafaels.  Driven  cattle  will  take 
to  scrub  oak  and  chaparral,  growing  eight 
and  ten  feet  high,  to  hide  ;  and  into  the 
brush,  however  dense,  horse  and  rider 
must  be  trained  to  plunge.  Few  horses 
overcome  their  fear  of  the  prickly  growth, 
fewer  men,  and  both  emerge  from  the 
encounter  torn  and  bleeding.  The  use, 
therefore,  of  the  raw-hide  apron,  (armos,) 
worn  by  the  vaqueros  in  the  mountains, 
will  be  self-evident.  They  take  the 
place  of  chaparejos,  oyer  which  they 
possess  several  advantages,  not  the  least 
being  their  greater  coolness,  and  the 
facility  with  which  they  are  donned  and 
doffed.  Tanned  buck  or  sheepskin,  cap¬ 
able  of  turning  mesquite,  grease-wood, 

;  or  sage,  would  not  prevent  scrub  oak 
from  wrenching  a  rider’s  knee-cap  well- 
nigh  out  of  its  socket,  or  the  burned  stubs 
penetrating  the  leather  and  the  horse- 
;  man’s  flesh. 

The  youthfulness  of  the  Coast  Range 
and  its  typically  volcanic  origin,  doubt¬ 
less  explain  the  occurrence  of  localities 
i  which  are  literally  inextricable  mazes 
of  narrow  canons,  leading  into  and  out 
of  each  other  ;  many  beginning  with  a 
;  precipitous  water-fall,  and  ending  in  much 
the  same  fashion.  When  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  in  these  recent  formations 
j  every  canon  opening  upon  the  main  val¬ 
leys  and  potreros  has  a  bewildering  num- 
:  ber  of  tributaries,  and  every  tributary, 


“old  man  marllee.” 


sub-canons  ramifying  “ad  infinitum” 
from  both  sides,  each  an  exact  counter¬ 
part  of  the  other,  the  statement  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  country  among 
the  San  Rafael  and  Sierra  Madre  del  Sur 
mountains  untrodden  by  man  or  horse, 
will  be  given  ready  credence. 

Thus  it  happens  that  there  are  wild 
cattle  running  among  these  labyrinths, 
which  have  never  seen  a  human  being, 
and  probably  never  will.  Scarcity  of 
water  and  feed  drives  stock  into  un¬ 
wonted  places,  and  a  percentage  never 
finds  its  way  back.  The  exploration  of 
these  canons  is  therefore  attended  with 
constant  surprises,  mostly  unpleasant,  as 
a  steer  eight  or  nine  years  old,  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  the  sight  of  man,  is  as  undesir¬ 
able  a  companion  in  a  narrow  gulch,  as 
a  grizzly. 

The  rounding  up  of  cattle  of  this  des¬ 
cription  is  fraught  with  real  danger  ;  its 
extreme  difficulty  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
Ramon  Ortega  and  his  sons  are,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  the  only  vaqueros  living 
who,  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
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country,  skill  with  the  riata,  and  the 
superb  endurance  of  their  mountain-bred 
horses,  could  attempt  work  of  this  char¬ 
acter  with  any  hope  of  success. 

In  1894,  the  rainfall  was  below  the 
average ;  feed  and  water  scarce  ;  and 
the  prospect  of  the  stock  weathering  the 
severe  winter  of  these  altitudes,  very 
slender.  Sheepherders  from  around 
Bakersfield,  obeying  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  drove  six  or  eight  thousand 
head  of  sheep  up  a  rough  canon  which 
makes  a  breach  in  the  Cuyama  ridge,  on 
to  my  range,  the  length  and  breadth  of 
which  they  devastated  after  the  manner 
of  a  locust  plague. 

These  were  factors  which  made  it  de¬ 
sirable  to  gather  up  and  sell  every  head 
of  stock  the  butchers  would  buy.  Bene¬ 
fiting  by  the  light  of  past  experiences,  I 
refrained  from  hiring  vaqueros  on  the 
coast,  but  placed  the  work  in  the  hands 
of  Ramon  Ortega  and  his  sons.  The 
cattle  in  their  desperate  strait,  had 
scattered  far  and  wide,  penetrating  rough 
and  tortuous  canons  whither  the,  sheep 
could  not  follow.  Much  new  country  in 
this  way  came  to  be  explored,  and  nine- 
year-old  steers,  bearing  the  brand  of 
the  former  owner’s  predecessor  were 
found. 

Fleet  as  deer,  and  entirely  without 
fear  of  horse  or  rider,  their  capture  and 
subjugation  involved  a  display  of  nerve 
and  horsemanship  surely  without  parallel. 
Tail  in  the  air,  the  steer  would  race  up 
the  mountain  the  moment  he  caught  sight 
of  the  vaqueros.  Up  the  steeps,  through 
the  brush,  over  barrancas,  the  vaqueros, 
neither  sparing  horse  nor  heeding  ob¬ 
stacles,  would  succeed  in  heading  off  the 
fugitive,  who  would  immediately  show 
fight.  While  making  a  rush  at  one  rider,' 
as  quick  as  a  flash  the  steer  is  lassoed  by 
another  round  the  horns,  and  checked 
with  a  jerk  which  flings  its  hind-quarters 
skywards.  Before  the  astonished  animal 


can  gather  its  wits,  the  vaquero  who  has 
him  by  the  horns  turns  his  horse,  and 
begins  to  drag  the  steer  towards  the  main 
band.  Other  vaqueros  beat  it  on  the 
flanks  with  their  riatas,  and  seek  to  over¬ 
come  the  brute’s  reluctance  by  jostling 
and  kicking  it  from  behind  with  their 
heavy  tapaderos, —  one  of  the  multitud¬ 
inous  uses  to  which  the  ornamental 
leather  covering  of  the  stirrups  on  a  Mex-  ] 
ican  saddle  is  put.  In  this  manner,  with 
many  wild  plunges  from  side  to  side,  the  1 
open-mouthed  bullock  is  snaked  close  to  I 
the  rest  of  the  cattle,  lassoed  by  the 
hind  feet,  stretched  out,  thrown,  and  the  j 
rope  slipped  from  off  its  horns.  As  he 
rises  the  steer’s  hind  feet  are  allowed  to  ; 
free  themselves.  As  a  rule,  a  refractory  ; 
beeve,  after  such  a  dressing,  will  at  once  ; 
join  the  main  band.  Our  nine-year-old  | 
friend  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  With  a  f 
bellow  and  a  rush,  seeing  every  other  ' 
channel  blocked,  he  cuts  right  through  j 
the  herd,  and  is  off  across  the  potrero  at  < 
a  swinging  gallop.  Before  many  yards  : 
are  covered,  he  is  again  “lass’d,” 
dragged  back  to  the  herd,  thrown,  and  re-  1 
leased.  Nothing  daunted,  with  lowered  ■ 
horns  he  makes  a  vicious  rush  at  one  of 
the  horses,  which  is  either  avoided,  or,  I 
if  unavoidable,  received  on  the  thick 
leather  flap  from  which  the  stirrups  and  j 
tapaderos  are  pendant.  Recovering  for  5 
another  charge,  the  now  thoroughly  in-« 
furiated  brute  finds  himself  strung  up  by  j 
the  head  and  heels,  and  thrown  on  his! 

side.  This  time  one  horn  is  secured  to  f 

1 

a  front  foot,  before  the  steer  is  allowed  j 
to  rise.  It  was  found  necessary  to  hand-  j 
icap  more  than  a  dozen  head  of  cattle  in  j 
this  manner  ;  many  being  bronco  cows,] 
as  wicked  in  every  respect  as  the  steers,  j 
Fifty  miles  and  more  they  traveled  on 
three  legs  and  a  hobble. 

While  the  condition  of  the  majority  of 
the  stock  was  indifferent,  a  proportion  j 
being  rejected  by  the  butchers  with  con-  J 
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(tumely,  the  wild  cattle  were  sleek  and 
fat,  their  flesh  firm,  sweet,  and  of  splen¬ 
did  color. 

During  this  rodeo,  one  incident  stands 
out  from  the  rest  and  deserves  to  be  re¬ 
corded.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
riatas,  or  raw-hide  ropes,  used  on  this 
Coast  and  in  Mexico,  while  capable  of 
.sustaining  an  almost  indefinite  strain 
applied  gradually,  will  occasionally,  un¬ 
less  kept  well  greased,  snap  in  two  in 
[bringing  up  a  heavy  beeve  with  a 
jerk. 

The  cattle  were  being  driven  along  a 
.ridge  which  formed  the  rim  of  a  crater¬ 
like  ampitheater  called  “El  Hoyo,” 
,(pocket).  A  steer  that  had  previously 
given  considerable  trouble  thought  a  good 
opportunity  had  arrived  to  make  a  dash 
for  liberty  ,  and  down  the  precipitous  side 
of  the  pocket  he  crashed.  Ramon  was 
on  his  tracks,  and  had  the  steer  by  the 
horns,  and  his  horse  sitting  on  its 
haunches,  before  most  of  us  had  realized 
the  trouble.  The  impetus  the  steer  had 
gained  was,  of  course,  enormous,  and  as 
he  checked  with  a  bound  which  nearly 
pulled  horse  and  rider  tail  over  head 
down  the  shelf,  we  heard  a  report  like  a 
pistol  shot.  Two  vaqueros  were  already 
careering  down  the  slope,  riatas  whirling, 
and  we  who  were  holding  the  balance  of 
the  stock,  concluded  that  Ramon’s  rope 
had  parted.  It  was  quickly  evident  that 
this  had  not  happened,  but  the  man’s 
saddle  was  slipping  forward  on  the 
horse’s  withers.  Perceiving  this,  Ramon 
let  go  the  riata,  which  unwound  itself 
from  the  pommel  with  a  shriek,  clapped 
spurs  to  his  horse,  caught  up  with  the 
steer,  grabbed  it  by  the  tail,  passed  the 
hairy  fringe  under  his  thigh,  urged  his 
horse  to  further  effort,  and  rode  ahead  of 
the  bullock,  pulling  it  tail  over  head. 
This  feat,  known  as  “tailing,”  used  to 
be  much  practised  in  early  days,  but  sel¬ 
dom,  it  is  safe  to  say,  under  like  condi¬ 


tions.  The  vaqueros  that  had  ridden  to 
Ramon’s  assistance  were  not  far  behind. 
Before  the  steer  could  regain  its  feet,  he 
was  roped  fore  and  aft,  and  then  igno- 
miniously  hustled  back  to  his  compan¬ 
ions.  Ramon  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
barranca  fixing  a  new  lattice  to  his  cinch. 
It  was  one  of  the  leathers  we  had  heard 
pop. 

The  absence  of  any  wagon-road  within 
fifty  miles  of  any  of  these  ranches,  makes 
it  impossible  that  the  cabins  and  other 
buildings  should  be  very  elaborate. 
“Old  Man  Marker’s  ”  buildings,  how¬ 
ever,  are  an  exception,  and  will  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  again.  Nevertheless, the  ranch 
head-quarters  with  its  surroundings,  be¬ 
sides  bearing  a  thorough  business-like 
air,  possesses  an  old-time  picturesque¬ 
ness,  which  is,  perhaps,  no  longer  to  be 
seen  elsewhere  in  California.  The  pine- 
post  corrals,  stretching  out  a  pair  of 
great  arms  from  the  entrance,  the  little 
shanty  fronted  by  its  horizontal  saddle 
bar  under  the  porch,  the  rough  and 
ready  barn,  the  hanging  lines  of  jerked 
beef  or  venison,  looking  like  a  string  of 
scarlet  stockings  out  to  dry,  the  raw 
hides  stretched  on  every  available  post, 
—  all  unite  in  making  a  picture  now 
unique,  but  in  many  of  its  features,  once 
common  enough. 

The  material  used  in  the  construction 
of  these  camps  varies  with  the  locality. 
Everything  on  these  mountain  ranches, 
as  heavy  as  a  grindstone,  or  as  portable 
as  a  can  of  coffee,  must  be  packed  on  the 
backs  of  mules  or  burros. 

By  any  of  the  trails  over  the  Santa 
Ynez  Range,  which  lies  immediately  be¬ 
hind  Santa  Barbara,  a  favorite  camping 
ground  known  as  Mono  Flats  can  be 
easily  reached  before  dark.  Tourists 
and  others  are  wont  to  get  this  far,  and 
return  to  town  after  a  few  days,  assur¬ 
ing  all  and  sundry  that  they  “know 
every  inch  of  those  gol-durned  moun- 
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ains.”  After  a  night  in  the  open,  a 
rip  of  about  thirty  miles  brings  one  to 
Tie  Loma  Pelona  (Bald  Hill)  ranch  house, 
perched,  as  its  name  indicates,  half  way 
ip  a  bare  mountain  side.  The  house  is 
If  adobe  with  rafters  and  other  wood¬ 
work  of  oak.  At  least  three  varieties  of 
jhis  tree  grow  in  the  locality,  the  live- 
|ak,  white,  and  English.  Portions  of 
jhe  trail  on  this  day’s  ride  are  extremely 
fough,  and  risky  for  even  sure-footed 
|nimals.  It  is  designedly  left  in  that 
Condition,  as  these  “nasty  bits’’  tend 
p  keep  pleasure  seekers  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  experience  of  ranchmen  with- 
1  easy  reach  of  campers  goes  to  prove 
pat  where  wanton  mischief  is  committed, 
jr  accidents  happen,  compensation  is  in 
jo  case  offered. 

The  names  given  to  the  most  awk- 
j/ard  portions  of  the  trail,  imply  their 
jature.  “The  Jumps’’  are  a  series  of 
i/ater-falls,  over  which  horse  and  rider 
lust  scramble.  The  “  Devil’s  Stair- 
/ay,”  a  few  miles  farther  on,  is  a  nar- 
;ow  two-foot  trail  winding  up  the  side  of 
I  sheer  precipice. 

■  Leaving  Loma  Pelona  on  the  second 
lorning,  and  crossing  the  “Divide,”  a 
igh  ridge  which  marks  the  separation  be- 
ween  the  Santa  Ynez  Range  and  its  spurs 
i'om  the  San  Rafael,  the  Caracole  (shell- 
haped)  Canon  is  reached.  Here  the 
rail  is  more  intricate,  and  on  the  whole 
bugher  than  that  traveled  the  previous 
lay. 

The  artist  and  I  were  traveling  this 
rail  at  the  close  of  last  March.  Two  or 
Tree  inches  of  snow  completely  obliter¬ 
ated  the  trail,  always  difficult  to  detect, 
fhe  little  pack  mule  which  had  been  my 
onstant  companion  in  these  mountains 
br  a  number  of  years,  with  unerring  in- 
Itinct  followed  the  hidden  trail,  guiding 
|s  to  the  top  of  “Marller’s  Pinery,”  down 
jp  the  table-lands  below,  and  without 
Ijiishap  to  the  ranch  house. 
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Marker,  with  saw  and  ax  as  his  only 
implements,  erected  the  finest  buildings 
in  these  mountains.  He  had  the  advan¬ 
tage,  it  is  true,  of  a  super-abundance  of 
pine  timber, —  sugar,  balsam,  cedar,  bull, 
and  many  other  varieties.  The  interior 
of  his  great  barn,  measuring  sixty-five 
by  forty  feet,  is  chapel-like  with  its 
heavily  raftered  roof  and  immense  sup¬ 
porting  pillars. 

On  the  third  morning,  a  short  ride  of 
ten  miles  down  a  rocky  and  brushy 
canon  brings  one  to  my  camp,  Potrero 
Don  Victor,  an  open  table-land  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  acres  of  level  ground. 
Juniper  grows  in  abundance  upon  the 
flat,  probably  the  reason  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  region  has  more  than  its  fair  share 
of  visits  from  “old  Ephraim.”  The 
heavy  timbers  of  the  cabin  and  barn  are 
of  juniper,  and  the  weather  is  kept  out 
by  pine  shakes  cut  by  Marker  up  in  his 
pinery,  and  like  all  else,  packed  down  to 
the  flat  on  the  backs  of  mules. 

Thirty  odd  miles  he  between  Potrero 
Don  Victor  and  the  head-quarters  of  the 
neighboring  ranch,  most  of  the  interven¬ 
ing  country  belonging  to  my  range. 

Potrero  Seco,  on  which  Ramon  Ortega 
has  his  camp,  is  the  finest  table-land  to 
be  found  in  these  mountains,  and  the 
highest.  None  of  the  localities  named 
are  at  an  altitude  of  less  than  five  thou¬ 
sand  feet ;  Ramon’s  cabin,  barn,  and 
corral,  are  seven  thousand  feet  above  sea 
level.  A  small  variety  of  conifer  pine, 
which  has  to  be  dragged  a  great  distance, 
is  used  in  the  construction  of  the  build¬ 
ings. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  a  few 
years  ago  in  an  Eastern  magazine,  on  the 
orests  of  the  Coast  Range,  the  author 
picturesquely  observes, —  “  The  resinous 
breath  of  the  pine  and  hemlock,  juniper 
and  fir,  mingles  on  the  same  hill-side 
with  the  spicy  fragrance  of  the  bay  tree 
and  the  perfume  of  the  balm.”  This, 
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one  feels,  ought  to  be  accurate,  even  if 
cold  facts  are  against  it. 

It  may  be  a  digression  not  without  in¬ 
terest  to  note  that  nothing  more  forcibly 
strikes  an  observer  in  traveling  over  the 
chains  constituting  the  Coast  Range, 
than  the  way  in  which  certain  forms  of 
forest  vegetation  draw  a  hard  and  fast 
line  of  habitat,  so  to  speak,  between 
localities  varying  little  in  altitude,  cli¬ 
mate,  or  soil,  and  separated  by  but  a  few 
miles. 

While  there  are  certain  shrubs  and 
trees  common  to  the  three  ranges  and 
their  interlying  canons,  the  chain  near¬ 
est  the  coast  has  almost  the  monopoly  of 
the  bays,  rhododendron,  Judas-tree,  and 
wild  cherry.  The  valleys  between  the 
first  and  second  ranges  are  the  chosen 
home  of  the  “giant”  manzanita  (as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  dwarf  variety)  and 
cotton-wood.  Surmounting  the  San  Ra¬ 
faels,  we  get  into  the  pine  district;  cedar, 
endless  varieties  of  the  coniferae,  abor- 


vitae,  cypress,  and  silver  fir.  The  high] 
table-lands  between  the  second  and  third 
ranges  are  favored  by  juniper,  buck¬ 
thorn,  a  Liliputian  variety  of  conifer,  anc 
that  most  interesting  member  of  the  same 
family,  Ephedra  Nevadensis,  a  shrub 
which  is  most  exclusive  in  its  tastes. 

Having  reached  Potrero  Seco,  we  are 
now  in  Ventura  County.  Five  mile; 
below,  Jose  Ortega,  one  of  Ramon’] 
sons,  with  his  father’s  good  qualitiej 
added  to  greater  brain  power,  has  hi; 
camp  on  the  Sespe  River.  Here  the 
country  opens  out,  till  we  reach  the  heat; 
of  the  famous  Matilija  Canon,  a  point  oj 
vantage  which  gives  us  a  view  of  the 
Ojai  Valley,  Ventura  at  a  distance  d 
forty  miles,  a  narrow  strip  of  the  Pacific! 
the  Islands,  and  a  hazy  expanse  of  oceaij 
in  the  far  distance. 

The  Valley  and  surrounding  land  is  a) 
fair  and  smiling  to  look  upon  as  God’ 
Own  Country,  after  the  oppressive 
bleak  immensity  of  mountain  and  canon! 

Alan  Owen. 
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LD  Mrs.  Pettigall  bent 
forward  in  her  chair, 
and  stretching  down  a 
rough,  lean,  brown 
hand,  struck  a  match 
on  the  floor.  She 
watched  the  sulphur 
burn  until  the  blue 
flame  had  turned  to  yellow,  then  she  held 
it  over  the  discolored  bowl  of  a  short 
black  wooden  pipe. 

“  Thar  kin’t  nobuddy  but  a  nigger  or 
one  uv  these  yer  greasy,  sneaky  Injuns 
live  no  time  in  a  place  like  this,”  she  re¬ 
marked  querulously. 

“  Look  a-yender,”  she  continued  with 
a  comprehensive  wave  of  her  hand. 


“  Look  a-yender,  an’  what  yer  see 
Down  yender  is  juniper-trees  and  sage 
bresh,  an’  up  yender  is  alkali  flats  ar 
sage-bresh,  an’  over  yender  is  rocks  ar 
sage-bresh.  It  ain’t  no  fit  place  fur 
white  fambly  an’  I  ain’t  agoin’  to  sta 
a-yere  no  longer’n  I ’m  obleeged  to, — y( 
hear  me  !  ” 

Mrs.  Pettigall  had  neglected  her  pi 
in  order  to  make  these  observations  a 
at  their  conclusion  she  bent  forward  a 
struck  another  match  on  the  floor. 

A  tall,  slim,  unkempt  girl  stood  in  t 
doorway  of  the  cabin.  She  half  turn 
with  a  quick,  graceful  movement  as  t 
old  woman  spoke. 

“  That ’s  what,  grammer.  If  gran’d 
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don’t  hit  the  road  by  fall,  I  ’ll  take  Roxy 
and  go  it  alone.” 

It  was  years  ago  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pettigal  had  packed  their  household  ef¬ 
fects  and  sundry  small  Pettigal  Is  into  a 
white-covered  wagon  and  shaken  the 
dust  of  Missouri  from  their  feet.  They 
had  lived  in  Nebraska  for  some  years, 
but  dry  seasons  and  grasshoppers  be¬ 
coming  painfully  monotonous,  they  had 
sought  fortune  in  Kansas.  There  the 
burdens  of  life  had  been  somewhat  lighter 
for  a  while,  but  one  day  a  cyclone  carried 
off  their  dwelling  and  crops  and  left  them 
almost  destitute.  The  white-covered 
wagon  was  again  called  into  requisition, 
and  this  time  they  had  not  stopped  short 
of  eastern  Oregon.  But  they  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  taste  for  travel  and  rather  en¬ 
joyed  viewing  the  world  from  an  elevated 
position  under  the  wagon  canopy.  Since 
their  advent  on  the  Pacific  Slope  they  had 
changed  their  place  of  residence  so  often 
that  Mrs.  Pettigall  said  her  head  be¬ 
came  ‘"all  kinder  flustrated  ”  when  she 
thought  of  it. 

During  the  peregrinations  of  the  family 
the  young  Pettigalls  had  severally  at¬ 
tained  the  estate  of  manhood  or  woman¬ 
hood,  and  when  in  their  respective  judg¬ 
ments  the  time  was  ripe  they  had 
promptly  left  the  old  people,  two  of  the 
s  boys  having  gone  off  without  even  the 
j  formality  of  saying  goodby.  One  of  the 
j  girls,  Louysa,  had  married  a  gentlemanly 
i  gambler,  who  had  been  attracted  by  her 
.  pretty  face  and  graceful  figure,  and  who 
after  a  year  had  deserted  her.  There- 
i  upon  she  had  returned  to  the  old  folks, 
bringing  her  pretty  baby  girl,  whom  she 
called  Clytie,  a  name  she  had  found 
.  heaven  knows  where. 

■  Louysa’s  troubled  life  was  brought  to 
j  an  early  close — by  consumption  the  doc- 
j  tor  said,  although  Mrs.  Pettigall  always 
declared  it  was  of  a  “broken  heart” 
!  superinduced  by  the  treatment  received 


at  the  hands  of  the  gambler  husband,  to 
whom  she  invariably  alluded  to  as  P  that 
coon-dog.” 

At  the  present  time  the  Pettigalls  were 
established  as  renters  on  a  small  stock- 
ranch  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  The  family  had  dwindled  until 
it  consisted  only  of  the  old  couple  and 
the  granddaughter,  Clytie,  who  was 
light-hearted,  self-willed,  and  seventeen. 
Her  grandparents  loved  her  as  much  as 
their  natures  would  permit,  and  they  let 
her  tyrannize  over  them  to  aa  extent 
that  they  had  never  thought  of  allowing 
their  own  children. 

Mrs.  Pettigall  smoked  and  reflected 
awhile  in  silence.  Then  she  said*  “  Yer 
maw  wa’  n’t  no  older  ’n  you  be,  Clytie, 
when  she  mawrried  that  feller.  Come 
to  think,  she  was  just  turned  sixteen. 
’Spect  you’ll  be  goin’  off  with  one  of 
these  yer  buckaroos  some  day.” 

The  girl  shrugged  her  shapely  shoul¬ 
ders. 

“  Ye  ’r  pretty,  Clytie,”  continued  her 
grandmother,  “favor  yer  maw  considu- 
ble,  an’  that  ther  coon-dog  wa’  n’t  so  bad 
lookin’.”  « 

Clytie  pushed  back  her  heavy  un¬ 
combed  hair  and  smiled. 

“  Keep  your  taffy,  old  lady,”  she  said. 
“  I  get  enough  of  it  from  these  yer 
bronco-busters.  Say,  grammer,  I  ain’t 
agoin’  to  skip  yet, — not  till  I  run  across 
somethin’  a  notch  higher  ’n  a  cow- 
puncher.” 

“  Wall,  jest  watch  out  yer  don’t  get 
stuck  on  no  coon-dog  what  ’ll  run  off  and 
leave  you  to  die  of  a  bruken  heart.” 

“There  comes  somebody,”  said  the 
girl  suddenly,  pointing  down  the  road  at 
a  horseman  who  was  riding  hard.  As 
the  stranger  drew  near,  the  women  saw 
that  his  horse,  one  of  the  hardy  little 
animals  for  which  the  stock-country  is 
famous,  was  well  nigh  exhausted.  The 
man  never  drew  rein  until  he  reached  the 
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well  that  stood  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  house.  Dismounting,  he  allowed  his 
jaded  pony  a  few  swallows  from  the 
trough,  then  drawing  a  fresh  bucket  of 
water,  he  drank  from  it  greedily. 

“  Could  I  get  a  fresh  horse  here  ?  ” 
he  inquired  as  he  approached  the  house. 

“Wall,  dunno  as  yer  could.  Whar 
yo’  slopin’  for  ?  ”  inquired  Mrs.  Pettigall. 

“  There  is  a  man  out  here  at  the  XL 
ranch  who  was  thrown  from  his  horse 
and  badly  hurt,  and  1  am  on  my  way  to 
Eagle  Greek  for  a  doctor,”  replied  the 
stranger. 

Clytie  eyed  the  man  with  some  curios¬ 
ity,  for  he  was  not  like  those  she  was 
accustomed  to  meet.  He  was  slender, 
with  a  short  silky  beard  and  keen  eyes 
that  allowed  nothing  to  escape.  There 
was  a  directness  in  his  speech  and  a 
crispness  in  his  tones  which  compelled 
attention,  withal  his  voice  was  well  mod¬ 
ulated  and  pleasant  to  hear. 

His  step  was  brisk  and  firm,  displaying 
a  nervous  energy  foreign  to  the  easy, 
rolling  gait  of  the  vaqueros  and  ranch¬ 
men. 

“  You  must  let  me  have  a  horse  if  it  is 
possible,”  he  continued,  noticing  that 
Mrs.  Pettigall  was  in  an  uncertain  state 
of  mind.  “It  is  fifty  miles  or  more  to 
Eagle  Creek  I  understand,  and  this  horse 
is  n’t  able  to  go  five.” 

“Which  road  did  you  come  from  the 
XL?”  asked  Clytie,  speaking  for  the 
first  time. 

“  Well, — the  road  they  told  me.  I  am 
stranger  in  these  parts,  you  see.” 

“Funny  they ’d  send  you,  when  there’s 
a*dozen  men  ’round  the  XL  that  knows 
the  road,”  commented  Clytie. 

“  They  all  happened  to  be  busy  but 
me,  you  know,”  said  the  stranger,  evi¬ 
dently  amused  at  the  girl’s  implied  doubt. 
“  Suppose  I  take  a  look  in  the  barn  and 
see  what  you  have.  I  ’ll  leave  this  horse 
'n  place  of  what  I  take.  He ’s  a  good  one, 


though  you  might  not  think  so  to  look  at 
him  now.” 

“  Hold  on,”  said  Clytie.  “  There  ain  t 
only  one  animal  in  the  barn  and  that ’s 
mine  and  you  can’t  have  her.” 

Something  about  the  man  had  warned 
the  girl  that  he  was  not  on  the  errand  of 
mercy  he  pretended  to  be,  and  her  grand¬ 
father  being  off  on  a  rodeo,  she  felt  that 
on  her  devolved  the  duty  of  protecting 
the  ranch. 

The  stranger  lifted  his  brows  a  trifle 
and  something  like  a  smile  hovered  about 
his  lips. 

“  Really,  young  lady,  your  words  show 
you  to  be  more  hard-hearted  than  your 
looks  would  indicate.” 

“  That ’s  all  right,”  replied  the  young 
lady,  “  you  want  to  keep  away  from  that 
barn.”  ; 

“  Certainly,  certainly,  your  wish  shall, 
be  my  law,”  he  replied,  with  exaggerated 
politeness,  as  he  led  his  dejected  looking  j 
pony  toward  the  outbuildings.  He  found  ; 
in  one  of  the  stalls  a  mare,  bright  bay  in  ; 
color,  long  and  slim  of  body,  with  slender  s 
legs,  a  daintily  shaped  nose,  and  the 
general  look  of  a  well  bred  animal. 

“What  luck!  Those  fellows  would' 
be  on  me  by  night  if  it  was  n’t  for  this. , 
So  my  beauty,”  rubbing  the  mare’ll 
neck,  “  we  ’ll  see  if  there ’s  as  good  stuff  ’ 
in  you  as  there  looks  to  be.” 

He  removed  the  saddle  from  the  horse 
and  placed  it  on  the  mare.  In  the  act  of 
tightening  the  cinch  he  heard  a  voice  a! 
few  feet  from  him. 

“  Quit  that,  now.” 

Glancing  up,  he  saw  standing  between! 
himself  and  the  door  a  pale  but  very  de¬ 
termined  looking  young  woman.  Half; 
raised  to  her  shoulder  with  the  muzzle  J 
pointing  directly  toward  him  she,  held  a 
long,  old-fashioned  rifle. 

“  Now,  mister,  you  wanter  light  out  o’ j 
this  right  away.” 

The  stranger  showed  no  sign  of  fear,  ; 


I  don’t  see  no  train  robber.’ 
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but  he  did  not  offer  to  continue  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  cinching. 

“  This  is  what  I  call  most  unkind,”  he 
began. 

“  I  ain’t  a-keering  what  you  call  it,” 
interrupted  the  girl.  “  You  don’t  wanter 
tech  that  mare,  that’s  all.” 

It  was  evident  that  to  attempt  to  par¬ 
ley  with  her  was  useless. 

“  I  guess  I  ’ll  have  to  admit  that  you’ve 
got  the  best  of  the  argument,”  he  said. 
“Well,  let  me  take  my  horse  and  go.” 

When  the  man  was  ready  to  start  he 
turned  in  his  saddle  and  looked  at  her. 
The  lines  of  his  face  had  relaxed,  and 
for  the  moment  he  looked  boyish  and 
eager. 

“  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  there  is 
no  truth  in  that  story  1  told  of  the 
injured  man.  1  would  like  to  feel  before 
I  go  that  you  are  a  little  friendly  towards 
me, —  1  am  sorry  I  tried  to  steal  your 
horse.” 

The  girl  looked  down  and  bored  a  hole 
in  the  dust  with  the  butt  of  her  rifle. 

“In  a  few  hours  there  will  be  some 
men  along  here,”  he  continued.  They 
are  looking  for  me.  Say,  tell  them  I 
did  n’t  come  here,  or  tell  them  I  went 
off  some  other  way,  will  you  ?  It  may 
save  my  life  if  you  do.” 

There  was  something  \n  the  manner 
of  the  appeal  that  touched  the  girl.  She 
felt  towards  the  stranger  as  she  might 
toward  a  bird  or  an  animal  that  had 
sought  her  protection. 

“  Wait  a  bit,”  she  said,  and  entering 
the  house,  she  reappeared  in  a  moment 
with  a  package  in  her  hand.  “  There  is 
a  lunch  for  you.”  Then  with  a  smile, 
“you  ’ll  need  it  before  you  get  to  Eagle 
Creek.” 

The  man  answered  her  smile.  “  I 
expect  to  be  caught  sooner  or  later,”  he 
said,  “  but  you  don’t  know  how  glad  I 
am  that  you  are  not  going  to  take  a 
hand  in  it.  Keep  that  for  me,  will 
you?  ” 


As  he  spoke  he  drew  a  plain  gold 
ring  from  his  little  finger  and  dropped  it 
at  the  girl’s  feet.  The  next  instant  he 
touched  spurs  to  his  bronco  and  the 
gamey  little  animal  responded. 

Clytie  watched  the  horseman  until  he 
had  covered  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more. 
Then  she  looked  in  the  dust  for  the 
ring,  and  having  found  it,  slipped  it  on 
her  finger. 

Two  hours  later,  two  horsemen  drew 
up  at  the  cabin.  One  of  them  was  a 
tall,  powerful  fellow  astride  of  an  iron- 
gray  horse.  The  white  sombrero,  worn 
at  an  angle,  the  heavy  saddle  with 
its  coiled  riata,  the  spurs,  and  the; 
long  pointed  tapaderos,  proclaimed  his;i 
vocation.  His  companion,  a  lean-faced; 
man  with  a  drooping  brown  mustache,  sat 
his  horse  less  gracefully.  His  costume,  his 
sack  coat  and  slouch  hat,  showed  his- 
occupation  to  be  other  than  that  of  hand¬ 
ling  unbroken  horses  and  vicious  “  cow- 
brutes.” 

“  How  do,  Mis’  Pettigall, —  good  eve 
ing,  Miss  Clytie,”  said  the  vaquero  with 
some  ceremony.  He  had  long,  sleepy- 
looking  eyes  and  a  large  nose  and  a 
little  black  mustache  pointed  at  the  ends. 
“  This  gentleman  is  Mr.  Dunning,  he  is 
a  sheriff  from  Idaho.” 

“Good  evening,  ladies,”  said  Mr! 
Dunning,  raising  his  hat.  “Mr.  Hackeif 
was  telling  me  of  you  as  we  came  along* 
He  said  you  might  accomodate  us  witH 
supper,  Mrs.  Pettigall.” 

“  Wall,  I  mought  give  ye  a  bite, —  w^ 
got  mighty  pore  grub  now, —  if  yer  carj 
put  up  with  it.” 

Mr.  Dunning  hastened  to  assure  th4 
good  woman  that  he  had  no  doubt  he?; 
larder  would  meet  all  requirements. 

“Guess  you  can  find  your  way  to  thd 


barn,  Bob.  The  old  man ’s  gone.  Come 


in,  mister.” 

The  men  dismounted  and  the  sheri 
entered  the  house  while  the  vaquero  lecf 
the  horses  toward  the  barn.  Mr.  Bo 
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lacker  went  but  a  short  distance  on  his 
rrand,  however,  when  he  paused. 
‘Miss  Clytie,”  he  called,  “I  want  to 
peak  to  you  a  minute.” 

Clytie  went  rather  unwillingly, 
i  “  I  was  going  to  let  you  into  a  big 
ecret,  but  you  seem  so  kind  of  offish  I 
(uess  maybe  you  don’t  want  to  hear  it,” 

[aid  Hacker  as  the  girl  approached. 

“  I  ain’t  akeering  ’bout  none  o’  yer 
ecrets,”  replied  Clytie,  and  she  started 
p  return  to  the  house. 

|  “  Hold  on,  wait  till  I  tell  you.  That 
fallow  in  the  house  is  camping  on  the 
frail  of  a  train  robber, —  a  bang-up,  dude 
^rook, —  five  thousand  dollars  reward, 
jj’m  sworn  in  as  deputy,  and  you  bet 
”11  come  in  on  the  divvy.” 

1  Clytie  felt  her  heart  beat  fast,  but  she 
basked  her  anxiety  with  an  air  of 
^difference. 

>  “  Now,  little  gal,”  said  the  big  fellow 
bsinuatingly,  the  smoldering  fire  in  his 
tleepy-looking  eyes,  leaping  into  sudden 
!  ame,  “  if  you ’d  only  listen  to  what  I  ’ve 
peen  telling  you,  when  1  get  my  share  of 
piis  reward  1  can  take  you  out  of  this 
; nd  make  a  lady  of  you.  You’re  so 
iretty,  Clytie, —  ” 

|j  “Now  look  ahere,  Bob  Hacker,”  in¬ 
terrupted  Clytie.  “I  tole  yer  the  last 
ime  yo’  was  here  I  did  n’t  want  none  o’ 
|/er  soft  soap,  and  I  meant  it.  I  ain’t 
Igoin’  to  get  married  yet  awhile,  and  I 
jell  yer  right  now  I  would  n’t  have  yer 
!f  yo’  was  the  last  man  on  top  of  the 
J/erth.” 

Hacker  looked  after  her  with  angry 
yes.  “  You  ’ll  pay  for  this,  damn  you!” 
h  Within  an  hour  the  men  had  disposed 
jrf  their  supper  of  brown  beans,  salt 
t>ork,  and  hot  biscuits,  and  were  ready 
jor  the  road. 

“  You  say  he  could  n’t  leave  the  trail 
ibove  here  and  get  back  into  the  road?” 
jisked  Dunning. 

“  Not  without  he ’s  riding  a  mountain 
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sheep  instead  of  a  horse.  It’s  a  rough 
country  off  there,”  replied  Hacker. 

“Well,  let  us  take  the  trail,  then. 
Good  evening,  ladies,  many  thanks  for 
your  kindness.” 

“  ’D-evening,  Mis’  Pettigall, — ’d-even- 
ing,  Clytie, —  remember  what  I  told  you. 
You  ’ll  see  us  coming  along  tomorrow 
with  a  bagged  train  robber.”  And  with 
an  airy  wave  of  the  hand  from  Hacker 
the  men  started  up  the  trail. 

“What  did  yer  want  to  lie  to  ’em 
for,  Clytie?” 

Clytie  laughed  softly.  “  That  Bob 
Hacker  is  so  stuck  up  I  jest  wanted  to 
take  him  down  a  peg,”  she  said. 
“  Besides,  they  would  n’t  give  him  no 
show, — they  ’d  shoot  him  down  like 
they  would  a  coyote.” 

“Wall,  but  it  do  look  kinder  silly  to 
send  ’em  off  on  that  Fandango  trail  when 
the  feller  they  ’re  after  went  right  on  up 
the  Eagle  Creek  road.” 

“Well,  you’re  a  dandy  to  stand  in 
with  me  anyway,”  replied  the  girl,  and 
she  gave  her  grandmother  an  affectionate 
pat. 

“  Guess  1  ’ll  take  Roxy  for  a  gallop, — 
be  back  in  an  hour  or  so,  grammer, — 
ta  ta !  ” 

Roxy  welcomed  her  mistress  with  a 
whinny  and  pawed  the  ground  impatient¬ 
ly  as  she  adjusted  the  circingle. 

The  girl  and  the  horse  were  thoroughly 
en  rapport  as  they  sped  up  the  road. 
Clytie  shook  back  her  hat  so  that  she 
might  feel  the  breeze  on  her  face  and 
hair.  Three  miles  were  passed,  when 
horse  and  rider  at  nearly  the  same 
instant  discerned  through  the  dusk  some¬ 
thing  in  the  road  ahead.  Roxy  pricked 
up  her  ears  and  snorted,  exhibiting  a 
tendency  to  turn  about  and  make  for 
home.  The  steady  hand  and  quiet  voice 
of  her  mistress  reassured  her,  and  on 
approaching  the  object,  Clytie  discov- 
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ered  it  to  be  a  dead  horse  that  lay  full 
in  the  middle  of  the  road.  An  instant’s 
inspection  showed  it  to  be  the  horse  of 
the  stranger  whom  she  had  succored. 
The  gallant  little  animal  had  kept  up 
his  steady  lope  until  exhausted  nature 
had  bid  him  cease.  It  was  evident  that 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  revive  him, 
as  saddle  and  bridle  had  been  removed. 

The  girl  peered  out  in  the  fast  gathering 
gloom  as  if  half  expecting  to  see  the 
beast’s  whilom  rider,  but  the  only 
living  objects  visible  were  the  swallow¬ 
like  insect-feeding  night-hawks,  that 
flew  so  close  to  her  face  that  she  could 
hear  the  loud  burr  of  their  wings. 

“  I  almost  wish  1  had  let  him  take  you, 
old  girl,”  she  said,  rubbing  the  mare’s 
glossy  neck.  “  Well,  they  ’ll  never  find 
him  on  the  Fandango  trail,  anyhow.” 

When  Clytie  returned,  greatly  to  her 
surprise  she  found  Hacker  and  the 
sheriff  at  the  house. 

“  Guess  none  of  you  folks  have  been 
over  the  trail  lately,”  said  Hacker,  and 
there  was  a  touch  of  sarcasm  in  his 
tones. 

“  What ’s  up?”  demanded  Clytie.  “I 
don’t  see  no  train-robber, —  what  you 
done  with  him?”  And  she  glanced  un¬ 
easily  about  the  room. 

“Matter  enough,”  replied  Dunning. 
“  We  found  a  big  landslide  out  here  a 
few  miles.  It  must  have  come  five 
hundred  feet,  1  should  think,  right  across 
the  trail  and  way  on  down  to  the  creek. 
No  chance  to  get  across  that,  with  or 
without  a  horse.” 

“And  what  ’s  mighty  queer,  we 
did  n’t  see  no  fresh  horse  tracks,”  said 
Hacker.  “  Of  course  we  thought  at  first 
it  was  on  account  of  the  rocks,  but  I 
never  followed  a  trail  yet  that  a  horse 
had  just  gone  over  that  I  could  n’t  find 
some  sign  of  it, —  how  do  you  account 
for  it,  Miss  Clytie?” 

“Me?  I  ain’t  accountin’  for  it,”  said 


Clytie  airily.  “  Maybe  the  feller  hie 
in  the  rocks  or  maybe  he  rolled  over  i 
cliff, —  1  don’t  know  what  become  of  hirr 
after  he  left  here.” 

“  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  got  into 
the  Eagle  Creek  road  after  all,”  said  the 
sheriff.  “  He  probably  pretended  tt 
take  that  trail  to  throw  us  off  the  scent.’ 
The  sheriff  evidently  did  not  shan 
Hacker’s  suspicion. 

“This  is  the  longest  trail  1  ever  fol¬ 
lowed,”  continued  Dunning.  “Just  as 
am  ready  to  lay  hands  on  him  the  fellov* 
dodges  me  every  time.” 

“  He  ’ll  have  to  do  some  tall  dodging 
if  he  gets  away  this  time,”  remarked 
Hacker,  and  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  but! 
of  the  pistol  at  his  belt. 

“Let’s  be  getting  on,”  said  thj; 
sheriff.  “  These  horses  are  pretty  wet 
given  out,  but  1  guess  they  ’re  not  so  fa 
gone  as  his.” 

“You  might  let  one  of  us  ta'ke  Roxy! 
Clytie,”  suggested  Hacker. 

“  Not  much,  yo’  ain’t  goin’  to  take  m;’ 
mare,”  responded  the  girl.  “Run  he 
to  death,  and  maybe  get  her  shot, — I  ’j 
like  to  see  yer !  ” 

“  Oh,  I  guess  we’d  better  travel  to 
gether  anyway,”  said  Dunning,  “  sji 
there  would  be  no  use  of  one  fresh  horsed 
But  I  don’t  think  there  would  be  ani 
danger  of  your  mare’s  getting  shot,”  h: 
added.  “  That  fellow  was  fool  enoug’i 
to  lose  his  gun  a  couple  of  days  ago,  anil 
I  don’t  think  he  has  had  a  chance  to  gej 
another  yet.”  | 

Clytie  felt  strangely  anxious  as  sh| 
saw  the  heavily  armed  men  start  up  thj 
Eagle  Creek  road.  “Oh,  Roxy,”  shi 
said,  as  she  threw  the  horse  some  hay 
“  why  did  n’t  I  let  him  take  you  !  ”  j 

“  Yer  see,  ther  ain’t  no  good  in  lyin'. 
They  ’ll  ketch  him  anyway,”  said  Mrs 
Pettigal’l  as  Clytie  entered  the  house,  j 

“Well,  I’d  lie  a  thousand  times  | 
down  that  Bob  Hacker,  and  I  wish  fj 
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goodness  I  ’d  let  the  feller  have  Roxy,” 
replied  her  grand-daughter. 

“Heady  —  like  her  maw,”  observed 
Mrs.  Pettigall  to  her  pipe. 

It  was  not  long  before  Dunning  and 
Hacker  returned  to  the  house.  On  find¬ 
ing  the  dead  horse  in  the  road  they  were 
satisfied  that  the  man  could  not  get  far 
that  night,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to 
track  him  afoot  in  the  darkness  they  de¬ 
cided  that  nothing  would  be  lost  by  giv¬ 
ing  themselves  and  their  horses  a  few 
hours’  rest. 

In  the  morning  Dunning  arranged  the 
day’s  campaign.  “  This  man  has  made 
inquiries  and  knows  that  the  nearest 
ranch  on  the  Eagle  Creek  road  is  forty 
miles  away,”  he  said  to  Hacker.  “  What 
he  needs  most  is  a  horse,  and  he  knows 
these  women  are  here  alone.  Now  the 
chances  are  I\e  will  cover  his  tracks  and 
hide  in  the  rocks,  and  as  soon  as  we  go 
on  he  will  be  here  after  grub  and  a  cay- 
use.” 

“  That ’s  about  how  I ’ve  got  it  put 
up,”  agreed  Hacker. 

“  He  does  n’t  know  that  you  are  along 
with  me, — thinks  I  am  alone  probably, — 
so  you  had  better  lie  quiet  here  at  the 
house,  and  I  will  go  on  up  the  road  and 
see  what  chance  there  is  to  track  him.” 

Hacker  readily  assented  To  the  plan. 
He  thought  he  saw  the  prospect  of  some 
pleasant  hours  spent  in  the  company  of 
Clytie. 

No  sooner  had  Dunning  got  out  of 
sight  than  Clytie  announced  her  inten¬ 
tion  of  going  out  to  the  rim-rock,  which 
formed  the  eastern  wall  of  the  canon  up 
which  the  Eagle  Creek  road  ran,  to  shoot 
a  deer. 

“  Gran’dad  says  he  seen  a  fine,,  buck 
up  there  a  few  days  ago  and  I  want  some 
fresh  meat,”  she  said. 

Hacker  employed  all  the  argumenta¬ 
tive  ability  he  possessed  in  the  attempt 
to  dissuade  her. 


“  Chances  are  you  ’ll  run  across  this 
robber,  and  there’s  no  telling  what  he  ’ll 
do.” 

Clytie  only  laughed. 

Finding  his  own  eloquence  of  no  avail, 
Hacker  appealed  to  Mrs.  Pettigall. 

“  Reckon  the  gal  can  take  care  of  her¬ 
self,”  said  the  old  woman,  “and  don’t 
yer  forgit  she  ’ll  bring  home  some  fresh 
meat.  She ’s  nigh  as  good  a  shot  as  the 
old  man,  and  he  don’t  never  miss.” 

Clytie  did  not  take  her  mare,  for 
amidst  the  brush  and  broken  rocks  of  the 
steep  hill-side  a  horse  would  be  useless. 
She  quietly  put  together  a  few  provisions, 
and  swinging  the  rifle  over  her  shoulder, 
she  strode  away  towards  the  rim-rock. 

Meanwhile  Sheriff  Dunning  was  en¬ 
deavoring  to  trace  the  robber  from  the 
point  in  the  road  where  the  dead  horse 
lay.  The  soil  was  soft,  and  footprints 
leading  in  a  westerly  direction  were 
plainly  visible.  Just  east  of  where  he 
stood  was  the  wall  of  the  canon,  pre¬ 
cipitous  and  cliff-like  in  places,  the  huge 
surface  of  the  rock  streaked  and  splashed 
with  color, — greens,  yellows,  reds,  and 
white,  —  irregularly  flung  on,  till  the 
mountain-side  looked  like  the  palette  of 
some  giant  painter.  Again,  the  wall  was 
broken,  inclining  at  a  variable  angle,  and 
covered  in  places  with  patches  of  stunted 
junipers,  mountain  mahogany,  and  other 
hardy  growths.  In  places  the  road  ran  close 
to  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  but  here  and  there 
it  turned  a  little  to  the  west  to  avoid  a 
thick  copse  or  a  mass  of  jagged  rocks. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  several  miles  was  a  level  stretch 
of  land  covered  with  a  growth  of  sage¬ 
brush.  At  the  end  of  this  tract  was  the 
other  wall  of  the  valley,  precipitous  and 
wild  like  that  facing  it.  It  was  through 
the  thick  sage-brush  to  the  west  that  the 
fugitive  had  taken  his  course,  his  foot¬ 
prints  being  plainly  discernible  in  the 
yielding  earth. 
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I  Dunning  took  up  the  trail  and  followed 
lit  without  difficulty  across  the  valley, 
but  on  reaching  the  other  side  he  found 
himself  baffled  ;  for  here  the  ground  was 
hard  and  covered  with  loose  rocks,  and 
'at  this  point  the  man  had  evidently  taken 
'pains  to  conceal  his  traces. 

Finding  himself  at  a  loss  which  way 
ito  turn,  the  sheriff,  on  reaching  an  ele- 
Jvated  spot,  dismounted,  and  taking  from 
'their  case  a  pair  of  field-glasses  which  he 
had  borrowed  from  a  cattle-man  the  pre¬ 
vious  day,  scanned  the  landscape.  Glan¬ 
cing  back  toward  the  road,  he  saw  a  sight 
which  turned  his  face  paie  and  caused 
his  body  to  grow  rigid  with  the  intensity 
of  sudden  emotion. 

He  saw  two  horsemen,  separated  by  a 
distance  of  several  hundred  yards,  going 
,up  the  road  at  the  top  of  their  speed.  It 
needed  no  second  glance  to  show  that 
they  were  pursuer  and  pursued. 

The  sheriff’s  glass  revealed  that  the 
foremost  horse  was  the  gray  gelding 
ridden  by  Hacker  the  previous  day,  and 
that  the  other  was  the  bay  mare  of  the 
Pettigalls.  But  now  it  was  the  vaquero 
who  rode  Roxy,  and  Dunning  immedi¬ 
ately  surmised  that  the  foremost  horse¬ 
man  was  none  other  than  the  man  of 
whom  he  was  in  search. 

The  robber,  evidently,  had  made  a  de¬ 
tour  through  the  rocks  and  got  back  to 
the  road.  Having  from  his  hiding  place 
watched  Dunning  take  his  departure,  he 
had,  as  soon  as  he  believed  it  safe,  made 
his  way  again  to  the  ranch.  The  sheriff 
readily  imagined  how  the  man  had  slipped 
into  the  barn,  and  seizing  the  first  horse 
he  saw,  which  happened  to  be  Hacker’s, 
had  made  his  escape,  not  being  discov¬ 
ered  by  the  vaquero  until  he  had  made 
considerable  progress  up  the  road. 

Dunning  watched  the  race  for  a  moment 
with  intense  interest.  He  soon  saw  that 
it  was  to  be  most  unequal,  for  the  strain 
of  blood  in  the  mare  and  the  superior 


horsemanship  of  the  vaquero  counted  for 
much.  It  would  be  no  more  than  play 
for  Roxy  to  close  up  the  gap  before  her. 

“  If  that  fellow  hasn’t  a  gun  he’s  a 
fool  not  to  quit,”  thought  the  sheriff. 
“  The  vaquero  will  be  within  range  in 
about  a  minute  and  he  will  pump  lead 
into  him  sure.” 

Nevertheless,  the  rider  of  the  gray 
gelding  urged  on  his  horse  as  though 
there  remained  a  thousand  chances  for 
escape. 

Roxy  was  getting  warmed  up  to  the 
chase,  and  the  drop  of  racers’  blood  she 
inherited  was  showing  itself.  She  stuck 
forward  her  delicate  nose  and  laid  back 
her  little  ears  until  her  head  seemed  al¬ 
most  on  a  line  with  her  neck.  Her  body 
lengthened  out  and  her  slender  legs  car¬ 
ried  her  forward  with  the  regularity  of  a 
machine.  Surely  the  robber  would  sur¬ 
render,  surely  he  must  realize  the  hope¬ 
lessness  of  his  position.  But  no,  still  he 
urged  his  horse  on,  while  with  every  leap 
Roxy  and  her  rider  drew  nearer. 

Suddenly  the  sheriff  saw  floating  out 
from  the  rocks  far  above  the  horsemen  a 
puff  of  white  smoke.  At  the  same  instant 
he  saw  the  gait  of  the  noble  mare  break. 
She  stumbled  and  threw  up  her  head  as 
if  to  prevent  a  fall, — then  she  sank  to 
her  knees,  and  an  instant  later  rolled 
heavily  on  her  side. 

The  vaquero  was  on  his  feet  in  an  in¬ 
stant.  He  took  a  glance  at  the  fugitive 
and  another  at  the  cliff.  Then  he  ran 
across  the  road  and  crouched  behind  a 
rock.  There  was  a  good  rifle  shot  some¬ 
where  up  there  on  the  hill-side  and 
Hacker  did  not  intend  to  take  any 
chances. 

The  sheriff’s  astonishment  was  so  great 
at  this  unexpected  ending  of  the  chase 
that  for  a  moment  he  did  not  move.  But 
he  was  a  man  accustomed  to  the  unex¬ 
pected  and  given  to  action,  and  he 
quickly  recovered  his  faculties. 
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He  sprang  into  the  saddle  and  urged 
his  horse  toward  the  road,  intending  to 
take  up  the  pursuit  where  Hacker  had 
dropped  it. 

The  ground,  however,  was  covered 
with  broken  rocks,  and  his  progress  was 
necessarily  slow.  His  impatience  out¬ 
stripped  his  judgment,  and  he  had  not 
covered  a  half  mile  when  his  horse  stum¬ 
bled,  nearly  throwing  his  rider  over  his 
head,  and  when  the  animal  recovered 
the  sheriff  found  he  had  strained  a  ten¬ 
don  and  traveled  with  a  decided  limp. 

“Looks  like  we’re  not  going  to  bag 
any  train-robbers  today,”  he  muttered 
with  an  oath. 

A  while  later  Dunning  and  Hacker 
were  engaged  in  a  council  of  war  in  the 
barn.  “  I  am  as  certain  the  girl  fired  the 
shot  as  if  I  had  seen  her  do  it,”  Hacker 
was  saying. 

“  It  looks  like  it,  but  I  can’t  conceive 
of  her  motive,”  replied  Dunning.  “  She 
thought  the  world  and  all  of  the  mare,  and 


I  don’t  see  whatfinterest^she  could"have 
had  in  that  fellow’s  escaping.” 

“She’s  a  mighty  queer  girl  and  I 
would  n’t  be  surprised  at  nothing  she 
done,”  commented  Hacker. 

“  The  only  thing  now  is  to  take  the 
lame  horse  and  go  back  to  the  XL*-— 
that’s  thirty  miles,  you  say, — and  get 
fresh  horses.  By  the  time  we  get  a  new 
start  the  fellow  will  be  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  am  afraid  he ’s  going  to  give  me 
the  slip  after  all,  he’s  foxy,  and  luck  is 
with  him.” 

That  day  at  dusk,  when  the  diminutive 
night-hawks  were  darting  and  flashing 
through  the  air,  Clytie  lay  in  the  dusty 
road  with  her  arms  about  the  neck  of  her 
dead  mare,  and  where  her  face  rested 
the  horse’s  hair  was  wet  with  her  tears. 

“  Dear  Roxy,  poor  girl,  I  had  to  do  it,” 
she  whispered. 

She  kissed  the  dead  mare  again,  then 
went  up  the  lonely  road  toward  home. 

Bradford  Woodbridge. 


ITALIAN  FISHER. 

JJNbER  the  cliff,  in  frail  and  open  boat, 

The  fisher  rides,  and  to  the  narrow  shore 
Drags  the  huge  net,  with  its  brine  sparkling  store. 
Across  the  water  safe  the  drenched  crafts  float. 

This  heaving  billow  echoes  his  rude  note, 

As  at  the  helm  he  sings  the  old  songs  o’er, 
Remembering  blue  Naples,  which  once  bore 
His  lifted  sail.  There  from  the  charmed  throat 
Of  nightingale  the  dark  was  vocal  long, 

In  olive  groves  and  fragrant  orange  tree, — 

Rich  vineyards  echoing  the  happy  song  ! 

No  bitter  memory  of  care  or  wrong 
Clouds  his  bright  day,  the  while  he  ploweth  free, 

These  fruitful  furrows  of  our  Western  sea  ! 

Sylvia  Lawson  Covey. 


“READY,  AYE,  READY.” 


[  STAND  on  the  edge  of  my  nest; 

I  am  pluming  my  wings  for  flight ; 

The  “  Shadow  of  Death  ”  I  rejoice  to  see, 

Like  a  cloud  that  is  golden  bright, — 

Whose  edges  are  blue  and  fire, 

Whose  center  is  red  and  white. 

I  watch  from  the  edge  of  my  nest, 

While  the  Shadow  of  Death  draws  near, 

And  the  lights  of  home,  long  quenched  on  earth, 
Through  the  beautiful  mists  shine  clear, 

And  the  gardens  of  home  abloom 
With  immortal  flowers  appear. 

’T  is  the  form  of  my  Father’s  house, 

Where  the  many  mansions  be, 

With  turrets  and  towers  and  portals  wide, 

In  the  Shadow  of  Death  I  see  ; 

And  I  hear  the  golden  bells  * 

On  His  robe,  who  died  for  me. 

There  are  signals  of  peace  hung  out 
From  Heaven’s  refulgent  wall, 

And  the  crimson  banner  of  love  is  waved 
By  the  Prince  who  is  Lord  of  All. 

I  flutter  my  eager  wings, 

Impatient  to  hear  the  call. 

For  all  the  windows  of  heaven 
With  welcome  are  open  wide  ; 

And  the  beaming  faces  of  precious  friends, 

Who  seemed  to  me  ro  have  died, 

Look  out,  and  their  arms  are  stretched, 

Are  waving,  my  flight  to  guide. 

I  am  ready,  my  Lord,  O,  King ! 

Ready,  with  yearning  eye, — 

Ready  with  lifted  and  quivering  wing, 

Through  the  Shadow  of  Death  to  fly, 

With  the  rush  of  angel  wings 
Beside  me, —  is  this  to  die? 

Augusta  Moore. 


*  Exodus,  xxviii,  33  and  34. 


THEY  called  her  Busuk,  or  “  the 
youngest’ ’  at  her  birth.  Her  father,  the 
old  punghulo,  or  chief,  of'  the  little  cam- 
pong ,  or  village,  of  Passir  Panjang,  whis¬ 
pered  the  soft  Allah  Akbar,  the  prayer 
to  Allah,  in  her  small  brown  ear. 

The  subjects  of  the  punghulo  brought 
presents  of  sarongs  run  with  gold  thread, 
and  not  larger  than  a  handkerchief,  for 
Busuk  to  wear  about  her  waist.  They 
also  brought  gifts  of  rice  in  baskets  of 
cunningly  woven  cocoanut  fiber  ;  of  ba¬ 
nanas,  a  hundred  on  a  bunch;  of  durians , 
that  filled  the  bungalow  with  so  strong  an 
odor  that  Busuk  drew  up  her  wrinkled, 
tiny  face  into  a  quaint  frown  ;  of  cocoa- 
nuts  in  their  great  green,  oval  shucks. 


Busuk’s  old  aunt,  who  lived  far  awat 
up  the  River  Maur,  near  the  foot  oj 
Mount  Ophir,  sent  a  yellow  gold  pin  fo 
the  hair ;  her  husband,  the  Hadji  Mat 
had  washed  the  gold  from  the  bed  of  thj 
stream  that  rushed  by  their  bungalow.  J 

Busuk’s  brother,  who  was  a  sergean 
in  his  Highness’s  the  Sultan’s  artillery 
at  Johore,  brought  a  tiny  pair  of  sandal! 
all  worked  in  many-colored  beads.  Nevej 
had  such  presents  been  seen  at  the  birt| 
of  any  other  of  Punghulo  Sahak’s  child 
ren. 

Two  days  later  the  Imam  Paduka  Tuas 
sent  Busuk’s  father  a  letter  sewn  up  in  i 
yellow  bag.  It  contained  a  blessing  fo 
Busuk.  Busuk  kept  the  letter  all  he 


j 
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!  life,  for  it  was  a  great  thing  for  the  high 
(  priest  to  do. 

1 

On  the  seventh  day  Busuk’s  head 
was  shaven  and  she  was  named  Fatima  ; 
(but  they  called  her  Busuk  in  the  cam- 
]pong ,  and  some  even  called  her  Inchi 
Busuk,  the  princess. 

From  the  low-barred  window  of  Busuk’s 
home  she  could  look  out  on  the  shimmer- 
j  ing,  sun-lit  waters  of  the  Straits  of  Ma¬ 
lacca.  The  loom  on  which  Busuk’s 
mother  wove  the  sarongs*  for  the  Pung- 
hulo  and  for  her  sons  stood  by  the  side 
of  the  window,  and  Busuk,  from  the  sling 
in  which  she  sat  on  her  mother’s  side, 
could  see  the  fishing  praus  glide  by,  and 
'also  the  big  lumber  tongkangs ,  and  at 
rare  intervals  one  of  his  Highness’s 
launches. 

Sometimes  she  blinked  her  eyes  as  a 
vagrant  shaft  of  sunlight  straggled  down 
through  the  great  green  and  yellow 
fronds  of  the  cocoanut-palms  that  stood 
about  the  bungalow ;  sometimes  she 
kept  her  little  black  eyes  fixed  gravely 
on  the  flying  -shuttle  which  her  mother 
threw  deftly  back  and  forth  through  the 
many-colored  threads  ;  but  best  of  all 
did  she  love  to  watch  the  little  gray  liz¬ 
ards  that  ran  about  on  the  palm  sides  of 
the  house  after  the  flies  and  moths. 

She  was  soon  able  to  answer  the  liz¬ 
ards'  call  of  “gecho,  gecho,”  and  once 
she  laughed  outright  when  one,  in  fright 
of  her  baby-fingers,  dropped  its  tail  and 
went  wiggling  away  like  a  boat  without 
a  rudder.  But  most  of  the  time  she 
swung  and  crowed  in  her  wicker  cradle 
under  the  low  rafters. 

When  Busuk  grew  older,  she  was  car¬ 
ried  every  day  down  the  ladder  of  the 
house  and  put  on  the  warm  white 
sand  with  the  other  children.  They 
were  all  naked,  save  for  a  little  chintz 
bib  that  was  tied  to  their  necks ;  so  it 
made  no  difference  how  many  mud  pies 


they  made  on  the  beach  nor  how  wet 
they  got  in  the  tepid  waters  of  the  ocean. 
They  had  only  to  look  out  carefully  for 
the  crocodiles  that  glided  noiselessly 
among  the  mangrove  roots. 

One  day  one  of  Busuk’s  playmates  was 
caught  in  the  cruel  jaws  of  a  crocodile, 
and  lost  its  hand.  The  men  from  the 
village  went  out  into  the  labyrinth  of 
roots  that  stood  up  above  the  flood  like  a 
huge  scaffolding,  and  caught  the  man- 
eater  with  ropes  of  the  gamooty  palm. 
They  dragged  it  up  the  beach  and  put 
out  its  eyes  with  red-hot  spikes  of  the 
hard  billion-wood. 

Although  the  varnished  leaves  of  the 
cocoanuts  kept  almost  every  ray  of  sun¬ 
light  out  of  the  little  village,  and  though 
the  children  could  play  in  the  airy  spaces 
under  their  own  houses,  their  heads  and 
faces  were  painted  with  a  paste  of  flour 
and  water  to  keep  their  tender  skins 
from  chafing  in  the  hot,  moist  air. 

At  evening,  when  the  fierce  sun  went 
down  behind  the  great  banian-tree  that 
nearly  hid  Mount  Pulei,  the  khateeb 
would  sound  the  call  to  prayer  on  a  hollow 
log  that  hung  up  before  the  little  palm- 
thatched  mosque.  Then  Busuk  and  her 
playmates  would  fall  on  their  faces,  while 
the  holy  man  sang  in  a  soft,  monotonous 
voice  the  promises  of  the  Koran,  the  men 
of  the  campong  answering.  “  Allah  il 
Allah,”  he  would  sing,  and  “  Mahomet 
is  his  prophet,”  they  would  answer. 

Every  night  Busuk  would  lie  down  on 
a  mat  on  the  floor  of  the  house  with  a 
little  wooden  pillow  under  her  neck,  and 
when  she  dared  she  would  peep  down 
through  the  open  spaces  in  the  bamboo 
floor  into  the  darkness  beneath.  Once 
she  heard  a  low  growl,  and  a  great  dark 
form  stood  right  below  her.  She  could 
see  its  tail  lashing  its  sides  with  short, 
whip-like  movements.  Then  all  the  dogs 
in  the  campong  began  to  bark,  and  the 
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men  rushed  down  their  ladders  scream¬ 
ing,  “  Harimau!  Harimau /”  (A  tiger!  A 
tiger!)  The  next  morning  she  found  that 
her  pet  dog,  Fatima,  named  after  her¬ 
self,  had  been  killed  by  one  stroke  of  the 
great  beast’s  paw.  Once  a  monster 
python  swung  from  a  cocoanut-tree 
through  the  window  of  her  home,  and 
wound  itself  round  round  and  the  post  of 
her  mother’s  loom.  It  took  a  dozen  men 
to  tie  a  rope  to  the  serpent’s  tail,  and  pull 
it  out. 

Busuk  went  everywhere  astride  the 
Punghulo’s  broad  shoulders  as  he  col¬ 
lected  the  taxes  and  settled  the  disputes 
in  the  little  village.  She  went  out  into 
the  straits  in  the  big  prau  that  floated 
the  star  and  crescent  of  Johore  over  its 
stern,  to  look  at  the  fishing-stakes,  and 
was  nearly  wrecked  by  a  great  water¬ 
spout  that  burst  within  a  few  feet  of 
them. 

Then  she  went  twice  to  Johore,  and 
gazed  in  open-eyed  wonder  at  the  palaces 
of  the  sultan  and  at  the  fort  in  which  her 
uncle  was  an  officer. 

“  Some  day,”  she  thought,  “  I  may 
see  his  Highness,  and  he  may  notice  me 
and  smile.  For  had  not  his  Highness 
spoken  twice  to  her  father  and  called 
him  a  good  man?  So  whenever  she  went 
to  Johore  she  put  on  her  best  sarong  and 
kabaya ,  and  in  her  jetty  black  hair  she 
put  the  pin  her  aunt  had  given  her, 
with  a  spray  of  sweet-smelling  chumpaka 
flower. 

When  she  was  four  years  old  she  went 
to  the  penager  to  learn  to  read  and  write. 
In  a  few  months  she  could  outstrip  any 
one  in  the  class  in  tracing  Arabic  char¬ 
acters  on  the  sand-sprinkled  floor,  and 
she  knew  whole  chapters  in  the  Koran. 

So  the  days  were  passed  in  the  little 
campong  under  the  gently-swaying  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  the  little  Malayan  girl  grew  up 
like  her  companions,  free  and  wild,  with 


little  thought  beyond  the  morrow.  That 
some  day  she  was  to  be  married,  she 
knew,  for  since  her  first  birthday  she 
had  been  engaged  to  Mamat,  the  son  of 
her  father’s  friend,  the  punghulo  of  Ban¬ 
der  Bahru. 

She  had  never  seen  Mamat,  nor  he 
her,  for  it  was  not  proper  that  a  Malay 
should  see  his  intended  before  marriage. 
She  had  heard  that  he  was  strong  and 
lithe  of  limb,  and  could  beat  all  his  fel- ! 
lows  at  the  game  called  raga.  When  the 
wicker-ball  was  in  the  air  he  never  let  it 
touch  the  ground,  for  he  was  as  quick 
with  his  head  and  feet,  shoulders,  hips 
and  breast,  as  with  his  hands.  He  could  , 
swim  and  box,  and  had  once  gone  with  ; 
his  father  to  the  seaports  on  New  Year’s  j 
day  at  Singapore,  and  his  own  prau  had 
won  the  short  distance  race. 

Mamat  was  three  years  older  than 
Busuk,  and  they  were  to  be  married , 
when  she  was  fifteen. 

At  first  she  cried  a  little,  for  she  was  ; 
sad  at  he  thought  of  giving  up  her  play¬ 
mates.  But  then  the  older  women  told 
her  that  she  could  chew  betel  when  she  ; 
was  married,  and  her  mother  showed 
her  a  little  set  of  betel-nut  boxes,  for 
which  she  had  sent  to  Singapore.  Each 
cup  was  of  silver,  and  the  box  was  : 
cunningly  inlaid  with  storks  and  cherry  , 
blossoms.  It  had  cost  her  mother  a 
month’s  hard  labor  on  the  loom. 

Then  Mamat  was  not  to  take  her  back  1 
to  his  father’s  bungalow.  He  had  built  , 
a  little  one  of  his  own,  raised  up  on  palm 
posts  six  feet  from  the  ground,  so  that 
she  need  not  fear  tigers  or  snakes  or 
white  ants.  Its  sides  were  of  plaited  \ 
palm  leaves,  every  other  one  colored 
differently,  and  its  roof  was  of  the  choi¬ 
cest  attap ,  each  leaf  bent  carefully  over  a  : 
rod  of  rattan,  and  stitched  so  evenly  j 
that  not  a  drop  of  rain  could  get  ; 
through. 


!j  BUSUK’S  home. 

t 


E 

Inside  there  was  a  room  especially  for 
'her,  with  its  sides  hung  with  sarongs , 
jand  by  the  window  was  a  loom  made  of 
^kamooning  wood,  finer  than  her  mother’s. 
^Outside,  under  the  eaves,  was  a  house  of 
bent  rattan  for  her  ring-doves,  and  a 
^shelf  where  her  silver-haired  monkey 
}  could  sun  himself. 

j  So  Busuk  forgot  her  grief,  and  she 
^ watched  with  ill-concealed  eagerness  the 
;  coming  of  Mamat’s  friends  with  presents 
I  of  tobacco  and  rice  and  bone-tipped 
krisses.  Then  for  the  first  time  she  was 
.permitted  to  open  the  camphor-wood 
behest  and  gaze  upon  all  the  beautiful 
j  things  that  she  was  to  wear  for  the  one 
j  great  day. 

Her  mother  and  elder  sisters  had  been 
I  married  in  them,  and  their  children 
would,  one  after  another,  be  married  in 
them  after  her. 

!  VOL.  xxvii.— 20. 

I; 


There  was  a  sarong  of  silk,  run  with 
threads  of  gold  and  silver,  that  was  large 
enough  to  go  around  her  body  twice  and 
wide  enough  to  hang  from  her  waist  to 
her  ankles  ;  a  belt  of  silver,  with  a  gold 
plate  in  front,  to  hold  the  sarong  in  place; 
a  kabaya ,  or  outer  garment,  that  looked 
like  a  dressing-gown,  and  was  fastened 
down  the  front  with  golden  brooches  of 
curious  Malayan  workmanship  ;  a  pair 
of  red-tipped  sandals  ;  and  a  black  lace 
scarf  to  wear  about  her  black  hair.  There 
were  earrings  and  a  necklace  of  colored 
glass,  and  armlets,  bangles,  and  gold  pins. 
They  all  dazzled  Busuk,  and  she  could 
hardly  wait  to  try  them  on. 

A  buffalo  was  sacrificed  on  the  day  of 
the  ceremony.  The  animal  was  “with¬ 
out  blemish  or  disease.”  The  men  were 
careful  not  to  break  its  fore  or  hind  leg 
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or  its  spine,  after  death,  for  such  was  the 
law.  Its  legs  were  bound  and  its  head 
was  fastened,  and  water  was  poured  up¬ 
on  it  while  the  kadi  prayed.  Then  he 
divided  its  windpipe.  When  it  was 
cooked,  one  half  of  it  was  given  to  the 
priests  and  the  other  half  to  the  people. 

All  the  guests,  and  there  were  many, 
brought  offerings  of  cooked  rice  in  the 
fresh  green  leaves  of  the  plantain,  and 
baskets  of  delicious  mangosteens,  and 
pink  mangoes  and  great  jack-fruits.  A 
curry  was  made  from  the  rice  that  had 
forty  sambuls  to  mix  with  it.  There 
were  the  pods  of  the  moringa-tree,  chilis 
and  capsicums,  prawns  and  decayed  fish, 
chutneys  and  onions,  ducks’  eggs  and 
fish  roes,  peppers  and  cucumbers  and 
grated  cocoanuts. 

It  was  a  wonderful  curry,  made  by  one 
of  the  sultan’s  own  cooks  ;  for  the  Pung- 
hulo  Sahak  spared  no  expense  in  the 
marriage  of  this,  his  last  daughter,  and  a 
great  feast  is  exceedingly  honorable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  guests. 

Busuk’s  long  black  hair  had  to  be  done 
up  in  a  marvelous  chignon  on  the  top  of 
her  head.  First,  her  maids  washed  it 
beautifully  clean  with  the  juice  of  the 
lime  and  the  lather  of  the  soap-nut ;  then 
it  was  combed  and  brushed  until  every 
hair  glistened  like  ebony  ;  next  it  was 
twisted  up  and  stuck  full  of  the  quaint 
golden  and  tortoise-shell  bodkins,  with 
here  and  there  a  spray  of  jasmine  and 
chumpaka. 

Busuk’s  milky-white  teeth  had  to  be 
filed  off  more  than  a  fourth.  She  put  her 
head  down  on  the  lap  of  the  woman  and 
closed  her  eyes  tight  to  keep  back  the 
hot  tears  that  would  fall,  but  after  the 
pain  was  over  and  her  teeth  were  black¬ 
ened,  she  looked  in  the  mirror  at  her 
swollen  gums  and  thought  that  she  was 
very  beautiful.  Now  she  could  chew  the 
betel-nut  from  the  box  her  mother  had 
given  her! 


MALAY  WOMAN  IN  MOSQUE  DRESS. 


The  palms  of  her  hands  and  the  naif 
of  her  fingers  and  toes  were  painted  red 
with  henna,  and  the  lids  of  her  eyed 
touched  up  with  antimony.  When  al| 
was  finished,  they  led  her  out  into  the 
great  room,  which  was  decorated  witnj 


mats  of  colored  palm,  masses  of  sweetj 


smelling  flowers  and  maiden-hair  fern: 


There  they  placed  her  in  the  chair  oi 


state  to  receive  her  relatives  and  friends 


1 

She  trembled  a  little  for  fear  Mamajl 
would  not  think  her  beautiful,  but  when  I 
last  of  all,  he  came  up  and  smiled  and] 
claimed  the  bit  of  betel-nut  that  she  wad 
chewing  for  the  first  time,  and  placed  ill 
in  his  mouth,  she  smiled  back  and  wad 
very  happy. 

Then  the  kadi  pronounced  them  marjl 
and  wife  in  the  presence  of  all,  for  is  i| 
not  written,  “  Written  deeds  may  ba 
forged,  destroyed,  or  altered,  but  thd 
memory  of  what  is  transacted  in  thej 
presence  of  a  thousand  witnesses  musl 
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emain  sacred.  Allah  il  Allah!”  And 
II  the  people  answered,  “  Suka!  Suka V* 
We  wish  it!  We  wish  it!) 

Then  Mamat  took  his  seat  on  the  dais 
leside  the  bride,  and  the  Punghulo  passed 
bout  the  betel-box.  First,  Busuk  took 
jut  a  syrah  leaf  smeared  with  lime  and 
Jaced  in  it  some  broken  fragments  of  the 
'etel-nut,  and  chewed  it  until  a  bright 
pd  liquid  oozed  from  the  corners  of  her 
louth.  The  others  did  the  same. 

;  Then  the  women  brought  garlands  of 
lowers  —  red  allamandas,  yellow  convol- 
ulus  and  pink  hibiscus  —  and  hung  them 
bout  Busuk  and  Mamat,  while  the  musi¬ 
cians  outside  beat  their  crocodile-hide 
irums  in  frantic  haste. 

The  great  feast  began  out  in  the  sandy 
laza  before  the  houses.  There  was 
bck-fighting  and  kicking  the  raga-ball, 
Wrestling  and  boxing,  and  some  gambling 
mong  the  elders. 


Toward  night  Busuk  was  put  in  a 
rattan  chair  and  carried  by  the  young 
men,  while  Mamat  and  the  girls  walked 
by  her  side,  a  mile  away,  where  her 
husband’s  big  cadjang-covered  prau  lay 
moored.  It  was  to  take  them  to  his 
bungalow  at  Bander  Bahru.  The  band 
went,  too,  and  the  boys  shot  off  guns 
and  fire-crackers  all  the  way,  until 
Busuk’s  head  swam,  and  she  was  so 
happy  that  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes 
and  trickled  down  through  the  rouge  on 
her  cheeks. 

So  ended  Busuk’s  childhood.  She  was 
not  quite  fifteen  when  she  became  mis¬ 
tress  of  her  own  little  palm-thatched 
home.  But  it  was  not  play  housekeep¬ 
ing  with  her,  for  she  must  weave  the 
sarongs  for  Mamat  and  herself  for  clothes 
and  for  spreads  at  night,  and  the  weav¬ 
ing  of  each  cost  her  twenty  days’  hard 
labor.  If  she  could  weave  an  extra  one 
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from  time  to  time,  Mamat  would  take  it 
up  to  Singapore  and  trade  it  at  the  ba¬ 
zaar  for  a  pin  for  the  hair  or  a  sunshade 
with  a  white  fringe  about  it. 

Then  there  were  the  shell-fish  and 
prawns  on  the  sea-shore  to  be  found, 
greens  to  be  sought  out  in  the  jungle, 
and  the  padi,  or  rice  ,  to  be  weeded.  She 
must  keep  a  plentiful  supply  of  betel- 
nut  and  lemon  leaves  for  Mamat  and  her¬ 
self,  and  one  day  there  was  a  little  boy 
to  look  after  and  make  tiny  sarongs  for. 

So,  long  before  the  time  that  our 
American  girls  are  out  of  school,  and 
about  the  time  they  are  putting  on  long 
dresses,  Busuk  was  a  woman.  Her 
shoulders  were  bent,  her  face  wrinkled, 
her  teeth  decayed  and  falling  out  from 
the  use  of  the  syrah  leaf.  She  had 
settled  the  engagement  of  her  oldest  boy 
to  a  little  girl  of  two  years  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  campong ,  and  was  dusting  out  the 
things  in  the  camphor-wood  chest,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  great  occasion. 

I  used  to  wonder,  as  I  wandered 
through  one  of  these  secluded  little  Ma¬ 
lay  villages  that  line  the  shores  of  the 


peninsula  and  are  scattered  over  its  in-1 
terior,  if  the  little  girl  mothers  who  were 
carrying  water  and  weaving  mats  did! 
not  sometimes  long  to  get  down  on  the! 
warm,  white  sands  and  have  a  regular, 
romp  among  themselves, —  playing  “Cat- 
a-corner”  or  “  1  spy/’  for  none  of  them 
were  over  seventeen  or  eighteen! 

Still  their  lives  are  not  unhappy.  Their 
husbands  are  kind  and  sober,  and  they 
are  never  destitute.  They  have  theii 
families  about  them,  and  hear  laughtei 
and  merriment  from  one  sunny  year  t<f 
another. 

Busuk’s  father-in-law  is  dead  now,  anc 
the  last  time  1  visited  Bander  Bahru  tc 
shoot  wild  pig,  Mamat  was  punghuloj 
collecting  the  taxes  and  administering 
the  laws. 

He  raised  the  back  of  his  open  palm  t<j 
his  forehead  with  a  quiet  dignity  when  ! 
left,  after  the  day’s  sport,  and  said; 
“  Tabek!  Tuan  Consul.  Do  not  forge! 
Mamat’s  humble  bungalow.”  And  BusuS 
came  down  the  ladder  with  little  Mama! 
astride  her  bare  shoulders,  with  a  pleas! 
ant  “Tabek!  Tuan!  (Good-by,  my  lord.! 
May  Allah’s  smile  be  ever  with  you.”  j 
RounsevelLe  Wildwan.  j 

_ _  ! 

' 
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THE  “GEN’RAL.” 


T  WAS  a  number  of  years  ago 
—  almost  more  than  I  care  to  re¬ 
member —  when  I  first  met  the 
“  Gen’ral.”  He  came  to  the  hy¬ 
draulic  mine  to  work  for  my 
father  and  uncle.  On  be¬ 
ing  questioned  as  to  his 
title,  he  asserted  that  he 
had  fought  and  bled  in  the 
Mexican  war,  and  in  con- 
seqence  had  been  dubbed  “Gen’ral” 
by  the  miners  on  the  ridge. 


He  was  tall  and  ungainly  and  reserri 
bled  in  a  marked  degree  the  portraits  <j 
Abraham  Lincoln,  without,  I  fear,  po^j 
sessing  many  other  characteristics  of  thaj 
noble  man. 

The  boys  soon  decided  that  the  “  Gerj 
’ral  ”  was  a  little  weak  in  the  uppe 
story,  but  a  good  natured,  harmless  so! 
of  an  individual,  with  a  tendency  to  lea 
on  his  shovel  and  spin  yarns  aboif 
“  When  I  fit  in  the  Mexican  war.” 

About  three  miles  from  our  place,  nes 
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|he  little  town  of  C - ,  stood  a  small 

livern  kept  by  the  Widow  Mulchay.  She 
ad  been  widowed  but  a  few  months 
i/hen  the  “  Gen’ral  ”  came  to  work  for 
|S,  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Mulchay  hav- 
jig  had  so  little  sense  of  his  own  impor- 
ance  as  to  rupture  a  blood-vessel  one 
vening,  in  consequence  of  the  exertion 
jf  dragging  the  partner  of  his  joys  and 
Sorrows  (Mrs.  Mulchay  weighed  two 
iundred)  around  the  barroom  by  the 
jair.  Everybody  said  it  was  a  good  thing 
or  the  Widow  when  he  died,  as  the  gray 
pare  was  the  better  horse  in  that  team, 
,nd  he  had  wasted  more  “  stingo  ”  than 
my  man  of  his  size  on  the  ridge,  having 
dways  been  his  own  best  customer  at 
jhe  bar.  But  his  widow  was  quite  in¬ 
consolable  ;  she  was  an  English  woman, 
is  she  always  took  pains  to  state,  and 
Vas  fat  and  forty  but  not  at  all  fair. 

The  lamented  Mr.  Mulchay  had  been 
per  second  matrimonial  venture,  and  it 
[vas  but  a  short  time  till  the  wink  was 
passed  among  the  boys  that  she  was  on 
;:he  lookout  for  a  third,  but  the  lady’s 
cemper  was  known  to  be  a  little  uncer- 
:ain,  though  her  thrift  and  energy  were 
unquestioned.  She  was  known  to  be 
doing  a  good  business,  especially  at  the 
oar.  She  had  a  few  acres  of  land  fenced 
in  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  here  she 
had  a  small  orchard  and  vegetable  patch. 

The  labor  of  attending  to  all  this  was 
too  much  for  her,  so  she  cast  about  for 
borne  one  to  take  care  of  the  garden,  and 
to  the  surprise  of  all,  succeeded  in  hook¬ 
ing  the  “  Gen’ral.” 

He  looked  a  trifle  more  sheepish  than 
usual  when  he  came  to  say  he  wanted 
to  quit  at  the  mine,  as  he  was  going  to 
work  for  the  Widow,  and  took  the  good- 
natured  raillery  of  the  men  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

I  distinctly  remember  my  mother’s 
saying,  “  Poor  old  fellow  !  ”  as  after  hav¬ 
ing  bidden  him  goodby,  with  best  wishes, 


she  stood  on  the  porch  and  watched  his 
awkward  form,  a  stick  over  his  shoulder 
from  one  end  of  which  depended  a  roll  of 
blankets  and  from  the  other  a  pair  of 
long  boots  and  a  lank  carpet  sack,  dis¬ 
appear  down  the  trail. 

It  was  but  a  few  weeks  after  that  he 
came  across  the  diggings  one  Sunday 
afternoon,  his  large  cowhide  boots  freshly 
greased,  and  his  straight  hair  carefully 
parted  down  the  back  and  brushed  for¬ 
ward  till  it  stood  stiffly  out  on  each  side 
behind  his  ears,  and  invited  us  all  to  his 
wedding.  He  and  the  Widow  were  to  be 
married  in  two  weeks  and  he  desired  the 
presence  of  our  family. 

I  think  my  mother  was  not  surprised, 
but  there  was  a  look  of  commiseration  on 
her  face.  She  had  always  thought  the 
old  fellow  kind-hearted  and  well  mean¬ 
ing  and  her  opinion  of  the  Widow  was  not 
high. 

The  “Gen’ral”  particularly  desired 
that  my  handsome  young  uncle  Rob 
should  be  his  best  man,  and  after  hearing 
that  pretty  Miss  Tyrrell,  the  village 
school  ma’am  who  boarded  with  the 
Widow,  was  to  be  bridesmaid,  he  read¬ 
ily  agreed. 

It  was  the  prevalent  opinion  in  the 
community  that  the  Widow  had  “  popped 
the  question,”  as  no  one  thought  the 
“  Gen’ral  ”  possessed  the  necessary 
courage. 

Now,  a  wedding  was  a  rarity  in  those 
days,  and  the  Widow  thriftily  decided  to 
follow  her  nuptials  with  a  dance, — tick¬ 
ets,  (including  supper)  five  dollars.  Of 
these  she  sold  over  one  hundred,  passing 
them  over  the  bar  with  the  same  ease 
that  she  did  a  schooner  of  beer,  or  a  glass 
of  whisky.  In  reply  to  the  various  jokers 
she  would  reply  confidentially,  “  Ah 
well,  I  had  to  have  somebody  to  look 
after  the  garden,  and  the  Gen’ral  is  a 
nice,  handy  man.” 

The  wedding  was  to  be  about  three  in 
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the  afternoon,  followed  by  an  elaborate 
dinner  and  the  dance  in  the  evening. 

The  small  fry  were  not  allowed  to  at¬ 
tend,  but  the  wedding  is  still  a  standing 
joke  in  our  family.  A  minister,  the  only 
one  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles,  was 
engaged.  All  were  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  appearance  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Brown,  as  he  held  bi-monthly  services 
in  the  school  house.  The  expected  guests 
had  arrived,  but  not  the  minister.  The 
crowd  was  getting  a  trifle  impatient  when 
the  word  was  passed  around  that  he  had 
come.  My  uncle,  as  best  man,  was  en¬ 
deavoring  to  elbow  back  the  crowd  so  as 
to  give  the  wedding  party  more  room. 
“  Stand  back,  gentlemen,  please  stand 
back  a  little  farther,”  he  repeated. 

A  small,  boyish-looking  fellow,  whom 
uncle  did  not  know,  kept  trying  to  crowd 
his  way  into  the  magic  circle.  My  rel¬ 
ative  pushed  him  back,  kindly  but  firmly, 
saying,  “  My  friend,  please  give  us  more 
room.” 

The  small  man  looked  up  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye.  “  See  here,”  said  he,  “  This 
thing  can’t  go  on  till  I  get  in  here.  I’m 
the  minister.” 

Uncle,  covered  with  confusion,  begged 
his  pardon,  and  the  knot  was  tied.  The 
Reverend  Brown  had  been  unable  to 
come  on  account  of  illness  and  had  sent 
twenty  miles  for  a  friend  to  take  his 
place. 

As  time  passed  on  things  seemed  to 
prosper  with  the  “  Gen’ral  ”  and  his  wife. 
True,  it  was  well  known  that  she  han¬ 
dled  all  the  “  spondulix  ”  and  the  “  Gen¬ 
’ral  ”  was  rarely  or  never  seen  outside  the 
fence.  As  we  passed  the  orchard  on  the 
way  to  and  from  school,  I  have  pleasant 
recollections  of  his  dropping  plump  bell¬ 
flowers  and  bartletts  into  our  aprons  and 
then  scuttling  away  as  though  fearful 
that  “  Ma” — as  he  always  called  her, 
+hough  she  never  had  children — would 
detect  him  in  the  act. 


He  kept  the  garden  in  beautiful  order, 
and  attended  strictly  to  the  hens  and 
pigs,  but  “  Ma  ”  took  charge  of  the  profits 
therefrom. 

He  still  loved  to  lean  on  his  hoe  and 
discuss,  “When  1  fit  in  the  Mexican 
War,”  if  he  could  obtain  a  listener,  but 
at  such  times  “Ma’s”  somewhat  gut¬ 
tural  voice  was  apt  to  break  in  with  a 
command  to  “  Tend  to  that  corn,”  or  ; 
“  See  to  them  pigs.” 

Some  years  after  she  began  to  speak  j 
of  him  as  her  “Poor  old  softy,”  and  it! 
was  quite  evident  to  those  who  knew  : 
him  best  that  his  mind  was  failing. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  some  one 
suggested  to  him  that  he  ought  to  get  a 
pension  from  the  government  for  his 
services  during  the  war.  Undoubtedly  ‘ 
it  was  said  in  a  joke,  as  few  believed 
that  the  old  fellow  had  ever  smelt  gun- 
powder,  but  the  idea  took  root  in  his  ; 
feeble  brain  and  he  talked  of  it  constantly 
for  years  after. 

That  there  was  nothing  in  it  was  evi¬ 
dent,  for  had  there  been  the  slightest 
show  of  a  claim  for  any  thing  of  the  sort, 
“Ma”  would  have  looked  into  it  and, 
secured  it ;  for  the  old  lady’s  avarice  j 
grew  with  her  years  and  she  clutched  | 
the  purse  strings  with  a  tighter  grip. 

When  the  edict  went  forth  against  the  ; 
hydraulic  miners,  we  were  among  the  { 
many  who  sought  homes  elsewhere.  The  i 
closing  of  the  mines  wrought  much  hard¬ 
ship  in  that  part  of  the  State.  From  the 
friends  who  remained  we  heard  occasion- : 
ally  of  those  we  had  left  behind,  and  the 
saddest  story  of  all  came  to  me  not  long 
since. 

Times  had  gone  hardly  with  the  “  Gen- 1 
’ral  ”  and  “  Ma.”  Travel  had  almost 
ceased  and  there  was  little  or  no  market 
for  what  they  raised,  though  everybody 
on  the  ridge  firmly  believed  that  the  old 
lady  had  “salted  down”  enough  to  last 
them  the  rest  of  their  lives.  The  “Gen- 


‘you  surely  don’t  mean  to  send  me  to  the  poor  house? 
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’ral”  was  now  a  feeble  old  man,  but 
still  able  to  putter  round  the  garden  and 
explain  to  his  occasional  listeners  how  he 
expected  to  have  his  pension  soon  and 
how  lucky  it  would  be  for  him  and  “  Ma  ’ ' 
to  have  something  coming  in,  now  that 
they  were  getting  on  in  years.  To  do 
the  old  man  justice,  he  always  seemed 
to  think  everything  of  his  wife  and  evi¬ 
dently  considered  her  a  superior  woman, 
though  he  once  responded  rather  hesitat¬ 
ingly  to  a  joker  who  asked  him,  when 
they  were  first  married,  if  he  considered 
her  a  handsome  woman  :  “  Well  no.  1 
don’t  .exactly  think  she ’s  handsome  in 
her  face,  but  she ’s  a  mighty  smart 
woman.” 

During  rhe  winter  of  1892  he  had  a 
severe  illness  that  kept  him  in  the  house 
for  some  weeks.  “  Ma’s  ”  temper  had 
not  improved  with  age,  and  she  seemed 
to  resent  the  old  man’s  sickness.  The 
neighbors  said  she  acted  as  though  he 
had  done  it  on  purpose.  It  was  soon 
after  this  that  she  began  to  talk  in  con¬ 
fidential  whispers  about  his  being  “  Such 
a  care  and  an  expense  that  she  could  n’t 
afford  it.  He ’d  been  a  burden  on  her 
for  years,  and  now  there  was  nothing 
coming  in  and  she  didn’t  see  but  the 
county ’d  have  to  do  something.” 

And  before  long  it  wa$  the  talk  of  the 
neighborhood  that  “  Old  Miss  Hughes” 
was  going  to  take  the  poor  old  “  Gen’ ral  ” 
to  the  county  poor  farm. 

There  was  much  suppressed  indigna¬ 
tion  at  this  ;  for  the  old  man  was  univer¬ 
sally  liked  for  his  kind  heart  and  gentle 
ways.  But  when  the  old  lady  protested 
with  wet  eyes  and  a  very  red  nose  that 
she  was  too  poor  to  care  for  him  and 
did  n’t  know  what  else  to  do  he  was  get¬ 
ting  “  that  simple,”  no  one  seemed  to 
know  what  to  do  with  him  either,  and  so 
they  did  nothing  but  talk. 

One  lovely  morning  in  October  “  Ma” 
informed  the  “  Gen’ ral  ”  that  they  ^ere 


going  to  the  county  seat,  some  twenty- 
miles  distant,  to  see  about  his  pension. 
The  old  man’s  childish  delight  was  pitiful! 
to  see.  He  had  not  been  more  than  a 
mile  from  home  for  twenty  years,  and 
only  to  think  that  he  was  going  to  get | 
his  long  expected  pension. 

“  You  won’t  have  to  work  so  hard 
now,  Ma,”  he  quavered.  “  The  pension’l 
keep  us  easy  enough.” 

“  You ’d  better  wait  till  we  get  it,”  said 
she  crossly. 

The  old  lady  was  plainly  out  of  spirits; 
which  may  have  accounted  for  the  pack 
ing  of  a  flat  bottle  in  her  handbag. 

She  had  hired  neighbor  Jim  Horton  k 
drive  them  over  in  his  two-seated  spring 
wagon  and  he  told  me  afterwards  that  h< 
did  n’t  know  when  he  had  ever  felt  si 
bad  as  he  did  when  the  old  “  Gen’ral  ’; 
came  out  of  the  house,  a  pathetic  figurej 
attired  in  an  ancient  long-skirted  shinj 
broadcloth  coat,  very  threadbare,  a  hig| 
stock  and  black  silk  kerchief  around  hi) 
thin  neck,  and  a  rusty  silk  hat  on  hij 
gray  head,  and  began  to  talk  pension  tf 
him. 

In  a  few  minutes  “  Ma  ”  bustled  oul 
dressed  in  an  antique  black  silk,  a  broch 
shawl  around  her  ample  shoulders,  and 


bonnet  of  many  summers  ago,  trimmejj 
with  bright  plaid  ribbon,  perched  abovi 
a  very  leathery  and  forbidding  face,  Jl 

The  “Gen’ral”  gazed  at  her  admijj 
ingly  while  Jim  helped  her  to  the  bad]; 
seat,  then  hesitated  a  moment.  He  woujj 
have  liked  to  sit  beside  her  and  the  bac|( 
seat  was  much  more  comfortable,  but  sljl 
sharply  ordered  him  to,  “Git  up  thei?s 
with  Jim  and  let’s  be  off,”  and  of  coun 
he  obeyed. 

It  was  a  long,  dusty  ride,  but  the  no; 
elty  of  it  kept  the  “  Gen’ral  ”  up.  T1 
October  woods  in  the  Sierra  are  beautifi; 
and  the  mountain  roads  wind  throu^ 
magnificent  scenery.  The  oaks  and  ml 
pies  were  turning  to  gold  and  the  poisd  ( 
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ak  flamed  scarlet  in  the  canons.  The 
/histle  of  the  quail,  the  chatter  of  squir¬ 
es,  and  the  shrill  cry  of  the  yellow-ham- 
ier,  could  be  heard  on  all  sides. 

To  the  poor  old  man  these  were  never 
nding  sources  of  delight,  and  he  chat¬ 
ted  childishly  of  them  as  they  rode 
n. 

i  When  they  finally  reached  the  court 
ouse,  he  was  helped  down  in  rather  a 
azed  condition.  He  was  tired  with  the 
>ng  ride  and  the  excitement.  The  old 
fdy  spoke  .to  him  sharply,  telling  him  to 
■  Come  along  and  not  stand  staring  there 
,ke  an  old  fool.” 

He  meekly  obeyed  and  followed  in  her 
rake  as  she  waddled  up  the  steps  and 
i to  the  county  clerk’s  office.  Two  or 
'iree  men  were  there,  discussing  politics. 
Fhe  clerk  came  forward, 
j  “  What  can  I  do  for  you,  madam?” 
-e  asked. 

“I  want  to  have  this  man  taken  care 
f  by  the  county.  He ’s  not  right  in  his 
find,  and  I ’m  too  poor  to  take  care  of 
im  any  longer.” 

The  old  man  plucked  her  sleeve  with 
j  trembling  hand.  “But  Ma,  my  pen- 
ion,”  he  said. 

;  She  paid  no  attention  to  him  but  turned 
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again  to  the  clerk.  “  You  see  how  he  is. 
He ’s  always  talking  about  a  pension. 
He ’s  not  right  in  his  head  at  all,  and  I 
want  the  county  to  take  care  of  him.” 

The  old  man  looked  from  one  to  the 
other,  an  awful  terror  in  his  eyes.  He 
seized  her  hand.  “  Ma  !  Ma  !”  he  cried, 
bringing  his  ashen  face  close  to  her 
rather  repulsive  one,  “  You  surely  don’t 
mean  to  send  me  to  the  poor  house  ?  ” 

She  drew  her  hand  away  from  his 
trembling  clasp.  “There  now,  don't 
you  go  to  make  a  fuss.  I  can’t  keep  you 
no  longer,  and  that’s  God’s  truth.” 

The  old  man  turned  and  took  a  totter¬ 
ing  step  or  two  toward  the  door,  then  he 
staggered  and  would  have  fallen  on  his 
face  had  not  one  of  the  politicians  caught 
him,  and  assisted  by  the  others,  supported 
him  to  a  chair,  into  which  he  sank,  limp 
and  white.  They  loosened  the  high 
stock  and  kerchief. 

For  a  moment  he  seemed  to  rally.  The 
woman  bent  over  him  with  some  anxiety. 
He  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  at  her 
with  a  pitiful  smile  on  his  wan  old  face. 
“  It’s— it’s  all  right,  Ma.  I ’m  goin’  to 
git  my  pension,”  he  murmured  and  then 
his  head  sank  back. 

The  “  Gen’ral  ”  was  dead. 

Emma  A.  Thurston. 
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A  sunbeam,  flickering  through  a  garret’s  gloom, 

Provoked  the  simple  prattle  of  a  child. 

A  widow,  listening,  crossed  the  sordid  room, 

The  faded  curtain  drew,  then  turned  and  smiled. 

“  Mother,  those  specks  of  gold !  ”  the  urchin  cried. 

“  Those  dancing  specks  of  gold  are  —  dust!”  she  sighed. 

Horace  Annesley  VachelL 
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A  CASE  OF  DISCIPLINE. 


BY  ONE  OF  THE  D.  D.,  LL.DS. 


AM  past  fifty  years  of 
age,  (no  matter  how 
much,)  am  President 
of  a  small  college  for 
women,  and  love  my 
work.  The  limited  re¬ 
sources  of  our  badly 
endowed  institution 
render  it  necessary  for 
me  to  teach  as  well  as 


to  govern  ;  and  I  meet  the  Senior  cla 
several  times  a  week.  This  is  to  rr 
liking,  for  I  love  my  brave  girls  ;  and 
challenge  their  keen  eagex  minds,  ( 
themes  that  interest  me  profoundly,  is 
rare  mental  exhilaration. 

Indeed  the  students  of  Hypatia  Colle| 
are  a  perpetual  delight  to  me,  within  tl 
lecture  room  or  without.  Their  swei 
all  too  pale/  young  faces  and  flashinj 
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thoughtful  eyes  fascinate  me.  Doubtless 
they  lack  in  voluptuous  charms ;  and  I 
seldom  see  them  in  dress  adapted  to 
display  to  utmost  advantage  the  physical 
■graces  they  really  possess :  as  a  rule,  I 
meet  them  book  in  hand  in  simple  gowns 
la  little  negligee.  But  they  please  me 
beyond  description.  They  are  “  select¬ 
ed  ”  by  our  severe  entrance  examina¬ 
tions  from  a  multitude  of  less  intellec¬ 
tual  young  women,  and  their  average 
mentality  is  remarkable.  High  aims  and 
gentle  motives  have  spiritualized  the  lines 
of  their  faces.  Some  have  great  talent ; 
in  a  few  the  rudiments  of  genius 
are  discernible ;  and  nearly  all  have 
luminous  countenances.  The  holiest  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  day  is  the  brief  chapel 
service,  when  the  hard  benches  suddenly, 
at  ringing  of  the  bell,  blossom  forth  into 
girls  ;  and  when  many  a  sweet  presence 
is  “quiet  as  a  nun,  breathless  with 
^adoration.”  The  happiest  hours  of  the 
Jweek  are  my  seances  with  the  Senior 
Class. 

And  then  my  study,  it  is  perfumed 
and  illuminated  by  maidens.  A  little 
tap  on  my  door,  and  immediately  there 
glides  in  a  bright  slip  of  womanhood, 
with  dainty  aspect,  airy  tread,  and 
manner  all  grace.  Perhaps  it  is  a  com¬ 
mittee,  two,  three,  or  more,  a  white¬ 
winged  flock, —  and  then  such  bewitching 
Hflutterings  and  chatter.  An  excuse 
!  (wanted,  a  permission  which  none  but 
the  President  may  dare  grant,  a  weighty 
message  from  home,  a  holiday  begged, 
a  grievance, —  but  always  a  flash  of 
light,  as  though  a  sunbeam  had  entered 
my  study  through  clouds.  And  when 
the  pretty  children  are  gone,  there 
^remains  a  perfume  of  heavenly  essence, 

;  \as  though  the  gates  of  Paradise  had 
opened  a  little  for  just  a  moment,  and  a 
| 'breath  of  Eden's  fragrance  had  come 
;l  through. 

e  The  reader  must  not  misunderstand 

Sh 


me?  My  love  for  the  girls  is  Platonic 
and  paternal :  they  are  my  pets,  my 
daughters :  1  would  cut  off  my  right 
hand  ere  it  should  rest  in  unholy  touch 
upon  one  of  them.  I  am  not  like  my 
predecessor,  a  comparatively  young  man 
and  a  bachelor,  who  confided  to  me  this 
extraordinary  confession. 

“When  I  came  to  Hypatia  College, ” 
said  that  impressible  and  cynical  gentle¬ 
man,  “  I  fell  in  love  with  all  the  girls  ! 
The  first  year  1  longed  to  marry  all  of 
them !  The  second  year,  my  ardor 
cooling  in  presence  of  chilly  facts,  1 
wanted  still  to  marry  most  of  them. 
The  third  year,  I  was  willing  notwith¬ 
standing  to  marry  some  of  them.  The 
fourth,  I  prayed  for  deliverance  from 
all  !  And  the  fifth  year  I  resigned  !” 

He  is  yet  a  bachelor.  Now  I  do  not 
feel  justified  in  condemning  this  excel¬ 
lent  gentleman,  but  I  see  with  other 
eyes.  Perhaps  this  is  because  I  have 
French  blood  in  my  veins,  blue,  noble 
blood,  that  long  ago  leaped  under  the 
flash  of  woman’s  smile  and  that  easily 
blushed  in  shame  at  thought  of  dishonor. 

Still,  I  too  have  a  very  big  and  noisome 
fly  in  my  delicious  pot  of  ointment.  I 
allude  to  discipline.  Deportment,  thank 
Heaven !  does  not  fall  to  my  lot ;  but 
discipline,  woe  is  me,  does.  I  am 
between  the  Devil  and  the  deep  sea, — 
naughty  girls  on  the  one  side  and  a 
grim  faculty,  mostly  of  elderly  unmarried 
ladies,  on  the  other.  Not  very  naughty 
young  women  either, —  bless  them! 
Hypatia  students  do  not  know  how  to  be 
real  naughty.  But  they  are  human  and 
have  red  blood,  aye  and  sometimes  hot 
blood ;  and  there  are  young  men  in 
Cedar  City.  Little  indiscretions,  nothing 
more  !  trifling  in  my  coarse  masculine 
sight,  but  of  awful  heinousness  in  the 
eyes  of  our  chaste  lady  professors. 

If  I  could  only  be  left  quite  alone,  my 
efforts  would  be  very  efficacious.  A 
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summons  of  somewhat  peremptory  char¬ 
acter,  of  the  culprit  to  the  President’s 
study, —  a  frightened  response,  with 
luminousness  and  fragrance  a  little 
abated, —  a  brief  sermon,  with  emphasis 
on  the  practical  application, —  an  out¬ 
burst  of  tears,  promises  amid  sobs, 
never,  never  to  do  so  any  more, — 
instantaneous  reformation,  normal  light 
and  perfume,  departure  under  benedic¬ 
tion  and  a  fugitive  tear  in  the  President’s 
eye  !  But  alas  ! 

One  night  I  was  lingering  at  my  office, 
buried  in  a  profound  metaphysical  study, 
and  the  ten  o’clock  bell  had  rung  for 
the  extinguishing  of  lights.  Reluctantly 
leaving  my  meditations,  1  carefully 
closed  behind  me  the  great  hall  door, 
and  strolling  out  into  the  moonlight, 
took  a  turn  through  the  beautiful  Campus 
to  cool  my  brain  and  compose  myself  for 
sleep,  before  retiring  to  the  presidential 
mansion. 

A  murmur  attracted  me  into  the 
shades, —  silvery  sounds,  low  and  musi- 
:al, —  the  warbling  of  a  water  ouzel 
mingling  with  the  plash  and  gurgle  of  a 
mountain  brook.  1  supposed  this  to  be 
the  natural  music  of  the  fountain  of 
Sappho,  which  formed  the  choicest  work 
of  art  in  our  college  grounds ;  and  I 
drew  near  that  classic  \  masterpiece. 
Approach  lent  perception,  and  I  now 
heard  voices  quite  other  than  those  of 
the  leaping  jet  and  elfish  spray. 

As  1  drew  near,  a  duet  of  bass  and 
tuneful  soprano  was  distinguishable. 
They  were  not  exactly  singing,  these 
two  voices,  but  in  very  melodious 
cadence.  Steps  warned  me  that  the 
murmurers  were  strolling  toward  me  by 
a  shady  path,  into  which  the  moon¬ 
beams  penetrated  to  play  upon  the 
gravel.  Before  I  decided  what  I  ought 
to  do,  a  young  couple  sauntered  into 
sight,  a  youth  holding  a  maiden’s  hand 
and  both  talking  at  once.  Instinctively 


and  with  no  purpose  of  espionage,  which 
I  detest, —  I  never  so  much  as  turn  my 
head  to  play  the  spy  upon  my  brave 
girls, —  but  from  a  dread  of  intruding 
upon  holy  ground, —  though  why  l  should 
have  deemed  it  holy,  1  don’t  know, —  I 
shrunk  back  into  the  gloom.  Indeed  it 
was  not  very  gloomy,  and  1  might 
easily  have  been  seen,  had  the  two  at 
that  moment  been  able  to  perceive  any¬ 
thing  but  one  another. 

They  paused  at  the  fountain  of 
Sappho,  quite  near  me ;  and  the  girl  • 
lifted  her  face  to  the  full  moon.  I 
recognized  the  beautiful  features  of  one 
of  our  noblest,  a  Sophomore,  the  leader 
of  her  class,  a  natural  leader,  of  excellent 
family,  the  only  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
and  refined  widow,  a  young  thing  every 
way  admirable  and  exemplary.  She 
was  in  evident  ecstasy ;  and  I  never 
saw  such  ethereal  loveliness  before  as 
appeared  in  that  rapt  face,  glorified  by 
moonlight  and  youthful  passion. 

I  was  stunned  and  motionless.  There 
was  a  pause  in  the  torrent  of  low  mel¬ 
ody  ;  and  then  he  bade  her  goodnight, 
and  folding  her  to  his  heart,  tenderly 
kissed  her  lips. 

She  disengaged  herself, —  not  too  soon,  ' 
—  and  ran  to  the  great  Dormitory, —  for  , 
our  main  building  is  a  sort  of  immense  : 
caravanserai,  combining  chapel,  halls,  ; 
recitation  rooms,  museums,  bedrooms,  j 
and  what  not, — which  was  near  at  hand,  j 
1  saw  her  tap  lightly  on  a  window  j 
pane  in  the  basement  and  vault  through  ; 
a  low  casement,  the  sash  of  which  j 
opened  and  closed  mysteriously.  It  was 
the  bedroom  of  my  messenger  maid, 
Polly,  who  is  wont  to  answer  the  call  of 
my  study  bell.  The  youth  hurried  away, 
but  not  before  I  recognized  him  as  the  li 
son  of  one  of  the  best  citizens  and  most  j 
solid  men  in  Cedar  City. 

Meanwhile  1  did  nothing,  because  I  am 
not  quickwitted  and  nothing  in  the  line 
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of  action  sufficiently  brilliant  occurred  to 
me :  besides,  I  was  overwhelmed.  Slow¬ 
ly  retiring  to  the  presidential  mansion, 
for  long  I  courted  sleep  in  vain.  One 
thing  I  was  grateful  for  :  the  culprit  was 
not  a  Senior,  not  one  who  had  breathed 
in  the  atmosphere  of  my  own  ethical 
and  metaphysical  teachings.  That  would 

I  have  crushed  me  ;  but  then  that  would 
have  been  absolutely  impossible. 

All  things  considered,  this  was  the 
worst  breach  of  deportment,  since  the 
wild  girl  from  Arkansas,  whom  consider¬ 
ation  for  her  unfortunate  family  forbids 
me  to  name,  threw  a  crust  of  bread  in 
playfulness,  at  a  no  less  frivolous  room¬ 
mate,  during  that  august  repast,  for 
which  alas  !  we  have  no  better  name  in 
the  language  than  the  vulgar  word 
dinner , —  yes,  at  that  dainty  symposium 
of  propriety,  fine  manners,  and  personal 
; stateliness ;  where  a  word  of  slang  is 
^considered  vice,  and  rudeness  a  crime  ; 
‘where  even  wit  and  humor  must  be 
chastened  and  where  mirth  is  rightly 
felt  to  be  far  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
occasion.  Even  I  myself,  the  President, 
find  a  shadow  upon  my  naturally  festive 
disposition,  when  I  sit  down,  as  I  do 
once  in  a  while,  at  this  stately  and  por¬ 
tentous  meal.  In  the  case  referred  to, 
aroused  by  the  enormity  of  the  offense, 

II  banished  the  wild  girl  at  once  and 
Jforever. 

Surely  this  case  was  nearly  as  bad. 

What  distressed  me  most  was  the 
kiss.  But  there  was  a  foil  to  my  dismay 
in  a  pretty  memory.  More  than  a  year 
previous,  just  before  ‘the  Christmas 
.vacation,  the  girls  had  arranged  one  of 
ftheir  fetes  •  in  anticipation.  As  was 
Their  wont  on  such  occasions  they  had 
brought  to  our  great  assembly  and  play 
Shall,  their  easy  chairs,  lounges,  cushions, 
draperies,  fans,  easels,  and  what  not, 
and  had  given  to  the  usually  bare-looking 
apartment  a  delightfully  cosy  aspect. 

S 


They  themselves  were  all  very  daintily 
arrayed,  some  in  silks  and  some  in  mere 
extemporized  gowns  of  delicately  tinted 
cheesecloth, — -some  as  Grecian  maidens, 
some  as  peasant  girls,  and  some  as  the 
girl  of  the  period,  but  every  one  mirth¬ 
ful  and  picturesque.  1  never  failed  to 
drop  in  on  these  innocent  festivities,  to 
enjoy  the  music  and  the  dancing,  and 
to  say  a  cheering  word  ;  and  the  young 
women  always  made  me  welcome. 

On  the  particular  night  in  question, 
as  I  approached  one  of  the  doors  of 
ingress,  I  observed  my  youngest  son 
Louis  on  a  stepladder  in  a  doorway, 
hanging  overhead  a  sprig  of  mistletoe. 
Louis  was  a  lad  of  ten,  the  child  of  my 
age  and  the  darling  torment  of  my  life, 
the  terror  of  the  college  cats,  the  pet  of 
the  kitchen  maids  (who  overfed  him' 
with  dainties),  and  the  assistant  of  the 
students  in  all  their  decorative  activities. 

I  stopped  and  gazed  at  him  with  some 
anxiety,  indeed  I  never  gazed  at  him  in 
any  other  mood.  Not  perceiving  me, 
he  descended  from  the  ladder,  laid  it 
aside,  and  placed  himself,  arms  akimbo, 
under  the  mistletoe.  His  musical  boyish 
voice  rang  through  the  hall,  clear  above 
the  din  of  piano  and  waltz  :  “If  any¬ 
body  wants  to  be  kissed,  let  ’em  come 
right  on,  and  away  she  goes !” 

A  shout  of  laughter  greeted  this  appall¬ 
ing  outburst,  and  a  young  girl,  airy  as 
an  orchid  blossom,  with  rosy  cheeks 
and  laughing  eyas,  tried  in  sport  to  dart 
by  him,  only  to  be  imprisoned  deftly  in 
his  strong  little  arms.  As  his  red  lips 
could  not  reach  up  higher  than  her  chin, 
she  goodnaturedly  stooped  and  kissed 
him.  It  was  a  pretty  sight,  I  must 
confess.  Then  his  papa  was  perceived, 
there  was  another  shout,  the  girl  escaped, 
and  Louis,  fearing  paternal  vengeance, 
darted  to  a  side  door  and  was  gone  in  a 
moment.  The  child  afterward  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  me  :  “  Papa,  l  hung  up  it  there 
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just  for  Evelyn  Wood  :  she  ’s  a  freshman 
and  pretty  green,  but  oh,  she ’s  a  lark  !” 

But  this  second  kissing  of  Miss  Evelyn 
Wood  was  quite  another  matter. 

The  next  morning  I  received  a  tele¬ 
gram,  calling  me  off  on  important  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  entire  day ;  but  as  the  train 
did  not  leave  until  ten,  I  hoped  to  secure 
a  word  with  the  culprit  before  departing. 
My  first  thought  had  been  to  lay  the 
whole  matter  before  the  Lady  Principal, 
but  my  heart  forbade  :  better  warn  and 
save  the  dear  child  without  publicity 
and  without  disgrace,— for  she  certainly 
was  not  a  wild  girl,  like  the  Arkansas 
creature ;  moreover,  my  method  of  ad¬ 
monition  and  penitent  tears  was  wiser 
far  than  the  drastic  measures  women 
resort  to  under  such  circumstances. 
Hence  after  chapel  1  was  about  to  ring 
for  Polly,  (below  stairs  they  called  her 
the  Lady  Messenger, —  and  why  not  ? 

—  we  had  lady  laundresses,  a  Lady 
Principal,  and  lady  professors,  why  in 
Heaven’s  name  not  a  Lady  Messenger? 

—  thank  God,  however,  we  are  a 
WOMAN’S  college,)  when  suddenly 
there  was  a  melodious  voice  singing  not 
far  away. 

It  was  late  in  May,  the  windows  were 
open,  and  with  the  fragrant  air  of  spring 
was  wafted  in  the  cadences  of  a  marvel¬ 
ously  sweet  voice,  singing  a  Spanish 
love  ditty.  I  recognized  at  once  Miss 
Evelyn’s  soprano,  and  remembered  that 
her  room  was  quite  near  my  own  study, 
on  the  floor  above.  Shfe  possessed  the 
finest  of  many  superb  voices  among  our 
two  hundred  and  fifty  girls,  and  she  was 
the  pride  of  the  college  in  our  amateur 
concerts.  I  am  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
music,  and  Evelyn’s  soprano  is  one  that 
always  enraptures  and  melts  me.  I  am 
good  for  nothing  but  ecstasy  when  she 
sings.  She  was  carolling  at  her  window 
a  wild,  joyous  song,  full  of  Spanish 
passion  and  sunshine,  instead  of  study¬ 


ing  hard  as  was  her  wont  and  manifestly 
her  duty.  Never  skylark  made  the  air 
quiver  against  the  blue  heavens  with 
such  jubilant  gladness.  Ah  !  the  child 
was  supremely  happy  ;  and  why  had 
Fate  put  into  my  hands  the  agony  of 
her  discipline?  I  listened,  forgot,  time 
fled,  opportunity  departed  ;  and  I  barely 
caught  my  train. 

“  I  will  rebuke  the  culprit  tonight,’’ 
I  said  to  myself  in  excuse. 

But  my  return  was  late,  and  the  matter 
of  discipline  was  necessarily  delayed. 
On  the  morrow  there  was  no  singing* 
and  promptly  after  Chapel  I  set  myself 
to  the  difficult  task.  I  rang  for  my  maid^ 
and  she  responded  all  too  quickly,  i it 
sobbing  and  tears,  with  a  little  notq 
from  the  Lady  Principal  in  her  hand.  It 
read  as  follows  : — 

DR.  CYRUS  WOLCOTT,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Dear  Sir: — It  is  my  painful  duty  to  inform  yoij 
that  the  fair  fame  of  Hypatia  College  has  beeri 
tarnished.  Miss  Evelyn  Wood  was  detected 
last  night  by  the  watchman,  entering  the  case? 
ment  of  the  maid  Polly’s  room  after  eleveif 
o’clock  and  having  been  absent  from  her  own 
room  during  the  entire  evening.  Is  it  not  justly 
presumable  that  she  has  been  guilty  of  a  clandes: 
tine  interview?  and  am  I  verging  on  the  brink  o! 
slander  if  I  suggest  that  the  disturber  of  oui 
peace  is  a  young  man?  Let  me  add  that  somi 
previous  observations,  sharpened  by  we| 
grounded  suspicions,  aroused  by  a  peculiar  stat* 
of  mind  in  the  unfortunate  young  woman,  ana 
which  the  plain  duties  of  my  office  compelled  m? 
to  make,  despite  your  known  and  permit  me  t$ 
say  regrettable  aversion  to  even  a  necessarj 
circumspection,  justify  presumptions  as  to  thi 
personality  of  the  offender.  Feeling  unequal 
and  indeed  powerless  to  deal  with  so  grave  aij 
offense,  I  beg  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  thj 
President,  asking  you  in  the  name  of  thj 
Faculty,  and  of  our  innocent  students,— of  oui 
Fame  and  of  our  Future, —  to  take  prompt  ami 
signal  action. 

V  ery  truly  yours, 

THE  LADY  PRINCIPAL. 

I  read  this  with  as  keen  a  pain  as  eve 
went  through  the  heart  of  an  old  gentle; 

. . “n 
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tor  the  Skylark.  Under  my  predecess¬ 
ors  girls  had  been  sent  to  their  homes 
from  Hypatia  College,  with  but  twelve 
hours’  notice,  forever  disgraced,  for  less 
transgression. 

I  “Can  you  forgive  me,  sir?”  said 
Dolly,  sobbing. 

Oh,  yes,  Polly  :  I  had  forgotten  her. 
i  Now  I  could  easily  have  forced  this 
jnaid  to  tell  me  all  she  knew,— for  she 
Was  not  over  strong-minded, — but  could 
hot  bring  myself  to  do  so. 

“Polly,”  said  1  sadly,  “  you  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Matron  :  go  to  her,  make  a 
Irank  confession,  and  receive  her  sen¬ 
tence.  You  come  under  her  jurisdiction, 
!ind  you  have  put  enough  on  my  hands 
;or  the  present.  But  stop,  Polly,  if  she 
[s  very  hard  on  you,  possibly  I  may  say 
1  word  for  you.  Meanwhile  send  me 
Aiss  Evelyn.” 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  apron  and 
furned  to  go,  but  before  she  was  out  of 
he  room  paused  to  say  with  many  sobs  : 

Oh,  don’t  be  hard  on  poor  Evelyn,  sir. 
She  meant  ho  harm, — ’deed,  ’deed  she 
lid  n’t.  She’s  such  an  angel,  sir,  and  she 
las  been  so  kind  to  me, — and  when  the 
•thers  trod — trod — on  me,  shetrea — treat¬ 
'd  me  like  a  hu— hu — man  being  and  I  love 
:ier,  and  the  poor  child  is  in  lo — lo — love, 
»ior — hor — ibly  in  love  ;  and  I’m  to  blame 
■s  had  n’t  ought  to  let  her  gone  out.” 

|  A  humble  little  tap  announced  the  cul- 
Wit, —  1  always  know  girl  wrongdoers  by 
.he  humility  of  the  tap.  Now  when 
,.ouis  is  in  fault  he  acts  on  the  principle 
;hat  he  will  not  resign  while  he  is  under 
ire,  like  the  politicians;  but  the  Hypatia 
!;irls,  they  kiss  the  rod.  When  I  opened 
|he  door  and  drew  back  the  portiere, 
cAiss  Wood  walked  in  slowly,  pale, 
hournful,  penitent,  but  calm.  She  stood 
acing  me,  her  eyes  on  the  carpet.  I 
lazed  musingly  at  her  for  a  moment. 
Vhat  a  pity  that  so  superb  a  creature,  a 
nightingale,  a  rosebud,  a  lyric,  nay  any¬ 


thing  you  please  that  is  tuneful  and  fair, 
should  be  caught  in  a  folly  !  Alas,  poor 
human  nature  ! 

“  Miss  Evelyn,  be  so  good  as  to  peruse 
this  note  from  the  Lady  Principal.” 

She  read  it,  flushed,  and  trembled  ;  and 
a  frightened  look  came  into  her  eyes, 
which  did  not  leave  them  for  weeks. 
She  nervously  dropped  the  paper,  picked 
it  up  again  and  read  a  second  time  :  then 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she  said 
with  an  effort  at  dignity,  “I  may  have 
been  foolish  with  my  midnight  strolling, 
but  the  fame  of  Hypatia  College  is  safe 
in  my  hands.” 

Heavens,  how  it  cuts  me  to  the  heart 
to  see  a  young  girl  weep  ! 

“  No,  no,  Evelyn,  you  have  been 
guilty  only  of  astonishing  thoughtless¬ 
ness,  and  have  not  tarnished  our  fame, 
but  surely  have  endangered  it.  Confess 
to  me,  my  child,  that  you  were  saunter¬ 
ing  in  the  moonlight,  thinking  no  evil  of 
course,  hand  in  hand  with  some  friend, — 
m — m— thoughtless  as  your  giddy  little 
self.” 

She  looked  me  in  the  eyes, — such  clear 
blue  eyes  searched  mine, — and  she  said 
more  quietly  :  “  No,  I  was  alone  :  it  is 
an  old  trick  of  mine  to  stroll  in  the  moon¬ 
light  and  dream,  and  last  night  the  build¬ 
ing  seemed  stuffy  to  me  and  the  girls 
humdrum.” 

Ah,  woman  !  emancipated,  but  not  yet 
free  from  the  bondage  of  guile  !  And 
who  but  we  men  are  responsible  for  it  ? 

I  was  not  surprised,  only  pained  that  my 
Skylark  should  not  have  proved  an  ex¬ 
ception.  So  many  sweet,  gentle  girls, 
before  this,  had  looked  me  in  the  eyes 
and  with  perfect  candor  of  manner  told 
me  what  I  knew  to  be  false,  thinking 
that  they  were  successfully  deceiving 
me,  while  I  was  reading  their  inmost 
thoughts. 

“  And  the  night  before  last,  by  the 
Fountain  of  Sappho, — also  a  lonely  stroll 
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and  no  farewell  kiss  ?  Only  a  soliloquy 
on  Life  and  the  Moonbeam  ?  ” 

Her  woman’s  wit  discerned  my  thought 
at  once  and  her  lovely  head  fell, — the 
fire  all  went  out  of  her  eyes  and  the  color 
in  her  cheeks  was  there  for  shame. 

“You  saw  me?  oh!  oh!  Forgive  me, 
forgive  me,  but  Doctor  Wolcott,  I  could 
not  help  it !” 

“Could  not  help  it,  my  child?” 

She  looked  up  with  an  intensity  of 
passion  that  frightened  me,  and  clasping 
her  hands,  exclaimed, — 

“  I  love  him!” 

I  felt  it  time  to  address  myself  to  my 
little  homily  :  “  Her  extreme  youth, — 

only  nineteen, — her  inexperience, — her 
poor  widowed  mother,  —  the  extreme 
indiscretion  of  it, —  the  relentlessness 
of  gossip, —  the  fair  fame  of  the  dear 
old  college,  the  Alma  Mater,  and  the 
rest  of  it.”  Finally  1  asked  her  if 
she  would  solemnly  promise,  if  I  condoned 
the  offense,  not  to  do  so  any  more. 
Judging  from  experience,  she  ought  to 
have  answered  “yes”  eagerly.  But 
she  looked  up  mournfully,  the  little  face 
utterly  wobegone,  and  responded  slow- 
ly:— 

“  No,  Doctor,  I  love  and  respect  you, 

—  and  I  want  to  please  you, —  but  it  is 
of  no  use :  I  should  only  lie  again,  to  my 
bitter  shame.  If  he  shall  ask  me  to 
meet  him,  I  will  go  to  meet  him,  though 
I  die  for  it ;  for  oh  !  I  love  him, — Doctor, 

—  I  love  him.” 

She  had  clasped  her  hands  again,  letting 
the  letter  drop  ;  and  out  of  her  great 
teary  eyes  flashed  a  strange  fire.  Again 
there  came  into  her  face  that  rapturous 
look  I  had  observed  in  the  moonlight. 
She  had  again  become  radiant  and  beauti¬ 
ful  as  an  angel. 

Heaven  help  me,  but  1  wanted  to  go 
down  before  her  in  a  Louis  Quatorze 
salaam, —  my  French  blood  again, —  I 
adored  this  young  girl.  But  then  I  was 


President,  I  had  a  duty  to  perform  and 
meant  to  do  it. 

I  was  a  little  dashed,  however,  by  a 
wistful  question,  which  anticipated  my  : 
severities. 

“Did  n’t — did  n’t —  you  ever — Doctor 
—  did  n’t  you  ever  love?” 

1  know  that  I  colored  up  to  the  roots; 
of  my  hair, —  and  the  roots  of  my  hair 
are  now  considerably  back  of  my  upper 
forehead.  And  there  came  a  scene  ofj 
my  youth  to  mind, —  yes,  a  succession  of 
scenes, —  ah  me  !  just  such  a  sweet  blue-! 
eyed  girl,  and  just  such  moonlight,  and; 
just  such  a  forbidden  stroll, —  to  be  quite 
truthful,  several  of  them, —  hand  ini 
hand, —  both  innocent  as  babes  of  any 
evil  thought, — only  it  was  a  female  sem¬ 
inary  then, —  before  the  days  of  preten¬ 
tious  Colleges  for  Women, —  and  we) 
were  not  found  out ! 

When  1  collected  myself,  Evelyn  was! 
looking  up  through  her  tears  in  a  radiant, 
smile;  and  1  decided  that  enough  had* 
been  done  in  the  line  of  discipline  fori 
the  first  infliction,  and  gave  the  fair] 
culprit  leave  to  withdraw  to  her  rood 
and  to  penitence. 

The  next  morning  I  noticed  in  Chapel 
service  that  there  was  a  pallor  o( 
Evelyn’s  face,  and  thence  onward  i| 
became  more  apparent,  while  the  fright-i 
ened  look  which  the  Lady  Principal’^ 
letter  had  occasioned  was  intensified^ 
Poor  child,  she  suffered  bitter  penalty] 
for  her  offense.  She  had  been  a  leader,] 
universally  admired  and  beloved ;  but 
she  was  now  dropped,  suppressed,] 
and  left  alone.  The  chaste  lady  pro¬ 
fessors  froze  her  with  their  silent  dis-j 
approval  ;  and  even  the  dear  girls,  true] 
to  their  feminine  instincts,  drew  away] 
their  spotless  skirts  from  contact. 

I  concluded  to  call  in  the  young  mad 
to  our  help :  he  was  a  good-hearted 
fellow  :  he  was  the  real  culprit :  let  him 
heal  the  wound.  A  dispatch  by  a  mes-j 
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;enger  boy  brought  him  to  my  study 
ilmost  precipitately.  The  moment  he 
entered,  I  perceived  that  he  knew  all. 

He  gave  me  no  time  to  come  to  speech, 
)ut  approaching,  in  an  excited  and 
Umost  violent  manner  broke  out :  “I’m 
0  blame,  sir,  only  I.  I  tempted  her  to 
troll  with  me.  It  was  thoughtless  and 
selfish,  but  I  meant  no  harm.  Hate  me, 
'urse  me,  sue  me  for  damages,  shoot  me, 
anything  you  please,  only  don’t  let  her 
buffer.  Poor  child  !  the  girls  are  making 
site  a  hell  for  her,  and  she ’s  worth  them 
11.  All  my  fault.  Strike  me,  but  spare 
ler ;  and  oh!  sir,  help  her!  They  say 
fou  are  kind  and  good,  don’t  crush  a 
weet,  innocent  child  like  that:  she ’s 
Vild  with  despair.  1  was  a  fool,  selfish, 
nad.  And  here  I  am  to  receive  any 
Penalty, —  maledictions,  blows,  anything, 
f  only  you  will  let  her  go  free  and 
lave  her  from  those  professor  fiends!” 

[  When  I  could  come  to  speech  with  this 
xcited  youth,  I  said  quietly  :  “  Curses, 
)lows,  suits  for  damages,  and  pistol  balls, 
vill  avail  nothing  except  to  get  this 
niserable  affair  into  the  daily  press, — 
vhich  God  forbid,  -  and  which  would 
mly  so  much  more  hurt  this  noble  young 
;irl  whom  you  have  so  seriously  com- 
•romised.  You  were  indeed  thoughtless 
nd  foolish.  You  did  not  mention,  my 
tear  boy,  the  only  proper  thing  to  do.” 
j  “  What,  sir,  what  is  that?  I  will  do 
ill  things,  anything  to  extricate  her.” 

“  Very  well  then,  little  need  be  said. 
,jo  to  her  mother  :  tell  all  :  claim  the 
hild.  1  will  give  you  a  letter  of  recom¬ 
mendation  and  explanation.  Arrange 
•his  as  you  can  with  your  own  family, 
Jut  this  is  your  clear  duty,  and  you 
,iever  will  secure  a  better  mate  nor  they 

kinswoman  more  worthy  of  them.” 

He  seized  my  hand,  comprehended, 
dmost  shouted  for  joy,  and  catching  up 
lis  hat,  said,  “  1  will  take  this  after- 
oon’s  train  and  come  here  in  two  hours 


for  the  letter,  with  my  father’s  consent. 
He  knows  her  family  well  and  has  seen 
and  spoken  highly  of  Evelyn.” 

He  was  out  of  my  sight  in  a  whirl¬ 
wind.  I  don’t  know  how  it  was,  but  I 
liked  this  young  man,  notwithstanding 
his  offense  against  us :  he  was  tem¬ 
pestuous  but  honorable,  and  meant  well : 
he  reminded  me  of  my  French  ancestry 
and  I  gave  hin  flattering  credentials. 

Meanwhile  the  Faculty  sulked  and  I 
was  in  disgrace. 

Let  me  say  here  that  I  consider  myself 
far  from  unamiable ;  and  yet  that  I 
must  confess  to  dislike  for  two  classes  of 
mankind :  I  refer  to  the  theological 
theologue  and  the  pedagogical  pedagogue. 
To  be  sure  my  office  forces  upon  me 
something  of  both  the  theologian  and  the 
teacher ;  but  I  trust  that  in  my  own 
case  the  office  does  not  master  the  man. 
Now  the  Lady  Principal  and  several  of 
her  “  lady  ”  associates  in  the  Faculty 
are  pedagogical  pedagogues,  and  this  I 
have  found  to  be  the  fault  of  many 
woman  teachers.  They  are  “school- 
marms”  before  they  are  women:  the 
office  has  mastered  them.  They  love 
young  girls  not  with  what  theologians  call 
the  love  of  complacency  but  with  what 
they  name  the  love  of  benevolence  :  that 
is  somewhat  as  a  cat  with  full  stomach 
loves  mice. 

Well,  the  Lady  Principal  in  this  case 
eyed  me  with  indignant  query  and  her 
manner  was  so  frigidly  dignified  that  I 
was  constantly  reminded  of  “the  im¬ 
mortal”  Siddons  stabbing  her  potatoes. 
And  the  meek-eyed  professoresses,  none 
too  high-spirited  as  a  rule,  but  always 
unmerciful  toward  indiscretions  of  a 
kind,  gazed  at  me  reproachfully.  To  be 
sure,  I  held  the  key  of  the  situation,  as 
the  By  Laws  of  the  College,  gave  to  the 
President  the  final  word  in  matters  of 
grave  offense  involving  severe  punish¬ 
ment  ;  but  one  old  gentleman  of  mild 
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disposition  in  a  great  caravanserai  full  of 
more  or  less  charming  and  witty  women 
is  not  enough  to  sustain  a  prolonged  war¬ 
fare,  especially  when  questions  of 
womanly  propriety  are  supposed  to  be 
at  stake  ;  and  my  position  was  undeni¬ 
ably  very  weak  and  I  keenly  felt  its  in¬ 
security. 

One  bright  morning,  early  in  June,  a 
refined,  fair  lady  called  at  my  study  and 
announced  herself  as  Evelyn’s  mother ; 
and  a  long  confidential  interview  re¬ 
sulted.  Her  woman’s  wit  had  compre¬ 
hended  the  situation  perpectly,  both  her 
daughter’s  entanglement  and  my  own 
perplexities.  She  saw  through  me  as 
though  I  had  been  glass,  and  had  dis¬ 
cerned  a  way  of  escape  for  each  and 
all. 

She  had  intended  to  send  her  child  to 
college  for  at  most  only  a  year  more,  did 
not  propose  to  make  a  professional  stu¬ 
dent  out  of  her, — she  hated  bluestockings, 
—  had  indeed  wanted  to  travel  abroad 
with  her  the  coming  fall  and  winter,  but 
had  given  up  the  plan  owing  to  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  a  masculine  protector  ;  but  now 
she  had  quite  fallen  in  love  with  Harry 
Winsted, —  wasn’t  he  a  superb,  hand¬ 
some,  ardent  young  man?  who  could 
blame  Evelyn  for  liking  such  a  splendid 
youth? — had  found  his  ^social  position 
excellent,  his  education  as  complete  as 
graduation  at  Yale  and  a  year  of  practical 
contact  with  men  in  business  could  make 
it,  his  financial  ability  in  his  own  name 
something,  his  business  prospects  un¬ 
usual.  She  was  herself  rich,  Evelyn 
her  only  child  and  darling:  the  children 
should  tje  married  at  Commencement, — 
she  did  hot  approve  of  long  engagements, 
and  thought  young  people  happiest  when 
married  young, —  and  she  and  they 
would  go  abroad  after  all,  and  Harry 
would  do  very  well  as  masculine  pro¬ 
tector,  and  Evelyn  should  enjoy  music 
and  art  and  enjoy  her  honeymoon  all  at 


the  same  time.  Thus  the  maiden  would 
withdraw  at  once  from  College  and  the 
institution  be  relieved  from  all  account¬ 
ability. 

My  French  blood  almost  betrayed  me 
into  a  shrug  over  some  features  of  this 
plan, —  for  though  1  do  not  share  in  the 
popular  prejudice  against  mothers  in 
law, —  especially  seeing  that  mine  has 
long  since  gone  to  her  rest,  peace  to  her; 
ashes! — a  mother  in  law  surely  does  not 
appear  to  the  best  advantage  in  the 
honeymoon-light,  and  moreover,  there  is  aj 
little  proverb  about  three  ;  but  I  remem¬ 
bered  a  saying  of  Chanfort,  whom  I  de¬ 
light  to  count  among  my  French  ances-j 
tors,  to  the  effect  that  while  love  is 
romance,  marriage  is  history  ;  and  I  feltj 
that  I  must  be  content  to  accept  the  fact 
that  history  necessarily  has  its  gloomy- 
passages.  On  the  whole  the  plan  was 
wise,  and  to  me  a  merciful  providence 
and  so  I  acquiesced  without  protest. 

That  same  evening  1  announced  at  one| 
of  our  very  formal  Faculty  meetings  thatj 
Miss  Evelyn  Wood  would  withdraw  from 
the  institution  at  close  of  the  semester, 
now  quite  near  at  hand.  This  gav^ 
limited  satisfaction,  it  was  better  than 
nothing.  The  verdict  was  known  almosl 
immediately  throughout  the  building  j 
and  the  culprit  fell  to  the  lowest  point 
yet  reached  in  the  estimation  of  all  com 
cerned.  She  was  a  social  pariah.  Bui 
somehow  the  frightened,  hunted  look  hac 
left  her  blue  eyes,  and  the  color  had  come 
back  to  her  velvety  cheeks.  No  one  coulq 
understand  why  she  no  longer  moped  ancj 
wept  by  herself  in  her  deserted  room) 
which  was  shunned  even  by  her  olcj 
friends;  nor  why  her  voice  in  lark-like  glad^ 
ness  though  in  subdued  cadences  was  agairj 
heard  carolling,  much  as  of  old.  Some? 
attributed  this  to  moral  insensibility,  ancj 
concluded  that  their  former  estimate  oj 
this  young  girl  had  been  wholly  in j 
correct. 
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jA  surprise  was  in  store  for  all. 

I  Suddenly  the  disgraced  appeared  with 
lh  engagement  ring,  and  the  society  col- 

Sinn  of  one  of  the  dailies  of  Cedar  City 
nounced  her  near  at  hand  marriage 
d  the  subsequent  proposed  Continental 
ur,  speaking  also  warmly  of  her  talents, 
(aces  of  character,  and  beauty  of  per- 
n,  as  well  as#of  the  manliness,  intelli- 
!nce,  and  high  social  character,  of  her 
fianced. 

Young  women  are  excitable,  overquick 
condemn  their  mates,  but  soon  repen- 
nt  of  injustice.  A  great  revulsion  in  sen- 
nent  occurred..  Evelyn  became  a  hero- 
e,  her  indiscretion  was  condoned,  and 
tr  moonlight  escapades  actually  seemed 
ie  envy  of  scores  of  equally  emotional  but 
ss  fortunate  maidens,  who  only  lacked 
•portunity  to  do  the  same.  Friends 
icked  back:  congratulations  were  many: 


oh!  it  was  a  horrid  pity  she  had  to  leave 
College  and  a  burning  shame, —  but  such 
a  splendid  bridegooom,  and  such  a  gay 
honeymoon,  such  romance  in  store,  and 
such  art  and  divine  music  in  fair  Italy  ! 
Only  the  lady  professors  with  one  or 
two  exceptions  refused  to  melt. 

Commencement  hurried  on,  and  its 
sweetest  memory  to  me, —  sweeter  even 
than  my  tearful  farewell  to  the  Senior 
Class,  on  the  great  day  of  the  feast, — 
was  the  wedding  of  Evelyn  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  Chapel  after  the  exercises,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  officiating  amid  a  cloud  of  waving 
lawn  ribbons,  and  before  two  hundred  as 
sweet  faces  as  ever  smiled  and  cried  all 
at  once. 

And  Evelyn  Wood  was  dropped  from 
the  list  of  students. 

And  yet  they  say  1  have  no  disci¬ 
pline  ! 

Charles  Van  Nor  den. 
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J^EEP  in  our  woods  a  modest  alien  sings, 

A  blithe  newcomer  from  a  foreign  strand, 

An  emigrant  from  the  far  father-land. 

No  pauper  he  ;  but  one  of  Nature’s  kings, 

And  lavishly  his  wealth  away  he  flings. 

His  soulful  song  a  child  can  understand. 

Art  cannot  make  a  melody  so  grand, 

With  all  her  sounding  biiass  and  vibrant  strings. 

The  singer  loves  our  fir-embowered  vales, 

His  heart  is  in  his  song  ;  his  nest  is  near  ; 

At  early  dawn  and  when  the  daylight  fails 

We  hear  his  trilling,  tender,  brave,  and  clear. 

With  orient  glee  the  Occident  he  hails, 

Sweet  German  song-thrush,  thou  art  welcome  here. 

W.  /.  Cottel . 


v  xIn  1889,  the  German  citizens  of  Portland,  noting  the  dearth  of  song-birds  in  the  mist-hung  valleys,  imported  and 
crated  near  that,  city  over  five  hundred  German  song-birds,  linnets,  nightingales,  song-sparrows,  and  thrushes, 
e  song-thrush,  at  least,  of  these  has  made  conquest  of  a  permanent  place  in  his  new  home. 
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ITS  FIRST  EXHIBITION  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Chante  au  Concert-Parisien 

Tous  lee  Soire  a  dix  J tieures. 


[San  Francisco  people  have  known 
in  a  general  way,  from  occasional  small 
notes  in  the  press  about  its  monthly  din¬ 
ners,  that  there  has  existed  for  a  year  a 
Guild  of  Arts  and  Crafts  in  their  city. 
This  knowledge  was  greatly  intensified 
during  the  last  part  of  January  of  the 
present  year  by  the  initial  exhibition  of 
the  Guild.  In  the  large  studio  of  Mr.  J. 
H.  E.  Partington,  a  member  of  the  Guild, 
was  assembled  a  collection  of  objects  per¬ 
taining  to  the  art  and  craft  of  printing 
in  its  widest  sense.  There  were  exam¬ 
ples  of  books,  from  hand  made  missals  in 
black  letter  of  the  Twelfth  Century 
down  to  the  best  specimens  of  modern 
binding,  illustration,  and  typography, 
from  London,  Paris,  New  York,  and  from 
local  houses.  There  was  an  exhibit  of 


many  hundreds  of  posters,  French,  Enp 
lish,  and  American,  which  made  the  wal; 
of  the  hall  gay  with  their  bright  colos 
and  striking  designs.  There  were  sped 
mens  of  all  kinds  of  picture  reproduction 
etchings,  dry  points,  steel  engravings 
wood  cuts,  mezzotints,  lithographs,  ph<! 
togravures,  half-tones,  and  zincography 
The  processes  of  making  many  of  they; 
were  shown  in  actual  work  going  on  I 
the  hall,  also  copper  plate  work,  d 
stamping,  type  casting,  and  many  sim 
lar  crafts.  The  larger  daily  papers  j 
the  city  made  careful  exhibits  of  thej 
work  in  chalk  process,  zincography,  stej 
eotyping,  and  a  large  selection  of  orig 
nal  drawings.  The  OVERLAND  was  rej 
resented  by  a  complete  sho.wing  of  ho] 
its  February  number  was  made,  wit 
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ecimens  in  all  stages,  of  the  materials 
ed,  from  the  authors’  manuscript  and 
iginal  photographs  and  drawings  down 
the  finished  magazine.  There  was  a 
ie  of  framed  covers  and  posters,  show- 
'y  the  evolution  of  each,  and  many  ori- 
lal  drawings  and  washes  that  have  ap- 
3  red  in  its  pages. 

The  success  of  the  exhibition  was 
Jirked.  The  first  night  was  a  Private 
lew.  Each  of  the  members  was  given 
1  tickets,  each  admitting  two  persons, 
lie  rooms  were  crowded  by  representa- 
e  people  of  society  and  artistic  circles, 
ae  pay  days  that  followed  brought  each 
increasing  gathering  of  interested  vis- 
rs,  and  the  closing  Saturday  saw  the 
>ms  filled  to  overflowing.  The  finan- 
,1  result  was  satisfactory  to  the  Guild, 
all  expenses  being  more  than  covered. 
The  Guild  consisted  at  the  time  of  the 
aibit  of  about  seventy  members,  divided 
jo  the  sections  of  Painting,  Architect- 
I?,  Music/  Sculpture,  Literature,  and 
jafts.  The  requirement  of  the  Guild 
ithat  its  active  members  shall  be  en¬ 


WILL  H.  BRADLEY. 


PENFIELD. 


gaged  as  a  means  of  livelihood  in  one  or 
the  other  of  these  pursuits.  Besides 
active  members  there  are  subscribing 
members,  persons  interested  in  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  Guild,  who  for  a  payment  of 
five  dollars  a  year  are  given  tickets  to  all 
its  exhibitions  and  copies  of  all  the  pub¬ 
lications.  Some  fifty  of  these  members 
joined  on  the  showing  made  at  its  first 
exhibition.  A  large  increase  in  active 
membership  was  also  obtained,  and  the 
Guild  looks  forward  to  a  prosperous  and 
profitable  future,  to  the  furtherance  of  its 
objects, — the  promotion  of  good  fellowship 
among  its  members,  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  public  taste.  The  wider  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  Guild’s  work  is  discussed  by 
our  contributor. — ED.] 

IT  APPEARS  to  be  generally  agreed  that 
the  Guild  of  Arts  and  Crafts  has  done 
well.  The  first  exhibition  was  in  every 
way  a  very  worthy  one,  considering  it  as 
a  first  attempt,  and  considering  the  diffi- 
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LZ  COURRIZR  FRAKCA18 


LA  DERNlERE  AFFICHE  DE  CHERET 


culties  which  must  have  been  met  at 
every  step.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  the  Guild  would  be  able  to  justify 
its  name  from  the  outset,  particularly  in 


IS  NOW  BEGINNING 

THEQENTURYnJSGA'ZINE 


a  state  of  society  such  as  this,  where 
handicraft,  used  in  its  full  sense,  is  s< 
little  practised,  and- where  art  itself,  u\ 
to  the  present,  is  but  a  reflex  of  the  art  a 
the  older  communities. 

The  scenery,  climate,  and  natural  ad 
vantages  and  peculiarities,  of  Californi 
are  expected  to  influence  her  art  and  lit 
erature.  The  time  must  come  when  sh 
will  write  the  story  of  her  beauty  and  he 
weird,  bizarre  beginning  into  the  page 
of  the  world  story,  as  shown  in  the  wor 
of  her  sons  and  daughters.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Guild  of  Arts  and 
may  aid  largely  in  giving  an  impetus 
that  direction. 

The  name  itself  denotes  a  r 
from  the  machine-rage  of  the  early 
of  this  century.  It  is  in  itself  a 
against  the  middle  class  Phil 
which  has  been  the  dominating  n 
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he  last  hundred  years.  It  was  against 
he  guilds,  the  surviving  element  of  the 
Medieval  organization,  that  the  storm 
■f  individualistic  commercialism  was 
irongly  directed,  and  with  the  break  up 
f  the  guild  came  the  epoch  of  “  unre- 
Ticted  freedom”  for  the  working  man. 
i'he  name  smacks  of  the  medieval,  and 
f minds  one  of  the  “  Meistersingers  ” 
fid  the  gay  processions  of  the  Middle 
\ges. 

I  The  society  took  its  name  as  well  as 
k  fundamental  idea  from  the  annual  ex¬ 
hibition  instituted  largely  through  the 
forts  of  William  Morris,  the  poet  and 
jitist,  and  Walter  Crane,  the  well-known 
Hist.  The  whole  movement  is  due  to 
f.e  indirect  influence  of  the  teachings  of 
liskin.  William  Morris,  famous  as  a 
let  and  designer,  is  no  less  famous  as  a 
ablisher  of  expensive  editions-de-luxe. 
pcialist  as  he  is,  the  fact  of  his  publish¬ 
ing  these  artistic  masterpieces,  with  their 
•ohibitive  prices,  has  been  the  cause  of 
uch  stupid  and  unmeaning  abuse  on  the 
irt  of  the  ignorant.  They  are  really 
says  in  fine  art.  William  Morris  and 
e  workmen  co-operate  in  the  publish- 
g  of  them  and  share  in  the  profits,  such 
;  they  are.  The  reprinting  of  them  on 
mmon  paper,  in  mean  type,  would  de- 
roy  the  whole  value  of  their  work.  If 
:h  people  monopolize  them,  as  they 
onopolize  many  other  things,  it  is  cer- 
inly  not  the  fault  of  William  Morris,  but 
ther  of  the  condition  of  things  that  ren- 
;rs  such  monopoly  possible.  A  painter 
!  hardly  to  be  blamed  because  he  does 
>t  superintend  the  issue  of  cheap  litho- 
aphic  copies  of  his  work.  William 
orris  considers  himself  first  of  all  as  a 
aftsman,  a  workman,  and  a  literary 
an  incidentally  after  that. 

Hence,  the  scheme  in  view  at  the  in- 
itution  of  the  Guild  of  Arts  and  Crafts 
i  London  was  the  revival  of  the  old 
ill  in  workmanship,  which  appeared 


likely  to  be  destroyed  and  become  obso¬ 
lete,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  cheap 
and  nasty.  This  idea  was  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  exhibition  of  handicraft  work, 
thus  stimulating  interest  in  the  work,  not 
only  among  working  men,  but  through¬ 
out  the  mass  of  the  population.  From  in¬ 
terest  in  beautiful  objects  springs  natur¬ 
ally  the  desire  to  create  them,  and  agi¬ 
tation  in  healthy  esthetic  directions 
must  result  in  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
art.  And  this  has  been  to  a  very  great 
extent  realized.  There  has  been  a  very 
considerable  improvement,  and  a  great 
increase  in  interest  in  all  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  handicraft.  Wood-carving, 
hammered  iron-work,  and  other  arts  of 
that  description,  which  were  threatened 
almost  with  extinction,  are  again  begin¬ 
ning  to  lift  up  their  heads  and  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  exhibition  bears  evidence  to  a  re¬ 
vival  of  skill  in  these  directions. 

The  moral  effect  of  all  this  upon  the 
workman  himself  is  of  the  most  beneficial 
character.  Nothing  gives  a  man  so  much 
respect,  both  in  his  own  eyes  and  in 
those  of  other  men,  as  the  power  to  make. 
Its  social  value  is  none  the  less  great  as 
it  tends  to  remove  the  barrier  between 
the  artist  and  the  artisan,  g  to  lead  to 
greater  unity  on  the  part  of  all  toilers, 
and  more  fraternal  relations  between  the 
followers  of  various  crafts. 

This  leads  one  to  express  a  hope  that 
something  may  be  done  for  California  in 
this  direction,  by  the  guild  which  has 
given  us  such  a  pleasant  memory  of  this 
year.  Surely  the  scope  of  the  society 
may  in  the  course  of  time  be  widened, 
so  as  to  give  examples  of  needle-work, 
leather-work,  and  all  the  other  branches 
of  manual  toil  which  demand  some  degree 
of  artistic  feeling  as  well  as  manual  dex¬ 
terity.  The  Sloyd  system  has  been 
freely  discussed  all  over  the  State,  and 
has  been  enthusiastically  taken  up  in 
many  quarters.  This  ought  to  give  an 
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impetus  to  the  younger  generation,  which 
these  exhibitions  will  still  further  assist. 
For  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  degree 
of  technical  facility  is  a  necessary  pre¬ 
cursor  of  good  art. 


It  is  good  to  see  the  work  of  craftsmen! 
from  other  countries,  and  other  States,  it  I 
will  be  still  better  if  we  can  succeed  in 
producing  a  really  good  exhibition  of  the i 
work  of  the  people  of  this  State. 

Austin  Lewis. 


THE  POSTER. 


CLAIMED  BY  ART.  j 

The  development  of  the  advertising 
poster  from  an  object  of  the  most  cursor^ 
interest  to  a  thing  greatly  admired  and 
much  sought-after  is  of  quite  recent  date; 
though  the  collecting  fad  is  not  so  new  a?j 
is  generally  supposed.  Some  six  year! 
have  now  elapsed  since  the  birth,  o| 
rather  the  regeneration,  of  the  affiche  il\\ 
lustreem  Paris,  and  since  then  a  constant! 
ly  increasing  corps  of  artists  in  EuropJ 
and  America  has  entered  upon  a  crusad<j 
of  good  taste,  with  the  result  that,  inj 
stead  of  the  hideous  pictures  that  wen 


A  NEW  PROVINCE 

AMONG  the  practical  benefits  growing 
out  of  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Guild 
of  Arts  and  Crafts  in  San  Francisco  is 
the  introduction  to  the  West  Coast  public 
of  the  modern  poster  and  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  its  artistic  possibilities.  The  in¬ 
terest  taken  in  the  poster  display  indi¬ 
cates  a  readiness  to  welcome  the  improved 
methods  of  pictorial  advertising,  and 
proves  the  wisdom  of  appealing  to  the 
mind  through  the  eye,  which  finds  de¬ 
light  in  the  great  variety  of  design  and 
color  that  the  poster  presents. 
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wont  to  mortify  the  dead-walls  of  cities 
some  years  ago,  a  pronounced  element  of 
true  art  has  been  introduced  into  pictor¬ 
ial  advertising,  to  the  general  advantage 
and  the  delight  of  everyone  possessed  of 
a  sense  of  the  becoming.  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  this,  the  modern  poster  is 
worthy  of  our  consideration  as  affording 
a  liberal  education  in  Art  and  as  a  stimu¬ 
lator  of  good  taste. 

The  credit  for  making  the  poster  what 
Jit  is  today  is  universally  given  to  Jules 
Cheret,  who,  in  fact,  established  the  art. 

!  There  were  posters  in  France  before  his 
'day,  from  the  hands  of  great  men  ;  but 
^despite  their  artistic  merit,  they  never 
(attained  any  particular  vogue.  Cheret, 
;however,  with  his  striking  style  and 
(great  productivity,  instilled  new  life  into 
the  art,  which  has  continued  to  flourish 
since  his  advent  and  to  command  a  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  public  interest.  His 
lithographing  establishment  in  Paris  is 
'extensive,  and  all  of  his  posters  are  pro¬ 
duced  there  under  his  personal  supervis¬ 
ion  ;  the  artist  being  a  lithographer  by 


CHERET. 


trade  before  he  became  famous  as  a  de¬ 
signer. 

Cheret  is  usually  esteemed  above  all 


^CENTURY, 
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ASelection  of  Twelve  Reproductions  of  the 
Wonderful  Paintings  by  Tissot  Illustrating 
the  Life  of  Christ 

A  Complete  Novelette  by  RudyardKiplino 
‘The  brushwood  Boy  '-A  Dream  5tory 

Opening  Chapters  of 
“Tom  Gro6an?A  Novel  by  F.Hopkihson Smith 
Second  Part  of /Ars.Humphry  Ward’s  Novel 
AChristaaas  Story  by  Frank  R.Stockton 
Etc.,  Etc..  Etc. 
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his  contemporaries,  although  there  are 
some  who  prefer  the  work  of  Steinlen, 
Grasset,  or  Lautrec.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  a  sameness  about  his  de¬ 
signs  that  makes  them  pall  when  seen 
frequently  ;  his  purposely  false  drawing 
is  often  carried  to  ridiculous  extremes; 
and  his  coloring  is  always  particularly 
violent  and  outrageously  inharmonious. 
His  posters,  however,  often  gain  their 
effect  through  these  very  faults,  and  as 
that  is  the  desired  end,  the  liberties  he  so 
cleverly  takes  with  his  art  cannot  but 
command  our  admiration.  The  accom¬ 
panying  illustrations  are  of  some  of  his 
earlier  and  less  familiar  productions. 

Cheret,  more  than  any  other,  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  rise  of  the  poster-col¬ 
lector,  for  his  designs  were  so  striking 
that  when  they  appeared,  people  began, 
for  the  first  time,  to  think  of  preserving 
the  prints.  Bill-posters  in  Paris  began 
to  have  frequent  calls  for  this  or  that 


ajfiche,  and  it  did  not  take  long  to  per¬ 
suade  some  shrewd  people  that  there  was 
profit  to  be  made  in  the  traffic  of  these! 
new  wares.  There  was  some  difficulty'; 
at  first  about  the  retailing  of  posters,  as: 
the  publishers  and  artists  were  not  will¬ 
ing  that  their  productions  should  be  di¬ 
verted  from  their  use  as  an  advertise-;; 
ment  to  serve  a  purpose  for  which  they;’; 
were  never  intended.  However,  as  the; 
collector  became  a  more  and  more  import-; 
ant  factor  in  the  poster  world,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  artists  began  to  look  upon  himj 
as  the  real  consumer  of  their  wares  and 
a  very  worthy  person  indeed.  Accord¬ 
ingly  they  began  to  issue  posters  with  aj 
view  to  his  demands,  and  many  werd 
produced  to  serve  no  other  purpose, — aj 
limited  edition  being  issued,  and  eacfj 
print  numbered  as  it  came  from  the  press] 
The  cant  of  the  etching  trade  was  approl 
priated,  “proofs,”  “signed  copies,”  and 
prints  in  the  various  states  of  the  process 
of  reproduction,  being  listed  in  the  coll 
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ections  of  some  enthusiasts.  “Proofs 
pefore  lettering  ”  are  highly  esteemed 
)y  collectors. 

i  In  England,  as  in  France,  the  earlier 
.ttempts  of  artists  in  poster-designing  re¬ 
ceived  only  passing  notice,  and  it  re¬ 
gained  for  such  men  as  R.  Anning  Bell, 
Dudley  Hardy,  Maurice  Greiffenhagen, 
nd  the  eccentric  Aubrey  Beardsley,  to 
ollow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  continen- 
al  brethren  and  reestablish  the  art. 

Examples  of  the  work  of  these  artists 
re  to  be  found  in  every  collection.  The 
uts  represent  one  of  Hardy’s  best  and  a 
Characteristic  specimen  of  Beardsley’s 
j/ork. 

Mr.  Spielmann  in  his  article  in  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Magazine  speaks  of  a  poster  de¬ 
igned  in  1871  by  Fred  Walker, — who  it  is 
lleged,  is  the  original  of  du  Maurier’s 
299 


Little  Billee, — for  Wilkie  Collins’s  “  The 
Woman  in  White,”  and  quotes  him  as 
writing  prophetically  at  the  time,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — “  I  am  bent  upon  doing  all  I  can 
with  a  first  attempt  at  what  I  consider 
might  develop  into  a  most  important 
branch  of  Art.”  The  truth  of  his  utter- 


ance  is  amply  demonstrated  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  status  of  the  artistic  poster. 

America  has  produced  a  number  of 
admirable  craftsmen,  notably  Penfield, 
Bradley,  and  Rhead,  and  their  posters 
compare  favorably  with  any.  Contrary 
to  the  usual  claim  of  Americans,  we  can¬ 
not  pretend,  in  the  matter  of  posters,  to 
possess  “  the  biggest  on  earth,”  as  for¬ 
eign  posters  are  much  larger  than  ours. 

Among  the  San  Francico  designers  of 
posters  may  be  counted  Nappenbach, 
Swinnerton,  and  Noble,  of  the  Examiner. 
L.  Maynard  Dixon  and  Pierre  N.  Boerin- 
ger  of  the  OVERLAND  have  made  a  nat¬ 
ional  reputation  by  their  designs  for  pos¬ 
ters  and  covers.  The  OVERLAND  has  in 
preparation  posters  that  bid  fair  to  excel 
anything  yet  issued  in  that  line,  by  Hopps, 
Boeringer,  and  Dixon.  The  characteristic 
scenes  of  Western  life  lend  themselves 
readily  to  the  broad  and  striking  treat¬ 
ment  that  the  poster  requires. 
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While  the  majority  of  collectors  are  in¬ 
fested  in  posters  from  a  true  apprehen- 
)n  of  their  artistic  qualities,  there  are 
me  who  have  adopted  the  practise  of 
fleeting  without  having  any  intelligent 
?as  on  the  subject,  but  merely  because 
ners  of  their  ilk  have  made  it  a  fad  ; 


The  JUNE  CENTURY 
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there  are  many,  too,  that  do  not  collect, 
who  regard  it  only  in  that  light. 

One  need  not  be  a  collector  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  ornamental  value  of  posters, 
and  many  people  have  used  them  for  in¬ 
terior  decoration  with  very  pleasing  re¬ 
sults  ;  a  well  chosen  set  makes  an  admir¬ 
able  frieze  for  a  room.  The  enthusiastic 
collector,  however,  usually  prefers  to 
keep  his  florilege  in  portfolios  or  boxes 
made  for  the  purpose. 

Poster  exhibitions  have  long  since 
ceased  to  be  a  novelty  in  the  East,  where 
many  very  complete  ones  have  been  held. 
The  facilities  for  obtaining  posters  there 
are  much  greater  than  ours,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  collections  in  Eastern  cities 
are  much  fuller  than  any  we  possess. 
The  list  of  Mr.  Wilbur  Cherrier  White- 
head  of  Cleveland  includes  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  examples  of  the  American 
poster  alone. 

The  prices  of  posters  vary  greatly.  A 
year  ago,  when  Grasset’s  “  Sun  of  Aus- 
terlitz  ”  sold  for  one  dollar  in  New  York 
the  month  it  was  issued,  it  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  high  figure  for  a  mere  advertise¬ 
ment  to  bring  ;  but  many  posters  are  now 
issued  in  America  that  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  publishers  by  any  one 
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but  a  news  agent  for  less  than  that  price. 
In  France  as  high  as  400  francs  or  $80 
has  been  paid  for  a  single  specimen. 

When  a  poster  is  out  of  print,  it  some¬ 
times  becomes  greatly  sought  after  and 
consequently  more  valuable.  This  is 
true  of  all  of  Penfield’s  designs  for  Har¬ 
per's  prior  to  1895.  It  is  probable  that 
most  of  these  fell  into  the  unappreciative 
hands  of  our  newsdealers’  progeny,  who 
doubtless  took  much  pleasure  in  cutting 
them  to  pieces.  The  OVERLAND  poster 
for  June,  representing  the  Hawaiian  god¬ 
dess  Pele,  is  also  out  of  print  and  in  great 
demand  by  collectors. 

Although  the  new  style  in  pictorial  ad¬ 
vertising  is  a  vast  improvement  on  the 
old  ;  yet  there  are  many  examples  of 
the  modern  poster  that  are  barbarous. 
There  is  much  more  to  the  poster  than 
the  making  of  a  highly  colored  drawing 
or  a  pretty  picture.  The  most  import¬ 
ant  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  de¬ 
signer  is  to  aim  at  a  certain  unconven¬ 


tionality  that  will  catch  the  eye.  Broaj 
effects  that  give  the  picture  a  definite 
ness  even  when  seen  at  a  distance  afi 
essential  to  the  good  poster.  The  effej 
is  also  heightened  by  sharp  contrasts  | 
the  color  scheme.  When  these  quality 
are  observed,  the  poster  will  gain  its  en<j 
which  is  to  arrest  the  glance  long  enou$ 
to  let  the  advertisement  be  seen  and  uif 
derstood.  The  most  notable  posters  n<j 
only  achieved  this  ;  but  he  who  stoppe 
to  look,  remained  to  admire,  and  then 
covet. 

The  poster  has  done  much  already  ' 
elevate  artistic  standards  and  its  influent 
is  destined  to  improve  the  public  taste  ; 
preaching  and  writing  could  never  di 
The  encouragement  by  publishers  ar 
others  of  this  worthy  branch  of  art  and 
conscientious  effort  to  excel  on  the  pal 
of  the  artists  will  do  much  to  increa^ 
the  number  of  artistic  advertisements  ad 
fix  the  true  canons  of  art  in  the  publi 
mind. 
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THE  QUICKSANDS  OF  PACTOLUS.1 

THE  “CHRONICLf 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  ROMANCE  OF  JUDGE  KETCHUM 

OF  SAN  LORENZO,”  ETC.,  ETC. 


BOOK  II. 


VII. 


ECTOR  received  this 
letter  at  his  club,  read 
it,  and  consigned  it 
obediently  to  the 
flames.  His  hand 
trembled  as  he  did  so, 
—  to  such  an  extent, 
indeed,  that  he  deemed 
it  prudent  to  fortify 
his  nerves  with  a 
champagne  cocktail. 
Meeting  Mr.  Christo- 
topher  Candy,  who 
had  rooms  at  the  club, 
he  proposed  a  small  bottle,  extra  sec,  to 
take,  as  he  expressed  it,  the  kinks  out 
of  his  wits.  Over  the  wine  he  asked 
Chris  some  curious  questions. 

“  A  friend  of  mine, ”\ he  said  in  a  con¬ 
fidential  murmur,  “is  in  the  devil  of  a 
hole.” 

Chris  nodded  blandly.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  confidences.  His 
round,  cherubic  face  inspired  them. 
Fashionable  dames  whispered  their  troub¬ 
les  into  his  attentive  ear  and  were 
always  sure  of  a  kind  word  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  counsel. 

“  1  suppose,  Chris,  you  have  had 
trouble  with  women,  eh  ?  ” 

“  Trouble  !  ”  Chris  laughed  deri¬ 
sively/4  Why  I  ’m  prematurely  bald  from 
the  trouble  I  ’ve  had  with  women.  The 

‘Begun  in  August  Number,  1895. 


Tuesday  night  germans  have  brought  r 
to  the  brink  of  the  tomb.” 

“But  I  mean  trouble  of  a  differej 
kind.” 

“Oh  !  ” 

“  My  friend,”  continued  Desmoil 
filling  his  glass  and  tossing  it  off,  “  mi 
ried  a  high-stepper,  a  thoroughbred,  b 
before  that  he ’d  been  one  of  the  boy 
He ’d  had  his  good  times, —  and  paid  I 
’em  too,  by  Jove.” 

“But  not  in  full?”  suggested  Af 
Candy. 

“  I ’m  coming  to  that.  Well 
friend  is  a  gentleman,  of  course.” 

“Of  course,”  repeated  Mr.  Cana 
smiling. 

“  He  wouldn’t  hurt  his  wife’s  feelinj 
for  the  world.  You  must  remember  thj 


5 ted  IV* 
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[,  sir,  r 


Chris.  He  considers  his  wife,  this  friel 


murmured  t 


of  mine.” 

“  Wonderful  fellow 
leader  of  cotillions. 

“She  don’t  approve  at  all  of — erj 
these  good  times  I  was  speaking  aboutj 
“Foolish  woman,”  said  Mr.  Cancj 
gazing  intently  at  the  bubbles  in  t 
champagne.  “  Youth  must  efferves<j< 
—  eh,  Desmond?  ” 

“And  now,”  concluded  Hector  incal 

i 

sequently,  “  a  woman  has  turned  up  wji 
won’t  be  squared.” 

“Why,  Desmond,  this  is  a 
fairy  tale  of  yours.” 

“She  won’t  be  squared,”  repeal 
Hector,  bringing  his  heavy  fist  witlj 
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“  ‘I  ’LL  DO  WHAT  I  CAN,’  HE  SAID  QUITE  SULKILY.” 


Yash  upon  the  table.  “And  what’s 
jnore,  she ’s  hand  in  glove  with  his  wife.” 
i  “  Phew !  ” 

“You  may  well  whistle.  Now  then, 
Chris,  what  is  my  friend  to  do  ?  ” 
f  “  Make  a  clean  breast  of  it,”  said  Mr. 
Candy  promptly.  “  The  truth  will  leak 
|ut,  Desmond.  It  always  does.” 

•  “  I’m  banking —  l  mean,  my  friend  is 
banking  on  that  very  thing.  The 
!voman  has  promised  to  keep  mum,  but 
!  VOL.  xxvii. — 23. 


who  ever  heard  of  a  woman  keeping 
mum  ?  They  will  gabble.” 

“  It  depends  on  the  woman.  The  fact 
that  she  won’t  be  squared  is  a  point  in 
her  favor,  but  I  would  n’t  take  the 
chances.  No,  thanks,  not  another  drop. 
Will  you  excuse  me  ?  I  \e  an  appoint¬ 
ment.” 

Desmond  finished  his  bottle  alone,  and 
feeling  considerably  exhilarated,  decided 
not  to  take  Candy’s  advice. 
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“  At  any  rate,”  he  thought,  “  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  pave  the  way.  I  T1 
make  myself  deuced  agreeable  to  Nell, 
and  spoon  her  a  bit.  She  ’s  blooming  as 
Hebe,  so  they  say,  and  it  won’t  be  such 
hard  work  !  ” 

Despite  the  earnest  entreaties  of  both 
Helen  and  her  husband,  Mrs.  Murray  in¬ 
sisted  upon  traveling  direct  to  Menlo. 
She  passed  one  night  beneath  the  roof  of 
her  niece  and  took  her  leave  early  the 
following  morning.  Fred  Langham,  how¬ 
ever,  remained  behind.  During  the  three 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  their  last 
parting,  time  —  so  Dick  reflected  —  had 
stood  still  with  him.  In  fact  he  seemed 
younger,  and  smarter,  using  the  word  in 
its  English  sense. 

He  took  Dick  into  his  confidence  at  the 
first  opportunity. 

“I’m  the  most  love-sick  fool  you 
ever  saw,”  he  said  with  the  blush  of  a 
boy  of  eighteen,  “and  I’ve  followed 
Phyllis  to  America  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  her  to  become  my  wife.  The 
little  puss  would  n’t  give  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  England.  And  besides  I ’m  not 
a  ladies’  man.  You  know  that.” 

Langham,  in  truth,  like  many  English¬ 
men  of  his  class,  was  hopelessly  deficient 
in  social  graces.  He  was  shy  with  most 
women  and  brusque  with  men.  But  his 
brusqueness  overlay  a  rare  tenderness 
and  nobility  of  nature.  A  Tory  and  a 
churchman,  he  was  intolerant  of  the 
opinions  of  others  and  yet  exceedingly 
modest  in  ventilating  his  own.  This 
modesty,  the  mark  of  a  true  gentleman, 
permeated  his  somewhat  narrow  views 
of  life. 

“  Gad,”  continued  the  fond  lover, 
“She’s  the  dearest  little  girl.  Eh,  Dick? 
You  admire  her?  ” 

“  She ’s  not  little,”  returned  Dick 
perversely,  “  and  she ’s  no  longer  a  girl. 

1  admire  her.  Yes,  certainly  I  admire 
her.” 


Langham  stared  at  him. 

“  Dick,  my  boy,  your  liver  must  be  oi 
of  order.  You  don’t  look  at  all  well 
What’s  the  matter?  ” 

“  My  heart  bothers  me  a  little.  It  : 
nothing.” 

“Heart?  What  nonsense.  Liver,  yoi 
mean.  Indigestion.” 

“  1  daresay  it  is  indigestion,”  said  Did 
thoughtfully.  “  I  don’t  digest  thin q: 
here  as  easily  as  I  did  in  England.” 

“  Let  me  give  you  a  Cockle,”  said  Fn] 
seriously.  “I  never  stir  from  horn 
without  Cockles.  A  Cockle  will  set  yJ 
up.  But,  Dick,  I ’ve  been  counting 
your  sympathy.  Why,  in  the  old  da;^ 
you  shared  all  my  troubles, —  rows  wijj 
the  tenants,  and  all  that.  I’m  a  dull  dlj 
enough:  I  daresay  I  often  bored  you  co: 
sumedly.  You  know  i  never  can  tjl 
when  to  stop  talking.  Poor  Ellen  (f 
dead  wife)  used  to  blow  her  nose  a! 
then  1  ’d  shut  up,  but  since  h; 
death  1  —  ” 

Dick  pulled  from  his  pocket  his  hart 
kerchief,  and  Fred  laughed. 

“I  take  the  hint,”  he  said  cheerily 
“To  come  to  the  point,  Dick,  I  wan 
your  advice  and  help.” 

“  Want  my  advice, —  at  your  age?  ”, 

“I’m  only  forty-two, —  and  I  feel  life 
a  three  year  old!  You  see,  dear  boy] 'I 
don’t  understand  American  women.  New 
you  and  Phyllis  are  brother  and  sister 
She  told  me  so.  She ’s  awfully  fond  g 
you,  you  lucky  dog.” 

“Is  she?”  said  Dick,  industrious 
blowing  rings  of  smoke. 

The  two  men  were  sitting  smoking; 
Desmond’s  library. 

“  Is  she  ?  Why,  of  course  she  is.  S] 
speaks  of  you  in  the  warmest  wa] 
Henry  she  does  n’t  cotton  to.  Nor  do  I; 
he  continued,  wandering  from  the  suj  jj 
ject  again.  “  I  think  Henry  is  too,  wj 
—  er  —  too  American.  He  has  curio; 
ideas  about  right  and  wrong.  Whaj 
does  he  get  them?  ” 


“  HOW  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  LIVE  IN  ENGLAND?” 


[ 

t“  They  ’re  in  the  air,  1  suppose,”  said 
ck  with  a  yawn.  “  You  must  be  very 
Ireful,  Fred;  these  ideas  are  infectious.” 
“Henry,”  continued  Langham,  “is 
Jeeky;  flippant,  perhaps,  is  the  better 
f>rd.  He  called  me  a  queer  old  duck 
sterday.  He ’s  my  cousin,  but  con- 
iering  the  difference  in  our  ages  1  call 
ut  decidedly  cheeky.” 
i“  Decidedly  so.  Well,  you  want  my 

[vice.” 

J07 

I 

1 

I 
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“Just  so.  Phyllis,  I  say,  is  awfully 
fond  of  you.” 

“  I  have  not  had  her  sworn  statement,” 
said  Dick  impatiently,  “  but  we’ll  take 
that  for  granted.” 

“  Phyllis,”  pursued  Fred  doggedly,  “  is 
a  girl  of  wide  sympathies;  quite  —  er  —  ” 

“  Panoramic,”  suggested  Dick.  “She 
stands  in  the  center  and  her  heart  goes 
out  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
within  a  given  radius.” 
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“  How  well  you  know  her,  Dick.  Now 
English  girls  generally  say  just  what 
they  mean,  but  Americans  I’ve  noticed 
are  too  polite  to  —  er  — ” 

“  Tell  the  truth,  Fred,  I  take  issue 
with  you  there.” 

“  I  don’t  mean  that.  But,  as  Phyllis 
herself  says,  she  tries  to  make  every¬ 
body  feel  well.  She  has  made  me  feel 
well,  awfully  well.” 

“  Language  was  given  us  —  so  we  ’ve 
been  told  —  to  conceal  our  thoughts.” 

Langham  shook  his  head  solemnly. 

“  I  take  it,”  he  observed  magisterially, 
“  that  such  a  sentiment  is  un-English. 
Phyllis,  I  hope,  is  not -er- built  that  way.” 

“  Phyllis  is  the  perfect  woman,  Fred. 
However,  not  to  beat  about  the  bush, 
what  do  you  want  me  to  do?  Sound 
Aunt  Mary?” 

“Aunt  Mary?  I  ’ve  sounded  her  al¬ 
ready.  Poor  old  soul,  she  has  this  very 
much  at  heart.  You  see,  she  never 
really  liked  California.  How  could  she 

—  after  England  ?” 

“Impossible,”  said  Dick,  amused  at 
this  insularity. 

“  She  wants  to  return  to  the  old 
country,  and  if  Phyllis  will  have  me 
Langley  naturally  will  be  her  home. 
It ’s  large  enough  to  hold  a  regiment  of 
Aunt  Marys.  No,  no,  she  is  all  right, 
I  want  you  to  tackle  Phyllis.” 

“You  must  do  your  own  sparking, 
Fred.” 

“  I  ’ll  be  hanged  if  I  know  how  to  go 
about  it.  In  poor  dear  Ellen’s  case 
her  mother  managed  the  affair.  I  was 
only  twenty-one.” 

“  That  was  very  kind  of  her.” 

“  Wasn’t  it?  Very  kind  —  and  thought¬ 
ful.  Lady  Maitland  was  a  good  worthy 
woman  ;  chronically  hard  up,  but  that  ’s 
neither  here  nor  there.  But  Aunt  Mary 

—  don’t  repeat  this —  has  become  Amer¬ 
icanized.  She  told  me,  quite  impatient¬ 
ly,  to  speak  to  Phyllis  myself.” 


“  That’s  right.  At  Rome,  you  know 

“  But  it  is  n’t  right — forme!  I  ne\ 
made  love  to  a  girl  in  my  life.” 

“  My  poor  Fred.” 

“And  it ’s  late  in  the  day  to  beg 
What  I  suggest  is  this.  Phyllis  retur 
here  tomorrow.  Have  a  talk  with  h 
Find  out  what  you  can.  Will  you 
this,  old  man?” 

The  young  man  paused  before 
replied.  The  task  was  an  odious  os 
but  he  considered  himself  under  gri 
obligations  to  Langham.  And  Fre<i 
absurd  helplessness  appealed  to  hi: 
When  he  said  that  he  had  never  in  : 
life  made  love  to  a  girl  he  undoubted 
stated  a  fact.  Ellen  Langham,  his  wi: 
had  died  within  a  few  years  of  I 
marriage.  Since  that  unhappy  ev^ 
Fred  had  devoted  himself  to  sport  ? 
the  arduous  duties  of  a  landed  proprief 
At  home  he  was  the  busiest  of  m| 


As  chairman  of  his  county  hosphj 


member  of  the  county  council,  justice?! 
the  peace,  and  master  of  fox-hounds, i 
labored  altruistically  from  one  end  of  f 
year  to  the  other.  These  duties  llj 
sufficed  him  heretofore  and  left  li 
leisure  for  love-making. 

Taking  everything  into  considerate 
Dick  decided  to  help  his  cousin.  Alre*il 
he  had  read  his  fate  in  Phyllis’s  eyj] 
She  had  greeted  him,  on  her  retul 
with  the  greatest  kindliness  ;  had  i|if 
him,  in  short,  as  a  brother,  withexasfpi 
ating  affection.  She  had  changed  graft 
silver  of  a  gill 


ly.  The  glittering 


nature  had  been  transmuted  by  time 
travel  into  the  more  somber  gold  q 
woman’s.  Her  beauty  was  heighten 
Her  self-possession  complete. 

“I  ’ll  do  what  I  can,”  he  said 
sulkily,  “  but  I  don’t  like  the  job 
may  get  snubbed.” 

“  That  ’s  just  what  I  ’m  afraid  < 
returned  Fred,  quite  cheerfully.  “ 
see,  at  your  age  a  snub  does  n’t  hur 
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n, —  it  does  him  good  sometimes, — 
:  at  forty-two,  you  know, —  er — ” 

Te  looked  so  good-natured  and  pleasant 
it  Dick  laughed  heartily,  but  none  the 
s  he  undertook  his  mission  with  many 
^ilms.  Desmond,  with  his  execrable 
te,  provided  him  two  days  later  with 
ppportunity.  Phyllis,  Helen,  and  Dick, 
're  sitting  in  the  hall  while  Langham 
s  writing  letters  in  the  library.  They 
3  dined  well  and  Hector  as  usual  had 
-ink  more  champagne  than  was  strictly 
|)d  for  him.  Since  Helen’s  return  he 
(3  affected  uproarious  spirits  and  vowed 
iself  in  love  again  with  his  wife. 

She  ’s  as  pretty  as  a  pink,”  he  told 
;  friends,  “  and  really  amiable.  She 
Is  always  cold,  but  that  ’s  not  a  bad 
ility  in  one ’s  wife,  you  know.” 
delen  submitted  passively  to  his  car- 
,es,  and  humored  his  vanity.  Most  of 
f  leisure  was  spent  with  Stella  in  the 
.oratory. 

■‘Well,”  he  remarked,  standing  with 
;  back  to  the  fire,  “  I  presume  we  shall 
ye  a  wedding  soon, —  eh,  Phyllis? 
?d  has  not  come  seven  thousand  miles 
his  health.  Barkis  is  willin’.  Any 
1  can  see  that.” 

^hyllis  blushed  and  turned  her  head. 

*  Fools,”  said  Helen  in  her  clear, 
an  tones,  “  ought  to  be  seen  and  not 
ptrd.” 

‘What  a  deadly  silence  there  would 
!  in  this  house,”  said  Desmond,  who 
i  occasional  flashes  of  wit,  thanks  to 
Irish  father.  None  Ihe  less  he  was 
gry  with  his  wife,  and  therefore 
ably  anxious  to  annoy  her. 

'‘When  is  it  to  be,  Phyllis?”  he 
ced. 

:‘Ah,  Mr.  Desmond,  that  is  a  hard 
estion  to  answer.” 

‘Langham,”  continued  Hector,  “  evi- 
itly  thinks  it  a  still  harder  question  to 
c.  Ha!  ha!  not  bad  that,  for  me.” 
Dick  involuntarily  put  his  hand  on  his 


biceps.  It  swelled  satisfactorily  beneath 
his  touch. 

“  Langham,”  proceeded  Hector  in  his 
loudest  tones,  “  is  the  sickest  lover  I — ” 

“  Shut  up,”  said  Dick  angrily. 

Desmond  turned  crimson  and  made  a 
step  toward  the  speaker.  Then,  chang¬ 
ing  his  mind,  he  walked  slowly  to  the 
door  and  stood  upon  the  threshold. 

“  I  shall  go  to  the  club,”  he  said 
curtly.  “You  people  are  too  lively  for 
me.  Goodnight.  Helen,  a  word  with 
you.” 

She  followed  him  obediently  into  the 
vestibule,  and  stood  with  her  hand  upon 
the  carved  balustrade  of  the  staircase,  a 
graceful,  silent  figure.  Hector  struggled 
into  his  overcoat  and  lit  a  cigar  before  he 
spoke. 

“  Do  you  think,”  he  began  slowly, 
“  that  I  ’m  going  to  stand  this  any  more? 
I  ’ll  put  up  with  your  insolence,  it 
amuses  me,  but  I  ’ll  be  damned  if  this 
house  ain’t  too  small  for  me  and  Dick 
Barrington.” 

“There  is  always  the  club,”  said 
Helen. 

“  I  won’t  have  the  fellow  here  again, 
—  d’  ye  hear?” 

“I  hear, —  you  need  not  shout.  This 
house,  Hector,  is  mine.  However,  I 
will  speak  to  Dick  —  to  oblige  you.  You 
provoked  him.  Your  questions  to  Phyllis 
were  in  the  worst  possible  taste.” 

“  I  was  joking.  What  's  the  harm  in 
a  little  fun.  1  ’m  feeling  first  rate  to¬ 
night,  and  you,  Nell,  by  Jove,  you  look 
stunning.  If  these  confounded  people 
were  out  of  the  way  1  ’d  stay  at  home 
and  spoon  you.”  He  threw  his  arm 
around  her  waist  and  kissed  her  with 
vinous  lips.  “  By  the  bye,”  he  added 
suddenly,  “  I  forgot  to  give  you  a  piece 
of  news.  You  remember  Chetwynd? 
He ’s  at  the  Palace.  Arrived  on  the 
Gallic  this  morning.  We  must  give  him 
a  dinner.” 
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The  door  slammed  and  Helen  found 
herself  alone.  So  Chetwynd  had  come 
at  last.  She  put  her  hand  to  her  bosom 
and  tried  to  press  down  the  frantic 
beating  of  her  heart.  Her  lips  trembled 
and  a  strange  weakness  assailed  her 
knees.  Horror  !  She  had  lost  her  self- 
control.  An  immediate  return  to  the 
hall  was  out  of  the  question.  She  ran 
hastily  up  the  wide  staircase  and  flung 
herself,  panting,  upon  a  couch. 

Dick,  meanwhile,  was  busily  engaged 
in  the  occupation  vulgarly  known  as 
“  pumping/’  But  the  pump  and  the 
pumper  were  not  in  accord. 

‘‘Hector,”  he  began,  “is  an  unman¬ 
nerly  idiot.” 

“  He  meant  to  be  friendly.” 

“So  does  a  dog  when  he  licks  one’s 
face,  but  his  friendliness  is  rather  un¬ 
pleasant.  Of  course,”  he  added  hastily, 
“he  is  only  a  parrot.  He  repeats  what 
he  hears.  Everybody  knows  that  Fred 
has  come  to  California  to — ” 

“  See  Aunt  Alice  and  his  cousins,” 
interrupted  Phyllis.  She  was  playing 
with  her  fan,  opening  and  shutting  it. 
Her  eyes  were  cast  down  and  her  cheeks 
—  so  it  seemed  to  Dick — were  flushed  ; 
possibly  from  the  heat  of  the  fire. 

“Really?”  said  the  young  man. 

“  Yes,  really.  At  least  he  told  his 
daughters  so  in  my  hearing.” 

“How  do  you  like  him?”  said  Dick, 
baffled  but  not  beaten. 

“Mr.  Langham  is  very  fond  of  Aunt 
Mary,”  she  replied  inconsequently,“and 
she  —  she  worships  him.  Most  women,  I 
notice,  have  a  kind  word  for  Mr.  Lang¬ 
ham.  He  has  such  a  high  sense  of  honor 
and  is  so  unselfish.  He ’s  always  thinking 
of  some  one  else.” 

“Always,”  assented  Dick.  “  He  was 
thinking  of  some  one  else  when  he  put 
the  lighted  end  of  his  cigarette  into  his 
mouth  after  dinner  tonight.” 

“Poor  man!  I’m  afraid  he  burnt 
himself  dreadfully.” 


“  He  may  burn  himself  worse,”  said 
Dick,  “  if  he  goes  on  thinking  of  some¬ 
one  else.  It ’s  a  bad  habit.” 

He  watched  her  closely,  his  eyes  dwell, 
ing  with  jealous  pleasure  upon  her  beau 
tifully  modeled  cheek  and  neck,  but  sh: 
was  obviously  more  at  her  ease  than  he 

“  I  burnt  myself,”  he  continued  gloorr  . 
ily,  “  and  I  shall  carry  the  mark  to  m 
grave.” 

“  Dear  Dick,  I  hope  not,”  she  replied 
tranquilly.  She  still  looked  at  the  fir: 
and  her  fan  waved  slowly  to  and  frc 
She  spoke  gently,  in  the  kindliest  ac 
cents,  but  our  Corydon  detected  a  no!: 
of  indifference.  He  set  his  teeth  and  rj 
minded  himself  of  his  promise  to  Lanjl 
ham.  In  any  case  as  a  burnt  child  ff 
had  better  beware  of  the  fire.  With  th  : 
wise  reflection  he  addressed  himself  ond: 
more  to  the  task  of  pumping. 

“  Would  you  like  to  live  in  Ens 
land  ?” 

This  was  too  palpable.  Phyllis  laughd, 
and  turned  a  pair  of  mischievous  eye! 
full  upon  the  face  of  her  companion. 

“  Would  you  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“With  the  right  person,— yes.” 

“  I  feel  as  you  do,  Dick.  I  would  INI 
cheerfully  in  Timbuctoo,  with  the  mar 
I  loved.” 

“Phyllis,”  his  voice  sunk  to  a  whiii 
per,  “  have  you  found  him,  this  man,  til 
thrice  lucky  man  ?  ” 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  replied,  in  su| 
manifest  distress  that  Dick  cursed  hirl 
self  for  pressing  the  point.  “  Pleas 
Dick,  let  us  talk  of  something  else.” 

That  night  he  told  Langham,  with  u 
necessary  emphasis,  to  go  ahead.  ‘ 
think,”  he  said,  “  that  she  cares  for  you 
but  my  opinion  carries  little  weight 
Win  her,  if  you  can,  old  man,  and  G< 
bless  you.” 

“  I  shall  take  my  time,”  said  Fred, 
his  heaviest  manner.  “  Matrimony  is 
serious  thing  for  a  man  of  my  age.  Wfj 
the  mere  thought  of  it  is  unsettling.  It! 
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pity,  is  n’t  it,  that  Phyllis,  bless  her 
reet  face,  is  an  American  ?  ” 

‘  That  fact  cannot  be  too  deeply  re¬ 
tted,  Fred.  It ’s  like  that  little  bald 
t  on  the  top  of  your  head.  It  is  and 
:he  nature  of  things  must  be  a  perpet- 
source  of  annoyance.” 

‘  I ’m  awfully  obliged  to  you,  Dick, 
w  I  can  feel  my  way.  I  ’m  getting  too 
to  take  my  fences  blind.” 

j  VI"- 

I  HAVE  a  mission  for  you,  Dick,”  said 
.father, —  “  a  very  delicate  mission  in- 
?d.  I  pay  you  the  highest  compliment 
lintrusting  an  affair  of  such  consequence 
so  young  a  man.  But  you  have  caught 
quicker  than  I  expected,  and  then, 
u  always  had  your  share  of  brains, 
is  involves — er — ” 

The  young  man  was  closely  watching 
j  father’s  face.  Something  in  his  glance 
ested  Mr.  Barrington’s  attention.  He 
sitated  and  coughed  slightly. 

‘  It  involves  ?  ”  repeated  Dick. 

‘  The  successful  floating  of  our  new 
ids.  You  must  go  at  once  to  New 
rk,  and  possibly  London.  You  will 
i  so  and  so,” — he  mentioned  several 
ancial  stars  of  the  first  magnitude, — 
qid  they  will  attend  to  all  the  details  if, 
j  ’  he  paused, —  “  if  the  proposition  is 
;tably  presented.  That’s  where  you 
pie  in,  my  boy.  Of  course  I  shall  post 
u  thoroughly,  but  the  business  de- 
inds  tact,  perception,  and  a  good  use  of 
iglish.  Adjectives  are  useful,  and  ad- 
ttives,  I  understand,  are  quite  your 
'ong  point.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
:m.  The  temper  of  the  money  market 
•3ay  is  uncertain.  American  securities, 
d  in  particular  American  railroads,  are 
ft  inducing  just  now  much  speculative 
[tivity,  and  I  look  for  a  further  fall  in 
1  values.  You  understand  me  ?  All 
dues,  I  say.  That  is  why  I  am  anxious 
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to  dispose  of  these  bonds  without  de¬ 
lay.” 

“I  see,”  said  Dick  thoughtfully. 

“  Practically,”  pursued  the  millionaire, 
“  I  have  built  this  extension  out  of  my 
own  pocket,  and  I  need  money  badly.” 

He  again  paused  and  wiped  his  ample 
brow.  The  expression  upon  his  son’s 
face  was  peculiar. 

“  It  has  cost  us,  confound  it,  nearly 
sixty  thousand  dollars  a  mile.  Of  course 
there  was  a  wheel  within  a  wheel.  We 
were  our  own  contractors  and  the  mar¬ 
gin  for  profit  was  a  handsome  one.  Here¬ 
tofore,  as  you  know,  we  have  borrowed 
money  on  collateral,  putting  up  the  first 
mortgage  bonds,  and  retaining  control  of 
the  roads.  But  in  this  case  I  have  no 
choice.  I  must  sell  the  bonds.  There 
will  be  a  gilt-edged  commission  coming  to 
you.” 

He  slapped  Dick  cheerily  on  the  shoul¬ 
der,  but  the  young  man  winced. 

“Father,”  he  said  nervously,  “I 
don’t  understand  about  your  being  your 
own  contractor.  Can  a  trustee  make 
money  out  of  his  own  trust  ?  ” 

“  Ethically,  he  cannot.  But  I  am  no 
trustee.  You  have  some  damned  bee  in 
your  bonnet.  Turn  it  loose.” 

“  It  seems  to  me  that  a  man  holding  a 
franchise  or  a  charter  from  the  people  is 
directly  responsible  to  the  people.” 

“  Of  course  he  is.  See  here,  my  boy, 

I  know  what  you  are  driving  at.  Your 
conclusions,  based  on  certain  premises 
which  1  can  guess  at,  are  all  right,  but 
your  premises  are  all  wrong.” 

“  Will  you  explain,  sir  ?  ” 

Mr.  Barrington  frowned. 

“Dick,”  he  said  shortly,  “it  is  not 
easy  to  explain.  You  would  not  under¬ 
stand  or  appreciate  the  motives  which 
have  governed  my  actions.  You  have 
not  been  through  the  mill.  You  know 
nothing  of  what  I  have  had  to  contend 
with.  Good  Lord,  when  1  stop  and  think 
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of  what  I  and  my  friends  have  done  I  am 
amazed.  .  We  saved  this  country  from 
secession  !  Without  our  East  and  West 
road,  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  vast 
countries  lying  east  and  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  would  have  culminated  in  civil  war. 
You  may  smile,  but  I  firmly  believe  it. 
Uncle  Sam  helped  us  and  it’s  true  we 
made  pots  of  money,  but  we  played  for 
a  big  stake.  We  risked  all  we  had,  and 
our  reward  was  commensurate.  All  said 
and  done,  we  saved  the  country.  Look¬ 
ing  back,  1  can  see  nothing  to  regret.  In 
all  my  many  deals  I  have  retained  my 
self-respect.  You  can  put  this  down  as 
a  fact.  A  man  who  loses  his  self-respect 
can  hardly  hope  to  be  successful.  He 
must  believe  in  himself.” 

Mr.  Barrington  expanded  his  broad 
chest  and  lit  a  cigar. 

“  Of  course,”  he  continued,  “  I  have 
told  you  again  and  again  that  I  do  not 
pose  as  a  philanthropist,  although  1  ’ve 
done  my  share  in  that  line  too.  But  you 
mention  the  people.  The  people,  as  one 
of  my  friends  very  properly  said,  is  a 
damned  fool.  You  prate  of  their  interests. 
Letthem  look  outfor  their  interests.  They 
wield  all  the  power.  They  can  confiscate 
every  cent  we  have  if  they  choose  to  use 
that  power.  They  complain  of  bribery 
and  corruption  and  would  foist  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  on,  say,  my  shoulders.  What 
rot !  The  responsibility,  naturally,  rests 
with  them.  Let  them  begin  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  punish  their  gutter  politicians, 
— fellows  like  Pennypacker,  and  gentle¬ 
men  of  his  kidney.  No,  no,  my  dear 
boy,  you  must  consent  at  your  age  to 
take  certain  things  on  trust.  You  must 
believe  in  me.” 

Dick  was  silent. 

“  Have  you  nothing  to  say,  sir  ?  ” 

“  There  was  the  Credit  Mobilier, 
father.” 

“  Of  course  there  was  the  Credit  Mo¬ 
bilier.  Do  you  want  the  inside  history  of 
that  ?  I  can  give  it  to  you,  but  not  now. 


’T  is  a  long  story*  but  my  share  in  it 
need  not  make  my  son  blush.  The  truth 
is,  my  dear  lad,  your  comprehension  of 
the  morale  of  the  business  world  is  lim¬ 
ited  by  your  small  experience.  There  is 
a  gulf  between  right  and  wrong,  but  do 
you  dare  approach  that  gulf  ?  Not  much  ! 
But  I,”  he  smiled  and  stroked  his  massive 
chin,  “  with  my  knowledge  of  affairs,  can 
stand  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice  and' 
look  coolly  at  the  abyss  beneath.  In  a, 
word,  I  can  keep  my  head  where  nine 
persons  out  of  ten  lose  theirs.  Now, I 
mark  you,  the  most  fertile  land,  the  rich-; 
est  soil,  is  to  be  found  nearest  the  edge! 
It ’s  the  Tom  Tiddler’s  ground  of  thej 
fairy  tales,  but  it  takes  a  bold  man  ton 
pick  up  the  gold  and  silver.  Properly 
cultivated,  it  yields  fabulous  crops,  but; 
you  could  not  drive  your  little  plow; 
within  a  dozen  furrows  of  the  brink.  I,’| 
he  smiled  again  confidently,  “  have  just; 
that  margin,”  he  waved  his  ample  hand,! 
“for  my  individual  profit.  Danger?! 
Pshaw  !  Not  at  all.  The  abyss  has  non 
terrors  for  me,  and  I  am  less  liable  td 
tumble  over  than  you  are.” 

Dick  looked  at  his  father  with  perplex-; 
ity  printed  upon  his  ingenuous  face.  Mr.. 
Barrington’s  personal  magnetism  of  voice; 
and  manner  carried  with  it  almost  con-; 
viction,  but  not  quite. 

“1  cannot  follow  you,  sir.  This  Torrj 
Tiddler’s  land, — isn’t  it — er — debatable^ 
property  ?  ” 

“  No,”  cried  his  father  emphatically] 
“  it  is  not.  There  is  a  hard  line  drawril 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  between  righ| 
and  wrong.  That  line  no  honorable  man 
may  pass,  but  he  may  approach  as  neal 
to  it  as  he  can.  As  near  to  it  as  he  dares; 

I  know  what  I ’m  doing,  and  say  again 
that  between  father  and  son  certaiij 
things  must  be  taken  on  trust.  But  wij 
have  wandered  from  the  subject.  Let  uj 
stick  to  the  text.  Will  you  undertake 
this  mission  ?  ” 


I  would  rather  not.  Give  it  to  Henryj 
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| — I — ”  he  stammered  and  flushed 
farkly  red, — “  I  don’t  understand  Am¬ 
erican  methods.” 

ji  “No,”  cried  his  father  furiously,  “and 
^ou  never  will.  You  presume  to  criticise 
tie.  You  denounce  me.” 
i  “  Father  !  ” 

j  “  Hold  your  tongue!  I  say,  you  de¬ 
nounce  me.  You  had  the  gall  to  tell 
ienry  that  that  rail  transaction  was 
jhady.  That  was  the  word  you  used, — 
fiady !  You  were  green  as  the  grass 
ften,  and  1  overlooked  it.  Then  you 
poke  your  mind  to  Charles  Paradise,  my 
sired  clerk,  about  the  Secret  Service 
fund.  1  stomached  that!  You  wrote  a 
S)t  of  rubbish  to  the  reviews.  You 
turned  up  your  nose,  publicly,  at  our 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Do  you  think 
r have  forgotten  these  things;  and  now 
'  ou  sit  there  on  your  pinnacle  of  conceit 
|nd  judge  me.” 

|  “  I  do  nothing  of  the  kind,”  said  Dick 
angrily.  “I  have  the  right  to  refuse 
pis  mission,  1  presume.” 

!  “  You  presume  altogether  too  much. 
Cou  are  an  ungrateful  fool,  a  thankless 
Idiot.” 

“  Hoid  hard,”  said  Dick,  his  clear  gray 
•yes  meeting  coolly  the  furious  glance  of 
iis  father.  “  Don’t  say  anything  more, 
ir.  Harsh  words  between  us  are  hor- 
iible,  horrible.” 

;  He  shivered  slightly,  his  lips  twitching 
Wth  emotion. 

“  I  can  understand,”  he  continued 
>amely,  “  your  feelings  in  this  matter; 
put  a  man  must  be  true  to  himself, 
bust  n’t  he?  True  to  his  finer  in¬ 
stincts?  ” 

r  “Go  on,”  cried  Mr.  Barrington  impa¬ 
tiently,  drumming  restlessly  upon  the  edge 
it  his  desk.  “  Go  on;  but  no  cant.” 
i  ‘  ‘  God  knows  I  have  spent  many  weary 
lours  justifying  you,  sir.” 

“1  thank  you.  I  shall  seek  my  justi¬ 


fication  elsewhere.  This  is  amusing  as 
well  as  instructive.” 

Dick  bit  his  lip.  His  father’s  contempt 
was  hard  to  bear. 

“  What  applied  to  you,  sir,  when  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  another  name  for  Chaos  does 
not  apply  to  me  today.  Besides  I  was 
brought  up  in  a  different  school.” 

“Curse  the  place.  Yes.  Where 
would  you  have  been  unless  I  had  made 
the  money  to  send  you  there  ?  ” 

He  was  gradually  working  himself  into 
a  furious  passion.  Feelings,  long  smoth¬ 
ered,  were  finding  expression.  He  be¬ 
lieved  in  himself  so  completely  that  any 
criticism  of  his  conduct,  spoken  or  un¬ 
spoken,  was  intolerable.  Coming  from 
such  a  source,  from  his  favorite  son, 
upon  whose  shoulders  he  was  prepared 
to  spread  his  own  mantle,  the  implied 
censure  of  a  frown  seemed  an  unpardon¬ 
able  offense. 

“  1  can  appreciate  what  you  have  done 
for  all  of  us,”  said  Dick  gently.  “We 
owe  everything  to  you.  Nothing  you 
can  do  or  say  will  cancel  that  obligation.” 

He  rose  from  his  chair  and  held  out  his 
hand. 

“What  does  this  mean?  ” 

“  It  means,  sir,  goodby.  I  shall  go 
away  for  a  while.  When  you  can  think 
more  kindly  of  me  I  ’ll  come  back.  This 
has  knocked  you  out.  It  has  knocked 
me  out  too.” 

“  Where  will  you  go?  Back  to  Ox¬ 
ford?  ” 

“  I  shall  stay  in  California.  Won’t 
you  take  my  hand,  father  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir,  I  will  not.  How  do  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  live?  Mark  you,  I  ’ll  have  no 
scandal,  no  wagging  of  tongues.  1  shall 
continue  your  allowance,  not  on  your 
account,  but  on  my  own.  When  you 
get  ready  to  beg  my  pardon  you  can 
come  back  and  go  to  work.” 

He  turned  resolutely  to  his  desk  and 
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fumbled  with  some  papers  till  he  heard 
the  door  open  and  close  again.  Then  he 
swung  round  in  his  chair  and  glared  at 
the  worn  patch  upon  the  carpet  where 
his  son  had  lately  stood. 

“The  fool,”  he  cried  passionately, 
“  the  fool !  ” 

Meantime  the  fool  was  walking  rapidly 
up  the  steep  slopes  of  California  Street. 
As  he  passed  his  father’s  house  he  al¬ 
most  ran  into  the  arms  of  Langham,  who 
rallied  him  gayly  upon  his  absent-mind¬ 
edness,  and  proposed  a  game  of  billiards. 

“Billiards,”  said  Dick  curtly,  “bore 
me  to  death.  No,  thank  you.” 

“  Dick,”  reflected  Langham,  as  he 
pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  “  is 
changing  for  the  worse.  He  was  posi¬ 
tively  surly  just  now.  He  is  altogether 
too  prosperous.  He  ought  to  break  his 
leg  or  get  the  grippe;  that  would  cheer 
him  up  a  bit.” 

“  Fred,”  murmured  Dick  at  the  same 
moment,  “  has  the  inane  grin  of  the  ac¬ 
cepted  lover  on  his  face.  Confound  the 
luck  !  The  sympathy  of  Phyllis  would 
be  sweet  just  now,  but  1  can’t  face  her. 
Well,  there  is  Nellie.  1  can  always 
count  on  her.” 

He  found  his  sister  and  her  nurse  in 
the  laboratory.  The  ne'V  microscope 
had  arrived  and  the  one  twelfth  oil  im¬ 
mersion  lens  was  being  put  through  its 
paces  for  the  first  time.  Helen’s  slender 
fingers,  he  noted,  were  stained  by  some 
reagent. 

“  Nitrate  of  silver,”  she  cried  gayly, 
“  See  what  sacrifices  I ’m  making  in  the 
sacred  cause  of  Science.  Hector  is  furi¬ 
ous.  He  thinks  a  stained  finger  is  more 
serious  than  a  stained  soul.” 

“  Can  you  give  me  five  minutes, 
Nellie?” 

“  You  must  look  at  the  microscope 
first,  Dick.  Is  n’t  it  a  beauty  ?  And 
this  lens  resolves  Amphipleura  pellucida. 


Think  of  it.  What !  Never  heard  of 
Amphipleura  pellucida?  No?  A  shame¬ 
ful  confession  of  ignorance, — but  between 
you  and  me  I  have  only  just  mastered  the 
name  myself,  and  I’m  immensely  proud.” 

She  rattled  on  and  her  brother  waited 
patiently,  praising  the  new  instrument 
and  nodding  pleasantly  at  her  enthusi¬ 
asm.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  man 
that  he  was  seldom  indifferent  to  the 
pleasure  of  others. 

Presently  he  followed  his  sister  into 
her  own  sitting  room  and  took  his  stand 
upon  the  hearth  rug.  His  attitude  of  de¬ 
jection,  chin  upon  chest  and  eyes  moodily 
cast  down,  exorcised  immediately  the  j 
gay  spirits  of  Mrs.  Desmond. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  she  asked 
anxiously. 

“  There  has  been  a  row.” 

“You  have  not  quarrelled  with  Papa! 
O,  Dick,  how  inconceivably  stupid  of 
you!” 

He  recited  the  facts,  and  Helen  stamped 
nervously  up  and  down  the  room.  sj 

“  You  are  really  too  absurd,”  she  said 
irritably.  “  You  know  Papa’s  weakness,  j 
You  know  how  ridiculously  sensitive  he 
is  to  criticism,  and  yet  you  must  needs 
go  and  rub  his  fur  the  wrong  way.” 

“  If  you  are  going  to  scold  me  I  ’ll  go.” 

“You  are  as  obstinate  as  a  pig,  Dick; 
you  like  your  own  way  much  too  well. 

A  nice  mess  you  have  made  of  this, — 
your  first  chance,  too  !  He  offered  you  a  ' 
big  commission  and  you  threw  it  in  his 
face.  My  poor  boy,  you  are  a  crank. 
Papa  is  the  soul  of  honor.” 

Her  lack  of  sympathy  touched  him  to 
the  quick. 

“  You  won’t  eat  humble  pie  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  could  n’t  digest  it  if  I  did.” 

“  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do?  ”  j 

“  I  have  come  here  to  tell  you.  As  a  j 
scientist  you  will  commend  me.  I  intend  , 
to  test  my  theories.” 

“  Test  your  theories?”  she  repeated.  ' 
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1*  You  might  have  tested  them,  it  seems 
0  me,  before  this.  If  you  wish  me  to 
uggest  a  reagent  I  will  mention  one, — 
ommon  sense.” 

“  Possibly,”  said  Dick,  “  I  have  been 
00  hasty  in  forming  conclusions.  I  ’ve 
nly  seen  one  phase  of  life  in  California; 
he  phase  represented  by  Capital.  I 
propose,  now,  to  examine  the  other.” 

“  The  other,”  returned  Helen  vaguely, 
what  other  ?  ” 

1  “  You  never  considered  the  other, 
iNellie,  did  you  ?  And  yet  you  read  the 
■newspapers  and  the  reviews.  I  see  some 
stiff  works  up  there,” — he  pointed  to 
the  bookshelves, — “Spencer,  Sidgwick, 
Mill.  They  treat  of  these  things.  Yes; 
!l  am  going  to  examine,  not  theoretically 
as  you  have,  but  practically,  the  other 
side,  the  phase  represented  by  Labor. 
All  our  money  has  been  made  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  mind  and  muscle  assisted  by 
Capital.  How  much  does  Capital  owe 
ito  muscle  ?  That  is  the  question  I  wish 
to  answer.” 

1  “  I  hate  riddles.” 

■  “  It  is  a  riddle  indeed.  To  solve  it 
l  shall  go  among  the  people  as  one  of 
themselves.  I  shall  use  my  tongue  and 
my  ears.  Times  are  hard  and  likely  to 
be  harder.  The  season  of  lean  kine  is 
’upon  us.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
,of  California  whole  families  are  actually 
^starving.  They  are  clamoring  for  food 
knd  employment.” 

“And  you  propose  to  ride  amongst 
these  wretches,  comfortably  clad  in  your 
armor  forged  by  Mr.  Poole  of  London 
;and  taking  copious  notes,  with  a  view, 
possibly,  to  publication.  O  foolish  Dick!” 

“Every  one,”  said  Dick,  smiling  for 
the  first  time,  “  calls  me  a  fool.” 

“  Seriously,”  returned  his  sister,  “  I 
think  you  are  foolish  to  waste  your  time 
trying  to  solve  what  may  not  be  solved. 
There  are  three  riddles  bothering  the 
Wiseheads  of  today.  The  riddle  of  re¬ 


vealed  religion,  the  riddle  of  sex,  and  the 
social  problem.  Over  the  first  two  I ’ve 
squandered  many  valuable  pounds  of 
flesh,  but  now  that  I ’ve  regained  them, 
the  pounds  I  mean,  I  shall  leave 
these  abtruse  questions  severely  alone. 

I  ’m  interested  at  present  in  the  in¬ 
organic;  the  organic  I  leave  gladly  to 
you.  Take  my  advice,  Dick  ;  buy  a 
microscope  and  beg  Papa’s  pardon.” 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder 
and  held  up  her  mouth.  Dick  kissed 
her  with  a  sore  heart.  Her  words  jarred 
him  uncomfortably.  The  materialism 
which  underlay  them  appalled  him.  So 
young,  so  clever,  and  so  profoundly’ 
indifferent  to  the  tide  of  humanity  surg¬ 
ing  around  her.  The  infinitely  little 
preferred  to  the  infinitely  great.  He 
thought  of  Honorius  playing  with  pullets 
while  Rome  was  tottering.  The  nimble 
fancy  of  his  sister  reflected  accurately 
the  conceptions  and  sentiment  of  her 
class.  Truly  this  was  a  day  of  small 
things. 

“  I  have  not  seen  Hector  lately,”  he 
remarked  as  he  took  his  leave.  “  Is  he 
well  ?  ” 

“  As  well  as  a  man  can  be  who  habit¬ 
ually  over-eats  himself.” 

“  And  little  Hector  ?  ” 

“  He  over-eats  himself,  too,  but  with 
better  results.  The  child  is  quite  strong 
now,  Dick.  I  can  read  your  thoughts, 
sir  ;  you  think  me  a  curious  mother  be¬ 
cause  1  cannot  gush.  The  gush  was 
taken  out  of  me  very  thoroughly,  as  you 
know.  Must  you  go,  old  fellow?  Come 
and  talk  to  Stella  Johnson.  There  is  a 
woman  with  no  humbug  about  her.  She 
takes  the  world  as  she  finds  it.” 

“  I  don’t  like  Miss  Stella  Johnson.” 

“  She  is  too  matter  of  fact  for  an  ideal¬ 
ist,  but  she  suits  me.  Stay  here  for  a 
week  or  two,  and  let  me  inject  a  little  of 
my  common  sense  into  your  veins.  No  ? 
Ah,  well ;  you  will  write  to  me  often, 
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won’t  you  ?  I  shall  miss  you  dread¬ 
fully.” 

“  The  microscope  will  make  up  for  my 
absence.” 

“  Never.  O  Dick,  before  you  leave 
town  will  you  do  me  a  favor  ?  I  want 
you  to  call  upon  Mr.  Chetwynd  and  give 
him  a  message  from  me.  Hector  left  his 
card  and  invited  him  to  dine,  but  he  re¬ 
fused.  The  truth  is,  when  he  was  last 
here  I  was  rude  to  him.” 

“Give  me  your  message,  Helen,  and 
I’ll  deliver  it.  Queer  isn’t  it? — Chet¬ 
wynd  and  Langham  have  met  and  buried 
the  hatchet.  They  were  chums  in  the 
old  days,  after  the  death  of  Cousin  Ellen, 
but  they  fell  out.  Now  they  are  thick 
as  thieves  again.” 

“  My  message  is  this.  Be  very  care¬ 
ful  to  quote  me  correctly.  Tell  him  —  no, 
no,  I  must  write  a  note,  a  little  note.” 

She  scribbled  a  few  lines  upon  a  sheet 
of  paper  and  enclosed  them  in  an  envel¬ 
ope. 

Her  brother  glanced  at  her  radiant  face 
and  sighed. 

“Queenie,”  he  said  abruptly,  “  don't 
be  too  sharp  with  Hector.  He  is  your 
husband  and  ready  to — ” 

“  Spoon  me,”  she  added  contemptuous¬ 
ly,  “  that  is  the  word  he  uses.  Hector 
has  a  delightful  vocabulary, — so  expres¬ 
sive  !  ” 

“  For  the  child’s  sake,  Nell,  curb  your 
tongue.” 

“Ah,”  she  cried,  “the  child!  It 
grows  more  like  him  every  day.” 

Dick  descended  the  stone  steps  with  a 
heavy  heart. 

IX. 

“  YOU  say  you’re  in  a  hole,”  said  Mr. 
Barrington  sharply;  “and  you  come  to 
me  for  collateral.  What  the  deuce  have 
you  done  with  your  securities  ?  ” 

“  Land,  sir,”  returned  Henry,  “  is  fall¬ 
ing  every  day  in  value.  You  know  that. 


We  backed  the  San  Carlos  Land  and 
Water  Company,  and  the  Atascadero 
Pressed  Brick  Company.  They  are  both 
in  the  hands  of  receivers.  Then  we  had 
the  most  expensive  litigation  over  water 
rights  in  Southern  California,  and  we’ve 
run  those  cable  cars  at  a  frightful  loss.” 

“  Which  you  started  in  opposition  to 
mine,”  said  the  old  man  with  a  grim 
smile. 

“  Well,  sir,  business  is  business.” 

“  D’ye  call  that  business  ?  Lord,  you 
have  made  a  mess  of  it !  Practise  and 
theory  part  company  in  your  person. 
Those  magazine  articles  on  banking — ” 

“  Hang  it,  father,  don’t  throw  them  in 
my  teeth.” 

Mr.  Barrington  was  silent.  He  had  re¬ 
sented  for  the  past  four  years  his  elder 
son’s  independence.  Henry  had  gradu¬ 
ated  in  his  father’s  bank,  but  he  began 
early — too  early — to  do  business  on  his 
own  account.  More  than  once  he  had 
entered  into  fierce  competition  with  the 
old  man.  Once,  memorable  occasion,  he 
had  beaten  him  on  his  own  ground,  at 
his  own  game  !  A  cartoon  had  appeared 
in  the  Hornet ,  representing  the  two  Bar¬ 
ringtons  as  cocks  of  the  game  and  be¬ 
neath  this  doggerel  : 

“  He’d  point  his  bantam’s  spurs  artd  oil  his  nim¬ 
ble  tongue ; 

Until  at  last  the  old  bird  was  cornered  by  the 

young.” 

These  lines  annoyed  Rufus  Barrington 
intensely.  “The  sting  of  it,”  he  con-  -i 
fessed  to  his  wife,  “lies  in  this.  It’s! 
more  than  half  true.  He  uses  my  own  J 
methods  against  me  ;  but  I  shall  say  noth-  ' 
ing.” 

“  I  am  not  to  blame,”  continued  Henry  ; 
nervously.  “I  submitted  these  loans  to 
the  Board  and  they  approved  them. 
Damn  the  times  not  me.” 

“  Bosh  !  If  you’d  stuck  to  legitimate 
banking,  Henry,  you  ’d  be  all  right  to-  j 
day.  How  much  d’  ye  want  ?  ” 
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The  young  man  named  a  large  sum,  so 
large,  indeed,  that  his  father  cursed  him 
roundly.  The  high  authority  on  finance 
turned  pale  with  mortification  and  rage. 

“  I  must  let  you  have  the  stuff,” 
grumbled  Rufus,  fumbling  in  his  pocket 
for  the  key  of  the  safe.  “  Not  for  your 
sake,  but  for  mine.  I  won’t  have  our 
name  dragged  in  the  gutter.  You  give 
me  your  solemn  word  of  honor  that  with 
these  securities  you  can  weather  the 
storm  ?  ” 

“  1  swear  it,”  cried  Henry  eagerly. 

“  I’m  cramped  myself.” 

“  You,  sir  ?  Impossible!” 

“  It’s  a  fact.  Never  knew  money  so 
tight.  There’s  a  cyclone  coming.  You’d 
better  take  in  all  the  sail  you  can.  I 
must  go  to  New  York  at  once  and  sell 
those  confounded  Extension  Bonds.” 

He  frowned,  thinking  of  his  Benjamin. 

“My  sons,”  he  said  bitterly,  “  have 
disappointed  me.” 

“  Where  is  Dick,  sir  ?  ”  He  hoped  to 
turn  the  tide  of  his  father’s  displeasure 
in  another  direction. 

“  I  don’t  know.  Not  in  San  Francisco. 
He  told  his  mother  and  Helen  that  he 
proposed — the  young  idiot — to  look  into 
social  conditions,  the  sacred  cause  of 
labor.  Pshaw  !  For  a  week  we’ve  heard 
nothing  of  him.  His  mother  is  on  the 
verge  of  nervous  prostration.  O,  damn 
it!  the  load  I’m  packing  makes  me 
tired.” 

He  flung  back  the  colossal  doors  of  his 
safe  with  a  crash. 

“  I  never  heard  you  complain  before, 
sir.” 

“  I’ve  had  worries.  Struck  a  streak  of 
bad  luck.  Your  mother’s  failing  health  ; 
Helen’s  marriage  ;  this  affair  of  Dick’s  ; 
and  now  to  crown  all,  the  extraordinary 
commercial  stagnation.  However,  there 
are  no  dividends  in  pulling  a  long  face.  If 
necessary  I  can  fall  down  and  howl  with 
the  rest  of  ’em,  but  I  prefer  to  keep  a 


stiff  upper  lip.  There  you  are,”  he 
pushed  a  sheaf  of  papers  into  his  son’s 
hand.  “Write  a  receipt  and  get  out, — 
I’m  busy.” 

“  One  word,  sir.  Do  you  know  that 
people  are  beginning  to  talk  about  Hector 
and  Helen  ?  Read  this  paragraph.” 

“  Let  ’em  talk.  Leave  Helen  alone, 
Henry,  and  give  your  undivided  atten¬ 
tion  to  banking.” 

But  his  son  had  winged,  not  at  ran¬ 
dom,  a  shaft  which  sped  straight  to  the 
mark  and  rankled  there.  Mr.  Barring¬ 
ton  had  the  reputation  of  being  thick- 
skinned.  His  bonhomie,  his  slang,  his 
optimism,  his  accessibility,  were  the 
armor  of  proof  which  his  enemies  to  their 
cost,  had  found  invulnerable.  Against 
himself  us  a  citizen,  against  his  political 
and  business  methods,  against  his  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  deals,  the  slings  and  ar¬ 
rows  of  his  adversaries  rattled  harmless¬ 
ly.  But  any  allusion  to  his  domestic 
affairs,  any  gossip  which  impinged  upon 
the  sanctity  of  his  hearth,  set  the  man 
afire  with  rage  and  indignation.  Of  this 
weak  joint  in  his  harness  Henry  Barring¬ 
ton  was  well  aware. 

He  picked  up  the  paper  his  son  had 
flung  upon  the  desk,  and  read  the  para¬ 
graph  in  question. 

“  Hector  must  see  this,”  he  muttered 
angrily. 

He  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Des¬ 
mond’s  office,  and  presently  that  worthy 
sauntered  into  the  bank  and  sat  down, 
his  hat  upon  his  head  and  a  cigarette  be¬ 
tween  his  lips,  in  the  chair  known  to  the 
reader  as  the  “  anxious  seat.” 

“  Anything  wrong  ?  ”  he  said  languid¬ 
ly- 

“Read  that,”  cried  Mr.  Barrington, 
thrusting  out  the  paper  and  eying  Des¬ 
mond  keenly.  The  young  fellow’s  face 
was  very  red,  and  his  cheeks  puffy.  The 
hand  that  he  extended  in  lukewarm 
greeting  was  flabby  and  lifeless. 
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“  Well,”  he  said  defiantly.  “  What  of 
it  ?  ” 

“  What  of  it  ?  ”  sputtered  the  banker, 
the  veins  standing  out  upon  his  forehead. 
“  Ton  my  soul,  you  take  it  coolly.  A 
man  calls  you  a  drunkard  and  you  say, 
‘  What  of  it !  ’  ” 

But  Desmond  was  not  taking  it  coolly. 
On  the  contrary  his  eyes  glittered  omin¬ 
ously,  and  his  heavy  jaw  was  set  at  an 
uncompromising  angle.  He  laughed 
harshly. 

“If  I  choose  to  take  my  toddy,”  he 
said  savagely  “that  is  my  affair.  Pm 
under  no  obligations  to  you.  Go  and 
preach  to  your  hightoned  daughter.  Her 
name  will  be  in  the  Hornet  soon,  coupled 
with  Chetwynd’s.” 

“  Chetwynd  ?  ”  stammered  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rington,  taken  aback  by  the  young  man’s 
violence.  “  My  daughter,  sir,  is  to  be 
trusted  with  Chetwynd  or  any  other 
man.” 

“  Is  she  ?  ”  returned  Hector  with  a 
sneer.  “  I’d  like  to  take  your  word  for 
it,  but  1  won’t.  Chetwynd  is  in  and  out 
like  a  tame  cat.  I’ve  said  my  say  about  it, 
and  Helen  laughed  in  my  face.  Now 
we’re  hardly  on  speaking  terms.” 

“What!” 

“  See  here,  Mr.  Barrington,  your 
daughter  treats  me  like  a  dog,”  he  re¬ 
peated,  grinding  his  teeth.  “  She  came 
home  just  four  weeks  ago  bringing  a 
damned  hospital  nurse  with  her.  She 
has  her  rooms  and  I  have  mine.  She 
goes  her  way  and  if  I  try  to  follow  she  — 
er  —  practically  tells  me  to  kennel  up. 
I  was  prepared  to  let  bygones  be  by¬ 
gones,  — you  know  she  treated  me  shame¬ 
fully  before  her  illness,  and  that  doctor 
fellow  would  n’t  let  me  come  near  her 
at  the  hospital, —  well,  I  was  willing  to 
kiss  and  be  friends.  Hang  it,  I ’ve  been 
down  on  my  knees  to  her.  She  is  pret¬ 
tier  than  ever.  And  her  tongue  is  sharper 
than  ever,  and  curse  it,  she  does  n’t 


spare  me  at  my  own  table.  But  I  ’ll  fix 
her.  I  ’ll  bring  her  to  terms.  I  ’ll — ” 

“  If  you  adopt  this  intemperate  tone, 
Hector,  1  must  ask  you  to  leave  the 
room.  You  insult  my  daughter  and  me. 
There  must  be  some  reason  for  this  cold¬ 
ness.” 

“  That  woman  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trouble.” 

“  You  had  better  explain.” 

“She  has  told  Helen  some  infernal 
yarn  about  me,  raked  up  an  old  story.  I 
ought  to  have  kicked  her  out  of  the 
house  as  soon  as  I  set  eyes  on  her. 
Helen  as  a  woman  of  the  world  should  be 
willing  to  overlook  a  trifle.  I ’ve  been  no; 
worse  than  other  men.” 

“This  trifle,”  said  Mr.  Barrington 
coldly, —  “perhaps,  Hector,  it  would  be 
well  to  give  me  the  facts.” 

“  I  had  trouble  with  a  girl  down  in  Los' 
Angeles.” 

“You  mean,  I  presume,  that  a  girl  had; 
trouble  with  you.” 

“You  can  put  it  up  that  way  if  you* 
like.  The  Lord  knows  she  made  a  heap' 
of  trouble  for  me.  I  tried  to  square  it 
with  cold  cash,  but  the  woman  was  a 
fool,  she  would  n’t  take  a  cent.  Then  one! 
of  the  papers  got  hold  of  it,  and  it  cost: 
me  three  thousand  to  fix  the  editor.  I 
paid  for  my  fun,  I  can  tell  you.” 

“And  the  girl, —  what  became  of  thej 
girl?” 

“The  girl,”  repeated  Desmond  un¬ 
easily,  “disappeared.” 

“  This  nurse  of  Helen’s  was  a  friend  off 
hers,  I  suppose.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  And  now  the  story  crops  up  again.? 
Your  fun,”  continued  Mr.  Barrington  in 
biting  accents,  “  will  cost  you  more  than; 
three  thousand  dollars.  As  for  this  par-; 
agraph  in  the  Hornet ,  I  shall  attend  tot 
that  personally.  The  editor  applied  toi 
me  the  other  day  for  a  pass.  I  refused1' 
him,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  use| 
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policy.  I  shall  see  Helen  myself  this 
afternoon.  No,  I  shall  not  mention  this 
little  ‘  trifle  ’  of  yours,  but  I  won’t  have 
a  scandal  in  my  family.  Understand 
that.  Good  morning.” 

Hector  sauntered  out,  wearing  an  ag¬ 
grieved  expression,  and  the  banker  ap¬ 
plied  himself  resolutely  to  his  voluminous 
correspondence, dictating  letter  after  letter 
to  his  stenographer ;  terse  epistles,  free 
Tom  all  superfluity  of  phrase,  curtly  and 
;risply  to  the  point.  After  luncheon  he 
presided  at  a  meeting  of  representative 
business  men  and  discussed  lucidly  and 
sagaciously  the  financial  situation. 

“Wonderful  fellow,  Uncle  Rufus,” 
;aid  the  many-acred  Brown  Mavis  to  a 
iriend.  “  One  of  the  fifty  great  men  of 
lis  day.  What  a  knowledge  of  affairs 
le  has,  what  insight!  Marvelous!  But 
le ’s  growing  old.  He  looked  his  age 
pday.  Ah,  the  pity  of  it!  Who  will 
jake  his  place?” 

At  four  o’clock,  Mr.  Barrington  walked 
o  the  corner  of  California  and  Mont- 
;omery  streets  and  boarded  the  cable 
ars,  one  of  the  many  monuments  of  his 
intiring  enterprise.  He  liked  the  cable 
ars  and  used  them  habitually  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  his  own  carriage.  The  swift, 
jj  asy  motion,  the  expressive  faces  of  his 
fellow  passengers,  the  va  et  vient  of  the 
ide-walks,  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  the 
powd  of  workers  returning  to  pleasant 
jiomes  (made  pleasant  —  so  he  told  him- 
elf — by  his  own  individual  efforts), 
j:hese  spurred  his  fancy,  jaded,  perhaps, 
>y  overwork,  and  stimulated  his  energy, 
i  “  It  means  civilization,”  he  would  say. 

Why,  I  never  see  a  locomotive  without 
;/ishing  to  take  my  hat  off  and  salute  it. 

bow  low  before  the  symbol  of  pro- 
ress.” 

h  But  upon  this  particular  afternoon  the 
[signs  and  tokens  of  Evolution  were  un¬ 
heeded.  With  these,  for  the  moment,  he 
Iras  out  of  tune.  Sitting  in  his  corner, 


deaf  to. the  familiar  sounds,  he  twisted 
and  turned  the  strands  of  thought,  fash¬ 
ioning  a  rope  strong  enough — so  he 
hoped  —  to  bind  together  the  children  of 
his  house.  His  mental  attitude  indi¬ 
cated  a  crisis;  for  he  admitted  with 
chagrin  that  the  upbringing  of  his  sons 
and  daughter  had  proved  ineffectual ; 
that  he  evening  of  his  life  was  likely  to 
be  clouded  by  domestic  dolors  ;  that  he, 
the  author  and  architect,  must  be  held 
responsible. 

“If  lam  now  powerless  to  set  things 
straight,”  he  reflected  with  an  inward 
groan,  “  if  my  children  prove  disobedient 
and  defy  me ,  I  have  failed  —  1  have  made , 
after  all,  a  botch  of  life!” 

Helen  greeted  him  affectionately.  He 
held  her  hand  longer  than  usual,  looking 
down  from  his  great  height  into  her  lovely 
eyes.  His  heart  went  out  to  her  as  she 
kissed  him,  but  he  returned  the  kiss 
gravely  as  a  parent  kisses  a  wilful  child 
who  has  been  guilty  of  some  venial  offense 
not  yet  condoned. 

“  1  have  come,”  he  began  with  char¬ 
acteristic  bluntness,  “to  speak  to  you 
about  Hector.” 

“  Let  us  choose  a  more  agreeable  sub¬ 
ject,”  she  replied  lightly. 

“I ’m  very  much  worried  about  you, 
Helen.” 

“  About  me?  Dear  old  daddy,  why 
worry  about  me?  n  really  quite  stal¬ 
wart.  I  enjoy  the  rudest  health.  Never 
felt  so  well  and  strong,  so  keen  to  enjoy, 
as  I  do  today.  Body  and  mind  are  re¬ 
freshed,  and  ready  to  do  all  that  may  be 
demanded  of  them.  Worry!  No  one 
need  worry  about  me.” 

“  Hector  tells  me  that  you  and  he  are 
hardly  on  speaking  terms.” 

“  Has  he  been  whining  and  whimper¬ 
ing  to  you?” 

“  He  has  cause  for  complaint,  Helen. 

I  am  an  old  man,  and  I  know  the  world. 

I  don’t  ignore  the  fact  that  it  would  have 
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been  better  for  you  and  Hector  if  the 
lines  of  your  lives  had  lain  apart ;  but 
we  cannot  speculate  upon  what  might 
have  been.  You  are  married  to  him.  You 
have  a  child  by  him.” 

She  shivered  and  put  her  hand  to  her 
face. 

“No  matter,”  he  continued,  “what 
the  bone  of  contention  may  be  between 
you,  it  is  your  duty  as  a  woman,  as  a 
daughter,  as  a  mother,  to  make  the  best 
out  of  what  I  will  admit  seems  a  bad  job. 
You  are  the  stronger  vessel.  You  have 
the  brains.  You  can  twist  Hector  around 
your  little  finger.  You  can  bring  him  to 
his  knees, —  if  you  choose.” 

“  But  I  don’t  choose.  Hector  believes 
in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  but  his  prayers 
will  never  be  answered  by  me.” 

“  Helen,  you  are  acting  most  un¬ 
wisely.” 

“  I  am  acting  according  to  my  lights,” 
she  returned  with  spirit,  “  according  to 
your  own  philosophy  and  teaching.” 

“Mine?”  he  ejaculated. 

“Yours.  As  a  Christian  woman  my  pos¬ 
ition  may  be  impugned,  but  I ’m  not  a 
Christian.  Your  ‘  Bible  smashing  ’  argu¬ 
ments  destroyed  my  faith  in  Christ  long 
ago.  My  creed  today  is  a  simple  one.  I 
believe  in  myself  :  that  is  all,— and  I  wish 
to  make  the  most  of  mV  opportunities. 
Hector  has  crushed  out  of  me  any  affec¬ 
tion  and  respect  I  might  have  had  for 
him.  1  cannot  live  with  him,  as  his 
wife,  upon  any  terms.  It  is  impossible. 
I  shall  make  no  scandal.  This  house  is 
mine  ;  my  fortune  is  secured  to  me. 
Hector  can  come  and  go  as  he  pleases. 
To  gratify  Mrs.  Grundy  I  consent  to  play 
my  part  in  society.  I  will  agree  to  grin 
and  smirk  and  pretend  ; —  but  alone  in 
my  own  home, —  no,  thank  you.  I  know 
what  is  due  to  myself  and  my  family.  I 
shall  not  disgrace  your  name,  but  I  mean 
to  enjoy,  reasonably,  the  health  and 
wealth  and  leisure  which  are  mine.  If 


Hector  wishes  to  sue  for  a  divorce  I  shal 
make  no  objections.  He  can  commence 
proceedings  at  his  very  earliest  conven 
ience.  The  sooner  the  better,  as  I  told 
him  yesterday.” 

“Divorce!  God  forbid!” 

“Yes, —  God,  as  you  say,  forbids  di 
vorce.  He  has  the  right,  so  I  haw 
read,  to  say  to  a  poor,  heart-broker 
woman,  ‘  Sacrifice  yourself  to  the  anima 
you  have  married,  and  hereafter  you 
reward  will  be  commensurate.’  But  yoi 
have  taught  me,  Papa,  not  to  believe  ii 
God.” 

“I  never  denied  the  existence  of 
First  Cause.” 

“  A  First  Cause  conveys  nothing  jtjj 
my  mind.  1  cannot  take  my  troubles  t 
a  First  Cause.  No,  Papa,  the  Firs 
Cause  does  not  appeal  to  me  at  all,  buj 
the  last  cause  does,  and  on  that  I  bas 
my  conduct.” 

Mr.  Barrington  often  boasted  that  hj 
knew  when  to  hold  his  tongue.  Hi; 
daughter  had  taken  him  at  a  disadvan, 
tage.  He  was  totally  unprepared  fd 
this  emphatic  self-justification,  and  un 
willing,  without  serious  thought,  to  coni 
bat  her  arguments. 

“Helen,”  he  said  slowly,  “I  dial 
tinctly  disapprove  of  what  you  havf 
said,  but  we  will  talk  of  this  again.”  j 

“  Why  not  now?”  she  cried,  her  eye; 
flashing.  “  I  think,  Papa,  no,  I  am  sure 
that  you  have  never  understood  the  bittejl 
ness  of  my  feelings.  You  are  so  busy,  sj) 
wrapped  up  in  your  affairs  ;  how  couj]  > 
you  realize  the  torment  and  torture  tjf 
the  last  six  months.  Why,  with  my  ex¬ 
perience,  knowing  what  I  know,  1  couj 
even  justify  myself  if  I  killed  Hector  wiflj 
my  own  hand.  He  is  a  drunkard  and  ja 
glutton.  He  is  unfaithful  to  me.  He  j| 
absolutely  selfish  and  sensual,  and-t 
Heavens  !  — the  fattier  of  my  child.”  j 

Her  passion,  her  ferocity,  her  frantic  a J 
itation,  were  appalling  to  witness.  Rufv 
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iarrington  whose  finer  sensibilities  had 
een  calloused  by  many  a  rough  and 
imble  with  Fortune,  covered  his  haggard 
ice  with  trembling  hands. 

“  My  child,”  he  murmured,  “my  little 
ellie.” 

:  At  the  kindly  words  she  broke  down 
tterly,  and  her  father  soothed  her  and 
whispered  his  sorrow  and  sympathy, 
j  “  She  is  made  for  love,”  he  thought 
toetfully ,  noting  the  exquisite  lines  of 

|?r  face  and  figure,  “  and  perhaps  —  who 
nows  —  the  future  may  bring  brighter 
lys.” 

His  thoughts  turned  naturally  to  Chet- 
ynd. 

i“  Nellie,”  he  said  later,  when  her 
Jtation  had  subsided,  “a  woman  in 
>ur  unhappy  position  cannot  be  too 
.reful  of  her  reputation.  Hector,” 
noticed  that  her  eyes  began  to  flash 
l  ain,  “  complains  that  John  Chetwynd 
fmes  here  a  good  deal.  I  know  him  to 
a  man  of  honor,  and  I  know,  I  hope, 
u  ;  but,  my  dear  child,  the  world  is 
Aelly  censorious.” 

Helen’s  face  hardened. 

I  “  I  will  say  to  you,  Papa,  what  I  said 
f  Hector.  I  intend  to  paddle  my  own 
shoe,  and  1  ’m  not  afr&id  of  the  rapids. 
I  consider  the  friendship  of  such  a  man 
\  Mr.  Chetwynd  a  privilege,  and  one  I 
lye  no  intention  of  foregoing.  As  for 
[s.  Grundy, —  bah!  I  can  twist  her 
herable  nose  and  take  any  liberties 


with  her  person  that  I  choose.  I  have 
Galantine,  who  is  my  tower  of  strength, 
and  Mrs.  Paul  Travers  is  my  god-mother. 
She  does  n’t  like  Mr.  Chetwynd,  but 
she  loves  me.  Dear  Papa,  don’t  look  so 
solemn.  See,  I  ’ll  kiss  the  smiles  back 
again.  There,  now  you  are  yourself.” 

She  patted  his  cheeks  and  smoothed 
his  grizzled  locks,  familiar  caresses 
which  had  endeared  him  her  to  him  in 
the  past. 

“I  told  Dick  the  other  day  that  I  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  inorganic.  Do  you  know, 
sir,  that  your  daughter  is  a  microscopist? 
Pronounce  that  word  if  you  can.  My  old 
nurse,  Stella  Johnson,  says  that  I  am 
making  wonderful  progress.” 

“This  Miss  Johnson,  Nell, —  do  you 
know  anything  about  her?” 

“Nothing,”  she  answered  decidedly, 
“except  that  she  suits  me  and  that  I 
suit  her.  We  get  along  capitally.  Doc¬ 
tor  Fortescue  says  she  has  a  story,  but  I 
don’t  know  it.  If  I  did,  it  would  make 
no  difference.  She  has  had  trouble,  I 
dare  say.  All  the  more  reason  that  I 
should  befriend  her.  I ’ve  had  trouble 
myself.  Hector,  for  some  unaccountable 
reason,  tried  to  set  me  against  poor  Stella, 
but  I  made  him  understand  that  she  was 
my  friend.  I ’m  a  good  friend  to  have 
in  need.  I  ’d  stick  to  anyone  who  ’d 
done  me  a  good  turn  through  fire  and 
water,  but  I  ’m  like  you,  Papa,  I  don’t 
forgive  easily.” 

Horace  Annesley  Vachell. 
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A  CALIFORNIA  ORANGE  ORCHARD. 

IF  TO  this  garden  fair  the  serpent  came,— 

This  Eden,  whose  intoxicating  breeze 
Temptingly  sways  the  fruit  amid  the  trees, — 

Methinks  thdt  Eve  should  be  released  from  blame. 

Lillian  Plunkett  Ferguson. 
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O  EXAGGERATE  the  importance 
of  the  Preparatory  or  Secondary 
School  in  our  system  of  education  would 
be  difficult.  It  is  that  which  gives  char¬ 
acter  to  the  whole.  The  Secondary 
School  holds  the  student  and  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  his  training  during  the  most  crit¬ 
ical  period  of  his  intellectual  and  moral 
life, — say  from  thirteen  or  fourteen  to 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age.  If 
the  instruction  given  during  this  period 
be  superficial  or  narrow,  or  seriously 
faulty  in  any  way,  the  work  of  former 
years,  however  excellent,  will  in  a  great 
measure  be  thrown  away,  and  its  effects 
dissipated  and  lost.  And  in  the  years  to 
come  the  damage  done  can  never  be  re¬ 
paired.  The  boy  goes  forth  to  the  work 
that  lies  before  him  harnpered  and  handi¬ 
capped  by  deficiencies  of  knowledge  not 
only,  but  what  is  far  worse,  with  meager 
and  distorted  or  even  entirely  false  ideals 
of  scholarship,  and  with  methods  and 
habits  of  study  that  are  ineffective  and 
futile.  So  that  whatever  advantages  he 
may  afterwards  have,  he  will  be  always 
and  evidently  deficient  in  culture. 

A  safe  and  satisfactory  structure  can 
never  be  built  upon  a  rickety  foundation. 
Therefore  the  course  in  the  preparatory 
school  must  not  be  hurried  or  shortened 
for  the  sake  of  getting  the  boy  into  col¬ 
lege  within  a  certain  time  or  at  a  certain 
age.  This  cannot  be  done  without  gross 


injustice  to  the  boy  himself.  Better  fi 
that  he  should  not  go  to  college  at  a 
than  that  he  should  go  without  souij 
and  thorough  preparation.  Any  your’; 
man  will  be  really  better  educated  ar< 
better  able  to  hold  his  own  among  cull 
vated  people  by  doing  honest  work  f) 
four  or  five  years  at  a  high  grade  seconsj 
ary  school  than  by  managing  to  strugd 
through  a  college  course  for  which  he  hj 
had  no  adequate  preparation. 

By  adequate  preparation  is  meant  mu 
more  than  the  good  fortune  to  be  reco; 
mended  by  an  accredited  school,  or  evj 
the  ability  to  pass  the  entrance  examir 
tions  and  answer  the  technical  questiq 
set  by  the  examiners.  For,  to  obtain  a| 
really  great  advantage  from  a  colk 
course,  a’young  man  must  not  only  poss  j 
the  knowledge  of  the  various  subjects j 
quired  for  admission,  but  his  mind  muslf 
trained  to  act  upon  that  knowledge,  j 
faculties  must  be  disciplined  to  answer  j 
demands  of  his  will.  He  must  kn| 
also,  his  ignorance  as  well  as  his  knO; 
edge,  and  understand  what  he  is  aj 
and  how  to  get  it.  His  intelligence  m 
be  developed  so  that  he  may  be  ablef 
appreciate  the  good  things  which  are  rj 
placed  within  his  grasp  ;  and  above ; 
his  character  must  be  to  a  great  ext 
formed.  Especially  must  be  cultivcj 
something  of  the  strong  self-control,  , 
power  and  the  habit  of  patient  self-de? 
ing  toil,  without  which  no  worthy  3 
gress  can  ever  be  made.  All  this  ; 
only  be  secured  by  the  most  car^ 
conscientious,  and  intelligent  labo) 
those  who  are  responsible  for  his  prej 
atory  education.  No  system  of  cram. 
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possibly  accomplish  these  results.  No 
narrow  line  of  instruction  in  books  will 
ever  adequately  equip  a  student  for  the 
tasks  that  lie  before  him.  His  prepara¬ 
tory  course  must  be  marked  by  breadth, 
thoroughness,  and  inspiration,  if  he 
would  find  his  college  life  either  joyous 
pr  profitable. 

There  are  schools  in  California,  as  well 
p  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  which, 
(f  we  believe  their  professions  and  prom- 
tees,  have  assuredly  discovered  some 
I'oyal  road  to  knowledge,  or  perhaps, 
lave  invented  some  ingenious  machinery 
>y  which  they  are  enabled  to  manufac- 
ure  scholars  to  order  and  at  short  notice. 
Some  of  these  enterprising  knowledge 
hops  will  even  guarantee — in  writing — 
o  put  a  boy  into  the  University  within, 
ay,  a  year  or  two  years,  whereas  in  the 
chools  of  acknowledged  standing  the 
'ame  boy  would  be  required  to  spend 
Rouble  that  time  before  being  permitted 
0  graduate, — and  indeed  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  they  often 
eep  their  promise. 

The  young  man  is  run  in  at  the  time 
ppointed.  He  enters  college.  His 
ame  is  enrolled  as  a  student.  He  is 
abled  to  begin  his  University  career, 
ut  what  then  ?  If  entering  college 
e  the  end  he  has  in  view,  of  course 
s  object  is  accomplished  ;  his  ambi- 
n  is  satisfied.  The  cram  school  has 
ne  its  work  and  its  responsibility  is 
/er.  But  suppose,  on  the  other  hand, 
at  the  youth  desires  not  only  to  enter 
>llege  but  to  stay  there;  to  stay  and 
jmplete  the  four  years  with  comfort  and 
itisfaction ;  is  he  really  prepared  for 
at  ?  No  more  than  one  would  be  pre¬ 
yed  for  the  study  of  Beethoven  and 
ph  by  learning  to  strum  the  Last  Rose 
m  Summer.  The  college  life  is  a  life  of 
opportunity  and  privilege,  not  of  enforced 
pruction,  so  that  unless  the  student  is 
prepared  that  he  is  able  to  recognize 


his  opportunities  and  appreciate  his  priv¬ 
ileges  and  to  make  good  use  of  them,  his 
preparatory  course  has  been  in  reality  a 
sham  and  a  fraud. 

The  boy  who  bas  been  coached  along 
certain  narrow  lines  and  simply  with  a 
view  to  meet  certain  specified  require¬ 
ments  of  technical  knowledge,  will  feel 
very  helpless  when  he  comes  into  the 
college  class  room.  There  he  finds  that 
the  lecture  to  which  he  listens  presup¬ 
poses  in  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed  a 
degree  of  culture  which  he  has  never  ap¬ 
proached,  and  requires  a  method  of 
thought  of  which  he  has  had  no  expe¬ 
rience.  The  very  words  that  are  used 
are  probably  beyond  his  range.  The 
historical  and  literary  allusions  and  illus¬ 
trations  have  no  meaning  to  him,  and  he 
gets  only  a  confused  suggestion  of  what 
the  instructor  is  endeavoring  to  impart. 
It  is  no  doubt  true  that  even  a  well  pre¬ 
pared  boy  will  feel  somewhat  awkward 
in  the  new  circumstances  of  college  halls 
and  lecture  rooms.  It  will  take  him  some 
little  time  to  adjust  himself  to  the  unac¬ 
customed  methods,  and  to  the  greater 
freedom  and  the  wider  scope.  But  that 
will  not  last  long.  He  will  soon  discover 
that  what  he  has  been  preparing  for,  has 
also  been  prepared  for  him,  and  that  his 
faculties,  trained  by  wise  discipline,  take 
hold  with  ease  and  pleasure  upon  the 
higher  thoughts  and  more  profound  sub¬ 
jects  which  now  engage  his  attention. 

Nor  does  the  difference  here  indicated 
have  only  an  intellectual  significance. 
It  is  of  immense  importance  not  only  to 
the  culture  but  to  the  morals  of  the  boy 
as  well.  Many  a  freshman  is  led  into 
idle,  reckless,  and  perhaps  vicious  ways, 
simply  because  he  can  find  no  interest  or 
delight  in  his  proper  work  as  a  collegian. 
The  inadequate  superficial  character  of 
his  preparation  renders  him  incapable  of 
appreciating  or  enjoying  the  instruction 
of  the  class-room.  He  soon  discovers  that 
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he  must  of  necessity  be  behind  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  his  classmates,  and  even  behind 
many  who  are  by  no  means  his  equals  in 
natural  ability,  and  this  wounds  his 
pride.  The  work  is  difficult  and  there¬ 
fore  distasteful  to  him,  and  so,  unless  he 
is  a  young  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
strength  of  character,  he  will  before  long 
seek  consolation  in  the  society  of  those 
who  are  in  a  like  fix  with  himself.  When 
that  time  comes  the  best  thing  that  can 
happen  to  him  is  a  notice  to  quit.  If, 
however,  by  one  means  or  another  he 
manages  to  escape  that  humiliation,  then 
the  wasted  or  worse  than  wasted  years 
of  his  college  course  will  hang  upon  him 
with  a  dead  weight  of  regret  as  long  as 
he  lives. 

But  if  it  is  important  for  those  who  go 
to  college  to  secure  the  best  and  broadest 
preparation,  it  is  even  more  important 
for  those  who  for  any  reason  are  obliged 
to  omit  the  college  course  and  pass  di¬ 
rectly  to  their  professional  studies.  In  the 
law  school,  in  the  medical  college,  in  the 
theological  seminary,  there  will  be  little 
time  or  opportunity  for  general  culture, 
— certainly  none  for  laying  foundations. 
The  technical  and  strictly  professional  cur¬ 
riculum  is  narrowing  rather  than  broad¬ 
ening  in  its  tendency,  and  unless  a  man 
has  secured  some  insight  into  liberal  cul¬ 
ture,  has  had  awakened  in  his  mind  some 
desire  for  it,  and  has  learned  to  take 
some  conscious  delight  in  it  before  he  en¬ 
ters  upon  his  professional  studies,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  he  will  ever  get 
any  wider  outlook  than  is  afforded  by 
the  strict  limits  of  his  professional  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Still  more  imperative  is  the  need  of  an 
all-round  liberal  training  for  those  whose 
scholastic  life  is  to  end  with  graduation 
from  the  secondary  school.  To  them 
such  a  training  is  a  necessity  if  they 
would  know  hereafter  the  pleasures  of 
the  intellectual  life,  or  be  able  to  hold  an 


equal  place  among  cultivated  and  intelli¬ 
gent  people. 

If  they  enter  upon  a  business  career 
when  they  leave  school,  as  they  gener¬ 
ally  expect  to  do,  they  hope,  of  course,  ; 
to  be  successful  business  men.  They 
look  forward  to  the  acquirement  of  a 
competency  if  not  a  fortune.  But  that 
kind  of  success  means  opportunities  for 
travel.  It  means  the  ability  to  buy  books ; 
and  works  of  art.  It  generally  means 
social  advantages  and  contact  with  edu¬ 
cated  men  and  women.  Surely  then,  if  • 
they  would  really '  enjoy  these  things ; 
something  more  is  needed  in  the  way  of- 
mental  discipline  and  preparatory  in¬ 
struction  than  learning  to  read  and  write1 
and  to  do  a  little  mathematics  and  book--: 
keeping. 

It  is  true  that  we  all  know  men  who; 
had  very  little  schooling  in  early  life,; 
who  are  yet  well  informed,  interesting,;] 
alert,  intelligent,  really  educated  men.; 
They  have  educated  themselves,  they? 


have  been  observant  and  studious  and 


thoughtful,  and  they  have  succeeded  in. 
achieving  a  high  degree  of  culture.  Bub 
these  very  men  will  feel  and  regret  the] 
loss  of  early  opportunities  more  deeply: 
than  any  others.  Besides,  such  men  are; 
rare  exceptions.  The  natural  gifts  of  intel 
lect  combined  with  the  strength  of  charac-j 
ter  which  have  enabled  them  to  do  this  are 
by  no  means  common.  The  vast  majorJ 
ity  require  all  the  help  and  impulse  anc 
uplift  they  can  get  from  the  best  o: 
schools  to  enable  them  in  after  years  tc 
make  even  a  respectable  record  as  ed 
ucated  gentlemen. 

For  all  reasons,  then,  it  is  a  foolisH 

and 


policy  and  a  false  economy  to  cut  ancj 
trim  and  pare  away  the  preparatory] 
school  work  of  any  boy  of  ordinary  if 
telligence.  Time  saved  here  is  waste* 
in  the  long  run.  Let  the  foundations 
laid  both  deep  and  broad.  Let  a  basi 
be  prepared  of  such  generous  proportion 
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and  of  such  excellent  material  that  what¬ 
ever  structure  Providence  gives  the  man 
the  opportunity  to  build  upon  it,  may  be 
arm  and  well  balanced.  Let  the  discipline 
and  development  of  the  mental  powers  be 
)f  course  the  constant  aim  throughout,  but 
at  the  same  time  let  there  be  opened  up 
before  the  growing  and  curious  mind  of 
die  young  student,  the  various  avenues 
)f  human  knowledge.  Let  him  have  op¬ 
portunity  and  encouragement  to  look  a 
jittle  way  into  History  and  Literature 
and  the  Classics  and  the  Sciences.  Let 
aim  be  set  forward  upon  these  paths  just 
;ar  enough  to  enable  him  to  form  an  in¬ 
telligent  idea  of  what  must  lie  beyond 


and  to  have  awakened  in  him  a  desire  to 
go  further.  Or,  to  change  the  figure,  let 
his  mind  be  so  charged  with  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  knowledge  that  when  he  goes 
forth  into  the  world  he  will  naturally  at¬ 
tract  and  gather  to  himself  the  instruc¬ 
tion  with  which  life  is  always  filled.  Ed¬ 
ucation  is  continuous.  It  is  acquired  from 
books,  from  nature,  by  conversation,  by 
observation,  by  experience,  by  contact 
with  the  world  of  men  and  the  world  of 
things.  The  responsibility  of  the  prepar¬ 
atory  school  is  to  so  fit  and  outfit  the 
boy  that  he  shall  be  ready  to  learn  the 
lessons  of  his  manhood  and  to  make  the 
most  of  his  opportunities. 

Arthur  Crosby ,  A.  M. 

Head  Master  Mount  Tamalpais  Military 
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going  to  hold  your  place  and  win  your 
way,  you  will  do  so  only  by  virtue  of  at¬ 
tention,  industry,  perseverance,  courage, 
skill.  Yet  I  want  to  try  and  convince 
you  that  no  matter  what  your  subse¬ 
quent  work  in  the  world  may  be, — no 
matter  what  duties  you  may  be  called 
upon  to  fulfill,  and  what  demands  may  be 
made  upon  your  attention  and  time,  the 
treasures  of  our  English  literature  are 
treasures  which,  if  you  are  wise,  you 
will  not  see  fit  to  neglect.  I  want  to  try 
to  make  you  understand  that  any  life 
that  holds  itself  aloof  from  the  culture 
which  literature  yields,  must,  for  all  its 
imposing  material  success,  fall  short  of 
human  completeness.  And  I  want,  along 
with  this,  to  help  you  to  realize  that  now 
is  your  golden  chance  to  cultivate  a  love 
of  good  books,  and  in  so  doing  to  lay  up 
for  yourselves  in  early  life  interests  and 
resources  which  will  indeed  prove  things 
of  beauty  and  possessions  forever. 

A  plea  of  this  sort,  in  favor  of  the 
universal  value  of  literature  as  a  vital 
power  in  human  life,  is  often  met  by  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  a  look  of  half- 
concealed  amusement,  and  perhaps*  a 
word  of  doubt.  I  have  often  heard  it  said 
by  people  whose  energies  are  absorbed 
in  practical  concerns  that  literature  is  all 
very  well  in  its  way,  but  that  to  pretend 
that  it  is  or  can  be  anything  more  than  a 
mere  mental  luxury,  is  altogether  to  over¬ 
state  its  claims  to  consideration.  Some¬ 
times  the  objection  is  over-pressure  of 
affairs.  “  Oh  I  used  to  be  interested  in 
poetry  and  that  sort  of  thing,”  people 
have  more  than  once  said  to  me,  “  but  I 
am  a  busy  man,  and  cannot  afford  the 
time  to  read  books.”  I  am  quite  sure 
that  this  objection  is  often  urged,  not  as 
an  idle  excuse,  but  as  a  genuine  reason. 
But  others  approach  the  matter  from 
another  side.  Priding  themselves  on 
being  what  they  call  practical  men,  they 
ask,  rather  impatiently,  of  what  use 
literature  can  ever  be  to  them. 


Now  I  dare  say  when  you  have  been 
thinking  of  these  things,  a  question  of 
this  sort  has  not  infrequently  occurred  to 
some  of  you.  “  I  am  going  into  business, 
or  into  mining,  or  into  law,  or  into  the 
army,”  some  of  you  may  say  to  me. 
“  What  I  want  to  do  is  to  train  myself 
at  all  points  for  my  actual  calling.  Why 
should  I  bother  myself  to  cultivate  what 
you  call  a  taste  for  Shakespeare,  and 
Milton,  and  Tennyson?  Of  what  service] 
are  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Emerson,  likely  t a. 
be  to  me  ?  ” 

Exactly  so.  Questions  such  as  these 
are  very  familiar  to  me,  and  they  almost 
inevitably  arise  out  of  the  conditions  ol 
the  busy  life  of  high  pressure  activity 
which  almost  all  of  us  are  forced  to  lead. 
And  so  it  is  just  these  questions  that 
want  to  take  up. 

Literature,  believe  me,  is  not  a  diletj 
tante  thing,  a  frivolous  pastime,  a  mere  inj 
tellectual  dissipation.  It  is  rather  some  ' 
thing  that  belongs  to  us  all,  that  touche 
us  all,  that  should  enter  into  the  inner; 
most  composition  of  every  life,  and  thtj 
man  who  refuses  to  have  anything  t| 
do  with  it,  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  pro 
found  wisdom  chooses  to  consider  that  i; 
is  no  concern  of  his,  must  face  the  faq 
that  existence  for  him  will  be  all  th| 
narrower  and  poorer  in  consequence.  j 

There  is  one  thing  which  at  the  verj 
outset  ought  to  lead  us  to  feel  that  a  lovf 
of  literature  really  brings  with  it  its  owl 
peculiar  satisfactions,  and  that  is,  tfajt 
those  who  are  best  entitled  to  judgi 
give  utterance  upon  the  matter  with  rj| 
uncertain  sound.  I  mean  those  who  hays 
had  an  opportunity  to  learn  for  theni- 
selves  the  varied  possibilities  of  life,  anjlj 
who  are  therefore  in  a  position  to  conj-;j 
pare  the  pleasure  and  profit  they  ha\|  j 
derived  from  literature  with  the  pleasuj 
and  profit  that  has  come  to  them  fro] 
other  sources.  The  testimony  of  sud  i 
men  is  of  infinite  value  to  us  in  our  prej 
ent  connection,  because  it  is  not  the  na' 
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ow  or  prejudiced  testimony  of  the  book- 
/orm  or  the  mere  scholar,  but  the  free 
pinion  of  persons  who  have  tried  life  in 
lan'y  ways,  and  therefore  know  by  in- 
ividual  experience  where  the  fullest  and 
lost  unsullied  happiness  really  lies.  I 
quid  read  you  many  interesting  ex¬ 
acts  of  this  kind  ;  but  one  quotation 
ball  suffice  ;  and  this  shall  be  from  a 
,ian  whose  opinion,  as  you  will  all  feel, 
s  well  worth  attending  to.  This  is  Lord 
liacaulay.  Now  you  must  bear  in  mind 
lat  though  today  we  remember  Lord  Ma- 
aulay  almost  wholly  as  a  man  of  letters, 
,:e  was  in  his  day  celebrated  in  many 
:ther  ways.  He  had  wealth  and  fame  ; 
p  had  rank  and  power ;  he  was  a  leading 
:atesman,  a  favorite  in  the  highest  soci- 
ty,  a  brilliant  and  popular  man  of  the 
!  orld.  And  yet  this  is  the  way  in  which 
brd  Macaulay  writes  in  a  very  delight- 
bl  letter  once  sent  by  him  to  a  little  girl 
|iend. 

I  am  always  glad  to  make  my  little  girl  happy, 
id  nothing  pleases  me  so  much  as  to  see  that 
le  likes  books,  for  when  she  is  as  old  as  I  am 
le  will  find  that  they  are  better  than  all  the 
f.rts  and  cakes,  toys  and  plays  and  sights  in  the 
orld.  If  any  one  would  make  me  the  greatest 
ng  that  ever  lived,  with  palaces  and  gardens, 
id  fine  dinners  and  wines,  and  coaches,  and 
tautiful  clothes,  and  hundreds  of  servants,  on 
ndition  that  1  should  not  read  books,  I  would 
|)t  be  a  king.  I  would  rather  be  a  poor  man  in 
|garret  with  plenty  of  books,  than  a  king  who 
Id  not  love  reading. 

And  now  let  me  try  to  point  out  some 
I  the  ways  in  which  a  love  of  literature 
ill  enlarge  and  sweeten  and  beautify 
ar  lives.  I  will  begin  by  reverting  to  a 
pint  already  touched  on.  Such  a  love 
r  literature  will  not  help  us  to  earn  our 
ply  bread,  or  achieve  material  success, 
/hat  service,  then,  will  it  yield  us  ? 

| /hat  will  be  its  value  ? 

Ideas  of  education  and  its  aims  are  a 
•eat  deal  more  practical  than  they  used  to 
\p  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  and  grand¬ 


fathers.  We  see  more  clearly  than  they 
did  that  the  training  of  the  school  and 
college  ought  to  be  the  kind  of  training 
that  will  help  to  fit  a  boy  for  the  man’s 
work  which  will  presently  confront  him. 
A  generation  or  two  ago  people  had 
hardly  begun  to  see  these  matters  just 
in  this  light ;  so  that,  looking  back  into 
the  school  life  of,  comparatively  speak 
ing,  only  a  few  years  since,  we  are  more 
surprised  to  find  what  was  not  taught 
than  to  find  what  was.  A  gentleman’s 
education  was  in  those  days  a  very 
narrow  thing.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  a 
more  or  less  thorough  drill  in  the  classic 
languages  and  their  literature,  in  some 
acquaintance  with  the  modern  tongues, 
and  in  various  accomplishments  directly 
or  indirectly  connected  with  such  pursuits. 

Few  people  had  begun  then  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  supreme  value  of  science  ;  his¬ 
tory  was  seldom  treated  as  a  subject 
having  any  bearings  upon  the  problems 
of  our  own  lives  ;  and  the  statesman  him¬ 
self  was  left  to  grapple  as  well  as  he 
could  with  the  infinitely  complicated 
questions  of  political  and  social  affairs 
without  the  guidance  that  might  have 
been  yielded  him  by  a  familiarity  with 
the  principles  underlying  the  subjects 
upon  which  he  was  to  spend  the  labors 
of  his  life. 

Now  we  have  altered  all  that,  and 
rightly.  We  have  striven  to  make  educa¬ 
tion  a  practical  thing, — a.  real  training  for 
the  work  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
present  will,  when  their  time  comes, 
have  to  do  in  the  world.  And  so  we 
think  it  more  important,  now,  that  you 
should  be  taught  the  great  principles  of 
physical  and  social  science,  for  example, 
than  that  you  should  be  sent  out  into 
life  with  the  ability  to  write  Vergilian 
hexameters  or  Ciceronian  prose;  because, 
though  such  ability  may  be  admirable  as 
an  accomplishment,  scientific  training  is 
after  all  imperatively  necessary  for  all  of 
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you  if  you  are  to  play  your  parts  rightly 
and  helpfully  in  your  individual,  your 
family,  your  social  and  political  relation¬ 
ships. 

It  is  quite  right,  then,  I  say,  to  lay 
stress  on  the  practical  side  of  knowledge 
and  to  maintain  that  education  ought  to 
be  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term  a  full 
and  complete  preparation  of  mind  and 
body  alike  for  all  life’s  activities,  — the 
orderly  and  symmetrical  development  of 
our  various  powers  in  such  way  that  our 
work  in  the  world,  whatever  it  may  be, 
may  be  done  by  us  effectively  and  well. 

But  is  that  all  ?  Is  there  not  another 
side  of  the  matter, —  aside  equally  im¬ 
portant  in  its  own  way,  and  which  we 
are  perhaps  liable  to  leave  too  much  out 
of  the  account  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
our  present  view  of  education  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  discipline, — a  view  widely  shared 
by  both  teachers  and  students, — we  are 
in  danger  of  overlooking  the  fact  that  the 
work  of  life  is  not  the  whole  of  life  after 
all.  To  prepare  for  our  future  work  is 
indeed  well,  but  is  there  nothing  else  in 
existence  that  needs  attention  ?  Is  our 
business  going  to  absorb  our  entire  time 
and  energy  ?  Is  life  to  have  no  margin  ? 
And  if,  as  we  must  all  admit,  life  will 
and  ought  to  have  a  margin  of  leisure, 
then  do  we  not  recognize  if  we  are  wise, 
that  preparation  for  this  margin  of  leis¬ 
ure,  this  spare  time  that  is  going  to  be 
ours,  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  education,  as  a  training  for  life’s 
activities,  as  is  preparation  for  our  indi¬ 
vidual  duties  and  civic  responsibilities  ? 

The  importance  of  this  point  is  made 
manifest  by  a  moment’s  thought.  True 
civilization  means,  or  should  mean,  the 
release  of  larger  and  larger  amounts  of 
energy  from  the  merely  material  strug¬ 
gle  for  existence, — or  in  other  words  the 
rescue  of  more  and  more  time  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  carrying  on  of  activities 
not  immediately  necessary  for  what  we 


describe  as  making  a  living.  But  now 
the  question  arises,  what  are  we  going  t< 
do  with  our  leisure  when  we  have  it  ’ 
How  are  we  going  to  employ  those  hour; 
of  freedom  from  toil  which  it  will  be  botli 
our  right  and  our  duty  to  claim  ?  Leis¬ 
ure  time  will  be  a  blessing  or  the  revers  ! 
to  us  just  in  proportion  as  we  do  or  dj 
not  know  how  to  use  it  rightly,  that  h; 
just  in  proportion  as  we  do  or  do  not  kno\j 
how  to  make  it  yield  to  us  the  maximum 
amount  of  happiness  and  profit.  And  s 
1  come  round  to  put  to  you  this  definit 
and  supremely  important  question.  Wh^ 
are  you  doing,  now,  in  the  days  whei 
you  have  chances  that  will  never  comj 
to  you  again,  what  are  you  doing  to  pre 
pare  yourselves  for  the  best  utilization  d 
that  margin  of  life,  small  or  great,  whicj 
will  presently  be  yours  ? 

Whether  you  know  it  or  not,  you  ar 
already  beginning  to  answer  these  que;j 
tions.  You  are  laying  the  foundation 
upon  which  hereafter  you  will  have  t 
build.  You  are  little  by  little  storing  ii 
the  powers  and  resources  which  in  futur 
years  will  constitute  a  very  large  part  i 
the  available  capital  of  your  lives.  3 
these  questions  are  not  merely  theoref 
cal  questions,  or  questions  the  settlemer 
of  which  you  can  conveniently  leave  t 
some  far  distant  date.  In  accordant 

I 

with  the  preparation  you  are  making  U 
life's  margin  now,  will  the  leisure  houj 
of  future  years  make  you  happier,  noblei 
larger,  truer  men,  or  fill  your  days  wi { 
the  elements  of  restlessness,  misery,  arj 
dissatisfaction. 

Supposing  there  were  nothing  else  j 
say  about  the  matter,  then  at  least  ttf 
much  could  be  said,  and  said  without  fe! 
of  contradiction  : — To  cultivate  a  tasj 
for  reading  is  to  acquire  the  means  \ 
high  and  lasting  enjoyment, — the  meail 
whereby  our  leisure  hours  may  be  mac 
to  yield  us  constant  happiness  and  pe 
manent  profit. 
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And  this  is  not  a  small  thing, — it  is  in- 
?ed  a  much  larger  thing  than  might  at 
st  sight  appear.  Nothing  distinguishes 
e  truly  educated  man  from  the  man 
ho  is  not  educated  so  much  as  the  ex- 
nt,  variety,  and  quality,  of  his  margi- 
il  interests  and  activities.  How  does  a 
>ung  man  spend  his  spare  hours  ?  What 
,e  his  pastimes  ?  The  answer  to  that 
lestion  will  give  you  all  the  standard 
»u  need  to  judge  of  the  reality  of  his  cul- 
'ation.  The  world  around  us  is  full  of 
:erest  and  beauty ;  nature’s  wonders 
serywhere  meet  our  eyes  ;  the  accumu- 
ed  treasures  of  literature  and  art  offer 
pmselves  to  us  in  almost  bewildering 
Ofusion.  And  yet  you  will  come  across 
'ople  who  think  that  life  is  wearisome  ; 
iio  find  time  hangs  heavy  upon  their 
nds  ;  who  complain  that  the  lines  have 
den  unto  them  in  dull  and  stupid  places, 
pse  people— and  there  are  many  of 
:*m  everywhere — are  not  really  edu- 
ed  people.  It  is  part  of  the  business 
'education  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  won- 
b  of  nature  and  life, —  to  put  us  into 
^pathetic  touch  with  all  that  the  world 
3  of  beauty  and  interest, 
fou  will  never  find  a  man  who  has 
;e  learned  to  love  books  driven  to  des- 
r  because  he  has  nothing  to  do.  You 
1  never  hear  from  him  that  he  wants 
(kill  time.  He  will  not  complain  of 
pui,  or  think  life  a  burden.  Why  ? 
cause  he  has  created  for  himself  a 
tree  of  pleasure  that  is  perennial,  a 
^d  of  interest  that  only  grows  with  the 
fts  that  are  made  upon  it.  The  friend- 
p  of  books  is  therefore  a  friendship  to 
nd  us  in  good  stead  at  times  when  we 
^ht  otherwise  drift  into  folly  or  depres- 
ji ;  and  those  who  understand  this 
pdship  will  tell  you  that  the  value  of 
ive  of  reading  in  this  respect  alone  is 
easily  overstated. 

usiness  hours  have  their  special 
gers  and  difficulties,  but  the  dangers 


and  difficulties  of  our  waste  moments  are 
perhaps  even  more  subtle  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  one  way,  it  seems  to  me,  for 
a  young  man  to  steel  himself  against  the 
many  seductive  temptations  by  which, 
when  he  goes  out  into  the  world,  he  is 
certain  to  find  himself  beset,  is  to  carry 
with  him,  along  with  good  advice  and 
good  resolutions,  a  genuine  counter  at¬ 
traction  in  the  form  of  some  absorbing 
interest  or  hobby.  To  learn  to  love  good 
things  is  after  all  the  best  protection 
against  bad  things.  Many  young  men 
make  shipwreck  of  themselves,  not 
because  they  are  inherently  evil  in  dis¬ 
position  ;  but  solely  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  no  central  purpose  in  life 
to  anchor  themselves  to,  nothing  to  throw 
themselves  back  upon  when  the  actual 
work  of  the  day  or  week  is  over. 

A  man  who  has  learned  to  love  books 
will  be  saved  by  that  love  from  many 
dangers  into  which  he  might  otherwise 
fall ;  because  the  lower  and  the  less  re¬ 
fined  forms  of  pleasure  will  make  but 
small  appeal  to  those  who  have  once 
known  the  higher  and  the  more  refined 
forms.  This  alone  is  a  matter  of  incal¬ 
culable  consequence. 

In  dealing  with  a  taste  for  books  and 
reading  from  the  point  of  view  of  life’s 
leisure,  there  is  still  one  more  question 
that  has  to  be  touched  upon.  As  I  have 
intimated,  you  will  meet  with  numbers 
of  men  who  will  tell  you  that  their  lives 
have  no  margin ;  that  business  absorbs 
the  whole  of  their  energies,  that  it  is 
therefore,  quite  useless  to  talk  about  the 
value  of  literature  to  them. 

Now  I  know  well  enough  that  there 
are  many  persons  who,  using  language 
like  this,  speak  the  entire  truth.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  it  is  so,  but  the  fact  can 
not  be  denied.  The  pressure  of  life  is 
heavy  today  upon  hundreds  of  men  who 
have  to  fight  inch  by  inch  for  the  actual 
means  of  support,  and  so  severe,  so  per- 
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sistent,  so  inevitable,  is  the  battle  of  ex¬ 
istence  in  countless  such  cases,  that  to 
talk  to  men  of  this  kind  about  the  glories 
of  art  and  literature  seems  little  short  of 
mockery.  But  protests  of  the  sort  1  have 
mentioned  are  not  always  genuine. 
Often  enough,  whether  the  speaker  is  or 
is  not  aware  of  it,  they  are  not  genuine 
at  all.  Men  who  say  that  they  have  no 
time  for  anything  but  business  frequent¬ 
ly  mean  that  they  have  no  interest  in 
anything  but  business.  They  could  getthe 
time  if  they  tried,  but  having  nothing  to 
do  in  their  spare  hours,  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  try.  So  they  sink  what 
might  have  been  their  margin  in  more 
work  and  still  more  work,  never  realizing 
that  to  turn  existence  in  this  way  into  a 
mere  treadmill,  and  to  bind  themselves 
as  slaves  to  the  daily  task,  is  to  fall  short 
of  the  privileges  and  the  duties  of  human 
life.  So  persistently  is  the  tendency  of  our 
modern  American  civilization  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  of  ‘  ‘  virtuous  materialism” 
as  that  shrewd  observer,  De  Tocqueville, 
called  it,  that  we  need  constantly  to  remind 
ourselves  that  there  are  or  can  be  any 
other  purposes  than  these,  and  that,  as 
the  poet  puts  it,  not  alone  for  these 
things,— 

“Was  common  clay  ta’eh  from  the  common 
earth, 

Moulded  by  God,  and  temper’d  with  the  tears 
Of  angels,  to  the  perfect  state  of  man.” 

Some  of  you  will  recall  the  story  in 
Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress  of  the  man 
with  the  muck-rake, — the  man  who  spent 
his  life  moiling  and  grubbing  in  the  dirt 
and  filth,  never  guessing  that  just  above 
his  unlifted  head  was  an  angel  holding 
towards  him  a  crown  of  untold  price. 
Bunyan  has  his  own  lesson  to  read  out 
of  his  story,  but  this  man  with  the  muck¬ 
rake  is  sadly  typical  to  me  of  many  and 
many  a  life  wasted  and  thrown  away, 
because  with  all  its  vast  material  achieve¬ 
ments,  its  accumulated  wealth,  its  mag¬ 


nificent  banquets  and  costly  raiments, 
has  never  once  been  thrilled  by  the  lig< 
and  beauty  and  radiance  —  the  ide; 
glory — that  may,  if  we  wish  it,  lie  ever  , 
where  around  the  daily  path.  I  wanty  i 
to  understand  that  many  of  the  world 
so-called  successful  men  are  men  wi 
have  really  made  very  bad  investmen : 
because  their  sacrifices  have  been  ini 
nitely  in  excess  of  their  gain.  They  ha; 
bartered  their  purest  happiness,  thi 
best  opportunities,  their  freedom,  thelj 
selves,  for  money,  or  place,  or  powe 
and  that  is  a  very  foolish,  a  very  shod 
sighted  bargain.  Medieval  lore  is  full  < 
legends  of  men  who  sold  their  souls;] 
Satan  for  the  wealth  or  fame  of  f 
world  ;  but  few  of  us  today  realize  ti 
this  is  precisely  what  is  being  done  agi 
and  again,  yearly  and  daily,  among  ! 
Thoreau  very  properly  insisted  that  1 
ultimate  purchasing  medium  was  after,! 
not  money  but  life, — that  we  must  bjl 
everything,  even  money  itself,  with  ! 
much  or  so  much  of  life  ;  and  as  this! 
profoundly  true,  it  stands  to  reason  t| 
we  may  often  pay  too  dearly — that  I 
give  too  much  of  ourselves — for  a  fortul 
Now  I  maintain  that  to  cultivate  a  Iff 
of  literature  is  one  of  the  best  methi 
that  we  can  adopt  if  we  would  save  Q| 
selves  from  falling  into  that  slavery  toil 
daily  task  about  which  I  have  b*t 
speaking.  We  none  of  us  should  thjr 
that  a  life  passed  upon  a  single  dull  | 
terial  plane,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  fortune 
something  that  a  fortune  is  to  gain  j 
us, — a  life  that  knows  no  leisure  fij 
the  stress  of  ceaseless  toil,  and  no  in] 
est  beyond  the  everlasting  round  of  pi 
tical  concerns, — we  should  none  of  j 
think  that  such  a  life  was  a  perfect  1 
a  truly  happy  life,  a  life  that  ■ 
should  care  to  set  before  us  as 
ideal  for  our  imitation.  “Ye  are 
made,”  says  Dante,  speaking  thro' 
the  mouth  of  Ulysses, —  “  Ye  are  j 
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■  de  to  live  like  the  beasts,  but  to  seek 
|tue  and  knowledge.”  And  we  all  of 
feel  that  to  sacrifice  these  high  pur¬ 
ses  to  the  achievement  of  the  aims 
iich  the  world  at  large  is  constantly 
ousting  upon  us  is  to  fall  short  of  the 
fssibilities  of  our  nature.  For  my  own 
't  I  am  convinced  that  many  men  allow 
emselves  to  become  absorbed  in  the 
itine  of  business,  to  the  destruction  of 
Ur  freedom,  their  manhood,  their  happi- 
•ss,  because  they  have  never  learned  to 
;e  anything  outside  of  this  routine, - 
ve  never  had  their  eyes  opened  to  the 
'oyment  and  the  inspiration  that  is  to  be 
0nd,  for  instance,  in  the  artistic  or  lit- 
ry  masterpieces  of  the  world.  So  the 
per  order  of  our  being  is  reversed, 
0  the  man  becomes  the  servant  of  his 
;or,  whereas  labor  ought  to  be  the  ser- 
lt  of  the  man.  So  long  as  apart  from 
'  interests  of  daily  business,  life  seems 
fuous  and  dull  and  wearisome,  so  long 
1  this  condition  of  things  be  certain  to 
lure. 

"he  emotional  life  within  us  must  be 
irished,  and  cared  for,  and  fed,  day 
day,  and  year  by  year  ;  otherwise  it 
1  dwindle  and  pass  from  us,  leaving  us 
fitually  dwarfed,  and  barren  and  poor, 
s  daily  culture  of  the  finer  feelings  is, 
refore,  an  imperative  duty.  When 
fethe  said  that  we  should  endeavor 
|ry  day  to  read  at  least  one  beautiful 
m,  see  one  beautiful  picture,  listen  to 
j  beautiful  piece  of  music,  he  laid 
/n  a  rule  of  existence  which  so  far 
:ircumstances  permit  we  should  each 
js  try  strenuously  to  follow.  Only  in 
f  way  is  it  possible  for  many  of  us  to 

!>erve  the  truly  healthy  and  noble  in- 
?ctual  life. 

o  far  I  have  been  talking  in  a  very 
eral  way,  and  the  greater  part  of 
3-t  I  have  said,  if  not  indeed  the  whole 
t,  would  apply  almost  equally  well  to 
4  study  of  literature  and  art.  Now 


let  us  for  a  moment  or  two  deal  with 
the  taste  for  reading  from  a  somewhat 
more  special  point  of  view,  by  inquiring 
into  the  value  of  great  books  as  a  direct 
means  towards  the  higher  culture  of  our 
lives.  Not  to  weary  you  with  an  elab¬ 
orate  discussion  of  numerous  details,  1 
will  confine  myself  to  the  consideration 
of  just  two  large  aspects  of  the  matter, 
which  appear  to  me  to  merit  today  our 
more  particular  attention. 

I  want  you  to  understand  that  the 
essence  of  any  true  book  is  the  person¬ 
ality  of  which  it  is  the  outgrowth  and 
expression.  Now  personality  is  a  mag¬ 
netic  thing, —  an  active  force  which  can¬ 
not  be  analyzed  or  measured  or  weighed, 
but  which  none-the-less  flows  in  as  a 
subtle  power  upon  us,  sweeping  through 
every  channel  of  our  natures,  pervading 
the  innermost  recesses  of  our  minds. 
How  vast  a  part  this  generally  un¬ 
acknowledged  element  plays  in  that 
growth  and  that  expansion  of  our  own 
individualities  which  are  the  most  living 
and  permanent  results  of  what  we  call 
culture,  we  can  never  perhaps  even 
guess  ;  but  this  much  at  least  we  know, 
— that  contact  with  a  really  great  per¬ 
sonality  is  one  of  the  most  profoundly 
important  and  decisive  educative  in¬ 
fluences  that  can  ever  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  our  lives.  There  is  no  disguising 
the  fact  —  unpleasant  as  it  may  perchance 
sound  in  the  statement  —  that  in  most  of 
us  the  power  of  personality  is  but  ‘very 
slightly  developed.  In  this  “  land  of 
happy  monotony”  as  Professor  Bryce 
has  called  the  country  in  which  we  live, 
where  the  spirit  of  uniformity  is  every¬ 
where  busy,  and  leveling  agencies  of 
one  sort  and  another  ceaselessly  at  work, 
there  is,  as  wise  men  have  long  been 
warning  us,  a  positive  danger  lest  human 
character  should  gradually  lose  more  and 
more  of  its  freshness,  its  vigor,  its 
originality. 
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The  people  with  whom  we  are  called 
upon  daily  to  associate  must  needs  seem 
to  us  habitually  to  be  lacking  in  personal 
force  and  vitality  ;  many  of  them  have 
learning  and  shrewdness,  faculty  and 
other  admirable  qualities,  but  few  of 
them  impress  us  with  a  sense  of  what  we 
must  call  character,  or  native  power.  We 
realize  the  immense  difference  the  mo¬ 
ment  we  are  brought  into  touch  with  a 
really  large,  deep,  and  rich  human  nature. 
In  such  a  presence  our  whole  being 
heaves  responsive,  as  the  waters  answer 
to  the  moon ;  we  are  conscious  of  a 
quickening  and  vitalizing  force  that 
thrills  and  stirs  us  to  our  depths ;  we 
rise  to  the  possibilities  of  a  larger  man¬ 
hood  as  upon  a  tidal  wave  of  thought 
and  feeling.  Happy  are  those  who  have 
ever  been  privileged,  amid  the  narrow 
experiences  of  daily  affairs,  to  realize 
thus  the  uplifting  energy  of  which  I 
speak.  They  will  know  that  their  in¬ 
tellectual  and  spiritual  gain  is  to  be 
reckoned  not  in  terms  of  knowledge,  but 
in  terms  of  power, —  to  be  measured  not 
by  the  standard  of  information,  but  by 
the  standard  of  life. 

Now  for  myself  I  believe  that  a  large 
part  of  the  culture-value  of  literature 
lies  in  the  fact  that  through  our  study  of 
great  books,  we  are  enabled  to  get  into 
close  and  immediate  individual  contact 
with  some  of  the  largest,  freshest,  and 
most  magnetic  personalities  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  In  books,  as 
Wordsworth  phrased  it,  we  “drink  the 
spirit  breathed  from  dead  men  to  their 
kind,”  and  in  our  own  free  and  intimate 
relationship  with  that  spirit  lies  their 
trufc  potency  and  value.  It  is  open  to 
us  to  enjoy,  if  we  will,  daily  and  hourly 
association  with  some  of  the  strongest 
and  richest  spirits  of  our  race,  and  to 
turn  thereby  a  constant  current  of  tonic 
and  vitalizing  influence  upon  our  lives. 
Genius  is,  at  bottom,  only  another  name 


for  force  of  personality,  and  it  is 
virtue  of  this  native  human  force  th 
any  book  really  lives.  It  has  been  wi 


said  that  every  great  original  wri 


“brings  into  the  world  an  absolute 
new  thing, —  his  own  personality  w 
its  unique  mode  of  envisaging  life  ai 
nature,”  and  his  book  is  of  fundament 
interest  and  significance  to  us  just  in  ; 
far  as,  through  its  pages,  we  can  each 
us  enter  into  touch  with  that  personal; 
and  realize  in  our  own  natures  someth  i 
of  its  bracing  and  life-giving  potent 
ities. 

All  this  is  of  course  equivalent 
saying  that  we  must  not  go  to  our  boj 
as  if  they  were  dead  things,  or  trj 
them  simply  as  so  many  bundles  I 
sheets  of  paper  bound  in  morocco  ; 
calf  or  boards.  We  must  look  upon  th 
as  actually  alive  with  a  part  of  I 
spirit  and  genius  of  their  create 
Otherwise  their  true  culture- value  i 
be  slight  and  superficial.  Swift 


in 


satiric  fashion,  speaks  of  libraries  i 


cemeteries, —  places  for  the  decent  in  i 
ment  of  the  dead  ;  and  this  is  all  that, 
a  great  many  people,  a  library  seem! 
be.  But  this  is  not  the  true  view  of 
The  true  view  is  given  by  the  j 
dramatist,  Fletcher,  when  he  writes;! 

H 

That  place  that  doth  contain 
My  books,  the  best  companions,  is  to  ml 
A  glorious  court,  where  hourly  I  convers 
With  the  old  sages  and  philosophers. 


Only  by  thus  treating  our  books 
living  companions  —  as  friends  in  \ 
deepest  sense  of  the  term  —  can  t 
come  to  have  their  real  interest 
meaning  for  us. 

In  other  words,  we  must  realize  1 
books  stand  for  men,  and  that  Milto, 
profoundly  right  when  he  tells  us  1 
they  “do  contain  a  progeny  of  lif<j 
them  as  active  as  that  soul  was  wlj 
progeny  they  are.”  Behind  every  tj 

that  is  worth  calling  a  book  stands  ? 
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:ng  personality  of  its  author  ;  and  to 
d  one’s  way  to  that  personality  is  the 
imate  secret  of  all  profitable  literary 
dy.  There  are  men  of  the  widest 
d  most  exact  erudition  to  whom  that 
imate  secret  has  never  been  revealed, 
Who  know  everything  about  a  book 
cept  the  life,  the  individuality  that 
'es  it  its  fundamental  importance, 
[t  those  who  would  find  in  literature 
|true  spiritual  efficacy  must  beware  of 
staking  the  means,  learning,  for  the 
1,  life. 

the  real  aim  of  literary  study  (I  am 
making  now  you  will  remember  of  the 
leral  and  not  the  special  curriculum) 
to  make  good  readers  ;  and  the  good 
sding  of  a  book  means,  not  the  perusal 
'so  many  printed  pages,  or  even  the 
eful  analysis  of  words  and  phrases 
1  forms  of  speech ;  but  as  Professor 
wden  says,  the  establishment  of  a 
!ving  relation  with  a  man,  and  by  his 
fans  with  the  good  forces  of  nature 
*1  humanity  which  play  through  him.” 
This  final  purpose,  all  other  purposes 
’atsoever  are  subsidiary. 

[Ve  are  sometimes,  in  our  over-practical 
jy,  inclined  to  ask  what  such  and  such 
writer  has  to  teach  us,  measuring 
Vature,  as  we  measure  everything 
e,  by  its  narrow  utilitarian  applications, 
e  answer  is,  that  out  of  association 
m  a  great  book,  as  out  of  association 
jh  a  great  living  personality,  we  may 
;  little  knowledge,  but  a  great  deal  of 
.  None-the-less,  we  may  indicate 
;  very  tangible  gain  to  be  achieved  by 
sympathetic  study  of  the  great 
i  rary  masters  —  again  indeed  implied 
what  I  have  just  said,  but  which  is 
bortant  enough  to  merit  separate  em- 
jisis. 

Every  great  writer,  by  reason  of  his 
'mg  individuality,  has  his  own  unique 
’ition  to  nature  and  humanity,  his  own 
tude  towards  the  problems  of  exist¬ 


ence,  his  own  guess  at  the  still- 
ifnanswered  riddle  of  the  Sphinx.  His 
works  present  us  with  his  criticism  of 
life  ;  they  tell  us  what  he  thought  of  the 
world,  how  he  faced  its  stubborn  facts, 
what  he  got  out  of  it,  and  whither  he 
turned  for  his  inspiration  and  guidance, 
his  comfort  and  hope.  Thus  it  is  that  in 
studying  literature,  which  is  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  life,  we  come  to  approach 
life  from  many  sides,  and  to  regard  its 
problems  and  its  possibilities  in  various 
lights  and  from  different  points  of  view, 
as  we  take  up  provisionally  the  angle  of 
vision  adopted  now  by  this  writer  and 
now  by  that.  In  this  way,  we  create 
about  ourselves  an  atmosphere  of  fresh 
ideas  ;  prevent  our  minds  from  becoming 
stagnant  and  sluggish  and  dull ;  and  save 
ourselves  fr.om  lapsing  into  the  narrow 
sectarianism  —  the  conventional  routine 
—  in  which  too  many  people  live.  The 
purpose  of  good  reading  is  therefore  to 
broaden  and  freshen,  to  arouse  and  dilate 
the  mind  by  bringing  it  into  touch  with 
“  the  best  that  is  thought  and  known  in 
the  world”;  and  to  accomplish  this  is 
more  than  to  furnish  e‘  little  hoards  of 
maxims  ”  for  the  various  emergencies  of 
existence,  or  £o  formulate  prudential 
codes  of  direction  for  the  crises  through 
which  we  may  be  called  upon  to  pass. 

Of  course  this  view  of  the  culture- 
value  of  literature  at  once  exposes  the 
fallacy  of  many  popular  ideas  concerning 
books  and  reading.  Books  are  for  men, 
not  men  for  books  ;  they  are  not  to  dictate 
to  us,  but  to  help  us  ;  not  to  obstruct  or 
encumber  the  free  movement  of  our 
minds,  but  to  assist  in  our  mental  and 
spiritual  growth. 

If  reading  is  ever  made  to  take  the 
place  of  individual  thought,  that  moment 
it  becomes  a  delusion  and  a  snare  ;  if  it 
ever  tempts  us  to  blind  reverence  for 
authority,  to  slavish  adherence  to  a 
person  or  a  school,  it  will  tend  to  become 
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a  positive  evil  in  our  lives.  A  book  is  to 
be  a  friend,  a  teacher  ;  not  an  autocrat 
or  dictator.  Our  attitude  towards  it 
must  therefore  be  one  not  of  unquestion¬ 
ing  hero-worship,  but  of  sane  and  simple, 
cheerful  and  trustful  fraternity.  We 
have  all  heard  of  the  man  who  had  so 
many  books  in  his  head  that  his  brains 
could  not  move.  Such  an  intellectual 
plethora  should  be  no  ideal  of  ours. 
There  is  no  good  purpose  subserved  by 
reading  in  a  listless,  or  servile,  or  merely 
receptive  spirit.  Literature  should  make 
us  something  more  than  learned  men  ;  it 
should  help  to  make  us  wise  and  strong 
men,  and  it  will  only  do  this  for  us  when 
we  ourselves  personally  co-operate  with 
our  books. 

We  thus  see  how  foolish  it  is  to  believe 
as  some  people  seem  to  do,  that  the 
study  of  literature  leads  to  intellectual 
inertia,  or  subjection,  or  servility.  Equal¬ 
ly  wide  of  the  truth  is  the  common  notion 
that  the  tendency  of  literary  culture  is  to 
take  us  away  from  life.  So  far  indeed 
is  this  from  being  the  case  that  it  is 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  the  study  of 
literature  that  we  get  thereby  into 
closer  relations  with  the  great  living 
forces  of  the  world.  1  know  that  there 
are  all  sorts  of  vague  and  wild  ideas 
afloat  as  to  the  meaning  and  purpose  of 
this  kind  of  culture.  Many  people  — 
especially  many  earnest  and  good  people 
—  identify  it  with  a  narrow  estheticism 
and  attack  it  because  it  appears  to  them 
to  lead  to  a  dilettante  view  of  existence, 
to  over-fastidiousness  of  thought  and 
feeling,  and  to  a  systematic  alienation  of 
the  sympathies  from  the  common  inter¬ 
est  and  struggles  of  the  world.  That 
great  and  noble  Englishman,  John  Bright, 
made  this  fatal  mistake  and  was  severe¬ 
ly  and  rightly  taken  to  task  by  Matthew 
Arnold  for  so  doing.  But  the  ideal  of 
literary  culture  properly  so-called  is  not 
that  selfish  and  hot-house  ideal  which 


the  soul  in  Tennyson’s  Palace  of 
labored  to  realize,  and  with  such  dh 
trous  results.  True  culture  does 
lead  to  esthetic  monasticism,  but  to 
free  breezy  open  highways  of  humar 
and  nature.  Literature  is  the  interj 
tation  of  life,  actual  and  possible  ;  and 
read  to  live, —  that  we  may  have  1 
and  to  have  it  more  abundantly. 

There  is  still  one  word  more  i| 
ought,  1  think,  to  be  said,  and  that  | 
word  concerning  the  special  value 
poetry.  You  will  find  a  great  m 
people  in  this  practical  age  i 
look  upon  poetry  as  a  department 
letters  altogether  divorced  from 
Like  Mr.  Gradgrind,  they  insist  u 
“Facts,  sir,  facts;"’  and  as  the  j 
does  not  give  them  what  they  call  fa  I 
—  does  not  in  other  words  add  to  t 
store  of  positive  knowledge, —  they* 
gard  his  work  as  useless,  perhaps  e 
as  dangerous  and  enervating.  J 
was  the  attitude  of  Bentham  who  a 
tinctly  summarized  poetry  as  misrdl 
sentation.  From  what  we  have  alrd I 
said  it  will  be  clear  to  you  that  we 
not  prepared  to  judge  poetry  and, 
functions  in  this  narrow  and  facile  vj 

A  clever  Frenchman,  an  enthusias 
physical  science,  has  prophesied  , 
fifty  years  hence  no  one  will  care  to 
verse.  What  the  coming  man  majj 
in  these  matters  is,  however,  of  I 
importance  to  us  than  the  arrange^ 
of  our  affairs ;  and  1  want  to  say  j 
and  say  emphatically  that  for  the  j 
and  true  ordering  of  our  lives  it  is  n] 
ful  that  we  should  go  to  the  great  p 
and  try,  occasionally  at  least,  to  looi 
the  world  from  their  point  of  vj 
Indeed  there  never  was  a  time  whed  j 
study  of  poetry  was  more  imperatif  J 
necessary  than  it  is  today.  The  prog  j 
of  science,  the  rapid  developmen!  jj 
industrialism,  the  utilitarian  tendencil  j 
our  Western  civilization,  the  cons  J 
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id  alarming  spread  of  merely  material 
ieals,  the  practical  spirit  which  is  coming 
i/er  more  and  more  to  dominate  our 
lucational  systems,  the  narrowly  real- 
tic  trend  of  our  modern  literature  and 
peculation, —  all  these  things  will  force 
1}  back  upon  poetry,  if  we  seek,  not 
hat  is  currently  called  success,  but  the 
unding  off  and  completion  of  our  lives. 

,  If  we  are  not  to  become  simple  drudges 
[id  machines,  dead-souled  slaves  to  the 
lutine  of  daily  existence,  one-sided  pro- 
nicts  of  conditions  which  starve  the 
iritual  nature  and  repress  its  healthy 
owth,  then  we  must  listen  to  the 
•et’s  message,  and  carry  his  music 
?out  with  us  in  our  hearts.  It  is  his 
ghest  purpose  to  help  us  to  relate  the 
cts  of  experience  to  our  loftiest  hopes 
d  our  fondest  aspirations ;  to  keep 
>ame  within  us  the  sacred  passions  of 
e  higher  life.  Thus  he  comes  to  us  in 
Dments  of  deepest  need ;  soothes  us 
lien  we  are  petulant  and  restless, 
aces  us  with  new  courage  when  we 
oop  in  despair,  touches  with  a  golden 
sh  the  very  clouds  which  rim  our 
,rizon  and  obstruct  our  vision,  and 
ire  perhaps  than  aH,  when  he  cannot 

Ipire  us  with  hope,  aids  us  at  least  to 
5  and  bear. 

^etry  is  something  more  than  an 
enious  way  of  talking  nonsense.  It 
a  criticism  of  life  from  the  point  of 
w  of  the  feelings,  and  is  therefore  a 
Bcessary  part  of  a  complete  philosophy 
*  existence.  No  one  who  has  learned 
!  live  with  the  great  poets  of  the  world 
’  11  accuse  me  of  overstating  the  deep 
i  iritual  value  of  their  work.  Do  not  be 
);  sled  by  the  practical  advisers  of  our 
],esent  day  world  into  the  belief  that 
;  u  can  afford  to  set  them  aside  as  use- 
jjtS  and  unavailing  in  the  higher  cultiva- 
|  |n  of  our  lives.  Make  them  your 
|  ends,  your  counsellors,  your  daily 
,c  mpanions  ;  you  cannot  yet  guess  ho.vv 


much  they  will  bring  you  of  inspiration, 
and  comfort,  and  strength. 

And  now  it  remains  for  me  but  to  add 
that  if  literature  is  going  to  yield  to  you 
individually  all  that  I  have  tried  to  show 
you  that  it  may  and  will  yield  to  those 
who  study  it  aright,  you  cannot  too  soon 
begin  to  cultivate  that  love  for  the  great 
and  good  books  of  the  world  which  is  to 
be  your  “open  sesame”  to  the  magic 
chambers  through  which  it  will  presently 
be  your  high  privilege  to  wander  at 
your  will.  You  will  notice  that  I  em¬ 
phasize  the  need  here  for  effort  and 
self-discipline.  Few  people  are  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  term  born  readers.  In 
nearly  all  of  us  a  taste  for  the  high 
things  in  literature,  or  music,  or  art,  has 
to  be  carefully  trained  and  nurtured ; 
and  it  is  only  by  strenuous  endeavor,  by 
constant  watchfulness,  by  long  and 
patient  no  vitiation,  that  we  can  ever  rise 
to  the  level  of  the  best.  Nothing  that  is 
really  worth  having  is  to  be  had  for 
nothing.  You  cannot  slide  up  hill,  you 
must  climb ;  and  the  ascent  is  often 
steep  and  wearisome  and  perilous.  This 
is  as  true  in  that  part  of  life’s  training 
which  we  call  culture  as  it  is  in  life  at 
large. 

And  so  if  we  are  going  to  make  litera¬ 
ture  a  thing  of  worth  to  us,  we  must 
overcome  our  fatal  indolence  and  inertia, 
our  natural  tendency  to  rest  contented 
on  the  plane  of  enjoyment  which  seems 
to  be  ours  by  right  of  birth.  Our  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  to  live  in  the  things  which 
now  yield  us  pleasure,  but  to  train  our¬ 
selves  to  find  pleasure  in’  the  things 
which  are  large,  and  pure,  and  ennob¬ 
ling,  and  true,  though  these  at  the  outset 
may  appear  infinitely  above  our  reach. 
Many  people  get  a  certain  amount  of 
satisfaction  out  of  listening  to  silly  waltz 
music,  looking  at  silly  pictures,  and 
reading  silly  newspaper  articles.  Doubt¬ 
less  it  is  easy  to  sink  to  the  level  of 
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these  things,  for  you  can  slide  down  hill 
fast  enough,  though  you  cannot  slide  up. 
But  if  you  undertake  the  task  of  self¬ 
culture  in  earnest,  you  will  soon  leave  far 
below.  And  then  how  foolish,  how  empty, 
how  worthless,  they  will  come  to  seem. 

Once  learn  the  secret  of  Beethoven  or 
Handel,  once,  as  William  Watson  says, 
“  take  Schubert’s  songs  into  your  brain 
and  blood,”  and  the  jingle  of  the  waltz 
music  will  bring  you  nothing  but  disgust; 
once  enter  into  the  spirit  of  a  Millet  or  a 
Watts,  and  the  pictures  which  once  sat¬ 
isfied  you  will  satisfy  you  no  more;  once 
make  Shakespeare,  Carlyle,  Tennyson, 
your  friends,  and  the  foam  and  froth  and 
scum  of  the  everyday  trash  of  the  print¬ 
ing  press  will  stand  revealed  in  all  their 
nakedness  and  stupendous  vacuity. 
Never  forget  that  such  self-culture  as 
this  means  the  development  within  your¬ 
selves  of  the  capacity  for  higher  and 
truer  and  more  lasting  enjoyment.  The 
discipline  may  indeed  be  severe,  but  the 
prize  is  one  the  value  of  which  cannot  be 
measured  by  any  earthly  standard.  It 
may  be  hard  to  climb  the  narrow  and 
rocky  path,  but  think  of  the  glorious 
prospect  that  gradually  unfolds  itself  be¬ 
fore  you  as  you  rise  step  by  step  into  the 
pure  air  of  the  sunlit  mountain  tops. 

I  have  spoken  tonight  of  literature  in 
general,  but  the  special  application  of 
what  I  have  said  to  English  literature  in 
particular  may  be  very  easily  made. 
The  noble  literature  of  our  common  Eng¬ 
lish  tongue — the  grandest,  richest,  most 
varied  literature  the  world  has  ever  seen 
— the  literature  of  which  every  English- 
speaking  man  is  or  should  be  justly 
proud — is  yours  by  simple  right  of  inher¬ 


itance.  Think  of  the  significance  whic 
that  single  fact  may  have  in  the  de. 
velopment  of  your  lives.  You  cal 
have  Chaucer  and  Fielding,  Scott  arc 
Thackeray,  Jane  Austen,  and  Dicken;, 
and  Lamb,  for  your  boon  companion, 
Shakespeare  and  George  Eliot,  Carlyjj 
and  Wordsworth,  Browning  and  Tenny 
son,  for  your  intimate  friends.  To  tjj 
bright  world  of  the  Elizabethan  drama  yol 
already  hold  the  key.  Your  spirits  mdj 
catch  fire  at  the  glowing  pages  of  Shellil 
and  Kingsley  ;  by  the  wisdom  of  Baq| 
and  Burke,  of  Arnold  and  Emerson,  yjl 
can  fertilize  and  enrich  your  minds.  jYil 
may  wander  with  Pepys  about  the  quaiji 
streets  of  old  London,  and  listen  to  Johjj 
son  and  Goldsmith  as  they  chat  togethjj 
at  their  club.  The  pensive  minor  mjj 
odies  of  Gray  and  Collins  and  Cowpejl 
the  broad  and  breezy  lyrism  of  Burn] 
the  witching  cadences  of  Coleridge  ;  f 
massive  choral  harmonies  of  Milton  ;  tj 
subtle  music  of  Spenser  and  Keats,?' 
Rossetti  and  Morris, —  by  these  if  yl 
will  you  may  be  haunted  as  you  wa 
your  daily  path.  Nor  is  this  more  till 
the  merest  hint  of  the  privileges  wh  I 
you  may  enjoy.  These  men,  and  an  if 
numerable  multitude  of  other  great  afl 
strong  and  magnetic  spirits,  whose  naitj 
I  cannot  pause  even  to  recount,  offer  yi 
their  wit  and  wisdom,  their  inspiratlji 
and  strength.  Let  nothing  deter  jjl 
from  entering  into  this  magnificent  birj 
right  and  making  it  your  own.  Hj 
much  this  friendship  of  books  will  ma 
to  you  individually  I  cannot  even  guej> 

I  only  know  that  as  the  years  pass ; 
you  will  each  one  find  it  to  be  indeedjii! 
own  exceeding  great  reward. 

William  H.  Hudson^,* 
Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Lel\ 
Stanford  Jr.  University. 
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AKING  the  theory  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  evolution  of  man  from 
the  lower  animals,  or  the 
•  theory  of  special  creation,  in 
either  case  we  see  that  man, 
having  no  natural  weapons 
of  defense,  would  naturally 
use  such  rude  weapons  as 
sticks  and  stones.  Sharp 
fes  of  rock  formed  by  natural  causes 
psed  as  knives,  axes,  and  so  on,  and 
-ie  advanced  he  would  learn  to  imitate 
improve  upon  the  forms  best  suited 
[iis  needs. 

Ii  the  excavations  made  beneath  the 
is  of  Ancient  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  the 
■st  city  of  which  we  have  any  known 
ory,  these  flakes  have  been  found  ; 
ilar  relics  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
ppe  and  Mexico. 

:s  time  went  on,  these  rough  stone  im- 
nents  were  made  more  efficient  by 
:ing  them  to  handles  of  wood  or  bone, 
i  forming  spears,  javelins,  harpoons, 
/es,  and  the  like,  and  after  the  evo- 
m  of  the  bow,  the  arrow  eventually 
lime  the  favorite  weapon. 

||3ears  and  arrows  were  first  made  of 
;d,  sharpened  by  fire,  or  by  rubbing 
l  some  hard  substance,  and  later  by 
rting  the  flakes  of  stone  into  clefts  in 
{ends  of  wooden  shafts  ;  then  vegeta- 
Ifiber,  such  as  grasses,  the  inner  bark 
Jurubs  and  trees,  and  still  later,  sinews 
phongs  made  from  the  hides  of  animals 
Ip  used  to  attach  the  flakes  to  handles, 
pis  commencement  of  the  Stone  Age, 
th  in  some  parts  of  the  world  —  in 
»pe,  for  instance  —  continued,  as  it  is 

s  subject  is  treated  more  at  length  in  a  work  ready 
blieation  entitled  "  Aboriginal  Weapons  of  Califor- 

>L.  xxvii.— 25. 


variously  estimated,  from  one  to  sixteen 
thousand  years  previous  to  the  Christian 
era,  was  the  Paleolithic  Period,  or  rude 
Stone  Age,  and  was  followed  by  the 
Neolithic  or  Later  Stone  Age,  and  both 
were  gradually  superseded  by  the  Age  of 
Bronze,  when  copper  in  the  pure  state  or 
alloyed  with  tin  took  the  place  of  stone  as 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  weapons, 
which  gave  way  in  turn  to  iron  and  steel. 
Although  the  material  changed,  the  gen¬ 
eral  forms  of  the  implements  were  re¬ 
tained,  and  in  the  swords,  axes,  and 
spears  of  today  we  recognize  the  aborigi¬ 
nal  forms  of  similar  implements. 

In  California  our  studies  are  restricted 
to  the  Stone  Age,  in  which  the  aborigines 
were  living  at  the  time  of  the  advent  of 
the  white  man,  and  beyond  which  they 
have  not  advanced. 

There  appear  to  be  two  separate  and 
distinct  periods  to  be  considered  :  the  first 
was  probably  anterior  to  the  Stone  Age 
of  Europe,  and  the  regions  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

The  absence  of  history  or  tradition,  and 
the  lack  of  reliable  data  as  to  the  periods 
of  time,  in  years  or  centuries,  necessary 
to  bring  about  the  changes  which  have 
occurred  during  the  later  geological  ages, 
the  migration  of  races  and  tribes,  and  the 
substitution  or  extinction  of  races  or 
peoples  from  climatic  and  other  causes, 
leave  us  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  when 
we  attempt  to  classify  or  distinguish  the 
comparative  age  of  the  work  of  aboriginal 
man  on  this  Coast.  Especially  is  this  true 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
great  changes  in  climate  and  surface 

nia,”  to  be  illustrated  by  three  hundred  figures  of  char¬ 
acteristic  weapons. 
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geography,  which  have  resulted  from 
volcanic  eruptions,  glacial  action,  earth¬ 
quakes,  floods,  and  fires.  Aside  from 
these  considerations,  we  find  that  various 
tribes  in  different  localities  were  more  or 
less  advanced  in  the  mechanical  skill 
necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  weap¬ 
ons  and  implements  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  advancement  and  retrogression  alter¬ 
nated  with  many  of  them  as  circum¬ 
stances  were  favorable  or  unfavorable  to 
the  various  communities.  Heredity  and 
constitutional  differences  in  families  or 
widely  separated  tribes  would  result  in 
the  development  of  different  degrees  of 
skill ;  thus,  the  Stone  Age  of  one  people 
might  extend  over  a  different  era  from 
that  of  others. 

The  importance  of  the  study  of  our 
aboriginal  relics,  as  illustrating  the  early 
history  of  California,  may  be  understood 
by  the  interest  manifested  in  the  subject 
in  other  States  and  countries. 

Various  writers  have  called  attention 
to  the  importance  of  the  discovery  in 
California  of  human  remains  and  the 
works  of  man  in  the  gravel  under  beds  of 
volcanic  material,  where  they  were  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  remains  of  extinct  ani¬ 
mals  ;  and  to  the  necessity  of  looking 
to  this  early  race  for  mpch  that  is  other¬ 
wise  unaccountable. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  California  has 
been  the  meeting  ground  of  several  dis¬ 
tinct  branches  of  the  widely  spread  Mon¬ 
goloid  stock. 

Figures  Two  and  Three  represent 
unique  weapons  of  polished  stone,  found 
with  several  other  implements  under  two 
hundred  feet  of  lava  in  the  bed  of  an  old 
river  channel,  down  which  the  lava  had 
flowed  at  a  time  when,  it  is  claimed,  a 
large  portion  of  our  continent  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  ice. 

These  weapons,  found  under  Table 
Mountain,  Tuolumne  County,  indicate 
that  man  at  the  time  of  the  great  volcanic 


outburst  had  reached  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  development  than  his  successors 
had  when  discovered  by  Europeans  ;  but 
whether  the  difference  was  due  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  extinction  of  the  race  or  people,  or  tc 
a  retrogression  of  some  of  them  who  ma} 
have  escaped  the  great  devastation  ant 
afterward  re-peopled  the  region,  is  jj 
question,  which,  with  the  evidence  avail 
able,  it  is  impossible  to  determyae. 

It  is  evident  from  the  immense  erosio; 


in  California  subsequent  to  the  lava  flows, 
that  the  gravel  of  the  old  river  beds  wajj 
deposited  at  a  very  early  period  in  manpl 
history,  and  California  may  safely  clair  1 
the  oldest  relics  of  man’s  occupancy  qt 


America. 

The  entire  topography  of  the  region 
has  been  changed  since  those  relics  wed 
deposited  in  the  old  river  channel  under 
Table  Mountain.  Where  the  rivers  the! 
ran,  we  now  find  mountains  formed  til 
the  molten  lava  that  filled  their  bedji 
while  the  former  mountains  that  confin^i 


the  ancient  streams  have  been  erode| 
and  their  places  are  now  occupied  tj 


deep  gorges,  canons,  and  valleys,  throuj- 
which  the  rivers  of  the  present  find  their 
way  to  the  sea. 

All  animal  and  vegetable  organisms  j 
the  region  were  destroyed  by  the  volcarlii 
outburst,  and  a  long  period  of  time  mils 
have  elapsed  before  the  country  m 
again  fitted  for  man’s  occupancy. 

The  people  that  occupied  the  regjl 
after  the  volcanic  eruption  used  weapdn 


and  implements  entirely  different  in  foil 


and  character  from  those  of  their  remil 
aredecessors,  and  the  implements  of  f 
alder  period,  when  found  by  the  jater  (e 
habitants,  were  looked  upon  as  being  <n 
jowed  with  supernatural  powers,  m 
used  as  fetishes  or  in  their  ceremorjj 
abservances,  and  as  “  charm  stones 
the  medicine  men.1 


lSee  illustrated  article  on  “  Charm  Stones”  in  Snj 
onian  Report,  1886,  and  Bulletin  of  the  Santa  Bari 
ociety  of  Natural  History,  No.  2, 1890. 


weapons. 
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In  Europe  and  North  America  the 
Stone  Age  of  man’s  development  has,  as 
before  stated,  been  divided  into  the  Pa¬ 
leolithic  or  Ancient,  and  Neolithic  or  Re¬ 
cent.  In  the  former  the  weapons  and 
implements  were  chipped  or  flaked,  as  in 
those  represented  by  Figures  One  and 
Four  to  Eleven,  and  never  polished  ;  in 
the  Recent  they  were  polished.  A  glance 
at  Figures  Two  and  Three  will  serve  to 
show  that  the  manufacturers  of  our  old¬ 
est  known  relics,  belong  to  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  Neolithic  period,  thus  antedating 
in  progress  their  contemporaries  of  the 
Atlantic  Slope,  who  if  the  theories  of  our 
best  geologists  and  ethnologists  are  cor¬ 
rect,  were  passing  through  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  Paleolithic,  and  living  un¬ 
der  such  unfavorable  conditions  that  a 
bare  existence  was  precarious,  and  were 
so  little  advanced  in  the  mechanical  arts 
of  savage  life  that  nothing  is  left  to  record 
their  presence,  except  a  few  rudely 
chipped  stones  and  flakes,  which  with 
the  refuse  of  their  workshops,  buried  in 
the  gravel  of  the  streams  formed  by  the 
melting  of  the  immense  glaciers  of  the 
period,  are  their  only  monuments,— their 
movements  being  governed  by  the  exten¬ 
sion  or  diminution  of  the  glacial  areas. 

The  later  discoveries \  seemed  to  indi¬ 
cate  man’s  presence  on  the  eastern  por¬ 
tion  of  our  continent  previous  to  the  gla¬ 
cial  epoch. 

In  California,  either  history  has  been 
reversed,  or  else  man  has  occupied  the 
region  for  so  long  a  period,  that  before 
the  advent  of  glacial  man  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  continent  he  had  already 
reached  the  polished  division  of  the  Stone 
Age,  and  afterward  he,  or  some  other 
race  that  succeeded  him,  retrogressed 
to  the  Paleolithic,  or  rude  chipped  stone 
period,  in  which  many  of  the  tribes  still 
remained  when  California  was  first  vis- 
ted  by  the  European. 

On  our  continent  the  spear  was  in  a 
great  measure  replaced  by  the  bow  and 


arrow,  a  material  advance  in  savage  war¬ 
fare.  Among  those  ancient  weapons 
found  under  Table  Mountain,  that  repre¬ 
sented  by  Figure  Two  is  made  of  argyl- 
lite;  Figure  Three,  of  close-grained  hard 
trapean  rock.  These  weapons  were  ev¬ 
idently  highly  valued  by  their  owners,; 
as  both  of  them  had  been  broken,  and  in 
Figure  Three  a  new  hole  drilled  to  attach 
it  to  its  shaft.  Spears  continued  in  use 
until  the  advent  of  Europeans.  Figure; 
One  represents  a  fine  obsidian  spear 
head  from  Lake  County,  California. 
Many  fine  specimens  of  this  weapon  have, 
been  found  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  it  L;; 
very  probable  that  many  of  the  fineij 
weapons  of  this  character  that  have  beer! 
called  spear  heads  were  really  used  as 
knives  or  daggers,  and  the  finest  of  thenj 
for  ceremonial  purposes  exclusively,  bej 
ing  too  fragile  for  practical  use,  and  re 
quiring  too  much  labor  and  skill  in  theij 
manufacture  to  be  used  in  the  chase  an! 
warfare.  They  were  made  of  obsidian! 
or  of  the  better  quality  and  highly  colore? 
jaspers,  and  other  varieties  of  silicioii 
rocks. 

Various  substances  were  usedfor  arrol 
points,— any  rock  suited  tothepurpo<| 
was  utilized.  We  find  points  made  fro* 
translucent,  milky,  and  other  varieticij 
of  quartz,  jaspers  of  various  colors,  cherjl 
(so-called  flint),  moss-agate,  carneliaj 
silicified  shale,  and  various  other  miner, 
substances  ;  but  where  the  material  w^ 
obtainable,  obsidian  (volcanic  glas.| 
seems  to  have  been  preferred,  probabj 
from  the  facility  with  which  it  could  | 
manipulated. 

The  earliest  form  of  the  stone  arrqj 
points  was  very  nearly  the  simple  flakil 
as  found  ready  for  use  or  rudely  chippj 
from  rock  ;  these  in  time,  as  the  rrj 
chanical  skill  of  tribes  developed,  to: 
on  more  appropriate  and  symmetri'j 
forms,  as  illustrated  by  Figures  Four  j 

Eleven.  j 

The  arrow  shafts  were  made  of  will!  i 
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?>r  the  young  shoots  of  various  other 
?rees  and  shrubs.  In  Lower  California 
'he  wood  of  Tecoma  stans  (a  beautiful 
lowering  shrub  now  grown  in  our  gar- 
lens)  was  used,  and  in  Northern  Cali- 
prnia  the  buckeye  (Aesculus  Calif or- 
Hcus)  was  largely  used  for  the  purpose. 

A  good  bow  was,  and  still  is,  highly 
|alued  by  the  Indians,  as  they  are  made 
inly  by  certain  members  of  the  tribe, 
l/ho  are  experts.  They  were  made  of 
;ew  saplings,  also  of  young  growth  of 
Sequoia  (redwood)  backed  with  deer 
tnew.  The  sinew  for  the  backing  and 
owstring  was  taken  from  the  back  and 
ind  legs  of  the  deer  at  the  time  of  kill- 
g,  and  dried  for  future  use,  afterward 
iaked  until  pliable,  stripped  into  fine 
ireds,  and  laid  on  while  the  wood  was 
^een,  with  glue  made  of  boiling  the 
'and  of  the  lower  jaw  and  nose  of  the 
urgeon,  the  whole  held  in  place  until 
y  by  wrapping.  The  Sioux  Indians 
^ade  their  bows  from  the  horns  of  the 
ountain  sheep  (Ovis  montanus),  the 
>»rns  were  heated  in  hot  ashes  and 
awn  out,  the  pieces  were  then  spliced 
-gether  with  bands  of  deer  sinew. 

Sharp  flakes  of  stone,  or  stone  knives, 
*re  used  by  some  of  our  aborigines  to 
tsh  the  bodies  of  their  enemies  in  hand 
hand  conflicts.  Obsidian  was  the  fa- 
jrite  material  for  the  manufacture  of 

IVes  and  other  weapons.1 
i  the  northern  part  of  our  continent 

l  the  deposits  of  the  stone  periods  of  the  Hill  of  His- 
k  in  Asia  Minor,  the  late  Doctor  Schliemann  found 
erous  flint  knives,  and  at  a  depth  of  twenty-three 
found  double-edged  knives  of  obsidian  “sharp  as 
:s.” 

the  Admiralty  Islands,  of  the  Papuan  group,  we  find 
lian  used  for  making  knives,  razors,  and  spear- 
s. 

e  New  Caledonians  used  a  flat,  oval  serpentine  knife 
irving  the  human  body.  It  was  about  seven  inches 
with  holes  drilled  in  it  for  fastening  to  a  wooden 
le.  The  Fijian  knife  used  for  the  same  purpose,  was 
rp  sliver  of  bamboo;  the  Hawaiian  Islanders  used  a 
en  implement  armed  with  sharks’  teeth  in  war  and 
icrificial  purposes.  Some  of  the  tribes  on  the  Amazon 
bamboo  knife  in  decapitating  their  enemies,  whose 
s  are  prepared  as  trophies. 


bone  is  largely  used  as  a  material  for 
weapons,  as  are  also  walrus  tusks. 

Although  the  sword  and  dagger  shaped 
weapons  were  not  in  general  use,  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  their 
uses  were  not  unknown.  Figure  Fifteen 
represents  a  copper  weapon  belonging  to 
Mr.  G.  H.  Gould  of  Santa  Barbara,  re¬ 
cently  found  in  an  Indian  grave.  The 
peculiar  spot  near  the  point  represents  a 
fragment  of  some  material  in  which  it 
was  wrapped  ;  the  lower  end  indicates 
that  the  weapon  had  been  inserted  in  a 
handle.  It  is  the  first  copper  weapon 
found  in  the  graves  of  the  California 
Indians,  so  far  as  1  know.  Figure  Six¬ 
teen  represents  a  stone  sword  found  on 
one  of  the  Channel  Islands.  Figure  Six¬ 
teen  a  is  a  section,  nearly  full  size.  Fig¬ 
ure  seventeen  is  a  wooden  sword,  the 
handle  inlaid  with  pieces  of  abalone 
( Haliotis )  shell.  Figure  Eighteen,  Span¬ 
ish  rapier  found  in  the  grave  of  an  Indian 
chief,  in  Santa  Barbara  County. 

War  clubs  were  used  to  some  extent. 
Some  perforated  stone  disks  have  been 
found  on  San  Nicolas  Island  and  else¬ 
where,  which  were  probably  used  as 
heads  for  war  clubs,  by  inserting  a  stick 
in  the  drilled  opening.  Figure  Twelve 
represents  a  war  club  used  by  the 
Apaches,  made  by  shrinking  rawhide 
upon  a  round  stone. 

Tomahawks  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  used  by  the  Indians  of  California. 
Figure  Fourteen  represents  a  unique 
weapon  of  bone  found  on  Santa  Rosa 
Island  ;  its  shape  and  material  rendered 
it  a  most  formidable  weapon  at  close 
quarters. 

Slings,  by  which  hardened  balls  of  clay 
and  pebbles  of  suitable  shape  were  pro¬ 
jected,  were  and  are  still  used  by  the 
Indians  of  the  northern  part  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  Indians  about  Clear  Lake 
were  very  skillful  in  their  use  in  captur¬ 
ing  game. 
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In  Central  California  a  weapon  re¬ 
sembling  the  bolas  of  South  America  was 
effectively  used  in  hunting ;  it  was 
made  by  attaching  two  grooved  rounded 
stones  to  the  extremities  o’f  a  cord.  This 
was  thrown  among  game  to  entangle 
their  feet,  rendering  their  capture  cer¬ 
tain. 

Poisoned  arrows  were  used  by  some 
of  the  tribes.  The  Southern  California 
Indians  also  used  a  weapon  resembling 
the  boomerang  of  the  Australians, —  see 
Figure  Thirteen.  It  was  used  principally 
for  killing  rabbits  and  other  small  game. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  these 
last  named  weapons,  such  as  the  bolas 
and  boomerang,  or  throwing  stick,  were 
used  by  the  ancient  inhabitants,  for  the 
reason  that  the  material  of  which  they 
are  necessarily  composed  is  not  very 


durable,  and  has  prevented  their  preser¬ 
vation. 

Arrows  played  an  important  part  in  I| 
dian  pictograph  or  picture  language,  a:| 
weapons  made  of  exceptionally  fine  d 
handsome  material  upon  which  mu:l 
skill  and  labor  had  been  expended  wel 
accredited  with  peculiar  powers,  al 
handed  down  as  heirlooms  from  gene.fi 
tion  to  generation.  But  such  things! 
are  left  of  the  handiwork  of  a  fast  dj 
appearing  race  of  people  are  rapidly  lie 
ing  scattered,  and  unless  some  steps  J 
taken  to  preserve  our  antiquities  for  tfe 
benefit  of  those  who  come  after  us,  cl 
students  will  be  obliged  to  visit  the  ml 
eums  of  the  Eastern  States  and  Eur(| 
in  order  to  study  the  abundant  mate! 
that  we  have  so  carelessly  allowed  to: 
taken  from  our  State. 

Lorenzo  G.  Yates,  F.  L.  S 
Corresponding  Member  Anthropology 
Society  of  Washington. 


INTROSPECTION. 

Ij 

1 

Q  HEART  of  mine,  for  shame  !  to  ache,  and  ache. 

Because  a  few  things  thou  didst  love  are  lost ! 

What  if  some  treasures,  yielded  up,  have  cost 
Thee  dear  ?  —  Is  that  a  sign  that  thou  needst  break  ? 


Millions  of  hearts  did  ache  ere  thou  didst  feel 
One  stab  of  pain  ;  for  any  heart  can  break  ; 

But  few  can  play  the  game  of  give  and  take,  |1 

And  come  out  whole  from  under  life’s  hard  heel. 

So  heart,  brace  up,  and  twang  thy  quivering  strings 
Into  new  strength.  Ask  no  more  tears  of  me  ; 

Nor  beg  of  me  to  voice  thy  grief  for  thee.  ill 

Poor  heart,  thou  and  thy  kind  are  weakling  things  ! 

Carrie  Blake  Morgd 


Japanese 

Commercial 

Supremacy. 


MR.  W.  H.  MILLS’S  article 
in  a  late  number  of/  the  Call 
on  the  much  heralded  and 
so-called  invasion  of  America 
by  commercial  Japan  has 
called  for  an  illustrated  re- 
inder  from  Mr.  John  P.  Young,  editor  of  the 
in  Francisco  Chronicle.  Mr.  Young  takes  for 
s  text  Mr.  Mills’s  statement,  “  To  declare  that 
higher  civilization  has  anything  to  fear  from 
mmercial  contact  with  nations  on  a  lower 
ane  of  civilized  efficiency  is  to  impeach  civiliz- 
ion  itself,”  and  goes  on  to  prove ’by  the  pub- 
hed  works  of  numerous  “  globe-trotters  ”  that 
pan  stands  equal  as  a  civilized  power  with 
reat  Britain,  the  United  States,  France,  and 
srmany.  However  numerous  may  be  the  affi- 
vits  of  the  polite  sojourners  in  the  delightful 
aim  of  the  Mikado,  any  one  who  has  ever 
ent  any  time  there  realizes  where  the  line  may 
'  drawn  between  the  civilizations  of  the  Orient 
jd  the  Occident.  To  place  the  two  civilizations 
the  same  plane  opens  an  argument  on  a  false 
^mise.  The  mere  fact  that  labor  is  cheaper  in 
pan  than  in  the  United  States  is  a  source  of 
*,akness  to  the  former  rather  than  an  element 
strength.  Cheap  labor  never  has  and  never 
11  compete  with  high-priced  labor.  It  is  the 
l,  old  contest  between  muscle  and  brain. 

The  mere  fact  that  every  one  of  the  boasted 
‘inufactures  of  Japan  can  be  manufactured  in 
j'mingham  or  Lowell,  shipped  to  Yokohama, 
d  placed  in  the  market  at  a  price  that  under- 
jls  the  Japanese  product,  is  proof  enough  that 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  our  charming  little 
als.  Nine  tenths  of  the  so-called  Japanese 
•ios  that  are  sold  in  the  tourist  parts  of  that 
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country  are  made  in  Europe  by  machinery  and 
high-priced,  intelligent  labor.  The  very  kimonos, 
the  national  dress  of  the  Japanese,  are  made 
abroad.  The  Japanese  are  no  more  clever  imi¬ 
tators  than  the  Chinese  and  no  more  intelligent, 
and  there  is  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the  one 
than  from  the  other.  When  the  nation  has  devel¬ 
oped  and  become  broadened  by  contact  with  W est- 
ern  nations  untii  the  wages  of  its  laboring  class 
are  equal  to  the  wages  of  all  other  countries,  then 
it  may  become  a  rival  to  the  United  States  and 
England  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  but  cheap 
labor  is  not  the  one  basis  of  commercial  suprem¬ 
acy.  For  another  fifty  years  we  have  nothing 
to  fear. 


Our 

Educational 

Department. 

number  a  beginning  of  such  a  Department  is 
made.  It  will  be  our  purpose  to  make  the  art¬ 
icles  in  that  Department  as  interesting  to  the 
general  reader  as  any  other  part  of  the  magazine. 
Should  it  ever  happen  that  the  official  appoint¬ 
ment  as  State  Educational  Journal  is  given  the 
magazine,  then  a  separate  form  will  doubtless  be 
published  and  bound  only  in  the  edition  served 
the  schools  and  those  interested  in  school  matters 
who  wish  it.  Meanwhile,  as  earnest  of  our  in¬ 
tentions,  we  shall  print  educational  matter  in 
the  body  of  the  book.  The  present  articles  treat 
of  secondary  education,  but  it  must  not  be  feared 
from  that  that  the  interests  of  great  mass  of 


Friends  of  the  Over¬ 
land  doubtless  noted  the 
Editorial  in  the  last  number 
in  the  matter  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Department.  They 
have  also  noted  that  in  this 
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pupils  and  teachers  in  the  grammar  grades  of 
the  public  schools  will  be  neglected. 

This  move  may  seem  to  some  a  departure 
from  the  purely  literary  character  of  the  OVER¬ 
LAND,  and  yet  it  is  not  really  any  giving  up  of 
our  motto,  “  Devoted  to  the  Development  of  the 
Country.”  It  is  a  day,  too,  of  departures  in  the 
magazines,  and  surely  this  is  more  in  the  line  of 
good  literary  matter  than  the  cheap  picture-book 
style  that  finds  adherents. 


No 

American 

Representative. 


ONE  phase  of  the  South 
African  situation,  and  one 
that  should  touch  the  pride 
of  Americans,  seems  to  have 
exicited  little  comment  and 
called  for  no  Congressional 
action.  It  is  the  astonishing  fact  that  in  all 
South  Africa  the  United  States  is  and  has  been 
for  years  practically  unrepresented.  Not  taking 
into  consideration  the  need  of  an  American 
Consul  to  foster  and  report  on  commercial 
relations  in  time  of  peace,  the  fact  cannot  be 
overlooked  that  on  an  occasion  when  all  the 
power  of  the  government  is  needed  to  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  her  citizens  this  nation 
has  to  appeal  to  the  paid  representatives  of 
friendly  powers  to  act  in  its  behalf.  On  account 
of  the  mean,  narrow  policy  of  Congress  toward 
the  diplomatic  and  consular  service,  our  great 
interests  in  South  Africa  are  looked  after  or 
neglected,  by  an  English  broker,  with  the  rank 
of  Vice-Consul,  at  Cape  Town,  and  an  American 
agent  for  a  New  York  machinery  house  at 
Johannesburg,  without  salary.  And  the  worst 
phase  of  the  situation  is  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  cannot  get  a  capably  man  to  accept  the 
responsible  and  arduous  post  for  the  pitiful 
salary  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
allowed  by  Congress.  The  only  American  for 
years  who  would  fill  the  place  has  been  an  old 
broken-down  captain  of  a  sailing  vessel.  Even 
he  was  not  on  duty  when  his  services  were 
needed.  The  dispatches  do  not  say  what  had 
become  of  him,  but  he  no  doubt  had  gone  back 
to  his  whaler  in  despair.  Whenever  a  rural 
Congressman  wishes  to  make  a  record  for 
himself  as  a  “watch-dog  of  the  Treasury,”  he 
rises  up  and  attacks  the  Consular  Appropriation 
Bill  and  succeeds  in  cutting  off  some  African 
consulate  or  reducing  some  fifteen  hundred 
dollar  salary  by  a  half.  He  makes  the  most 
important  positions  impossible,  and  when  there 
is  an  uprising  in  Armenia,  a  massacre  in 
China,  or  an  imprisonment  of  American  citizens 


in  South  Africa,  he  and  his  constituents  wonci 
where  the  American  Consul  is  and  why 
does  n’t  act,— when,  it  may  be,  there  is  no  oi 
that  has  the  authority  even  to  invest  ten  dolls#] 
in  a  cable  message. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  profit  n 
the  lesson  of  the  past  year  and  give  some  n; 
telligent  attention  to  our  consular  service.  4; 
Cape  Town,  for  example,  we  should  have  i 
Consul-General  with  a  salary  of  at  least  ful 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  Then  in  case  of  net 
this  country  would  have  no  occasion  to  || 
ashamed  of  its  representative,  or  have  to  1 
scuttling  about  begging  some  man  to  take  tn 
duties  long  enough  to  help  us  out  of  a  he  e| 
No  wonder  the  European  powers  think  we  ;| 
still  in  swaddling  clothes. 


Cloverdale’s 

Citrus 

Fair. 


IT  IS  a  fact  worthy  of  n  it 
that  oranges,  lemons,  oliv  l 
and  figs,  can  be  successful 
grown  fifty  miles  north  I 
San  Francisco  in  the  climjl 
of  the  coast  region  wh;| 
fogs  are  not  unknown.  Not  only  the  wirl 
tourist,  but  the  average  Californian,  has  b«J 
free  to  boast  of  the  orange  and  lemon  grove*# 
Southern  California,  and  has  pointed  with  juj| 
fiable  wonder  and  pride  to  the  fact  that  grail 
and  citrus  fruits  flourish  in  the  foothills  of  I 
San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys  on  !| 
east, — but  no  one  thought  it  worth  while  to 
periment  with  the  soil  and  climate  within  the 
belt. 

The  Citrus  Fair,  held  during  the  last  day 
January  at  Cloverdale,  on  the  northern  boif 
of  Sonoma  County,  proves  that  many  thi 
are  possible  in  the  climate  of  our  Coast  RaS 
that  were  not  bargained  for  when  the  land  ^ 
bought.  The  oranges,  lemons,  and  olives, 
as  perfect  in  flavor  and  size  as  those  of 
southern  counties  or  of  Florida.  The  rich  so 
decomposed  volcanic  matter,  which  makes 
best  home  for  grapes  in  the  world,  seems  tej 
equally  efficacious  in  the  case  of  citrus  frq 
The  dwellers  about  Cloverdale  realize  this ; 
within  the  next  two  or  four  years  parts  of  ji 
noma,  Napa,  and  Lake  counties  will  be  giverj 
to  the  profitable  culture  of  the  citrus  fruit.  Nj 
year  the  town  of  Cloverdale  proposes  to  ere| 
permanent  exposition  building  for  the  prodil 
of  the  county,  which  will  without  doubt  gre, 
encourage  the  planting  of  orchards.  The  ext 
this  year  was  worthy  of  more  attention  tha; 
received  from  the  State  at  large. 
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Colonel  Charles  f. 

CROCKER  has  again  offered 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  an  astro¬ 
nomical  expedition  to  observe 
a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
The  first  time  was  when 
•ofessor  Schaeberle  of  the  Lick  Observatory 
as  sent  to  Chile  to  take  observations  from  a 
int  of  vantage  in  the  Andes.  The  results  of 
at  expedition  were  of  the  highest  scientific 
iportance ;  for  absolutely  the  best  photographs 
the  solar  corona  that  have  ever  been  taken 
sre  made  through  a  forty  foot  telescope, 
ofessor  Schaeberle  was  able  to  demonstrate 
>m  them  the  truth  of  his  theory  of  the  corona, 
narked  correction  of  the  views  then  generally 
Id,  and  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  to 
ence  made  from  the  Observatory.  The  ac- 
jnt  of  that  expedition  has  recently  been 
blished,  with  beautiful  photographs,  in  the 
plications  of  the  Lick  Observatory.  It  makes 
pook  much  of  which  is  intensely  interesting 
en  to  the  non-scientific  reader.  It  requires  no 
*le  faith  in  the  accuracy  of  calculation  to  go  to 
listant  country,  climb  a  mountain  range  in  a 
;olate  region,  fix  on  a  definite  point,  and  there 
ft  securely  down  a  forty  foot  telescope  tube, 
fi  feel  sure  that  at  a  given  second  the  best 
portunity  to  photograph  an  eclipse  will  be 
[ictly  in  the  center  of  the  photographic  nega- 

fhe  brilliant  success  of  Professor  Schaeberle 
‘the  Chilean  expedition  pointed  to  him  as 
man  to  be  entrusted  with  the  coming  obser- 
:ions. 

'he  eclipse  will  occur  in  August,  and  the 
isen  point  for  its  observation  is  on  the  sea- 
rd  side  of  one  of  the  Japanese  islands  in  a 
.irsely  settled  and  semi-civilized  region.  The 
!ty  will  have  to  carry  with  it  all  its  materials, 
visions,  and  equipments.  The  same  forty 
!t  tube  is  to  be  used,  and  Professor  Schaeberle 
1  be  accompanied  by  four  assistants.  The 
serial  Japanese  Observatory  of  Tokio  has* 
‘red  to  furnish  interpreters  to  the  party  with- 
expense.  The  party  leaves  about  June  ist 
i  \  expects  to  be  gone  four  months. 

>olonel  Crocker  is  Chairman  of  the  Lick 
Mronomical  Department  Committee  of  the 
Kents  of  the  University  of  California,  and 
jl  been  one  of  the  most  liberal  friends  of  the 
|  'servatory.  He  paid  the  expenses  of  the 
edition  that  went  to  Guiana,  if  we  remember 
it,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  and  has 
in  the  Observatory  its  photographic  telescope 
many  other  gifts. 


A  Total 
Eclipse 
Expedition. 


It  is  worth  while  to  make  note  of  these  things, 
for  on  such  public-spirited  actions  depends 
largely  the  advance  of  knowledge  in  a  commun¬ 
ity,  and  the  permanent  gains  of  civilization. 


United  Silver 
Party. 


IT  REMAINS  to  be  seen 
whether  the  several  small 
parties  and  associations  that 
are  divided  against  them¬ 
selves  can  unite  on  the  one 
issue  of  “Free  Silver.”  If 
every  party  and  man  that  favors  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  silver  as  money  will  sink  all  minor  issues 
and  ambitions  and  unite  with  one  object  in  view, 
the  cause  of  such  a  combine  cannot  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  exactly  a  lost  one.  A  Populist  conven¬ 
tion  and  a  national  free-silver  convention  will  be 
held  in  St.  Louis  on  the  same  date,  July22d. 
It  is  hoped  by  all  the  friends  of  silver  that  a 
platform  will  be  built  on  which  both  wings  of 
the  same  party  can  stand. 

The  late  silver  conference  at  Washington 
demands, —  “The  immediate  return  to  the  consti¬ 
tutional  standard  of  gold  and  silver,  by  the  restor¬ 
ation  by  this  Government,  independent  of  any 
foreign  power,  of  the  unrestricted  coinage  of 
both  gold  and  silver  into  standard  money,  at  the 
ratio  of  sixteen  to  one,  and  upon  terms  of  exact 
equality,  as  they  existed  prior  to  1873 ;  the 
silver  coin  to  be  a  full  legal  tender,  equally  with 
gold,  for  all  debts  and  dues,  public  and  private.” 
It  also  declares  for  issues  of  legal  tender  by  the 
Goverment  only. 

However,  a  third  party  will  not  be  summoned 
into  life  until  after  both  of  the  old  parties  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  refuse  a  plank  asking  for 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  sixteen  to  one. 

The  Populist  convention  was  called  purposely 
several  weeks  later  than  the  other  conventions, 
in  order  to  afford  the  Republican  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  conventions  this  opportunity.  The  politics 
of  a  third  party  are  for  once  in  the  history  of  the 
country  in  the  hands  of  trained  politicians,  and 
they  do  not  intend  to  be  hurried  or  make  a 
mistake.  Men  like  Senators  Stewart,  Jones, 
and  Cameron,  and  ex-Congressmen  A.  J. 
Warner  and  Pence,  not  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  out  and  out  Populists  like  Peffer  and 
Kyle,  or  the  hot-headed  fighters  like  Tillman, 
have  no  ambition  to  gratify,  but  a  principle  to 
establish. 

If  the  Presidency  should  in  the  popular  up¬ 
heaval  come  to  Senator  Stewart,  no  one  would 
assert  that  it  was  the  office  that  he  was  after.  He 
believes  that  this  country  in  suffering  for  the 
want  of  money,  and  if  neither  of  the  old  parties 
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will  assist  him  to  obtain  it,  he  will  summon  into 
life  a  new  party  whose  power  and  influence  no 
man  can  estimate.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
the  West  and  the  South  want  free  silver,  but  it  is 
a  question  whether  for  the  sake  of  it  they  will 
throw  aside  all  differences  and  march  under  one 
banner.  If  they  will,  one  or  the  other  of  the  old 
parties  will  he  forced  to  insert  the  silver  plank. 

The  Warrior  Bold. 

“  IN  DAYS  of  old,  when  knights  were  bold,”— 
’T  is  thus  the  story  goes,— 

“A  warrior  bold,  with  spurs  of  gold,” 

Went  forth  to  meet  his  foes. 

But  ere  he  started  for  the  field, 

He  warbled  forth  a  lay, 

Designed  to  please  his  lady  love 
When  he  was  far  away. 

He  paid  a  tribute  to  her  eyes, 

Which,  he  remarked,  were  blue, 

He  also  touched  upon  her  heart, 

Which,  he  declared,  was  true. 

She  was,  it  seems,  quite  golden-haired, 

And  none  with  her  compared. 

Well,  “this  brave  knight,”  you  know  the  song, 
He  screwed  his  courage  up, 

And  asked  that  human  blood  be  served, 

That  he  might  drain  the  cup. 

But  when  the  blood  was  placed  on  tap,- 
As  who  shall  say  him  nay,— 

This  gallant  knight’s  demise  occurred, 

“  His  soul  had  passed  away.” 

But  yet  he  warbled  “what  care  I  ?  ” 

E’en  on  the  verge  of  death, 

And  still  averred  he  “  lived  for  love,” 

With  his  expiring  breath. 

Now,  had  he  lived  in  modern  days, 

When  knights  need  not  be  bold, 

And  maiden’s  purses, —  not  their  hair, — 

Must  be  composed  of  gold, 

He  had  not  gone  into  the  fray, 

But  lived  to  fight  another  day. 

The  plighted  ring  he  wore 
Had  not  been  wet  with  gore. 

There  would  have  been  no  eyes  of  blue, 

No  hair  of  gold,  no  heart  so  true, 

In  fact,  if  but  the  truth  were  told, 

There  would  have  been  no  “warrior  bold.” 

J.  M.  R. 

Church  Taxation  and  the  Constitution. 

EDITOR  OVERLAND:  In  the  OVERLAND 
MONTHLY  for  February  appears  an  article  by  F. 
D.  Bovard,  D.  D.,  on  the  injustice  of  taxing  pri¬ 


vate  property  owned  by  religious  associations  i 
this  State.  The  reverend  gentleman  urges  ;i 
amendment  to  the  present  Constitution,  exempt 
ing  such  property  from  bearing  its  portion  of  til 
expenses  of  the  government  of  the  State,  h 
contrasts  the  unjust  provision  of  the  presei 
Constitution  with  the  liberality  of- that  of  t:n 
Constitution  of  1850,  in  regard  to  the  exemptU 
of  church  property,  contained  in  that  model  d] 
ganic  law. 

1  am  willing  to  concede  the  Constitution  ) 
1850  to  be  one  of  the  best  that  any  State  of  tjj 
Union  ever  adopted,— it  was  so  pronounced  .] 
the  ablest  Senate  that  has  convened  since  17H 
The  judgment  of  Webster,  Clay,  Cass,  F oo; e 
Wright,  Benton,  Calhoun,  Corwin,  and  the  on 
er  great  men  of  the  nation,  is  a  sure  guaranki 
of  its  being  all  right.  Congress  pronounced i 
good  when  it  admitted  California  into  the  Unij| 
as  a  State  in  1850. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  present  Constitute 
is  taken  from  the  model  Constitution  of  i8jjl 
Article  XI,  Sec.  13  of  the  Constitution  of  18 1 
reads  as  follows  :  “Taxation  shall  be  equal  an 
uniform  throughout  the  State.”  All  property  j 
this  State  shall  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  its  valfl 
to  be  ascertained  as  directed  by  law.  The  Sj 
preme  Court  says :  “  The  words  ‘  all  property  I 
this  State  ’  mean  all  property  which  is  not  p|| 
lie ;  and  the  Legislature  has  no  power  to  exenjl 
any  private  property  from  taxation.”  People  A 
McCreary.  34  Cal.  432.  Also,  as  follows :  ‘|j 
statute  exempting  private  property  from  taxatijl 
and  all  parts  thereof  relating  to  such  exempthj 
are  unconstitutional  and  must  be  disregarded’; 
People  vs.  Gerke.  35  Cal.  677.  “  The  word  prj 

erty  .  .  .  includes  not  only  visible  <md  tangijili 
property,  but  also  choses  in  action  such  as 
vent  debts  secured  by  mortgage.”  People] 1 
Eddy.  43  Cal.  431.  Savings  and  Loan  vs.  tAus\ | 
46  Cal.  415. 

In  1857  the  Legislature,  at  the  importunit\II 
men  representing  religious  associations,  secujf 
the  enactment  of  a  law  exempting  the  propel 
of  churches  and  other  property  used  for  reljfcijjl 
purposes  from  taxation,  in  the  face  of  the  prol| 
ion  of  the  organic  law  of  the  State  requiring  ial 
property  except  public  property  of  the  State 
the  United  States  within  the  State  to  be  ta>tf 
The  people  of  the  State  at  that  early  date,  wjj 
but  a  small  amount  of  church  property  exisjf 
compared  with  what  it  is  now,  appealed  fromji! 
Legislature  to  the  courts,  and  the  law  was  jl 
dared  to  be  unconstitutional  as  has  been  shof 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  church  propertj: 
the  State  used  for  the  promulgation  of  the  tel 
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the  various  religious  associations  amounts  to 
veral  million  dollars,  and  the  further  fact  that 
exemption  of  those  millions  from  any  of  the 
rdens  of  government  necessarily  shifts  the  bur- 
i  to  the  shoulders  of  productive  industry, 
4ch  now  has  imposed  upon  it  all  that  it  can 
j,  we  can  but  commend  their  action, 
fhe  organizers  of  our  system  of  government 
^ght  to  establish  a  civil,  not  a  religious  gov- 
,ment.  They  ordained  justice,  which  is  the 
jic  principle  of  all  morality.  This  leaves  every 
Sn  free  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dic- 
fjs  of  his  own  conscience.  Hence,  the  line  of 
■aration  between  Church  and  State  is  very 
fad,— in  fact,  so  broad  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
>:mpt  to  pass  it.  If  the  principle  advocated  by 
tarend  Mr.  Bovard  be  correct,  then  it  would 
proper  and  right  to  appropriate  money  from 
State  treasury  to  support  the  clergy,  the 
irs,  and  janitors  of  the  church.  In  other 
ds,  it  is  forcing  contributions  to  support 
rches,  and  the  principle  once  established 
lid  apply  to  the  particular  church  which  could 
ire  the  most  votes,  regardless  of  all  the  others, 
have  many  times  been  admonished  that 
od  loveth  a  cheerful  giver.”  If  so  there  are 
jy  very  wealthy  men  in  California  whose 
intary  donations  to  church  and  charitable  as- 
ations  will  place  them  in  the  front  seat  in  the 
‘it  hereafter,  not  one  of  whom  believes  in  ex¬ 
iting  his  church  property  from  taxation, 
he  reverend  gentleman’s  closing  paragraph 
^ : — 


inally,  the  taxing  of  church  property  is  en- 
!y  foreign  to  the  traditions  of  California.  It 
\  the  pride  and  boast  of  this  State  that  it  ex- 
“d  all  the  great  West  in  the  generous  manner 
/hich  it  encouraged  religion.  For  more  than 
Sty  years  the- Church  was  free  from  the  slight 
1  insult  of  taxation.  There  was  not  a  mining 
ip,  however  rough,  in  which  the  missionary 
j  pioneer  preacher  did  not  meet  with  a  cordial 
borne.  In  all  the  struggle  of  the  early  days 
e  was  nothing  like  a  mean  and  parsimonious 
it  about  a  Californian,  whatever  faults  he 
ht  otherwise  possess.  Californians  would 
e  spurned  that  anti-American,  anti-Christian 
it  which  through  sheer  demagogy  thrusts  its 
jd  into  the  collection  box  and  tithes  the  offer- 
L  of  self-sacrifice. 

t  the  risk  of  marring  the  fine  pulpit  oratory 
he  preceding  paragraph,  a  plain  statement  of 
h  is  appropriate.  The  Constitution  of  1850 
I  in  force  until  1880,  thirty  years.  As  before 
lid,  Article  XI.  Section  13,  of  the  Constitution 
llutely  prohibited  the  Legislature  from  ex- 
ting  any  property,  except  public  property, 
J  taxation.  Church  property,  being  private 
erty,  could  not  under  the  Constitution  of 


1850— not  can  it  under  the  Constitution  of  1880 
— be  exempted  from  taxation. 

I  believe  in  Christianity  as  an  agent  in  hold¬ 
ing  mankind  to  a  moral  responsibility.  I  do  not 
believe  in  any  step  tending  to  a  union  of  State 
and  Church.  Our  Federal  Constitution  and  all 
State  constitutions  declaim  against  any  such 
union.  If  there  is  anything  foreign  to  the  early 
traditions  of  Americans  it  is  the  advocacy  of  the 
adoption  of  the  customs  of  the  priest-ridden  na¬ 
tions  of  the  old  world. 

A  word  more  as  to  “demagogy,”  which  can  only 
refer  to  the  action  of  the  Court  in  construing 
the  Constitution  of  1850.  If  one  were  to  judge 
of  results,  as  shown  by  the  statistics  of  criminal 
convictions  in  the  State,  the  Courts  have  been 
quite  as  effective  as  a  deterring  agent  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  commission  of  crime  as  have  the  church 
agencies. 

The  reverend  gentleman  gives  due  credit  to 
the  early  California  generosity.  It  requires  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  extend  this  credit 
to  a  later  period,  when  the  Union  was  engaged 
in  a  struggle  for  national  life ;  then  California 
poured  millions  of  gold  into  the  lap  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  treasury  and  saved  its  credit  abroad  and 
its  national  life  at  home.  This,  too,  under  an 
organic  law  which  does  not  exempt  church  prop¬ 
erty  from  taxation. 

Dir  i go. 

Rejoinder  by  Doctor  Bovard. 

EDITOR  OVERLAND: — In  a  general  way  my 
Reviewer  is  laboring  under  the  strong  delusion 
that  exempting  from  taxation  the  church  edifice 
and  the  lot  upon  which  it  stands,  the  hymn- 
book,  the  Bible,  and  minister’s  “frock,”  is  a 
long  step  toward  union  of  Church  and  State. 

I  beg  to  remind  him  that  the  States  of  Web¬ 
ster,  Clay,  Cass,  Foote,  Wright,  Benton,  and 
Calhoun,  who  put  their  benediction  on  the  “model 
organic  law  ”  of  1850,  do  not  tax  church  property. 
California  and  Louisiana  enjoy  that  distinction 
alone. 

The  absolute  separation  of  Church  and  State 
is  a  figment  of  the  imagination.  The  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  both  are  the  same.  They 
differ  in  their  ends.  The  organic  structures  are 
separate,  but  not  independent  of  each  other.  A 
pure  loyal  Church  is  the  strength  of  the  nation. 
A  righteous  government  protects  and  encourages 
the  Church. 

There  is  a  sort  of  wire-edge  on  the  criticisms 
of  my  Reviewer  which  betrays  predjudice : 

“  The  organizers  of  our  system  of  government 
sought  to  establish  a  civil,  not  a  religious  gov- 
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ernment.  They  ordained  justice,  which  is  the 
basic  principle  of  all  morality.” 

Religion  is  not  devoid  of  justice.  The  “or¬ 
ganizers  ”  sought  to  establish  religion  as  well 
as  a  government, — that  is,  a  government  upon 
the  Christian  religion.  This  is  reluctantly  ad¬ 
mitted  by  my  critic  at  the  peril  of  weakening  his 
whole  fabric. 

“  I  believe  in  Christianity  as  an  agent  in  hold¬ 
ing  mankind  to  a  moral  responsibility.” 

If  Christianity  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
society,  then  society  should  encourage  it,  or  at 
least  not  hinder  it  by  taxation.  He  believes  in 
Christianity,  and  at  the  same  time  does  not 
brieve  in  giving  it  any  quarters.  Suppose  he 
believed  in  the  public  schools  in  the  same  way ! 
In  speaking  of  shifting  the  “burden  to  the 
shoulders  of  productive  industry”  and  “forcing 
contribution  to  support  churches,”  he  has  given 
us  only  a  half-truth. 

Observe,  (i),  that  if  productive  industry  has 
all  the  tax  “it  can  bear,”  what  can  be  said  of 
the  non-productive  ? 

(2)  The  church  member  pays  as  much  tax 
on  his  productive  industry  as  the  non-church 
neighbor,  and  as  well  taxes  on  the  “millions” 
of  church  property,  besides  paying  “millions” 
to  support  the  moral  education  of  the  citizens  of 
the  State. 

(3)  The  Church  in  the  community  adds  a 
hundred  times  the  commercial  value  to  the  pro¬ 
ductive  property  it  could  have  without  the 
Church. 

(4)  The  Church  not  only  saves  the  State 
“  millions  ”  in  the  way  of  cheapening  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  government,  but  is  an  actual  and 
powerful  instrument  of  government. 

We  are  reminded  that  4'£God  loves  a  cheerful 
giver.”  I  venture  the  opinion  that  God  loves 
fair  play  and  that  He  has  no  use  for  the  man  or 
State  that  oppresses  righteousness. 

I  regret  that  my  “pulpit  oratory  ”  made  such 
a  shining  mark  as  to  dazzle  the  cold,  steady 
vision  of  the  law.  The  rent  in  my  rhetoric  is 
sad  enough,  but  California’s  Ursus  hornbilis,  I 
think,  could  jump  through  the  hole  made  in  the 
law. 

Let  this  question  be  asked :  Did  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  1850  “  absolutely  prohibit  ”  the  Legis¬ 
lature  from  exempting  church  property  from 
taxation  ?  In  answering  this  question  we  appeal 
to  the  legal  documents  and  find  the  following 
facts : 

(1)  That  in  1853  a  Revenue  Act  was  passed 
in  which  church  property  was  exempted  from 
taxation.  Statutes ,  1853,  page  235. 

(2)  That  in  1854,  Chief  Justice  Murray  says 


that  “the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  exe;ij 
(from  taxation)  the  property  of  religious  t| 
eleemosynary  corporations  has  not  been  do  ] 
ed.”  People  vs.  Coleman ,  4  Cal.  46,  page  55. 

(3)  That  in  1857  the  Revenue  Act  v 
amended,  and  the  clause  exempting  chit 
property  from  taxation  was  continued  in  fc| 


Stats.  1857,  sec.  2* 

(4)  That  in  1863  Chief  Justice  No  | 
quotes  the  paragraph  from  Murray,  and  sal 
“  We  think  they  are,  for  the  reasons  giver  I 
this  case,  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  Co?| 
tution,  and  the  omission  to  tax  a  portion  of  t 
land  in  the  State  does  not  render  the  ReviJ 
Act  of  1857  void.”  High  vs.  Shoemaker ,  22  Q; 
363,  page  369. 

(5)  That  in  1868  Chief  Justice  Rhodes  q| 
ruled  the  former  decisions  and  for  the  first  I 
in  the  history  of  the  State  churches  were  taj 
That  in  the  course  of  that  decision  he  tail 
admitted  its  injustice,  and  regretted  the  hard] 
which  would  fall  upon  the  churches  and  eled] 
synary  institutions  of  the  State.  People j| 
McCreery ,  34  Cal.  432. 

(6)  The  Assessors  and  Tax-Collectors’  ] 
ords  correspond  to  the  above  statements, ,] 
further^show  that  for  the  most  part  the  minii?| 
of  valuation  was  assessed  against  the  ch  ] 
property  from  1868  to  1879,  because  it  | 
generally  understood  that  the  churches  'J 
victims  of  an  unintentional  injustice. 

In  what  sense  is  the  Constitution  of  1 
responsible  for  the  taxation  of  church  propej 

We  are  told,  “Church  property,  being  pri 
property,  could  not  under  the  Constitution 
1850 — nor  can  it  under  the  Constitution 
1880  —  be  exempted  from  taxation.”  Th’| 
queer  reasoning.  First,  because  he  tell| 
himself  that,  “  In  1857  the  Legislature,  a 
importunity  of  men  representing  religious  if 
ciations,”  secured  an  exemption  of  church  ]j 
erty  from  taxation,  leaving  the  inference  j 
church  property  was  taxed  previous  to  1857^ 
that  “the  people  of  the  State  at  that  early} 
(1857),  appealed  from  the  Legislature  tol; 
courts  and  the  law  was  declared  uncon^ 
tional.” 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  nothing  of  the  I 
ever  took  place,  we  fear  that  the  Reviewed 
overreached  himself  in  a  rhetorical  flight 


have  shown  that  no  church  property  was  tj 
previous  to  1868,  and  then  only  by  accident* 
Second,  we  are  told  that,  “Church  propetf 
private  property,”  and  therefore  canno^ 
exempt.  But  “growing  crops”  are  prj 
property,  and  yet  they  were  exempt  unde 
Constitution  of  1850,  both  by  legislative  e 
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Jit  and  construction  of  the  Constitution,  and 
.e  expressly  exempted  in  the  Constitution  of 
p.  They  stood  listed  side  by  side  with  the 
rches  under  the  Constitution  of  1850.  It  is 
n  to  any  one  that  the  only  reason  the 
^rches  were  not  put  on  the  free  list  by  the 
tistitutional  Convention  of  1879  was  because 
Convention  itself  did  not  want  to  do  so. 
olutions  were  offered  and  the  exemption  was 
y  expected  by  the  religious  people  of  this 
te,  but  the  resolutions  were  buried  in  the 
jnmittee  on  Revenue  and  Taxation. 

(he  “  demagogy  ”  referred  to  in  my  first  had 
tiing  to  do  with  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
,rred  to  the  Kearneyism  and  hoodlum  spirit 
ch  dominated  the  State  from  1876  to  1884. 
ink  it  is  clear  to  a  man  with  snow  glasses 
'  the  genuine  spirit  of  California  never 
nded  to  slight  her  churches,  but  in  the  wild 
nit  of  those  days  the  wonder  is  that  a  con¬ 
ation  of  any  kind  could  have  been  framed. 
\t  “free  libraries”  and  “free  museums” 
i  victims  of  the  same  hard  fate  has  since 
1  admitted  and  corrected.  We  have  faith 
,  California  will  deal  fairly  with  her  churches 
exempt  them  from  taxation. 

F.  D.  Bovard. 


Aphorisms. 

ONE  who  accuses  you  of  indifference  is  ego¬ 
tistical. 

Genius  creates,  mediocrity  enjoys. 

True  politeness  is  the  herald  of  a  generous 
nature. 

Shakespeare  has  a  lasting  hold  on  posterity. 
What  should  we  do  for  our  quotations  at  pink 
dinners,  yellow  coffees,  and  blue  luncheons,  with¬ 
out  him  ? 

How  bravely  we  bear  the  wounds  which  con¬ 
sciously  we  inflict  on  ourselves ;  how  quickly  we 
resent  those  which  come  from  others. 

We  should  be  slow  to  condemn  our  friends  for 
their  faults ;  it  is  often  to  their  weakness  that  we 
owe  our  supremacy  to  their  regard. 

Language  is  the  only  indestructible  history  of 
the  past,  literature  of  the  present,  and  inheritance 
of  the  future. 

If,  as  Talleyrand  says,  language  was  intended 
to  conceal  thought,  for  what  is  silence  ? 

One  of  the  chief  benefits  of  conversation  is 
that  it  crystallizes  the  opinions  of  the  speaker. 

Edwin  IVildman. 


Halay  Sketches.1 

,*ANK  A.  SWETTENHAM,  at  present  Colon- 
Secretary  of  the  Straits  Settlement  and  for 
jy  years  Resident,  or  Governor,  of  Perak, 
of  the  native  states  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
published  his  observations  and  researches  of 
tiyan  manners  and  customs  in  a  series  of 
fhes  and  stories.  Of  all  the  hundreds  of 

‘lay  Sketches.  By  F.  A.  Swettenham.  New  York  : 
iillan&Co.:  1895.  $2.00. 


English  officials  who  have  for  the  past  half 
century  lived  in  this  little  known  part  of  the 
world  only  one  other,  Major  McNair,  has  been 
able  to  preserve  in  print  the  home  and  public 
life  of  this  strange  people.  His  sketches  have 
to  do  with  the  interior  Malay  rather  than  with 
the  Malay  of  the  Johore  court — with  their  pas¬ 
sions,  motives,  characteristics,  and  peculiarities. 
He  opens  up  a  vista  of  half  savage  life  that  both 
enchants  and  astonishes  the  reader.  It  is  a  new 
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and  little  appreciated  field  for  literary  and  scien¬ 
tific  research,  and  the  present  reviewer,  speaking 
as  one  who  knows  something  of  the  life  that 
Mr.  Swettenham  depicts  so  charmingly,  is  quick 
to  recognize  and  congratulate  him  on  the  faith¬ 
fulness  and  sympathy  with  which  he  has  intro¬ 
duced  it  to  the  world.  Other  than  from  an 
ethnological  point  of  view  the  sketches  are 
delightful  stories,  so  the  general  reader  may 
feel  no  hesitancy  in  dipping  into  them.  They 
picture  the  Malay  as  he  is,  not  as  the  world  has 
long  regarded  him  —  a  pirate  and  a  blood-thirsty 
tiger.  The  work  deserves  a  large  sale  and  a 
careful  reading,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  others 
on  the  same  subject  from  the  same  pen  will 
follow.  It  is  handsomely  bound  and  printed. 


language.  Beyond  and  above  the  glorious  pict 
the  book,  contains  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XI 
of  Anne  of  Austria,  the  great  Cardinal  Ric 
lieu,  the  courtly  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
intrepid  de  Treville,  there  is  an  atmosphere 
the  times  and  the  day  that  makes  one  live 
life  of  the  Musketeers  as  actors  and  not  as  rr. 
onlookers.  It  is  Thackeray  who  longed  fc 
“whole  day  in  bed”  with  “the  Cheva 
D  ’Artagnan  to  tell  me  stories  from  dawn 
night.”  The  edition  under  review  leaves 
thing  to  be  asked  for.  It  is  carefully  and  S] 
pathetically  translated,  handsomely  bound,  . 
illustrated  by  F.  T.  Stuart  and  E.  H.  Gad 
The  two  volumes  are  uniform  with  the  en 
edition  by  the  same  house. 


The  Columbian  Novels. 


Balzac’s  The  Magic  Skin.3 


MR.  JOHN  R.  MUSICK  takes  for  the  subject 
of  his  second  volume  of  the  “  Columbian  His¬ 
torical  Novels,”  the  period  of  the  New  World  that 
might  properly  be  known  as  the  age  of  conquest 
and  lust,— the  age  of  Balboa,  Ponce  de  Leon, 
Cordova,  Cortez,  Magellan,  Narvaez,  Pizarro, 
Cabrillo,  and  De  Soto. 

In  Estevan1  the  author  has  full  scope  for  his 
powers  of  description  and  word  painting.  With 
the  older  Estevan,  the  companion  of  Columbus, 
the  reader  became  acquainted  in  the  former  novel, 
“Columbia,”  in  this  story  the  hero  is  his  son 
Christopher,  who  is  the  lieutenant  of  Pizarro 
and  De  Soto.  The  history  of  this  wild  time 
does  not  need  any  addition  of  fiction  to  make  it 
of  the  most  intense  interest  to  young  and  old. 
The  author  has  done  his  work  well  and  the  old 
captains  of  the  time  become  living  characters. 
Professor  Musick  has  made  history  interesting 
and  in  so  doing  has  placed \under  a  debt  of  grat¬ 
itude  every  parent  and  teacher  in  the  country. 
The  entire  set  should  be  in  every  one  of  our 
school  libraries.  It  is  handsomely  bound  and 
illustrated. 

The  Three  Musketeers.2 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY  have  very 
properly  prefaced  their  handsome  new  edition 
of  Dumas’s  most  famous  novel  with  a  striking 
etching  of  the  celebrated  author.  No  book  in  all 
literature  has  been  more  honestly  loved  and  thor¬ 
oughly  read  than  The  Three  Musketeers.  The 
valorous  D  ’Artagnan,  the  mighty  Porthos,  the 
noble  Athos,  and  the  crafty  Aramis,  are  all 
characters  that  are  known  and  loved  in  every 

lEstevan.  By  John  R.  Musick.  New  York.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Co. 

2The  Three  Musketeers.  By  Alexandre  Dumas.  Bos¬ 
ton:  I.ittle,  Brown  &  Company:  2  vols. 


The  Magic  Skin  appeals  to  two  clas 
of  readers,  the  students  of  philosophy 
the  readers  of  stories.  It  is  in  fact  two  bo  I 
in  one.  As  a  pure  novel  nothing  could  be  nil 
exciting  than  the  tragic  rehearsal  of  Raphael 
struggle,  first  with  poverty  and  society  and  1 1 
with  the  horrible  power  of  the  Magic  Skin, 
a  philosophical  study  it  is  the  old  battle  betw 
thought  and  will.  The  Magic  Skin  which  g 
ifies  every  wish  of  its  owner,  but  in  so  do 
shrinks,  thereby  shortening  the  wisher’s  ifl 
is  nothing  more  than  an  allegory  of  cer* 
phases  of  modern  life.  The  undisciplined  des 
for  power  and  indulgence  exhausts  life 
breaks  down  all  that  is  pure  and  holy  in  ejj 
ence.  There  is  something  so  strong,  so  vivict 
horrible,  in  the  story,  that  one  feels  that  on] 
master  hand  could  carry  it  through  and  keej: 
the  interest  and  reality  from  first  to  last.  H 
Wormeley  has  wasted  none  of  this  force  in 
translation.  The  book  is  printed  and  btf 
uniform  with  the  previous  volumes  revise^ 
these  columns.  j 

I 

The  Life  of  Nancy.4 

NO  SWEETER  stories  of  New  England  life  hj 
ever  been  told  than  the  ten  short  tales  collej 
under  the  title  of  the  first.  They  are  filled  \j 
that  sympathetic  tenderness,  and  humoi] 
pathos  that  all  students  of  the  Yankee  seenjj 
find  in  their  lives. 

It  is  useless  to  relate  the  stories  of  her  stcj 
here,  for  the  mere  mention  of  the  fact  that  /j 
Jewett  has  published  another  volume  of  H 
England  sketches  is  enough  to  arrest  the  at] 

3The  Magic  Skin.  By  Honors  de  Balzac.  Boston:  j 
erts  Brothers:  1896. 

4The  Fife  of  Nancy.  By  Sarah  Orne  Jewett.  Boi 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. :  1895.  $1.25 
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1  of  her  vast  audience  in  this  country.  But 
ether  the  reader  cares  for  the  New  England 
ne  and  the  New  England  character  or  not, 
will  be  amply  repaid  for  the  time  devoted  to 
>  little  book.  There  is  a  tear  and  a  smile  on 
ry  page. 

Briefer  Notice. 

'HE  “  Little  Prudy  ”  books  were  read  with 
asure  by  past  generations  of  children,  and 
ay  new  generations  may  read  with  equal 
jisure  Ky\ie  Dunlee l,  the  brightest,  frankest, 
teziest  narrative  that  one  could  ask.  Sophie 
y  is  a  prolific  writer  of  children’s  books.  The 
Jes  deal  so  affectionately,  so  reasoningly  with 
d-growth  that  the  character  of  each  little  one 
les  out  like  a  flower  in  spring  time  and 
eshes  all  who  read,  suggesting  to  many  a 
snt  the  means  of  obtaining  their  children’s 
-dience  through  love,  instead  of  through  fear. 

I 

'  Savage  of  Civilisation2,  is  a  story  of  hate,  love, 
pnge,  and  anarchy.  John  Robarts,  a  young 
san  of  good  character  and  ability,  is  living  at 
le  with  his  mother,  whom  he  believes  to  be  a 
low,  when  he  suddenly  learns  of  his  illegiti- 
j.y,  through  a  scapegrace  uncle.  Having  ob- 
Eed  the  name  of  his  father,  he  leaves  his 
jjher  and  starts  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  his 
[er,  a  wealthy  manufacturer  in  a  distant  city, 
young  man  obtains  his  revenge,  and  meets 
j:h  during  the  riots  at  the  works.  The  story 
ardly  up  to  the  usual  publications  of  the  well 
wn  house. 

alletin  No.  6  of  the  State  Mining  Bureau3 
ts  of  the  reduction  of  gold  ores  by  the  mill- 
:  process,  according  to  the  most  approved 
hods  practised  in  California,  specifying  the 
jous  processes  in  detail,  from  the  ore  in  bulk 
.he  final  production  of  the  gold  bar ;  the 
jle  process  being  the  result  of  the  experience 
firty-five  years  in  milling  ores.  It  also  turn¬ 
's  in  detail  full  specifications  for  building  the 
t  improved  stamp-mill  of  today,  with  illus- 
ons  of  mill  and  machinery  complete.  It  is  a 
1  and  comprehensive  text-book  of  practical 
le  to  the  working  mill  man. 

'HE  famous  firm  of  Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons 
e  brought  out  a  charmingly  printed  and  illus- 
:d  edition  of  The  Merry  IVives  of  Windsor .4 
illustrations,  both  marginal  pen  drawings 

?  l/zie  Dunlee.  By  Sophie  May.  Dee  &  Shepard :  Bos- 
i  1895. 

.Savage  of  Civilization.  J.  Selwin  Tait  &  Sons:  New 
'.  $[.00. 

lifornia  Gold  Mill  Practises.  By  Ed.  B.  Preston,  M.  E. 
tin  No.  6,  California  State  Mining  Bureau  :  J.  J. 
jford,  State  Mineralogist :  1895. 

le  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  By  Shakspere.  New 
,  Eondon,  and  Paris:  Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons. 


and  full  page  washes  in  colors,  are  by  J.  Fen- 
nemore  and  F.  L.  Emanuel.  The  book  is  edited 
by  Edric  Vredenburg.  It  is  just  the  edition  for  a 
birthday  or  holiday  present. 

TMariposillaf  the  latest  addition  to  the  long 
array  of  strictly  California  literature,  is  a  hard 
novel  to  classify.  It  cannot  be  laid  aside  with  a 
contemptuous  short  notice,  nor  is  it  at  all  clear 
that  it  is  one  of  the  novels  that  has  come  to  stay. 
There  is  a  vein  of  gossip  that  runs  through  the 
boAk,  albeit  well  written,  that  savors  of  the  back 
stairs  and  the  kitchen,  and  there  is  a  certain 
element  in  the  author’s  treatment  of  the  irrepres- 
ible  and  not  uninteresting  Mrs.  Sanderson  that 
breathes  malevolence.  The  descriptive  parts  are 
well  done. 

The  “ Middle  Ten ”6  is  the  title  of  a  work 
directed  against  the  upper  and  lower  “tens,”  or 
the  extreme  classes  of  society.  The  author 
shows,  by  the  weil  worn  arguments,  that  the 
middle  class,  are  the  people  who  really  pos¬ 
sess  the  intelligence,  industry,  and  genius,  of 
the  world.  He  justly  stigmatizes  the  men  of 
trusts  and  monopolies,  the  “  upper  ten,”  as  mod¬ 
ern  pirates,  and  the  uncouth,  ignorant  “  lower 
ten  ”  as  equally  dangerous. 

On  The  Toint ,7  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  is  a 
cleverly  written  account  of  the  summer  outing  of 
an  interesting  family  on  the  Massachusetts 
coast.  While  the  plot  and  love  interest  is  small, 
the  narrative  of  the  every  day  events,  is  brightly 
told  and  made  sufficiently  captivating  to  hold 
the  reader’s  attention  from  first  to  last.  The 
book  is  one  to  be  read  and  enjoyed  by  the  many 
families  who  have  gone  out  of  a  big  city  for  a 
like  summer  sojourn.  It  is  tastefully  bound, 
handsomely  printed  and  illustrated. 

White  ‘Babyf  by  James  Walsh,  is  one  of 
those  stories  for  publishing  which  there  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse,  and  for  which  it  is  hard  to  see  how  there 
can  be  any  demand.  It  is  a  negro  story  of  life 
in  the  marl  flats  of  South  Carolina.  The  white 
baby  is  a  half  breed  child  that  is  put  in  the  bed 
of  the  black  wife  of  the  negro  preacher.  Its  dis¬ 
covery  brings  about  a  scandal  that  fairly  upsets 
the  four  hundred  of  Negrodom.  In  the  end  the 
rightful  mother  claims  its  own  and  sails  out  to 
sea  in  an  open  boat.  The  last  heard  from  them 
is  among  the  icebergs  of  the  North  Pole. 

5Mariposilla.  By  Mrs.  Charles  Stewart  Daggett.  Rand, 
McNally  &  Company :  Chicago:  1895. 

6The  “Middle  Ten.”  By  F.  F.  Murray.  World  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company:  Titusville,  Pa. 

7  On  the  Point.  By  Nathan  Haskell  Dole.  Boston:  Jo¬ 
seph  Knight  Company:  1895. 

8The  White  Baby.  By  James  Walsh.  New  York  and 
I/>ndon:  Frederics  A.  Stokes  Co.:  1895. 


F.  Tennyson  Neely,  of  New  York,  has  is 
sued  a  paper  bound  edition  of  Charles  Warren 
Stoddard’s  charming  “  Lazy  Letters  from  Low 
Latitudes,”  under  the  general  title  of  Hawaiian 
Life.  Readers  of  the  old  OVERLAND  will  re¬ 
member  these  letters,  as  they  first  appeared  in  its 
pages,  and  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  possess¬ 
ing  them  in  book  form. 

THE  recent  numbers  of  the  Nidologist,  the 
exponent  of  American  Ornithology  and  Oology, 
is  illustrated,  and  contain  much  practical  and 
scientific  information.  A  new  cover  design,  con¬ 
sisting  of  ornamental  lettering  surrounding  two 
nestling  baby  robins,  lends  it  an  air  of  attract¬ 
iveness  it  did  not  possess  before.  Henry  Reed 
Taylor  is  the  capable  editor  and  publisher. 

THERE  being  a  universal  demand  for  something 
more  elaborate  in  the  way  of  pictures  of  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Missions  than  has  heretofore  appeared, 
the  famous  firm  of  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  was  induced^  to  send  the  noted 
artist,  Mr.  Louis  K.  Harlow,  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
last  spring  to  make  the  sketches  which  have  now 
been  reproduced.  They  appear  not  only  in  the 
portfolio,  but  in  mats  and  on  marginal  mounts 
for  framing  as  well,  and  will  be  followed  by  other 
subjects  in  the  near  future.  Joseph  H.  Dorety, 
of  East  Oakland,  has  the  West  Coast  agency. 

THE  Centenary  of  the  birth  of  Thomas  Car¬ 
lyle  was  celebrated  on  December  4.  A  meeting 
was  held  at  Chelsea,  England,  when  the  Car¬ 
lyle  house  in  Cheyne  Row,  which  was  bought 
with  money  subscribed  in  England  and  America, 
was  formally  handed  over  to  the  trustees,  and  a 
loan  collection  of  portraits,  pictures,  manuscripts, 
and  other  memorials  associated  with  the  Carlyles 
was  opened.  An  account  of  this  interesting 
house,  fully  illustrated,  has  just  been  published 
by  Macmillan. 


THE  selection  of  the  OVERLAND  MONTHL 
by  the  school  boards  of  the  Pacific  Coast  State; 
and  Territories  as  the  most  appropriate  magazin 
for  their  school  libraries  is  an  evidence  of  th? 
wisdom  of  the  school  boards,  and  a  mark  0 
merited  appreciation  of  that  magazine.  The  re 
markable  advancement  of  the  OVERLAND  wittj 
in  the  past  two  years,  since  Mr.  Wildman  under; 
took  the  editorship,  has  broadened  its  formcj 
extensive  influence  to  a  degree  almost  beyond  th 
anticipation  of  its  editors.  The  constant  sik 
cessful  effort  to  present  magazine  features  er, 
tirely  new  and  original  attracts  the  watchfi 
attention  of  old  readers  and  gains  addition;, 
friends  every  month. —  The  Evening  Tost ,  Sa 
Francisco. 


ROUNSEVELLE  WlLDMAN  delivered  a  lectuij 
before  the  “Geographical  Society  of  California, 
February  18th,  on  “Borneo  and  Rajah  Brooke.; 
The  lecture  was  illustrated  with  one  hundr^ 
rare  views  that  Mr.  Wildman  collected  whi| 
U.  S.  Consul  at  Singapore. 


THE  cover  of  the  OVERLAND  this  month  wtf 
designed  by  Pierre  N.  Boeringer,  and  is  a  repij 
tation  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  Sia  tribe  of  Indian^ 
the  ritual  of  the  Snake  Society  of  Induj 
Freemasonry.  The  figure  on  the  left  of  the  covj 
represents  the  Vice  Ho'-no-ai-te,  or  president,! 
the  black  and  white  work  under  the  OVERLANj 
shield  representing  the  sand  painting  customa^f 
to  the  rites  of  the  association,  usually  placed  befofj 
the  altar,  which  is  shown  in  the  backgrouij 
The  ceremonial  vase  is  shown  in  the  foij 
ground.  The  cover  is  ethnologically  correct,  m 
taken  altogether  is  a  startling  innovation  in  t! 
line  of  cover  designs. 

(See  the  account  by  Anna  Coxe  Stevensoj 
Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Etf 
nology.) 
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When  you  write,  please  mention  “The  Overland  Monthly.” 


The  Cough  Which  Lingers  ^ 

because  of  a  run-down  condition 
of  the  system,  and  is  not  affected 
by  ordinary  cough  medicines,  will 
yield  readily  to  Scott's  Emulsion 
because  it  gives  strength  to  the 
weakened  body  and  enables  it  to 
throw  off  disease* 


50  cents  and  $1*00 

At  all  druggists 


SCOTT  &  BOWNE 

Manufacturing  Chemists,  New  York 
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THE  NEW  CROWN  VIOLET. 


Finest 
Violet 


* 


Distilled  from  the  natural  flowers  of  the  Riviera.  No  chemicals  used,. 
The  finest  Violet  made,  and  the  success  of  the  day  in  London  and  Pari;, 
Price,  in  a  beautiful  carton,  $1.50  per  bottle. 

For  Sale  bv  CASWELL,  MASSEY  &  CO.,  New  York;  MELVIN  &  BADGER,  T.  METCALF  ! 
CO.,  Boston;  GEORGE  B.  EVANS,  Philadelphia;  WILMOT  J-  HALL  &  CO.,  Cincinnati 
LELAND  MILLER,  St.  Louis ;  W.  C.  SCUPH AM,  Chicago;  and  ALL  LE ADIN G  DEALERS 

ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST  FOR  CROWN  VIOLET. 

sfecial  production  CROWN  PERFUMERY  CO. 177  netIondon?tkke' 

Makers  of  the  universal  favorites,  Cral>-Apple  Blossoms  and  Matsukiti 
Perfumes  and  the  Crown  I^a vender  Salts  asked  for  all  over  the  worl  l, 


“^old  0eal”  Mael^into^he^ 


MEM.  WOMEN,  BOYS  AND  CHILDREN 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  ICO. 


R.  H.  Pease,  Vice-President  and  Manager 


577  &  579  Market  St.  -  - 
73  &  75  First  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Portland,  Or. 


A  Complete  Life  of  Napoli  c 


FREE. 


For  the  regular  price  of  subscription  we  will  sent  I 
NEW  subscriber  for  one  year,  Public  Opinion  andJibi 
tifully  cloth-bound  copy  of  Miss  Tarbell’sLifeof  Naiol 
or  for  six  months’  subscription  we  will  send  th^J 
book  in  ornamental  paper  covers 
The  subscription  price  of  Public  Opinion  is  f'2;i0 
year,  81.25  for  six  months. 

The  Dublisher’s  price  of  the  biography  is  81.00  for"  C 
and  50  cents  for  paper-bound  copies. 

This  Life  of  Napoleon  has  been  appearing  in  Mci| 
Magazine  for  some  months  past  and  has  called  rkl 
great  deal  of  favorable  comment.  The  hook  contain s< 
250  illustrations,  including  nearly  all  of  the  Hubba.i 
lection,  as  well  as  those  secuied  abroad.  It  is  priniei 
the  finest  coated  paper  and  is  a  handsome  volume  be 
respect,  as  well  as  a  thoroughly  reliable  history.  i 

THE  PUBLIC  OPINION  CO. 


Sample  Copies 
sent  on  Request. 


13  ASTOR  PLACf3 
New  Hi 


(If  not  satisfactory  the  hook  may  be  returned  at  our 
and  the  amount  paid  will  he  refunded.) 


Royal 


ESTABLISHED  A.  D.  1720 

Cash  Assets,  -  -  -  -  $  20, 

Losses  Paid, . 180, 

ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager 

Nathan  &  Kingston,  Aoej 

401  Montgomery  Street. 
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Has  the  endorsement  of  every 
Physician  who  understands  the 
nature  of  its  ingredients  and  the 
■  tare  with  which  it  is  compounded. 


hans  who  have  made  the  Skin  the  study  of  their  lives,  agree  that  the  injurious  effects  traceable  to  the 
f-  of  T oilet  soaps,  are  due  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  contain  enough  Fat  to  counteract  the  Alkali, 
,  if  they  do,  the  Fat  becomes  rancid,  and  the  soap  an  abomination. 

Skin  Soap  is  a  successful  attempt  to  obviate  these  objections  by  the  reproduction  of  a  super-fatted 
r>ap,  so  compounded  as  to  heal  and  smooth,  and  soften — always  remaining  fragrant,  pure  and 
holesome — the  most  beneficial  as  well  as  the  most  delightful. 
j;0c.  in  stamps  for  complete  set  of  samples  to 

THE  PALISADE  MTG  CO..  Yonkers.  N.Y. 


IP  VAN  WINKLE  went  into  a  sleep  that  lasted  forty  years,  and  at 
!  first  sight  appears  to  have  beajten  the  record  ;  but  any  such  conclu- 
iCan  only  be  reached  by  a  superficial  view.  Living  fossils  are  not  hard 
jid  that  have  been  asleep  twice  afe  long  as  he.  The  world  of  men  and 
p  is  in  rapid  flight.  Not  a  day  passes  but  records  its  advance  at 
1  point;  sometimes  this  is  on  all  the  lines ;  to  note  them  and  take 
ijhtage  of  whatever  may  be  good  }s  the  work  of  wisdom,  to  be  exercised 
by  those  who  are  awake. 

The  entire  tribe  of  Kip  Van  Winkles  is  taking  it  easy;  “  don’t  want 
new  things;  old  fashioned  wajrs#  and  methods  suit  well  enough.” 
|ill  such,  in  whatever  association  jor  walk  in  life  you  find  them,  “  get 
It  may  be  in  the  learned  professions  or  in  those  allied  to  them 
jtie  wants  the  services  of  a  Kip  Van  Winkle.  In  journalism  it  is  the 
ful  “  early  bird  ”  that  “  makes  the  scoop.”  In  railroading  it  is  the 
tset  Limited  ”  that  does  it.  San  Lrancisco  to  New  Orleans  in  three 
Every  Tuesday  and  Saturday  evening  at  10  o’clock. 
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Pacific  Coast  Agents  WATSON  &  CO.  124  Market  St- San  Francisco 


Send  for  Book 


12  Years  Cured: 

!ul  MRS.  J.  E.  SINCLAIR, 

3  Boynton  St„  Worcester,  M«  ss. 


11  Years  Cured: 
MRS.  J.  L.  MUNROE, 
Rutland,  Mass. 


10  Years  Cured: 
REV.  G^O.  W.  FITCH, 
Fruitvale,  Cal. 


10  Years  Cured: 
W.  H.  WHITCOMB, 
Poynette,  Wis. 


0  40  C 

4W 


10  Years  Cured: 

GEO.  BALMAIN, 

Chili  Are.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TO 


ASTHMA  Sufferer: 


WE  OFFER 


A  Cure  That  Stays 


Our  constitutional  treatment  not  only  gives  relief,  but  era , 
cates  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  cures  to  stay  curtji 
Particulars  and  blank  for  free  examination  on  application. 


DR.  HAYES,  Buffalo,  N. 


They  Have  a  Tone 
That’s  All  Their  Own. 

This  cut  illustrates  the 
mechanism  of  one  of 
our  Bicycle  Bells.  Very 
simple,  perfect,  and 
cannot  get  out  of  order.  Only 
one  of  16  different  styles.  Stan¬ 
dard  of  excellence  the  world 
over.  Send  postal  for  booklet  to 
New  Departure  Bell  Company, 
Bristol,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


ELECTRICALINSTRUCT,ON 


AND  INFORMATION 

on  ai 


any  branch  of  the  science. 
Memberships  $1.00  and  upwards.  V aluable  Book  of  Electrical 
Facts  FREE.  ELECTRIC  DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATION,  CHICAGO. 


TOURS 


_ _ ipe, 

Orient,  etc.  UNEQUALLED 
ADVAN  TAGES.  Steamship  and 
Circular  R.  R.  Tickets.  Est.  1879. 
A.  De  Potter,  1466  B’way,  N.Y. 


Shorthand 


for  note-taking  in  a  few  HOURS; 
reporting  in  a  few  WEEKS.  No 
shading,  no  position.  Exclusive 
World’s  Fair  Award.  Leading  everywhere.  Free  lesson 
and  circulars.  Write  H.M.Pernin.  Author, Detroit. 


TOOT 
SOAP 

Delicious-Cleansing-1* 

OTHERS  IMITATE! - NONE  EQU-  I 

25C.  All  druggists  or  by  mail.  C.  H.  STRONG  &  CO., Cl  i( 


ARNICA 


PARKER’S 

HAIR  BALSAWT 

Cleanses  and  beautifies  the  hail 
Promotes  a  luxuriant  growth--  . 
Never  Fails  to  Restore  Gray 
Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases  &  hair  falling. 
50c,  and  81.00  at  Druggists-  


fort  to 


HINDERCORNS. 

jure  Cure  for  Corns.  Stops  all  pam.  Ensures 
feet.  Makea  walking  easy.  15cts.  at  Druggists.^ 


Acres  and 


Acres 


Of  Violets  at  Menlo  Park,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Their  fragrance  held  in 
the  new  perfume — “Menlo  Violet.  ” 
To  bring  it  near  you,  we’ll  mail  a 
one-ounce  bottle,  in  safe  mailing 
case,  for  50  cents. 

QMITHQ’  CASH  414,  416,  418  Front  St. 

OiTlI  1  no  STORE  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


That  Busy  Big  Department  Store 


Blair's  Pills 

1  Great  English  Remedy  for 

1  GOUT  and  RHEUMATISM. 


SAFE,  SURE,  EFFECTIVE. 
Druggists,  or  224  William  St..  New  York. 


HYPNOTISM  My  or~iginai™ethod 


10c.  One  on  Personal  Magnetise  l 
Prof.  Anderson.  O.M.3.  Masonic  Temple,  Ch»a) 


"DUBBER  GOODS  of  every  description.  SU< 
XL  particulars.  Gem  Rubber  Co.,  Kansas  City,  ft1  & 

“■  “  “  ^  Dialogues,  Speakers,  for  Schio; 


PI  MYRciuh  "and ’Parlor.  Catalogue  ft 
I  I  VT.  S.  Denison,  Publisher,  Chic 


PAUL  P.  BERNHARD  X  Oil. 

P.  O.  Box  214, 

RUBBER  STAID : 


Stencils  and  Seals 


434  Montgomery  Stre;J 


i.e  Board  of  Education  of  Shasta  county  has 
jjjd  the  Overland  Monthly  Magazine  on 
tst  of  publications  which  are  to  be  placed  in 
tiblic  school  libraries  of  the  county,  a  move 
,  e  very  glad  to  note.  The  Overland  is  one 
h  best  publications  in  the  United  States,  and 
l  especial  value  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
.  For  information  it  is  worth  a  whole  library 
j  h  works  as  are  usually  found  in  the  school 
j  ies. — Fall  River  Tidings ,  Shasta  Co.,  Cal. 

j  - o - 

p  Overland  Monthly,  the  only  distinctly 
L*y  magazine  published  on  this  coast,  has  been 
tad  by  the  Kings  County  Board  of  Education 
is  in  the  school  libraries.  This  might  have 
done  before  to  our  profit  in  place  of  much 
I  which  has  found  its  way  into  the  district 
|.es.  Even  bound  back  volumes  would  be 
valuable  for  their  historical  information 
;auch  of  the  so-called  literature  that  we  have. 
nal,  Hanford. 

“  Did  you  notice  that  the  flowers  the  bride 
■1  were  faded  ?” 

(jealous):  “  Well,  they  matched  the  bride.” 
t  Echoes ,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

- o - 

jers  and  packers  invariably  select  the  Royal 
tg  Powder  in  preparing  their  outfits ;  as 
|nore  than  any  other,  know  the  value  of  a 
irticle  in  making  bread, — that  being  their 
mple  article  of  food;  their  judgment  of  an 
of  so  much  importance  to  them,  should  be 
e  to  others  in  the  selection  of  Baking 

n 

0- 

LLast  amount  of  pleasure  and  considerable 
Span  be  had  by  the  Incubator  process  of  rais- 
-•ickens.  Suppose  you  send  to  the  Jubilee 
■iAtor  Co.,  Orange,  Cal.,  for  illustrated  cata- 
and  study  the  matter  up.  Ladies  find  the 
ment  intensely  interesting ;  especially  as  the 
l  are  pretty  sure  to  furnish  pin  money  the 
>und. 

- o - 

most  attractive  novelty  of  the  age,  Crown 
:ed  Salts,  can  be  obtained  from  any  first- 
ruggist  or  perfunfer.  The  genuine  article 
be  trade  mark  of  the  Crown. 


Little  Jack  Horner 
Sat  in  the  corner 
Mending  his  pneumatic  tire; 

His  features  grew  black 
When  he  pulled  out  a  tack 
And  he  said — 

“Mommer!  I  want  one  of  them  Hartford  tires 
that  aint  a  gettin’  punctured  ail  the  time. 


Columbia  Bicycles  are  fitted  with  Hartford  tires. 
- o - 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  practical  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  modern  idea  of  profit  sharing  is  that 
of  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Company,  makers  of  the 
well  known  Ivory  Soap.  We  acknowledge  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  their  Seventeenth  Profit  Sharing  Semi- 
Annual  Dividend  Meeting  at  Ivorydale,  Ohio,  held 
Feb  3,  1896.  This  making  each  employee  directly 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  establishment, 
doubtless,  has  much  to  do  with  that  incessant 
watchfulness  in  all  the  processes  of  making,  that 
gives  the  Ivory  Soap  its  uniform  excellence.  It 
would  have  been  a  pleasure  to  hear  Doctor  Wash¬ 
ington  Gladden  and  Hon.  Benjamin  Butterworth’s 
addresses  on  this  occasion. 

- o - 

“  Are  n’t  you  afraid  of  losing  your  sight  ?”  asked 
the  listener. 

“Why?”  asked  the  man  who  was  telling  the 
story. 

“  You  use  your  Ps  so  much.” 

Echoes ,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
- o - 

We  learn  that  the  Board  of  Education  of  Ven¬ 
tura  county  has  placed  the  Overland  Monthly 
on  the  list  of  its  publications.  The  Overland  is 
a  California  production  and  in  fact  is  the  only 
first-class  publication  of  its  class  on  this  coast.  It 
is  printed  in  San  Francisco  and  ought  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  all  Californians. — Chronicle ,  Santa  Paula, 
Cal. 

- o - 

All  those  interested  in  Bicycles  should  send  for 
latest  quotations  on  prices  of  Bicycle  Sundries 
of  every  description  to  the  Overman  Wheel  Co., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
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Publisher's  Column. 


“  The  best  is  the  cheapest”  applies  particularly  to 
the  S.  H.  &  M.  Skirt  Braid,  for  the  reason  that 
its  wearing  qualities  are  superior  to  those  of  any 
other  made  ;  it  outlasts  the  skirt  and  saves  a  lot  of 
trouble  in  repairs,  thus  accomplishing  the  purpose 
of  its  manufacturers. 

The  Overland  Monlhly  is  chuck  full  of  read¬ 
able  and  interesting  articles.  We  note  also  that 
county  school  boards  all  over  the  State  are  adopting 
the  Overland  Monthly  on  lists  of  publications 
to  be  placed  in  school  libraries.  It  is  a  first-class 
publication  in  every  respect,  and  has  the  additional 
recommendation  of  being  a  Pacific  coast  enterprise, 
and  a  pioneer  at  that. — Inyo  Register ,  Bishop,  Cal. 

- o - 

Irate  person:  See  here;  did  you  call  me  an  ‘‘old 
celibate”  in  your  paper  yesterday? 

Editor:  No;  I  called  you  “an  old  reprobate.” 

Irate  person:  Oh,  that’s  very  different. — Echoes, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 

The  Most  Convenient  Desk  in  the  market  is 
the  Roller  Top  Desk  made  by  the  Geo.  H.  Ful¬ 
ler  Desk  Company,  640  Mission  Street. 

They  are  made  in  a  variety  of  styles  suitable 
for  Bank  or  office  and  have  all  the  conveniences 
that  ingenuity  can  devise. 

The  Firm  make  a  specialty  of  Desk  Manufacture, 
using  only  the  best  materials  and  employing 
skilled  labor. 

“Do  you  put  an ‘e’ in  whisky  here?”  asked  a 
new  reporter  of  a  Kentucky  paper. 

“No,”  replied  the  editor,  who  was  slightly  deaf; 
“we  put  nothing  in  whisky  here.  We  take  it 
straight.” — Echoes ,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

The  Overland  Monthly  is  a  perfect  treasure 
house  of  California  lore.  This  magazine  aims  to 
be  a  typically  western  book,  and  each  year  sees  it 
nearer  the  realization  of  its  object. — Gazette ,  Mari¬ 
posa,  Cal. 

The  Electropoise  proves  by  the  success  it  has 
achieved,  that  to  oxygenize  the  blood,  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  thoroughly  vitalize  it,  is  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  to  eradicate  disease  from  the  system. 

Watson  &  Co.,  are  the  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  124 
Market  St. 

Bound  copies  of  the  26th  volume  of  the  Over¬ 
land  Monthly  are  now  ready.  A  file  of  these 
books  is  the  best  cyclopedia  of  Pacific  Coast  history 
and  resources  extant. 


Walter  Baker’s  Chocolate  is  standard  ai 
the  world  over.  None  can  be  better. 


Sponge  Crepon  has  displaced  all  other  materia  s 
for  giving  that  peculiarly  stylish  lightness  ar  1 
shapeliness  to  ladies’  skirts  and  sleeves.  It  keep 
its  form  better,  is  lighter,  and  gives  the  utmot 
satisfaction. 


Smith’s  Cash  Store  has  contracted  for  a  sic 
story  building  on  Market  St.,  near  Battery.  Th 
will  make  clear  to  all  what  has  long  been  knovh 
to  shrewd  buyers,  that  it  is  the  best  general  stop 
in  San  Francisco  to  trade  at. 


Mme.  Alma  E.  Keith,  whose  millinery  esta 
lishments  at  24  Kearny  street  and  808  Marki 
street  have  for  years  been  the  leading  milline  f 
establishments  in  San  Francisco,  is  making  gret 
preparations  for  the  Easter  trade.  Her  displ  f 
will  be  the  most  notable  ever  shown  in  this  cit , 
both  in  variety,  stylishness,  and  real  beauty.  Mu;, 
Keith’s  success  has  been  attained  by  her  exquisi  e 
taste  regarding  her  dainty  wares,  by  keeping  n 
touch  with  the  very  latest  developments  of  fashSj 
and  by  untiring  attention  to  the  tastes  and  desk 
of  her  patrons.  Among  these  are  the  most  pro. 
inent  society  women  of  San  Francisco. 


Taber’s  new  embossed  or  raised  photograpi 
are  the  latest  and  most  pronounced  success  in  t 
art  photographic. 

For  that  spring  fever  feeling  take  a  trip: 
Hawaii.  The  Wilder  Steamship  Compan, 
excursions  about  the  islands  will  do  you  a  world  J 
good. 


if 


We  must  tell  our  readers  of  a  wonderful  pro, 
sition  that  we  are  informed  is  now  being  made  || 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  Piano  manu  je 
turers  in  this  country.  Messrs.  Cornish  &  Cojff  i 
Washington,  N.  J.,  who,  having  conducted  a  c 


servative  and  unusually  successful  business 
over  30  years,  seem  determined  by  their  libera 4 
to  keep  out  of  reach  of  all  competition.  |  | 

The  actual  distribution  of  such  princely  gift;-  4 
a  cost  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  themselves,  jS*:, 
wonderful  undertaking,  possible  only  to  briiid 
minded  liberal  men  of  large  means,  and  may 
cause  surprise.  At  your  request  they  will  send  || 
at  their  own  expense  a  beautifully  illustrated  |" 
souvenir,  printed  in  10  colors,  that  will  tell 
many  interesting  facts  about  Pianos  and  Orgii 
and  also,  which  is  more  important,  how  to 
one  of  these  veritable  prizes  for  your  own  ho 
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>)  )HARTSffiMSSSS& 

NOTICE 


AND  GET 

THE  GENUINE 


HARTSHORN) 


ie  American . . 


,  The  Leading  Exponent 
of  Bimetallism  and  .  . 

Protection  in  the  .  .  . 

United  States.  .  .  .  . 

**  WHARTON  BARKER,  Editor 


CERA\S  TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

ontli . 10  I  Six  months . $1.00 

months.  ...50  |  One  year .  2  00 

In  Clubs  of  five  or  more,  $1.00 

imen  Copies  free  One  Month,  lOe. 

THE  AMERICAN 

P.  O.  BOX  1202,  PHILADELPHIA 


680  SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES 

1  All  makes  and  models,  must  be  closed  out. 
Agents  wanted.  Send  for  descriptive  bargain  lists* 
A.  P.  J1EAD  CYCLE  CO.,i,87  Wabash-Av,  CHICAGO. 


Something 

interesting 

about 


costs 

you 


It  will  start  the  con¬ 
versation  at  your  din¬ 
ner  table  and  add  to 
its  pleasantry  —  con¬ 
tains  instructive  facts. 
This  interesting  book¬ 
let  will  be  sent  free  to 
your  address  if  you  send 
us  the  name  of  your 
jeweler. 

The  Holmes  &  Edwards 
Silver  Co.,  Dept. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 


nothing 

o 

Spoons 

and 

Forks 


SEND  FOR 

•  •••  1896  •••• 

CATALOGUE 


ZbTTLT  I O  3ST-A.  L 


AND 


55 


BICYCLE 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305  Market  St.,  S.  F.  ^ 


•  •  •  • 


WITH 

NEW  —  * 

IDEAS 

<********** 
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The  Stearns  Bieyele 


is  handsome,  light,  durable.  Such  grace  of  design  as  is 
embodied  in  this  “fast,  easy-running,  much-talked-about ” 
mount  can  only  be  secured  by  the  most  approved  methods, 
finest  material  and  skilled  workmanship. 

The  ’96  Stearns  is  the  best  bicycle  it  is  possible  to  pro¬ 
duce.  Finished  at  your  option  in  orange  or  black. 

Address  now  for  beautiful  new  catalogue. 

“Ttie  Yellow  Fellow.” 


E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO.,  Makers, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  TORONTO,  ONT. 

San  Francisco  Branch,  304=306  Post  St. 


4 


4444444 
4 


HARTFORD 

SingleTube 

Tires 


^T^WO  years  ago  80  per  cent,  of  bicycle 
A  tires  were  double  tube  &  But  we  were 
making  Single-Tube  Tires  Experts 
soon  found  out  how  good  they  were  ^ 
To-day  80  per  cent,  of  bicycle  tires  are 
Single-T ubes  Best  of  all — easiest  of  all 
to  repair — are  Hartford  Single-Tube  Tires 


Bicycle  « 


The  Standard  Tires 


You  can  have  them  on  any  bicycle  if  you  ask. 


4  The  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.  4 

4  HARTFORD,  CONN.  4 

4  Branches— 100  Chambers  Street,  New  York.  J 

4  335  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  ^ 

18-24  Main  Street,  San  Francisco.  «£ 

444444<I<A<I44 444 44444444444 


which  is  built  on  latest  lines  | 
and  advanced  principles..' 
No  better  made  for  any‘j 
price.  Sells  for . i 


$75 


Worth  $100. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 

QUEEN  CITY  CYCLE  CO.  ( 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “The  Overland  Monthly.” 


Overland  Monthly. 
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J  Q  times  out  of  J 

0 

The  New  York  Journal  re-  ^ 

cently  offered  ten  bicycles  to  the  1 

ten  winners  in  a  guessing  con-  1 
test,  leaving  the  choice  of  |g 

machine  to  fs 

ALL  OF  THEM  CHOSE  j 

Columbia  j 

Bicycles  Jt 

STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD.  J 

si| 

i N. 

CONN. 

Nine  immediately,  and  one  after 
he  had  looked  at  others.  And  the 

Journal  bought  Ten  Columbias. 

Paid  $100  each  for  them,  too. 

On  even  terms  a  Columbia  will  be  chosen 

TEN  times  out  of  TE 

POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1896  Art  Catalogue  free  from  the  Columbia  t  t  a  'r'-rv'-vra  t-4 

agent;  by  mail  for  two  2-cent  stamps.  rlAX  1  rOJtvL% 

When  you  write,  please  mention  «  The  Overland  Monthly." 
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THE  APEX 

OF 

Bicycle  Perfection 


is  represented  in  the  Monarch.  All  the 
bicycle  goodness  that  the  best  bicycle 
makers  know  is  incorporated  in  this 
king  of  wheels.  No  chronometer  could 
be  made  with  more  care,  or  with  greater 
accuracy.  Every  part  of  the 


Monarch 


is  in  perfect  harmony  with  all  other  parts. 
So  perfect  is  the  distribution  of  weight, 
so  accurate  the  adjustment  of  gear,  that 
the  Monarch  will  outspeed,  outlast,  out¬ 
rival,  any  wheel  on  the  market  to-day. 

Made  in  4  models.  $80  and  $100.  For  children  and  adults 
who  want  a  lower  priced  wheel  the  Defiance  is  made  in  8 
models,  $40,  $50,  $60  and  $15.  Send  for  the  Monarch  book. 

MONARCH  CYCLE  MFG.  CO.,  Lake,  Halsted  &  Fulton  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 

83  Reade  St.,  New  York. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE,  3  &  5  FRONT  ST. 


i 
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BI=CY=CLE 


trength=en=er 


KEATING 

WHEEL 

CO. 

HOLYOKE 

HASS. 


. ORIGINATORS  OF  LIGHT  BICYCLES,  THEY 

HAVE  SHOWN  THE  WORLD  HOW  TO  SCIEN¬ 
TIFICALLY  PLACE  THE  STRENGTH  OF  A  60  LB. 
MACHINE  IN  THE  19  LB.  KEATING  ROADSTER 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “  The  Overland  Monthly.'' 
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Oregon  Railway  and 
Navigation  Co. 


MAGNIFICENT 
SHORT  SEA  TRIP 


EAST! 


The  best  route  from  the  Cos 5 
is  over  the  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  : 

the  City  of  New  Orleans  an 
from  there  Northward  over  1 1 
scenic  aud  historic  ground  cct 
ered  by  the  superb  vestibuli 
palace  trains  of  the 


SAN  FRANCISCO  and  ASTORIA  and  PORTLAND, 

For  All  Points  North  and  East. 


mo  traveler  shoul,d  ride  on  the  beau‘if,,1 


19 


Columbia  River.  *  * 
Tickets  at  Towest  Rates  at 

MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


W.  H.  HFHLBURT, 

General  Passenger  Agent, 
PORTLAND,  OR. 


F.  F.  CONNOR,  General  Agent. 


Queen  and 


Crescent  Rout 


Be  sure  your  tickets 
always  read 


QUEEN  AND  CRESCENT  ROUTE 


A.  M.  Barntjm,  Pacific  Coast  Passenger  Agent, 

646  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,; 


Chicago  Limited 


VIA 


Santa  Fe  Rout 


Pullman’s  Newest  Sleeping  Cars,  Vestibule  Rec 


every 

day, 

Los  Angeles  to 

Chicago  and 

- — i 

Kansas  Git 

y 

with 

annex 

cars  on  sharp 

connection  for 

Denver  jft 

II 

St.  Louis. 


27  HOURS  QUICKER  THAN  THE  QUICKEST  COMPETING  THAI 


Ticket  Office  in  San  Francisco  is  644  Market  St.,  Chronicle  Building,  and  in  I 
Angeles  No.  129  North  Spring  St. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “The  Overland  Monthly.' 


Overland  Monthly. 
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YELLOWSTONE 
■  ■  •  ■  PARK 


THE 


REACHED  BY 


Send  Six  Cents  in  Stamps  for  our  Tourist  Book,  to 

CHAS.  S.  FEE,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
or  T.  K.  STATELER,  General  Agent 

638  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Qopffyepn 
Pacific  * 
Rail 
l^oad 


ivnen  you  write,  please  mention  “The  Overland  Monthly.’ 


§>Ref(l?es 

OE 

(Wonderland 


OUR 


TOURIST 

BOOK 


EOR 


j  1896 

Tells  All  About  This  Region 


“To  see  Giant 
Geyser  in  erup¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the 
grandest  sights 
in  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park. 
A  vast  accumu¬ 
lation  of  hot  wa¬ 
ter  and  steam 
sailing  into  the 
air  to  the  height 
of  250  feet,  with 
a  retching  and 
growling  omi¬ 
nous  to  those 
near  by,  it  is  a 


sight  that  a  pen 
picture  cannot 
describe,  and 
must  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated. 
The  displays  of 
this  wonderful 
geyser  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  the 
finest,  the  most 
stupendous  and 
awful,  of  any¬ 
thing  of  similar 
character  in  the 
world.” 


3° 
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j^AMUEL  BROS.  &  CO. 


132-134  FIRST  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


o 


Fioeoid  Bourboi?  WbisHi^ 


CONTROLLERS 


Home  Comfort  Diamond.  Bee 
Golden  Pheasant  Club 


OWNERS  OK 


CARMEUTA  AND 

MT.  DIABLO  VINEYARD ;■ 


KOLB  &  DENHARD 

CHUIpORNlH  n  /  \  h  Fine  Old  flonpapo 

OlIflES  and  I  Rye !  Bounbor 

BRANDIES  \  CUHISKIEI 


Office  and  Vaults, 


j 


420426  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisc 


FENCING  ACADEMY* 

PROF.  H.  ANSOT, 


Fencing,  Broadswords,  Single  Sticks,  Boxd 


Qn\ 


HEADQUARTERS,  CALIFORNIA  FENCERS’  CLUB. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE.  Private  Classes  for  Ls$ 

LURLINE  BATH  BUILDING, 


Cor.  Bush  and  Larkin  Sts. 


When  you  write,  nlease  mention  “The  Overland  Monthly.’ 


Overland  Monthly. 
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iDnly  the  purest,  selected  remedies,  carefully  prepared  by  an~fc*2 
perienced  physician,  are  used  in  Ripans  Tabules.  They  contain  no  acrid, 
irritating  substance;  nothing  that  can.  Injure  the  sensitive  tissues  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  The  most  delicate  child  can  take  them  with  perfect 
safety  and  positive  benefit.  Their  action  is  mild  and  natural.  They 
have  no  “coating."  A  coated  pill  may  take  hours  to  digest,  or  may  not 
digest  at  all,  but  Ripans  Tabules  dissolve  easily  and  quickly  in  the  stomach* 
giving  immediate  relief. 


Ripans  Tnbufes  are  a  regular  prescription  and  not  a  mysterious  nostrum.  Pbyskaaos  everywhere,  every  day; 
prescribe  Rhubarb,  Ipecac,  Peppermint,  Aloes,  Nux  Vomica,  and  Soda.  Those  are  what  RTP-ANS  stands  lor.  What 
they  do  is  very  simple :  They  correct  a  disordered  stomach,  and  gently  stimulate  the  liver  and  bowels  to  healthy  action,  thus, 
reaching  tbe  source  of  headaches,  dullness,  dizziness,  indigestion,  consti¬ 
pation,  biliousness,  feminine  irregularities,  catarrh,  and  skin  eruptions ;  and 
preventing  more  serious  illness.  These  Tabules  are  especially  beneficial 
to  people  of  sedentary  ways — business  and  professional  men,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  women.  Druggists— filling  single  prescriptions— cannot  afford  to 
prepare  these  ingredients  in.  so  convenient  a  shape,  nor  at  any  such  ( 
lasf  jRlpansTabules; -which.  are  put  up  In  little  air-tight  vest-pocket  vials 
preserving  their  qualities  fresh  for  years.  Six  vials  in  a _bcat—  36  Tabufes  in 
j«H;  jo  cents  a  box.  Sold  by  druggists  or  sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of 
.price,  tjj  The  Ripahs  Chemical, Co...  u>  Spruce  Sr..  New  Yom. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “  The  Overland  Monthly. 
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The  bright  ones 
in  life’s  battle  US© 


SAPOLIO 


•  (Pussy  knows  what’s  good.)  -S' 


Flaccus 

1  Catsup'S:  Ji 


Is  better 


Jhan  all  others. 


It’s  made  of  fine,  ripe,  Red 
Apple  tomatoes,  flavored  with 
finest  spices.  ‘  If  yoiir  grocer 
.  hasn’t  it  send  us  his  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  and  we  will  mail  you  an 
elegant  embossed  calendar  for 
1896  free. 


Ptaccus  Bros.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

•  —  -  -  — - - i-jJ - - - 


DURKEE’Si 
SPICES  * 

MUSTARD 


Guaranteed 
Absolutely  Pure 
Highest  Strength 
Richest  Flavors 
Finer  Goods 
Cannot  be  Made 


E.  R.  DTJRKEE  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK 
Your  Grocer  Keeps  Them 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “The  Overland  Monthly. 


RNIA  AT  THE  ATLANTA  EXPOSITION,  - 
ATIONAL  BIMETALLISM,  - 
LENDERS  OF  THE  UNION, 

\L  SKETCHES  BY  SAN  FRANCISCO  PAINTERS, 


Hon.  J.  A.  Filcher 
John  J.  Valentine 
Frank  Elliott  Myers 
Pierre  N.  Boeringer 


Overland  Monthly  Publishing  Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

iree  Dollars  a  Year  Single  Copy  25  Cents 


A  Development 
not  an  Experiment 


Lots  of  experiments  are  on  the  market  for  the 
public  to  test  The 

NUMBER  SIX  MODEL 

REMINGTON  STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 

Offers  Results— Already  tested 


G.  G.  WlCK^Ott  €r  60. 

3  &  5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ill  SOUTH  BROADWAY,  -  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
-249  STARK  STREET,  PO  RTLAND/  OR 


One  of  the  Greatest  Factors 


.  .  .  in  producing  a  clear,  clean  skin  and  t 
.  .  .  fore  a  perfect  complexion,  is  the  u 


Agreeable 

preventives  taken  in  season  are  much  surer  than  be 
drugs.  A  healthy  condition  of  the  Kidneys,  Livei 
Bowels  is  the  strongest  safeguard  against  Heada 
Racking  Colds  or  Fevers.  Syrup  of  Figs  is 

Mild  and  Sure, 

pleasant  to  the  taste  and  free  from  objectionable 
stances.  Physicians  recommend  it.  Millions  have 
it  invaluable.  Taken  regularly  in  small  doses  its 
will  give  satisfaction  to  the  most  exacting. 

Manufactured  by 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  COMPA 

For  Sale  by  all  Druggists. 


Goodyear  Brands 

OF 

RUBBER  HOSE 


“Gold  Seal”  brand 

■  The  Best  Made. 

“  Badger”  brand 

Excellent  Quality. 

‘  ‘  Conq  ueror  ”  brand 

Fine  Quality. 

“.Elk”  brand 

Good  Quality. 

“Pioneer”  brand 

Medium  Quality. 

“Anvil”  brand 

Fair  Quality. 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CO. 

R.  H.  Pease,  Vice-President  and  Manager 

577  &  579  Market  St.  -  -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

73  &  75  First  Street  ....  Portland,  Or. 


Because  it  is, 

Healthful, 

Refreshing, 

Palatable  at 

Invigorating 

Beverage. 


Becaus. 


MAKE! 


THE  Bi 
LEMO! 
ON  EA! 

Because  it  ifl 
unexcelled  a 
Table  Watei 


Because  it  aids  Digestion  and  cures 
Dyspepsia  and  Rheumatism. 


1 


T  APPEALS  to  you 
AND 
5  AYS 
TO 


I  want  to  be  taken  into  your  H! 
I  want  to  be  taken  in  your  Oar! 
I  want  to  be  taken  in  the  mo 


FAA\ILIE5 


I  want  to  be  taken  in  a  Lemon 


*5; 


j 


Delivered  in  Boxes  containing  2  Dozen  Quart  Be 


from  Office,  619  HOWARD  ST.,  S.  F. 
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The  Largest  Shoe  House  on  this  Coast 


and 


ADIS^ 


The  Wonderlands  of  the  Great  Pacific 

Hstuu  aii, 

Samoa, 

fiem  Zealand  and 
Australia 


* 


s 

~  H  x? 

O  rv 

%E^ 

ShoeShoeS 


Arr  reached  only 

BY  THE 

ilendid  American  Steamers 

OF  THE 

OCEANIC  S-  S.  CO- 

rpetual  Spring.  Rarest  Tropical  Luxuriance 

A  Traveler’s  Paradise. 

Kilanea,  on  Hawaii,  the  largest  aetive  Volcano  in  the  'World, 
found  trip  tickets  to  Honolulu  at  $125.00.  Through 
:ets  to  Auckland  or  Sydney  allow  stop-overs  at  Sand- 
h  Islands  and  Samoa.  Send  10  cents  in  Postage 
mps  for  “  Kilauea,”  a  pamphlet  of  exquisite  photo- 
jvures.  Address: 

r.  D.  SPRECREUS  &  BROS.  CO. 


<r  I  > 


San  Francisco  Shoe  House 

931  &  933  MARKET  STREET,  (opposite  Mason) 


WITH  BRANCH  FOR 


MEN’S  V  BOYS’  SHOES 


AT  906  MARKET  STREET 


U 


General  Agents, 


\  Montgomery  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


The  Oakland  ”  Shoe  House 

1059  &  1061  Washington  Street 
Oakland,  Cal. 

With  its  branches  at  Berkeley  and  Alameda,  are  all  first 
class  Shoe  Houses — up-to-date  in  every  particular,  with 
Fine  Footwear  at  Moderate  Prices. 

(*.  E.  FAIRCHILD,  President  &  Manager 
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Illustrated  Lecture 

FOR  1896 

By  Rounsevelle  Wildman,  NT.  L. 

Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society;  late  U.  S.  Consul  at  Singapore  and  Barmen,  Germany;  late  Worlds’  Fair  ! 
missioner  for  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Borneo;  Ex-Commissioner  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  Editor  Overland  Monthly. 

subjects  L  “MALAYA  AND  THE  SULTAN  OF  JOHORE.’ 
- =  2.  “BORNEO,  AND  RAJAH  BROOKE.” 

(Each  illustrated  by  ioo  recent  views.* 

Address  for  Terms 

MANAGER,  OVERLAND  MONTHLY, 

508  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCIS' 

Ed.  E-  Hill,  President.  Capt.  Oliver  Eldridge,  ist  Vice-President.  Wm.  Corbin,  Sec’y  and  Gen’l  \ 

CONTINENTAL 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California.  /Itt  1  Acd 

California  Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Co.,  Trustee,  Aivdll 

Holding  Securities  and  Funds  of  the  Association.  ' 

HOME  OFFICE,  CALIFORNIA  AND  SANSOME  STREETS, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

_  I] 

An  investment  in  our  “  Mutual  Savings  Installment  Deposit  Shares 99  is  the  safest,  stp 
and  most  profitable  investment  known  to  modern  finance. 

Our  Money  is  loaned  as  fast  as  received.  Write  to  the  Association  for  full  particulars.  3 
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THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORIC 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY,  President 

tatemerit  for  the  year  ending  December  Slst,  1893 


sets  .  $221,213,721  33 

abilities  .  194, *47,157  58 

rplns  . $25,866,563  75 

tal  Income .  $48,597,430  51 

|tal  Paid  to  Policy-holders  in  1895  .  $23,126,728  45 

durance  and  Annuities  in  force .  $899,074,453  78 

t  gain  in  1895  .  $61,647,645  36 


Note  — Insurance  merely  written  is  discarded  from  this  Statement  as  wholly  misleading,  and  only  insurance 
jially  issued  and  paid  for  in  cash  is  included^ _ 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  foregoing  Statement  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct 

_  CHARLES  A.  PRELLER,  Auditor 

From  the  Surplus  a  dividend  will  be  apportioned  as  usual 


Report  of  the  Examining  Committee 

Office  of  The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York 
I  February  11,  1896 

|  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  Company,  held  on  the  18th  day  of  December  last,  the 
ersigned  were  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  the  annual  statement  for  the  year  ending  December 
[v,  1895,  and  to  verify  the  same  by  comparison  with  the  assets  of  the  Company. 

The  Committee  have  carefully  performed  the  duty  assigned  to  them,  and  hereby  certify  that  the 
Kement  is  in  all  particulars  correct  and  that  the  assets  specified  therein  are  in  possession  of  the  Company. 
|  In  making  this  certificate  the  Committee  bear  testimony  to  the  high  character  of  the  investments  of 
I  Company  and  express  their  approval  of  the  system,  order,  and  accuracy  with  which  the  accounts  and 
f  chers  have  been  kept,  and  the  business  in  general  transacted. 

(Signed)  H.  c.  von  POST  ROBERT  OLYPHANT  1 

CHAS.  R.  HENDERSON  WM.  P.  DIXON  [•  Committee 

JAMES  C  HOLDEN  J.  H.  HERRICK  J 


BOARD  OE  TRUSTEES 


i 

Quel  D.  Babcock 
prge  S.  Coe 
ihard  A.  McCurdy 
nes  C.  Holden 
rman  C.  von  Post 
vis  May 
ver  Harriman 
nry  W.  Smith 
bert  Olyphant 
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J.  Hobart  Herrick 
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William  Babcock 
Stuyvesant  Fish 
Augustus  D.  Juilliard 
Charles  E.  Miller 


Walter  R.  Gillette 
H.  Walter  Webb 
George  G.  Haven 
Adrian  Iselin,  Jr. 
George  S.  Bowdoin 
Theo.  A.  Havemeyer 
William  C.  Whitney 
William  Rockefeller 


ROBERT  A.  GRANNISS,  Vice-President 


a  Walter  R.  Gillette,  General  Manager 

li .ao  F.  Lloyd,  2d  Vice-President  Henry  E.  Duncan,  Jr.,  Corresponding  Secretary 

lliam  J.  Easton,  Secretary  Albert  Klamroth,  Assistant  Secretary 

Frederic  Cromwell,  Treasurer 

John  A.  Fonda,  Assistant  Treasurer  James  Timpson,  2d  Assistant  Treasurer 

William  P.  Sands,  Cashier  Edward  P.  Holden,  Assistant  Cashier 

Emory  McClintock,  Actuary 

John  Tatlock,  ,Jr.,  Assistant  Actuary  William  W.  Richards,  Comptroller 

Charles  A.  Preller,  Auditor  Henry  S.  Brown,  Assistant  Comptroller 

John  C.  Elliott,  Superintendent  of  Domestic  Agencies 
Edward  Lyman  Short,  General  Solicitor 


Utavus  S.  Winston,  M.  D. 


Medical  Directors 

Elias  J.  Marsh,  M.  D. 


Granville  M.  White,  M.  D. 


A.  B.  FORBES  &  SON,  Agents 
Mutual  Life  Building,  No.  222  Sansome  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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o  Of  the  volumes  recommended  by  the  California  State  Board  of  E; 
ucation  for  use  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Reader  Grade,  the  following  a- 
published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


fROTIP  Whittier's  Mabel  Martin,  and  Other  Poems.  Riverside  Literature  Series,  No.  5,  paper,  15  cents. 

t  Holmes’s  Grandmother’s  Story  of  Bunker  Hill  Battle,  and  Other  Poems.  Riverside  Literati; 

1  "*  Series  No.  6,  paper,  15  cents. 

Burroughs’s  Birds  and  Bees.  Riverside  Literature  Series  No.  28,  paper,  15  cents. 

Hans  Andersen’s  Stories.  Riverside  Literature  Series  Nos.  49  and  50  ;  each  number,  paper,  15  cents ;  the  two  numbers,  bo  ij 
together  in  linen,  40  cents. 


GROUP 

II  -<"» 


Miller’s  Bird -Lover  in  the  West.  Teachers’  price,  $1.06. 

Torrey’s  Birds  in  the  Bush.  Teachers’  price,  $1.06. 

Longfellow’s  Evangeline.  Riverside  Literature  Series  No.  1,  paper,  15  cents;  linen,  25. cents. 
Whittier’s  Snow-Bound,  Among  the  Hills,  Songs  of  Labor,  and  Other  Poems.  Riverside  Li  » 
ture  Series  No.  4,  paper,  15  cents :  linen,  25  cents. 

Warner’s  A-Hunting  of  the  Deer,  and  Other  Papers.  Riverside  Literature  Series  No.  37,  paper,  15  cents;  li  uj 

25  cents.  I 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish;  Elizabeth.  Riverside  Literature  Series  No.  2,  paper,  15  cents;  li i 


Longfellow’s 
25  cents. 

GROUP 


Lowell’s  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  and  Other  Poems.  Riverside  Literature  Series  No.  30,  paper,  15  c>i 
Webster’s  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  and  Adams  and  Jefferson.  Riverside  Literature  Se 
No.  58,  paper,  15  cents. 

Dickens’s  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.  Riverside  Literature  Series  No.  58,  paper,  15  cents. 


Circulars,  giving  a  complete  list  of  the  complementary  reading 
books,  and  selections,  referred  to  in  the  New  California  State  Readir 
Books,  and  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  will  be  sent  on  apj 
cation. 

A  descriptive  circular,  giving  the  table  of  contents  and  price  of  each  number  of  the  Kiverj 
Literature  Series,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

4  Park  Street,  Boston  ;  11  E.  Seventeenth  StrjjJ 
New  York  ;  158  Adams  Street,  Chicago.  ‘  ,i 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  \  CO. 


njy  TWELVE  CONSECUTIVE  ISSUES  OF  THE  OVE( 
LAND  MONTHLY  will  give  more  general  information « aW 
matters  pertaining  to  life  and  history  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  illustrated 
descriptive,  than  any  other  publication  in  America. 


Distinctly  a  clever  bdok.” 
— Chicago  Tribune. 


Few  works  of  the  day  con¬ 
tain  more  that  is  worth 
reading.” 

— Chicago  Record. 


* 


Interesting  and  clever.” 

—  The  Argonaut . 


I 


J  “Unfalteringly 
ing.” 


entertain- 


-Milwaukee  Sentinel . 


As  a  Special 
inducement 
this  volume 
will  be 
sent  with  a 
three  months 
subscription 

to . 

THE  ECHO 
for  $1.00 


The  Echo  is  the 
foremost  humorous 
and  artistic 
fortnightly  in 
America,  and  con¬ 
tains  regularly 
4  or  more  pages  of 
Jester-Lore 


The  Hit  of  the  Season 


A  Novel  of 
To-Day,  by 
Percival  Pollard, 


CAPE  OF  STORMS 


WITH  COVER  design  (in  red 
white  and  black)  by  WIL1 
H.  BRADLEY  and  titlj 
page  by  JOHN  SLOAN.  A  limji 
ited  edition  on  hand-made  paper 
The  most  artistically  finishei 
volume  ever  presented  at  so  pop| 
ular  a  price  :  75  cents. 

The  right  to  advance  this  firia 
is  reserved. 


THE  ECHO,  Chicago. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “  The  Overland  Monthly." 


rHE  Great  JVTagazire 

^  FEW  good  things: 

Well  Worn  Trails.1 

By  Rounsevelle  Wildman,  M.  L.,  being 
a  series  of  outdoor  articles  on  the  State 
in  which  we  live. 

“  Santa  Barbara/'  “  Capay  Valley,” 
“  The  Geysers,”  ‘‘The  Redwoods,” 
“Santa  Monica  and  Mt.  Lowe,”  “Del 
Monte  and  Monterey,”  and  “  The  Petri¬ 
fied  Forest,”  which  have  already  ap¬ 
peared,  will  be  followed  by 

“  Los  Angeles,”  “  Mendocino,” 
“The  Yosemite,”  “Castle  Crags,” 

“  Lake  Tahoe.”  “Santa  Cruz.” 

The  Fear  of  Japanese  Compe= 
tition.  By  W.  H.  Mills,  Esq. 

A  powerful  arraignment  of  the  ca¬ 
lamity-howlers  who  are  making  political 
capital  out  of  the  threat  of  a  Japanese 
commercial  competition. 

nexplored  Regions  of  the  Higher  Sierra.  By  T.  S.  Solomons. 

1.  The  Sources  of  the  San  Joaquin.  3.  The  Grand  Canon  of  the  Tuolumne, 

2.  The  Sources  of  King’s  River.  etc.,  etc. 

This  series  of  eight  papers  will  cover  a  section  of  the  State  never  before  ex¬ 
pired,  and  will  contain  photographs  and  surveys  made  by  the  OVERLAND’S  author- 
Iplorer.  Mr.  Solomons  has  done  for  the  Higher  Sierra  between  Yosemite  and  King’s 
\yer  Canon  what  John  Muir  and  Clarence  King  accomplished  for  Yosemite  and 
jig’s  River  Canon. 

'ipple  Creek  and  the  New  Gold  Fields.  By  Staff  Writers. 

;  Two  of  the  OVERLAND’S  Staff  are  now  in  this  wonderful  Colorado  Gold  Field 
sparing  the  most  complete  and  trustworthy  account  ever  published. 

istoric  Sonoma.  By  Charles  S.  Greene. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  review  and  description  of  Sonoma  County  and  its 
firming  cities — Santa  Rosa,  Cloverdale,  Healdsburg,  and  Petaluma.  The  coming 
jtrus  region  of  the  Coast. 

lucational  Articles.  By  Presidents  Kellogg  and  Jordan,  Profes¬ 
sors  Branner,  Brown,  Bacon,  Pierce,  Pennell,  Crosby,  and  Hudson. 

This  series  of  articles  is  in  line  with  the  OVERLAND’S  great  circulation  among 
;  Public  Schools  of  the  State,  and  will  be  made  of  the  greatest  helpfulness  to 
/hers,  as  well  as  interest  to  the  public. 

ie  Study  of  the  Classics.  By  Prof.  Edw.  B.  Clapp,  Ph.  D. 
Pioneer  School — San  Francisco  College.  By  Arthur  Inkersley  LL.  B. 

Essays,  Stories,  and  Poems,  by  Irving  M.  Scott,  Wm.  H.  Mills,  Senator  Wm.  M. 
■wart,  Horace  Annesley  Vachell,  Batterman  Lindsay,  Rounsevelle  Wildman, 

1.  John  P.  Irish,  Gen.  Lucius  H.  Foote,  Joaquin  Miller,  Herbert  Bashford,  Charles 
trren  Stoddard,  John  J.  Valentine,  Charles  S.  Greene,  and  others. 

1  ( Back  numbers  containing  these  articles  can  be  had  on  application.) 
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THE  LIVING  METHOD  FOR  LEARNING 


How  to  Think 

in  French 


The  most  successful  meaus  yet  devised  for  learn¬ 
ing  and  teaching  how  to  speak  French. 


Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


“I  am  sure  the  hook  will  accomplish  precisely 
what  is  set  to  he  its  purpose.”— Prof.  James  W. 
Bright,  lohns  Hopkins  University. 

“  You  have  done  a  great  and  Deautiful  work  in 
the  publication  of  your  manuals.”—  Bishop 
John  H.  Vincent,  Chancellor  of  Chautauqua. 


How  to  Think 


in  German. 


Sent,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of 
$1.50. 

“Asa  practical  book  to  aid  in  quickly  acquiring 
the  power  of  correct  and  fluent  speaking  of  the 
German  language,  this  work  has  no  equal.  — 
Scientific  American,  Nov.  11,  1893,  p.  316. 


How  to  Think 


Sent,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of 
$1.50 

“  The  learner  is  not  obliged  to  think  of  rules  or 
of  English  words  when  he  wishes  to  speak  Span¬ 
ish.”—  N.  Y.  School  Journal. 


in  Spanish. 


Prof.  C.  F.  KROEH  ,  Author  &  Publisher 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


THE  POSTER  CRAZE 


•  • 


THE  limited  edition,  artist-signed  p; 

ters  published  by  the  OvERLA 
Monthly  may  be  had  at  the  follow 
prices  : 


1895 —  L.  Maynard  Dixon,  the  Haleakala, 

June,  or  Hawaiian  Poster  (out  of 

print)  is  quoted  at . .  $ 

November  Poster  (Dixon)  . . 

December  “  (Dixon) . 

The  October  (Boeringer) . 

1896 —  January  (Dixon) . 

February  (Boeringer) . 


Posters  will  be  furnished  Poster  C 
lectors  (not  subscribers)  during  mo  i 
of  issue  at  ten  cents  each,  in  tube,  po 
age  prepaid.  To  collectors  who  j 
subscribers  the  posters  will  be  sent  el 
month  for  25c  extra  per  year  to  f 


postage,  if  requested  when  subscribe 


Next  to  the  OVERLAND^ 


The  Midland  Monthly  Is  Your  Home  Magazine 

The  Pacific  States  are  filled  with  men  and  women  from  the  Middle-Western  States. 
Midland  Monthly  Magazine  pictures  the  old  middle-western  life  so  familiar  to  all  such,  ]| 
life  in  the  New  Middle-West,  with  its  astonishing  growth  and  development. 

Its  Descriptive  Papers,  Stories,  Poetry,  Midland  War  Sketches,  Representative  Men  Se.;i 
Home  Themes,  Literary,  Economic  and  Educational  Papers,  Cash  Prizes  for  Stories,  Poe: 
Etc., — with  its  splendid  typography  and  profuse  illustrations — all  together  make  a  maga.ii 
every  way  representative  spf  the  Middle-West,  and  one  which,  as  such,  is  finding  many  deliglf 
readers  both  in  the  far  East  and  in  the  far  West.  I  ’ 

Send  10  cents  postage  for  a  late  copy.  Price,  $1.50  a  Year.  Address 

JOHNSON  BRIGHAM,  Publisher 


The  Midland  Monthly,  DES  MOINES,  10$ 


OUR  NEW  SPEC!  ALT  IE 


IRIDIUM  PHOTOGRAPHS 
PLATINUM  PHOTOGRAPHS 
BAS-RELIEF  PHOTOGRAPHS 


The  only  gallery  in  the  world  making  Iridium  and  Bas-Relief  Photographs.  The  highest  achf 
ment  in  photography. 


A  RA/SED  PHOTOGRAPH 


Bringing  out  the  prominent  features  of  the  person.  A  most  marvelous  result.  The  picture  stands!  ! 
in  relief  like  the  living  person. 

121  Post  St.,  Bet.  Kearny  St.  and  Grant  A|v] 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “The  Overland  Monthly.1 


Overland  Monthly. 


Webster’s  International 

Invaluable  in  Office ,  School,  and  Home.  • 

Send  a  Postal  1  Vi  S’l  OH  H  T*  V 

for  Specimen  Pages,  etc. 

Standard  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  all  the  State  Supreme  Courts,  the  U.  S.  Gov’t  Printing 
Office,  and  of  nearly  all  Schoolbooks.  Warmly  commended  by  every  State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

THE  BEST  FOR  PRACTICAL  PURPOSES,  BECAUSE 

It  is  easy  to  find  the  word  wanted.— Words  are  given  their  correct  alphabetical  places,  each 
"  1  — - — — - - — —  one  beginning  a  paragraph. 

It  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  pronunciation.— The  pronunciation  is  indicated  by  the  ordinary  dia- 
1  ■■  — - -  -  critically  marked  letters  used  in  the  schoolbooks. 

It  is  easy  to  trace  the  growth  of  a  word. — The  etymologies  are  full,  and  the  different  mean- 
— - - -  ings  are  given  in  the  order  of  their  development. 

It  is  easy  to  learn  what  a  word  means. — The  definitions  are  clear,  explicit,  and  full,  and 
- - -  each  is  contained  in  a  separate  paragraph. 

G.  &  C„  Merriam  Co.,  I»ut»lisliers,  Springfield,  Mass. 


BOONE  &  MURDOCK, 

214  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco* 


ATENTS 


FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH,  Washington, 

D.  C.  No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  is 
obtained.  Write  for  Inventor's  Guide . 


LAWYERS’  DIRECTORY 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


fw.  W.  Foote 

310  Pine  Street 

j  Henry  H.  Davis 

420  California  Street 

J.  J.  Lermen  and  Julius  Kahn 

310  Pine  Street 

r.  C.  COOGAN 

310  Pine  Street 

W m.  H.  H.  Hart 

Rooms  149-152  Crocker  Building 

,j.  A.  Danziger 

21  Crocker  Building 

PAUL  P.  BERNHARD  5  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  214, 

UBBEf*  STflmPS 

Stencils  and  Seals 

t34:  Montgomery  Street 


r/terion 


AND  ACCESSORIES. 

Perfect  Apparatus  for  Visual  Teaching 
Scientific  Projections  and  Private 
Use.  Various  forms  of  light 
interchangeable. 

SELF-CENTERING  ARC 
ELECTRIC  FOCUSING  LAMPS 
for  Theatres,  Photo-Engravers,  etc. 
SUPERB  EFFECTS. 

J.B.C0LT&C0,f“r»SY 

Send  for  Catalogue, 
agencies  : 

189  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

131  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

50  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
33-39  So.  10th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

415  N.  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
12G  Erie  Co.  Bk.  Bldg.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
39  Marietta  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Established  1850 

Telephone  No.  43 

N.  GRAY  &  CO. 

UNDERTAKERS 

641-643-645  SACRAMENTO  STREET,  corner  Webb 


Embalming  a  Specialty 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


ONE  DOLLAR 

FOR  THE  NEW  MAGAZINE-REVIEW, 

“TO-DAY,”  rtehv,ee 

WE  WILL  SEND 

FOR  TEN  CENTS 


IS  ALL  IT  COSTS 
PER  YEAR, 


ONLY  FIRST-CLASS 
REVIEW  AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

TO-DAY  ”  TWO  MONTHS  ON  TRIAL 

Frederick  A.  Bisbee,  Pub., 

1828  MASTER  ST.  PHILA.,  PA. 
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53rd  SEMI-ANNUAL 
^STATEMENT  OF 


Tp  n\io\  pyiNP  m.\ 


OK  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

(SAVINGS  AND  COMMERCIAL  BANK) 


Capital  Fully  Paid 

Deposits  to  December  31,  1895 


At  the  Close  of  Business  December  si,  isss. 
$300,000  Surplus 


,0Ci 


J.  WEST  MARTIN,  President 


WM.  G-.  HENSHAW,  Vice-President 


$3,002,693.19 

A.  E,  H.  CRAMER,  (i 


- BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS - 

J.  WEST  MARTIN  WM.  G.  HENSHAW  THOS.  PRATHER  S.  HUFF  R.  S.  FARRELLY 

A.  A.  MOORE  HIRAM  TUBBS  C.  E  PALMER  H.  W.  MEEK  HERMAN  A.  TUBBS  THOMAS  CR3 


Rates  Paid  on  all  Savings  Deposits,  4XV  per  cent,  per  Annum. 

This  Bank  has  added  a  Commercial  Department  to  its  former  business  and  is  now  transacting  a  general 
ing  business  as  a  Savings  and  Commercial  Bank. 


The  Anglo-Californian  Ban 

(  JLIIMIITIHIID.) 

LONDON  OPPIOE,  -----  3  ANGEL  COUET 

SAN  FEAN0IS00  OFFICE,  N.  E,  COE.  SANSOME  AND  PINE  STEEETS 

Authorized  Capital  Stock,  -  $6,ooo< 

Subscribed,  --------  -  3,000,  ( 

Paid  in,  --------  -  i,SOO 

Surplus,  ------  -  -  -  70o| 


ISAAC  SELIGMAN 


REMAINDER  SUBJECT  TO  CALL. 

DIRECTORS  IN  LONDON 

RIGHT  HON.  H.  H.  FOWLER,  M.  P.,  E.  H.  LUSHINGTON, 

JOSEPH  SEBAG,  J.  SIMON, 

J.  SIMON,  Managing  Director,  London. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE,  COMMERCIAL  and  TRAVELLERS’  FETTERS  OE  CREDIT  Issueo, 
lections  made,  and  Stocks,  Bonds  and  Bullion  Bought  and  Sold  on  most  favorable  term!*. 

MANAGERS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

IGNATZ  STEIN  HART  R.  N.  LI  LIE  NTH  AL 

A.  L.  SELIGMAN,  Assistant  Cashier 


Expert  .  .  . 
Accountant 


RICHARD  H.  GREY 


207  Battery  St., 

_  ROOM  19 

Mexican  Central  Railroad  Co.,  Mexico;  I.  S.  Van  (V; 

.  "  ~  '  '  ~  ‘  *  Ftki 


References 

&  Co.,  S.  F.;  Don  Alejandro  Norrell,  Guatemala;  Don  Antonio 
S.F. ;  A.  Arnold,  Esq.,  Sec.  Hawley  Bros.  Hardware  Co.  S.  F. 


At  4  Price 


Bicycles,  Sewin'?  Machines,  Buggies,  Harness, 
Karm&Blacksmitli  Tools,  Engines,  Boilers  Mills 
Scales  of  all  Varieties  and  1000  other  Articles. 
Lists  Free.  CHICAGO  SCALE  CO.  Chicago,  III. 


: :  BANK  SAFES  : : 

Diebold  Safe  and  Lock  Co. 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

AUTOMATIC  BOLT  WORK, 

Sole  Agent 


No.  6  California  Street, 

SAN  ERANCISCO 


Second-hand  Safes  taken  in  exchange,  and  Safes  re¬ 
paired. 

Standard  Scales.  Bicycles  and  Repairs. 


Royal 


ESTABLISHED  A.  D.  1720 

Cash  Assets,  -  -  -  -  $  20,  (iO 

Losses  Paid, . 180,  C|) 

ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager 

Nathan  &  Kingston,  Age? 

401  Montgomery  Street 

Lurline  Salt  Water 

CORNER  LARKIN  AND  BUSH  STREETS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

THE  GREAT  PL.UNG*j 

1 


.  .  .  Erppti^d  Every  /Sight 


Priuate  Tub  Baths 


Russian  Stea> 
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HOTEL  FAIRMOUNT 


Ben  F.  True,  Proprietor 

.tion  Market,  Fell,  and  Polk  Sts.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


First-Class  Family 
and  Commercial 
Hotel 


NewlyFurnishedwith 
all  Modern  Im¬ 
provements 


Elevator,  Electric  Bells, 
Fire  Alarms,  Etc. 


erms  81.50  per  day  and  upwards.  Special  rates  by  the 
|th  or  week.  Telephone,  South  t>77. 


;P 

)U 

TORE? 


$2.00  for  I  00 

“  DOMINOES” 


The  Finest 
Hand  Made 
Long  Filler 
Stogie  Cigar 


j  Prepaid  anywhere  in  U.  S. 

<•,  fragrant,  absolutely  pure  tobacco,  no  artificial  flavors. 

XflirSSd'fo  cts.  EMPIRE  TOBACCO  CO.«eeling,W.Va. 


MILLARD  HOTEL, 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

J.  E.  M  A  REEL  &  SON,  Proprietors. 

First-Class  in  all  its  Appointments.  Centrally  located 
Rates,  S3. 00  to  SS5.00  per  Day. 

HE  delicious  mountain  air  and  water  ; 
and  the  grand  scenery  of  the  Sierra, 
with  every  comfort  for  tourist  and 
invalid  are  found  in  perfection,  at 

FREEMAN’S  HOTEL,  Auburn,  Placer  Go.,  Gal. 

ST.  JAMES  HOTEL, 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

225  Rooms,  Single  or  En  Suite 

ELEVATOR 

American  Plan.  Rates,  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  day.  Parlors 
and  rooms  with  bath  extra. 

Coach  and  Carriage  at  depot  on  arrival  of  all  trains 

Stage  Office  to  LICK  OBSERVATORY 


For  Barbers,  Bakers,  Boot¬ 
blacks,  Bath-houses,  Billiard 
Tables,  Brewers,  Bookbind¬ 
ers,  Canners,  Candy-makers, 
Dyers,  Flour  Mills,  Foundries, 
Laundries,  Paper-Hangers, 
Printers,  Painters,  Shoe  Factories,  Stablemen,  Tar- 
Roofers,  Tanners,  Tailors,  etc.  BUCHANAN  BROTHERS 
Brush  Manufacturers,  609  Sacramento  Street. 


GRAND  HOTEL 

THE  BEST  HOTEL  IN  UKIAH  CITY,  CAL. 


$  oAW  §jta|es  oArriOe  at  and  Depart  from  this  ftouse 


FREE  ’BUS  .V 


BAGGAGE  OF  GUESTS  CONYEYED  FREE  OF  CHARGE  TO  AND  FROM  TRAINS 


t 


B.  5.  HIRSCH,  Proprietor 


Louis  Roederer  Champagne 

Three  Kinds ,  all  of  Equal  Excellence 

BRUT,  an  Extra  Dry  Wine 
GRAND  VIN  SEC,  a  Dry  Wine 
CARTE  BLANCHE,  a  Rich  Wine 
THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 
IN  THE  WORLD 

^ziTUsed  by  all  the  leading  clubs,  hotels  and  restaurants, 
and  may  be  had  of  all  first-class  grocers  and  wine  merchants. 


MacondrayBros.  &Lockard 


124  SANSOME  ST. 

SOLE  AGENTS  PACIFIC  COAST 


Vvner  you  write,  please  mention  “The  Overland  Monthly.” 


Overland  Monthly . 


Security 
Liberal  Terms 
Profitable  Returns 


ASSURED  BY  THE  “UP-TO-DATE 
POLICIES  OF 


The  Pacific  Mutual 


Life  Insurance  Co. 


The  Only  California  Compai 


Best  and  Safest  Legal  Organization 
for  Policy  Holders . 


ORGANIZED  1868 

CLAIMS  PAID  OVER  $7,000,000 


LIFE  POEICIES—  Combining  protection  witli  investment; 
ENDOWMENT  BONDS— Producing  specified  returns 


ANNUITIES 


ACCIDENT  POEICIES— Superior  in  benefits  and  conditio 


KILGARIF  &  BEAVER,  General  Agents  Life  Department  for  California 
F.  W.  VOOGT  &  BRO.,  Pacific  Coast  General  Agents,  Accident  Department 


PACIFIC  MIJTIJAE  BUILDING 
N.  E.  Cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “The  Overland  Monthly.” 


Overland  Monthly . 


ii 


or  the  Best  Value  in 
HATS  or  CAPS,  go  to 


32  8 

3arny  Street 


NEAR  PINE 


Entire  Building) 


THE  J-JATTERS 


The  ONL  Y  Manufactur¬ 


ing  Retailers  on 
the  Coast. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
mailed  free. 


REMOVED 


ting  Machines  and  Paper  Patterns 

FROM  POST  STREET 

TO 

)21  MARKET  STREET 

Between  6th  and  7th  Streets. 


They  Like  It 

What?  The  new  plan  of  Tailoring 

Why?  Because  they  get  nice  clothes  and 
save  money 

Where  ?  At  Crocker  Building,  up  one- 
half  flight,  fronting  on  Post  Street 

WhO  ?  J.  H.  HAWES 

The  Progressive  Tailor 

RUBBER  GOODS  of  every  description.  Send  for 
particulars.  Gem  Rubber  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


TELEPHONE  No.  5531 

WM.  E.  WILSON 

PLUMBER 

^  FINE .  AND  .  SANITARY  .  PLUMBING 


ist  Sanitary  Appliances 
Fine  Plumbing  Material 


204  STOCKTON  ST.  SUN  FRANCISCO 
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rMSHOBHSSiS 


GY 

¥ 


NOTICE 

NAME  THUS, 


AND  GET 

THE  GENUINE 


jTHARTSHIN) 


NOW  IT  ONLY  TAKES 
ONE  MAN 


Well  dressed  aud  up  to  date  to 
convince  you  that  H.  S.  Bridge 
&  Co:  are  the  best  Tailors  in 
San  Francisco. 


IN  OLDEN  TIMES 


You  will  remember  that  it  was 
said  and  currently  believed  to 
be  true  that 


IT  TOOK  NINE  TAILORS 
TO  MAKE  A  MAN 


In  matters  of  dress  H.  S.  Bridge 
&  Co.  do  not  need  this  amount 
of  assistance,  but  will  make  a 
man  of  you  on  short  notice 
without  outside  help. 


SHIRTS  TO  ORDER 

a  specialty 

622  Market  Street, 


UP  STAIRS. 


Factory: 

Novato,  Marin  Co. 
California. 


Main  Office: 

No.  330  Pine  Street 
San  Francisco. 


Manufacturers  of  the  Finest  Quality  of 


Sweetened  and  Unsweetened 

Condensed  Milk 


SOHMER 


PIANOS  K  Hi; 


NEWBY  &  EVANS 
Medium  Price— Ueqj 


Fine  Stock  Guitars,  Violins,  Banjos,  MANDOLIJ 
Strings  a  specialty. 


BYRON  MAUZY, 


WHICH  CATALOGUE  S,S. 


Mandolins,  Violins,  Violin  Must 
Violin  Cases,  Violin  Bows,  Bar 
Banjo  Music,  Guitars,  Guitar  Mus 
Flutes,  Flute  Music, 
Cornets,  Cornet  Music,  Harmonif 

0.  0.  STORY,  26  Central  Street,  Boston,  ill! 


T tie  Monarch  of 

§reakfas+  foods 


THE  JOHN.T.  CUTTING  C  0.*  SOLE  AGENT 


JUBILEE  INCUB/1 
AND  BROODERS 


Are  acknowledged  tyi 
m  ost  re  1  i  able  on  th  e  tj 
Don  t  buy  till  you  ml 
vestigated  this  woliC 
machine.  Catalogue 
Address  j 


Jub'lee  Incubator  M 
Orangj, 


Bear  in  Mind 


That  we  can  always  furnish  the  best  CUT  FLOWERS  ii 
market.  Special  orders  for  Weddings  and  other  occasions  j£'( 
ly  and  carefully  filled.  , 

MISSES  LEVEY  Sc  COHN 

Telephone,  East  702.  1125  Sutter  Street,  fi 


ARE  YOU  USING  WELLINGTON’S  IMPROVED  EGG  FOOD  FOR 


IF  NOT, 
WHY  NOT? 

— 

Every  Grocer, 
Every  Druggist 


SEEDS 


Alfalfa  Grass  i 
Clover,  Vef< 
Fruit  and  Every  j 
Variety  c| 


TRADE  SUPPLIED. 


B.  F.  WELLiNGT.:: 


Sells  It. 


425  Washington  St.,  San  Franciscd 


Ovei'land  Monthly. 


f 


I 

i 


f- 


S 


COMPARISON  INVITED , 


i  as  Now  Constructed 
are  Superior  to 


We  Unhesitatingly 
Assert  that 


all  other  Pianos  manufactured,  and  absolutely 

CONQUER  ALL  COMPETITION .. 

We  call  special  attention  to  our  Grands  as  the 

Finest  Examples  of  the  Piano  Makers’  Art. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

SEND  FOR ■  CATALOGUE.  791  Treinont  St.,  BOSTON. 
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IT  WITT  PAY  YOU 


E  KOHLER  &  CHASE 

28  &>  30  O’Farrell  Street 

IF  YOU  WANT  A 

AND  OR  AN  ORGAN 

Or  any  other  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT 


Mention  that  you  saw  Ad  in  Overland 


aines  Bros.’  Piano 


PATTI’S  PREFERENCE 

ALSO  RENOWNED 

ish  &  Gerts  Piano 

L.  BANCROFT  &  CO.,  324  Post  St.,  S.  F. 


SHEET  MUSIC. 


20,000 


PIECES  Sheet  Music,  one 
cent  a  copy.  Bargains  in 
new  and  second  hand 


Pianos.  Agents  for  the  celebrated 


HiUDHIM  &  II  GRiSSi 

PIANO 


STATHAM  &  CO. 

106  McAllister  St.,  S.  F. 


A  New  Souvenir 


work  of  art  illustrated  in  Ten  Colors* 
Worth  its  Weight  in  Gold.  We  pay 
charges  and  send  it  FREE,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  ask  for  it  to=day  please. 
Remember  this  is  the  old  established  house  of 
CORNISH  &  CO.,  the  only  Arm  in  the  world 
selling  exclusively  from  Factory  to  Family 
direct.  A  single  instrument  at  wholesale  price. 
We  save  you  from  $25  te  $250.  Write  at  once  to 
CORNISH  &  CO.,  (Estab.  30  yrs.) 

'  Box  A,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “The  Overland  Monthly.' 
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OFFICE,  BANK  and  SCHOOL  FURNITUlf 


Kmmmm  a.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO. 

Upright  Cabinet 
FOLDING- 
$  BED. 

Numerous  Styles. 


«NE  BANE,  OFFICE  AND  LI3BAB7  FIT¬ 
TINGS,  DESKS,  CHAIRS,  ETC. 


Adjustable  Cable  Sus¬ 
pension  Spring. 
Guaranteed  not  to  Sag. 


SCHOOL  S'l; 
or  ALL  b"' 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  SEil 


•H^Send  for  Illustrated  Cataloguest^H— 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO.  union  club  building,  and 

Sole  Agents  for  Cor.  Post  &  Stockton  Sts.  229  second  stree 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  COAST. 


PORTLAND,  OR. 


BONESTELL  &  CO. 


PAPER 


WAREHOUSE 
All  kinds  of  Printing  and  Wrapping  Paper 
401  &  403  Sansome  Street  San  Francisco 


MRS.  H.  M.  CASTILLAR 


’ 


Book  and  Pamphlet  Bind:| 


605  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


Work  Promptly  Done  at  Low  Price,}. 


THE  BAR-LOCK  TYPEWRITE!!: 


The  New  Nos.  6  and 


Will  do  more  work  in  a  given  time  than  any  other  Type  a 
Will  do  more  work  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other  Tyj 
Will  do  more  work  automatically  than  any  other  Typed 
Will  do  more  manifolds  will  less  effort  than  any  other 
writer. 

Will  do  more  kinds  of  work  accurately  than  any  other  ] 
writer. 


THE  COLUMBIA  TYPEWRITER  MANUFACTURIN 


Head  Office  and  Factory 

116th  St.,  5th  and  Lenox  Avs.,  New  York,  U.  S. 


SCOTT  &  BANNAN, 

321  Montgomery  Street 


Pacific  Coast  Agents 

San  Fra  i 


TIETIE 


galigbaph: 

TIME  HAS  PROVED 


That  for  honest,  reliable  ; 
absolutely  satisfactory  \| 
under  all  circumstances,  j  J 
CALIGRAPH  stands  at 
head. 

“It  Outlasts  them  air 


For  descriptive  Catalogue,  prices  and  terms,  address 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO. 
237  Broadway,  New  York 


_  CNITED  TYPEWRITER  &  SUPPLIES 

OR  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 

413  Montgomery  Street  San  Fradc 


MOUNT  TAMALPAIS  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Ummer  Session  at  Blue  Lakes, 

Lake  County,  Calif. 

EIGHT  WEEKS— June  10th  to  August  4,  1896. 

For  the  entertainment  and  care  of  boys. 

Ire— For  the  Instruction  of  those  who  wish  to  make  up  back 
work,  or  to  prepare  for  Fall  examinations, 
ijs  charge  for  the  session  will  be  $85 ;  for  a  shorter  period  $12 
ek.  Payable  in  advance.  Instruction  fifty  cents  per  hour. 


I 

ijafael. 


ARTHUR  CROSBY,  A.  M. 

Headmaster. 


Teach  by  Mail 

rayon.  Pastel,  India  Ink,  Water 
olor  and  Oil  Portrait  Painting  by 

i  new  copyrighted  method.  I  give  diploma 
>  each  student  and  secure  paying  situation 
>r  all  graduates.  Does  not  require  special 
'dent ;  a  child  can  learn.  My  terms  and 
i  rices  are  within  reacli  of  all.  If  you 
iish  to  learn  a  good  profession  by  which  you 
n  make  money  at  any  place  and  at  any  time, 

•  if  you  wish  to  make  money  in  spare  time,  or 
irents  want  children  to  learn  a  profession, 
3nd  me  a  postal  to-day;  it  will  bring 
*ee  instruction  by  return  mail ;  also,  terms 
>v  parties  wishing  to  come  to  my  school, 
ave  been  established  in  this  city  since  1882. 
efer,  by  permission,  to  any  bank,  commercial 
jgency,  or  mayor  of  this  city,  and  to  my 
Students. 

H.  A.  GRIPP,  German  Artist, 

!le  Owner  of  Gripp’s  Art  School,  Tyrone,  Blair  Co., 


J\jT IS S  DANA’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

Morristown,  New  Jersey,  prepares  for  any  College. 
Resident  native  French  and  Gei man  teachers.  Advanced 
courses  in  Music  and  Art.  Nearness  to  New  York  affords 
special  advantages.  Certificate  admits  to  Smith,  Wellesley, 
and  Baltimore  Colleges.  Terms,  boarding  pupils,  $700. 

QGONTZ SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 

established  in  1850,  removed  in  1883  from  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  to  Ogontz,  the  spacious  country  seat 
of  Jay  Cooke.  For  circulars  apply  to  Principals,  Ogontz 
School  P.  O.,  Ogontz,  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 

T/ 'AN NESS  YOUNG  LADIES’  SEMINARY 

*  1849  Jackson  St..  San  Francisco,  under  the  owner¬ 

ship  and  direction  of  Dr.  S.  H.  Willey,  aided  by  a  corps 
of  twelve  teachers.  Numbers  in  the  family  limited  to 
twenty-five. 

Santa  Barbara  Business  College,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

A  high  class  English  and  Commercial  Training  School, 
with  department  of  Modern  Languages.  Skilled  teachers 
and  speciailists.  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  giving 
particulars.  E.  B.  HOOVER,  PrincipaL 

The  Leading  Conservatory  of  America. 

Carl  F aelten.  Director.  C\YS 

Founded  by  E.  Tourjbe ^ 
in  1853.  ^^ .  A 


BO* 


Send  for  Prospectus 
giving  full  information. 

_ Frank  W.  Hale,  General  Manager. 

OLD  BOOK  STORE 

Books,  Magazines  and  Pamphlets 

BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 

Special  attention  given  to  Literature  published  on  and 
relating  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

306  POWELL  STREET,  S.  E. 

A.  A.  DALY.  H.  L.  CURRAN. 

RARE  BOOKS.  CURIOUS  BOOKS. 

BOOKS  OLD.  BOOKS  NEW. 

A  choice  assortment  of  Valuable  Books  for  libraries  to  be 
had  at  reasonable  prices.  Call  and  make  your  selections. 

H.  H.  MOORE, 

543  California  Street. 

BOOKS.  BOOKS.  BOOKS. 

Our  entire  stock  of  Books,  comprising  all 
branches  of  Literature,  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
Send  us  your  list  of  wants. 

KING’S  OLD  BOOK  STORE 

15  FOURTH  ST.,  S.  F. 


IRVING  INSTITUTE 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG 
LADIES.  | 

Nineteenth  year.  Twentv-five  Teachers.  Seminary  College 
preparatory  and  Normal  courses. 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC,  with  Eleven  Professors, 
and  complete  courses  for  Voice  and  Instruments. 

Primary  and  Kindergarten  department  for  children 
Carriage  will  call. 

For  Illustrated  Catalogue  Address: 

REV.  Ed.  B.  CHURCH,  A.  M.,  -  Principal 

1 1036  Valencia  St.,  San  Francisco 
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FIRE  AND  MARINE 
INSU RANCE 
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If  you 
want 

to  know  why  this  interlining 
is  so  light  and  yet  keeps  stiff 
as  long  as  there  is  a  piece 
of  it,  just  try  to  tear  off  a 
bit.  It  won’t  tear,  but  you’ll 
see  the  Linen  Net  Interior 
and  that's  the  whole  secret. 
It  guarantees  the  skirt 
against  sagging,  creasing 
in  the  folds  or  crushing. 

Ask  for  the  “Red  Sel¬ 
vedge”  brand. 

Sponge  Cloth  Hfg  Co.,Hakers 

L.ockport,  N.  Y. 

Gilbert  Mfg.  Co. 

Sole  Agents, 

514-516  Broaway, 

New  York. 


The  St.  Den 


Broadway  and  Eleventh  Stree; 
NEW  YORK  1 

(Opposite  Grace  Church)  | 
EUROPEAN  PLAN 


The  great  popularity  the ! 
Denis  has  acquired  can  re* 
ily  be  traced  to  its  uni  | 
location,  its  homelike  atrr 
phere,  the  peculiar  excelleft 


of  its  cuisine,  and  its  v) 
moderate  prices 


WILLIAM  TAYLOR  &  $ 
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t A  weird ,  far-reaching  waste  of  sage  and  sand, 
Unchanging ,  mute,  beneath  the  varying  sky . 
Mysterious  realm,  vast  treasures  in  thee  lie : 
Snow-crowned  mountains,  wrinkled,  Sphinx-like, 
grand, 

Holding  thy  secrets  awful,  round  thee  stand. 
Above  thy  desolation  storm  clouds  fly, 

And  giant  forms  in  spectral  majesty, 

Trail  their  white  robes  across  the  dusty  land. 

In  those  dark  shadows  fairest  flowers  grow  ; 

Leaping  adown  thy  slopes,  the  joyous  streams 
Among  the  willows  of  the  valley  flow, — 

In  the  broad  meadows  lo  !  the  water  gleams. 
And  lonely  ranches  like  oases  glow, 

Gemming  with  beauty  this  dull  home  of  dreams. 

ALICE  GRAY  COWAN. 


nted  by  Henry  Raschen. 


“LILY.” 


From  “  Original  Sketches  by  San  Francisco  Artists. 
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Painted  by  J-  D.  Strong-. 


A  SAMOAN  VILLAGE  “TAPOc 


“  I  LONG  for  a  palm  thatch  cover, 

Where  chattering  parrots  hover, 

I  hate  these  dreary  fields  and  folk, 

And  sigh  for  a  South  Sea  lover.” 

Charles  IVarren  Stoddard,  from  “  South  Sea  Bubbles,”  1 

Overland,  April,  18% 
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Overland  Monthly 


VOL.  XXVII.  (Second  Series.) — April,  1896. — No.  160. 


AS  TALKED  IN  THE 
SANCTUM. 


THE  EDITOR 


J  HAVE  been  thinking,” 
remarked  the  Contribu¬ 
tor,  as  he  carefully  dusted  the 
leather  cushion  of  his  accustomed  chair,  “that  there  are 
many  points  in  common  between  what  we  call  primeval 
barbarism  and  nineteenth  century  civilization.” 

The  Artist  rather  encouraged  the  Contributor,  the  Par¬ 
son,  and  the  Occasional  Visitor,  in  their  daily  monologues. 
They  did  not  interfere  with  his  work.  But  there  were  times 
n  they  were  deemed  impertinences  by  the  Editor  and  the  Reader. 

“  Yes  ?”  remarked  the  Artist  encouragingly. 

“Yes,”  echoed  the  Contributor,  his  eyes  glowing  with  a  big  idea. 

Washington’s  Birthday  fell  on  Saturday  this  year,  making  two  holidays  in  suc- 
on.  The  Contributor  had  taken  advantage  of  the  summer-like  February  days 
limb  Mount  Tamalpais. 

The  Contributor.  “With  Adam  and  Eve  or  with  the  islanders  of  the  South 
,  life  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  gorgeous  holidays, —  legal  holidays  with  the 
:s  closed, — ” 

The  Artist.  “  Pardon  me  one  moment, —  would  you  mind  raising  your  arm  ?  I 
:  to  get  the  position  of  your  fingers, —  so.  Now,  go  ahead.” 

|The  Poet. 

“  If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays, 

To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work.” 

The  Contributor.  “As  we  emerge  from  barbarism,  life  becomes  serious  and 
aic,  and  days  set  apart  for  pure  enjoyment  are  unknown.  Early  Christianity 
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made  the  Sabbath  a  day  of  penance  and  prayer.  As  civilization  progressed  i 
mankind  became  gentle,  an  excuse  was  found  for  certain  lapses  from  the  rigid  nj 
of  the  fathers.  The  Puritans  would  not  celebrate  their  first  goodly  crops  and 
peace  with  the  Indians  with  ungodly  Olympian  games.  They  were  not  fully  d; 
ized.  They  appointed  a  day  of  solemn,  mirthless  feasting.  It  was  a  holiday  ne\ 
theless.  It  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  one  that  made  Thanksgiving  foot-1 
possible  two  hundred  years  later.  I  thought  it  all  out  as  I  sat  on  the  top  of  Tad 
pais  and  looked  through  the  golden  mists  across  the  Golden  Gate  toward  the  $;j 
city  that  was  being  glad  that  George  Washington  lived  if  for  no  other  reason  T 
that  he  gave  it  another  holiday.’’ 

The  Artist.  “  You  can  lower  your  arm.  Thanks.  Now  turn  your  hej'l 
trifle.  I  want  to  catch  the  curve  of  your  neck, —  good.” 

The  Contributor.  “  The  fierce  heat  of  August  and  the  warm  haze  of  Sep:i 
ber  that  ripened  the  crop  of  Puritan  corn  called  forth  one  holiday  ;  the  grim,  Ijlj 
frosts  of  Valley  Forge  and  the  blood  of  half-starved  patriots  at  Saratoga  and  Yi 
town  gave  birth  to  another.  Thanksgiving,  Fourth  of  July,  Washington’s  Birttfj 
Christmas,  New  Years,  Easter,  Labor  Day,  all  mark  the  advance  of  the  r 
toward  the  millennium,  or  if  you  choose,  denote  a  relapse  for  a  few  brief  hourg  j 
the  life  when  man  lived  not  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.” 

The  Occasional  Visitor.  “You  neglect  to  include  the  Bohemian  High  41 
season  in  the  redwoods.  Ah!  those  glorious  holidays  in  Camp  Bohemia  amom; 
vast  red  monarchs,  where  men  become  boys  and  the  banker  unbends  to  his  humo 
debtor.  It  would  be  well  if  all  men  for  a  little  space  could  “  take  to  the  woods! 
we  Bohemians  do,  and  know  the  delights  of  getting  close  to  nature  and  to  the  hfo 
of  our  fellows.  Yet  it  may  be  possible  that  it  needs  trees  three  hundred  feetl 
and  eighteen  feet  in  diameter  and  many  of  them,  to  house  four  hundred  men  ft 
fortnight.  And  such  perfect  days,  when  streamers  of  light  fresco  and  enamel  the- 1 
woods’  leafy  roof,  or  when  the  fog  creeps  in  from  the  Pacific  and  fills  all  the  ha 
arches  with  a  clinging,  fleecy  mist  like  clouds  of  incense.  Ah  me,  Ah  me!”  j 

The  Poet. 

“  Who  first  invented  work,  and  bound  the  free 
And  holiday-rejoicing  spirit  down  ?” 

The  Contributor.  “  No  one  ever  accused  me  of  being  an  Anglo-maniac,  |j 
would  that  we  took  in  exchange  for  that  slice  of  Venezuela  that  Britain  covets* 
Bank  Holidays,  and  shut  our  banks  on  Easter  Monday,  Monday  in  Whitsun  vjf 
first  Monday  in  August,  Good  Friday,  and  first  Monday  in  May.  Who  would  bga 
loser  ?  Not  the  laborer,  who  dons  his  Sunday  best,  takes  his  care  worn  helpji 
and  family  of  half  grown  children  off  the  streets  out  on  the  warm  sands  belo\f 
Cliff  House  or  among  the  roses  and  green  things  of  Golden  Gate  Park.  The  s 
shine  that  never  enters  their  damp,  cheerless  alley  finds  its  way  into  his  heart? 
he  renews  his  honeymoon  and  gets  in  touch  with  the  hunger  in  his  little  ones’  ijb 
His  work  the  next  day  means  something.  He  has  resolved  that  Tommy  and  }\ 
shall  have  more  holidays  than  have  fallen  to  his  bare  lot.  Not  the  Banker, If 
discovers  that  there  is  other  music  in  life  that  is  as  sweet  to  his  ears  as  the  muji 
the  gold  that  pours  over  his  counter. 

“  The  Parson  agrees  that  the  Sabbath  is  a  day  of  rest  —  pure  and  simple 
not  a  day  of  self  mortification.  I  have  had  two  glorious  holidays,  WashingjK 
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|hday  and  Sunday.  I  thank  the  Bible  and  the  statute  book  for  them,  and  now  I 
[ready  and  willing  to  go  to  work.” 

i  The  Reader.  “  Then,  if  the  Artist  has  finished  with  your  neck,  possibly  you 
Jd  not  object  to  holding  copy  for  an  hour  or  so.” 

rIE  Contributor  ignored  the  invitation,  and  we  fell  to  thinking  of  the  holidays  of 
;  long  ago, —  of  the  chain  of  fadeless  Saturdays  that  began  with  our  first  pants  and 
bd  on  the  very  threshold  of  manhood.  It  is  too  bad  that  the  Saturday  holiday 
jiot  go  on  through  life.  I  am  sure  the  longevity  of  the  human  race  would  benefit 
t.  Five  days  a  week  are  enough  for  schools,  why  should  not  they  be  enough 
Ihe  banks  ? 

[I  Possibly  it  was  the  incense  of  the  winter  oranges  that  floated  into  the  open 
pow  from  the  wagon  below  that  brought  back  the  perfume  of  those  autumn  holi- 
s  in  black  berrying  time.  Just  for  a  moment  I  grasped  the  taste  of  the  almost 
fptten  fruit  that  grew  so  luscious  among  the  blackened  logs  under  the  scarlet 
pacs.  We  were  small  epicures,  every  one  of  us.  The  ordinary  berries  were  put 
ilir  patent-pails,  but  the  big  ones  —  large  as  thimbles  and  sweet  and  watery  as 
bns  — they  were  our  reward.  We  knew  the  art  of  eating  them  —  little  end  first, 
Hy,  the  lips  tightly  pressed  together,  the  rich  wine,  cool  and  pure,  slipping  re- 
jfully  down  our  throats.  The  Contributor’s  lips  trembled  reminiscently  as  I 
parsed  it  all. 

|CK  and  above  the  grand-paternal  homestead  towered  the  “  Pinnacle,”  its 
dome  shorn  of  trees,  only  protected  from  sun  and  rain  by  a  stunted  growth  of 
^ac  and  beech. 

Just  below  its  summit,  on  the  further  side,  in  a  “  slashing  ”  through  which  the 
had  swept  years  before,  grew  the  biggest  and  sweetest  berries  in  all  Independ- 
?  Township. 

We  did  not  start  until  the  morning  sun  had  absorbed  the  heavy  dews,  for  our 
;ham  round-abouts  were  thin,  and  our  feet  bare,  and  berrying  time  only  lacked 
w  weeks  of  nutting  time  and  the  frosts.  With  shouts  and  hellos  we  were  up  the 
p  hill,  charging  the  dozy  cattle  from  their  nests  and  warming  our  blue  toes  where 
had  slept.  The  little  valley  with  its  shimmering  creek  and  Whitesville  lay 
ptly  below  and  Uncle  Tob’s  mill  pond,  whose  fringe  of  willow  and  beech  cast 
actions  like  the  scrawls  in  our  Spencerian  copy  books.  For  a  moment  we  rested 
itch  our  breaths,  then  to  loosen  a  great  moss-coated  bowlder  and  send  it  down 
;ugh  log  fence  and  brush  heap  into  the  lawnlike  meadow,  to  dull  some  unfortunate's 
[he.  The  Pinnacle  did  not  quite  reach  the  sky,  but  it  came  nearer  to  it  as 
pemory  holds,  than  Diablo  or  Tamalpais. 

:  Into  the  wild,  lonesome  patches  of  windfall  and  fallow  we  disappeared.  The 
Srs  reached  above  our  heads  and  their  gray  green  thorns  found  the  very  spot 
j.ire  our  tanned  legs  left  their  short  pants.  There  were  paths  in  and  about  the 
fry  black  logs  that  the  cows  had  followed  since  the  great  fire  when  grandfather 
had  his  hair  singed  close  to  his  head  in  a  vain  fight  to  save  his  buckwheat  in  the 
ick  lot.”  They  were  mysterious,  wiading  paths,  matted  deep  with  ash  gray 
"es,  and  they  led  down  toward  the  sugar-bush.  When  our  pails  were  full, —  and 
as  always  a  surprise  how  they  got  so, —  we  would  follow  the  paths.  Sometimes 
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I  was  De  Soto  or  again  Jack  was  Hawk  Eye.  “  Hist!  ” — Hawk  Eye  would  pausi 
his  tracks  with  head  lowered  and  finger  raised.  A  partridge  was  drumming  on  aj 
— “  It  is  a  vile  Huron  !  Look  to  your  priming.” 

Among  the  resinous  needles  under  a  blasted  pine  we  ate  our  noon-dav  lu|L 
The  shadow  lay  close  to  the  foot  of  the  pine,  so  we  knew  it  was  time.  As'l 
munched  the  thick  slices  of  salt-rising  bread  heavily  crusted  with  shaven  mal 
sugar,  we  built  castles  in  Spain, —  castles  of  which  we  were  never- to  possess  jf 
title-deeds,  but  castles  that  were  filled  with  hopes  and  aspirations  that  had  their 
silent  influence  in  shaping  our  young  lives.  A  gray  squirrel  ran  down  the  limb 
white  birch  and  marked  with  bright,  greedy  eyes  the  spot  where  each  crumb  felt 

“  When  I  get  to  be  a  man,”  said  Jack,  as  he  softly  answered  the  call  of  aj 

bird. 

Such  was  our  dreaming.  The  world  has  been  the  loser  because  of  the  impt 
bility  of  his  not  being  able  to  fulfill  that  day-dream.  Somehow  I  always  picture 
as  he  would  be  and  not  as  he  is.  It  is  the  holiday  —  free  from  care  or  thougf 
that  brings  out  the  beauty  and  best  in  man. 

So  the  short  autumn  day  passed.  The  hot  sun  overhead  only  made  itself  knj 
by  a  few  mesh-like  streamers  that  reached  the  leaves  at  our  feet.  Then  as  it  1 
itself  below  the  Pinnacle  far  down  the  valley  of  the  Cryder,  we  followed  the  led 
ening  shadows  along  the  mountain  side,  driving  the  cows  with  us  as  we  went.  ' 
shrill,  happy  “  Whey  Boss,”  and  “  Coe  Boss,”  woke  the  echoes  across  the  past] 
in  the  darkening  “  drafts  ”  beyond. 

The  Parson.  “  I  feel  that  I  am  equal  to  as  many  holidays  as  the  law  perr  if 
but  as  a  public  man  I  am  not  allowed  to  spend  them  as  I  choose.  1  am  willinfi 
have  the  Fourth  of  July  set  apart  as  a  distinct  political  holiday, —  with  harangJ 
powder,  and  brass  bands  ;  with  Union  League  and  Iroquois  Club  banquets  at  ni: ;l 
with  noise  and  fireworks, —  but  I  do  object  to  having  every  other  legal  hoi J 
devoted  to  the  same  object.  Why  not  hold  Washington’s  Birthday  sacred  toj . 
memory  ?  Make  it  the  school  children’s  holiday,  and  for  once  put  aside  all  polifi 
antagonisms  and  class  wars.  Washington  was  neither  a  Republican,  Democrat 
Populist;  he  did  not  belong  to  the  A.  P.  A.’s  or  the  Y.  M.  I.’s  He  stands *as|j 
greatest  moral  memory  in  the  republic,  the  conscience  of  the  American  people] 
we  are  to  have  parades,  let  them  be  devoid  of  “  Little  Red  School  Houses  ”  and|i* 
ten  egg  throwing.  Let  them  be  sweet,  quiet  reminders  of  the  noble  Father  of  jt 
whole  country.” 

The  Office  boy  had  been  listening.  He  took  off  his  spectacles  and  dusted  t|J 


carefully. 

The  Office  Boy.  “  Please,  sir,  my  cousin  is  visiting  me  from  San  Luis.  JN 
I  have  a  holiday  tomorrow  ?  We  want  to  go  to  a  picnic  in  the  redwoods  at  jV 
Valley.” 

The  Office  Boy’s  petition  was  timely  and  it  was  granted  without  a  dissenji 
voice. 

The  Office  Boy.  “  Proof.” 


AN  INDIAN  CAMP  BY  THE  WAYSIDE. 


ORIGINAL  SKETCHES  BY  SAN  FRANCISCO  PAINTERS. 


II.  HENRY  RASCHEN. 


ENRY  RASCHEN  was  born 
in  Oldenburg,  Germany,  and 
as  a  small  boy,  emigrated  with 
his  parents  to  Fort  Ross,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  obtained  his  early 
education  in  San  Francisco,  ob¬ 
taining  his  first  ideas  in  the 
ection  of  painting  at  the  old  San  Fran¬ 
co  Art  Association,  and  afterwards 
:h  the  gifted  Charles  Nahl.  Realizing 
?  impossibility  of  perfecting  his  art  in 
i  Francisco,  early  in  1875  he  decided 
go  to  Munich.  There  for  many  years 

h 


be  was  associated  with  Dannat,  Duven- 
eck,  William  Chase,  Walter  McEwen, 
Walter  Shirlaw,  and  Reginald  Birch,  the 
artist  who  illustrated  Twain’s  “  Yankee 
at  King  Arthur’s  Court.”  All  these 
names  have  since  become  famous.  His 
teachers  were  Streihuber,  Barth,  Loefftz, 
and  Dietz.  After  finishing  these  earlier 
studies,  he  strolled  by  easy  stages 
through  Italy  and  France,  and  returning 
in  course  of  time,  settled  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

After  eight  years’  stay  in  California, 
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chen  opened  a  studio,  where  he  rrrj 
with  unqualified  success.  After  obta'i 
ing  the  means  by  teaching  and  the  s?ij 
of  his  pictures,  he  spent  one  year 
Naples,  three  months  in  Rome,  and  fij 
months  in  Florence.  Returning  ther < 
to  Munich,  he  and  five  other  congeifj 
souls  settled  in  the  small  village  of  E: 
enhausen,  near  Dachau.  This  was  a 
ideal  Bohemian  existence,  and  one  of  || 
sweetest  reminiscences  of  a  life  that 
filled  with  such  memories. 

f1 

In  the  landscapes  seen  from  the  >1 
Dutch  windows,  the  winding  streams;: 
the  Etzenhausen  meadows  reached  iijj 
dim  perspectives,  and  the  air  was  fullj 
the  scent  of  sweet  flowers.  By  comrri 
consent  Raschen  was  elected  cook  of  tit 
artist  settlement.  Smoking  haunchesjl 
deer  and  the  best  “  brau  ”  of  the  neig fj 
borhood  made  life  worth  living.  Th 
yearning  for  home  and  America  broke  it 
the  party  after  a  stay  in  this  ideal  s|J 
of  nearly  seven  months.  Between  h 
first  and  second  trips  to  the  contineir 


he  made  his  second  trip  to  Munich  and 
Europe  generally.  Mr.  Frank  J.  Currier 
was  his  companion  and  associate  in  this 
trip.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Munich,  Ras- 
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trait  of  Tiburcio  Parrott,  it  is  said  to  be 
the  only  painting  ever  sat  for  by  Mr.  Par¬ 
rott,  and  by  his  friends  is  recognized  as  a 
remarkable  likeness. 

In  the  picture  of  “  Lily  ”  there  is  a 
fine  study  of  sunlight  and  foliage.  The 
old  oven  at  Etzenhausen  is  suggestive  of 


own  as  artists  of  the  ear- 
California  Indians. 

Mr.  Raschen’s  pictures 
i  scattered  all  over  the 
>rld.  A.  K.  P.  Harmon 
Oakland,  Tiburcio  and 
juis  Parrott,  Doctor  Syl- 
[ster,  and  Andrew  McFar- 
jid  Davis,  are  among  his 
trons.  Mrs.  Phoebe 
;arst,  with  her  customary 
lerosity,  has  substantial- 
assisted  in  placing  Mr. 
schen's  name  in  the  tem- 
i  of  art. 

,One  of  the  most  remark- 
le  paintings  in  Mr.  Ras- 
en’s  possession  is  a  por- 
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|S.  Raschen  spent  most  of  his  time 
!  ong  the  California  Indians,  and  all  of 
\  studies  in  this  direction  show  remark- 
|je  faithfulness  to  nature. 

I I  Von  Perbrandt,  the  landscape 
inter,  accompanied  him  on  all  his  ex- 
Isions,  and  the  two  were  the  best 


\ 


1 

i 


A  WELL  REMEMBERED  SPOT. 


STUDY  HEAD  IN  OIL. 
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pleasant  memories,  and  its  companfc 
piece,  a  corner  in  the  old  house,  with  t 
slant  of  sunshine  through  the  old  Du-c 
windows,  will  throw  into  rapture  ii 


,  V 

CORINNE,  THE  ARTIST  S  MODEL. 


Pen  Sketch  by  Tebbs. 


Caricature  by  Lewis. 


HENRY  RASCHEN. 


A  BIT  OF  STILL  LIFE. 


ONE  OF  GRUETZNER’S  MONKS. 


per  of  “  bits  ”  of  the  antique.  Every 
e  who  has  an  eye  for  art  has,  per- 
jps,  a  soul  picture  of  his  own,  some 
pure  in  which  his  spirit  dwells,  and 
here  he  finds  or  would  find  himself 
jfculiarly  at  home.  One  will  forget  his 
Ires  while  gazing  at  one  of  Robinson’s 
la-scapes  or  one  of  his  inimitable  Yo- 
|mite  landscapes.  Another  will  stand 
Jth  rapt  attention  before  a  Keith  ;  but 
|e  simple  truthfulness  of  Raschen’s  less 
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elaborate  compositions  will  appeal  to 
more  hearts,  perhaps,  than  either  of  the 
others  mentioned,  because  of  the  home¬ 
liness  and  every  day  sweetness  of  |his 
work.  There  are  no  grand  compositions, 
no  great  conceptions, —  every  thing  is 
done  with  an  exactness  and  truthfulness 
that  is  pleasing.  There  is  nothing  the¬ 
atrical,  nothing  forced.  One  of  the  most 
striking  pictures  ever  painted  by  Mr. 
Raschen  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 


SANTA  BARBARA  MISSION. 


Rounsevelle  Wildman.  Three  Fort  Ross 
Indians  are  grouped  around  a  fire,  and 
in  the  gloom  may  be  seen  the  outlines  of 
a  wick-i-up.  The  fire  lights  the  strongly 
marked  faces  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
smoke  is  lost  in  the  general  background. 
It  is  a  weird  conception  and  one  that  will 
hold  the  imagination  after  picture  itself 
is  out  of  view. 

Mr.  Raschen’s  charcoal  heads  of  which 
we  give  the  monk,  the  old  women,  and 
the  other  studies,  are  master-pieces  in 
their  way,  and  illustrate  the  methods 
used  by  Mr.  Raschen  before  committing 
his  ideas  to  canvas.  The  old  women  are 
especially  good  studies, — there  is  none  of 
the  usual  smoothing  and  rejuvenating 
methods  used  by  painters  with  their  sub¬ 
jects.  Mr.  Raschen  is  one  of  the  few 
painters, — Robinson  is  also  one  of  them, 
— who  has  never  followed  fads  or  sensa¬ 
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tions,  he  has  never  attempted  a  pictijr 
because  it  was  fashionable  or  profitable 
but  simply  because  it  was  good  and  1 
liked  it.  There  is  nothing  in  his  natijr 
that  is  not  akin  to  what  is  best  and  swell 
est  in  life,  and  while  a  Bohemian,  it | i 
the  scenes  and  faces  of  home,  sw| 
home,  and  the  pure  atmosphere  of  C? 
fornia’s  primitive  life  that  appeals  to  It 
genius  and  his  brush. 

Mr.  Raschen  is  a  noted  personality,  a  Jr 
might  himself  sit  for  a  Rembrandt  oii 
Van  Dyke.  A  jovial,  good-natured  faj: 
is  lighted  up  by  a  bright  blue  eye  a|i 
garnished  by  a  flowing  mustache  ttfe 
would  put  to  shame  the  hirsute  appenda^ 
of  Rubens.  Mr.  Tebbs  has  succeeded  ji 
giving  us  in  his  pen  sketch  an  admirable 
portrait  of  the  artist.  The  expressioji 
which  is  a  familiar  one  to  all  who  kn(T 
Raschen,  is  best  expressed  by  the  Fren|l 
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d — goguenard.  Popular  among  Bohe- 
ns,  he  lives  an  easy  life,  happy  in  the 
;ent  and  caring  little  for  the  future, 
has  the  uncommon  faculty  of  being 
^lly  good  at  almost  any  line  of  the 
Iters’  art,  his-  portraits  are  as  well 
>  as  his  landscapes.  He  is  especially 
)y,  perhaps,  in  catching  the  effect 
California’s  golden  sunshine  and  pur¬ 


ple  shadows.  Some  of  his  paintings 
breathe  the  very  essence  of  life  and  the 
creeping  things  of  earth,  the  vibrating 
exhalations  of  plowed  fields,  the  sentient 
softness  of  still  landscapes,  when  buggy 
wheels  have  the  Sunday  squeak  and 
the  gray  smoke  curls  lazily  from  the 
chimneys  and  loses  itself  in  the  blue  sky 
above. 

Pierre  N.  Boeringer. 


TRUE  TALES  OF  THE  OLD  WEST.  XI. 

UNCLE  ROCHE’S  WILL. 


T  WAS  at  Coulterville,  Mariposa 
County,  California,  one 
evening  in  the  month  of 
May,  1859,  that  I  first  saw 
Uncle  Roche.  No  great  ef¬ 
fort  of  memory  is  required 
in  reproducing  his  picture. 
A  tall,  gaunt,  but  sinewy 
old  man  reclined  in  an  arm 
chair  on  the  porch  of  the 
City  Hotel.  The  rich  tints 
of  sunlight  illuminated  his 
strongly  marked  features 
and  classical  head,  and 
\\  with  his  long  straggling  locks  of 

I 'ray  hair.  “  There  was  the  look 
aven  upon  his  face  that  limners 
0  the  beloved  disciple.”  It  bore  a 
ed  expression  of  benevolence,  sin- 
,  simplicity,  and  the  entire  cata- 
of  Christian  virtues. 

?re  is  a  picture,  by  Angelico,  which 
rly  hung  in  the  Convent  San  Marco 

I  fence.  The  subject  is  “  The  Cor- 
n-”  At  the  foot  of  the  dais,  in  a 
rcle,  are  the  figures  of  six  holy 
kneeling  in  a  devotional  attitude, 
eads  are  exceptionally  fine  and  the 
es  expressive  of  the  artist’s  ideal 
ristian  faith  and  purity.  The  most 
Hj/  face  in  the  group  would  suffer  by 


comparison  with  that  grand  old  piece  of 
living  statuary  embodied  in  Uncle  Roche. 
A  man  who  could  look  at  him  without 
thinking  of  the  martyrs,  saints,  and  patri¬ 
archs,  that  figure  in  the  history  of 
Christian  progress,  has  a  hofe  in  his 
head  where  the  organ  of  reverence  is 
located.  I  involuntarily  raised  my  hat 
and  he  gracefully  responded.  This  was 
our  introduction. 

Later  in  the  season  business  again  led 
me  to  visit  the  Sierra  foothills.  It  was  a 
midsummer  month,  and  the  temperature 
from  early  morn  till  near  sunset,  at 
points  along  the  trail  between  Coulter¬ 
ville  and  Bear  Valley,  is  a  red-hot  mem¬ 
ory.  There  is  a  steep  mountain  to  climb 
after  crossing  the  Merced,  and  westerly 
is  a  rugged  canon  known  as  Hell’s 
Hollow.”  Any  man  who  strikes  this 
locality  during  the  summer  months,  be¬ 
tween  ten  A.  M.  and  five  P.  M.  will  see  at 
once  that  the  name  is  faintly  suggestive 
of  the  temperature.  Hence  it  was  that 
my  start  homeward  was  made  before 
daylight.  There  was  no  moon.  The 
trail  down  White  Gulch  to  Split  Rock 
Ferry  is  rough  and  ugly, — distance,  seven 
miles.  About  half  way  to  the  river  it 
crosses  the  mouth  of  a  precipitous  canon 
where  the  abrupt,  naked  ledges  on  each 
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side  overhang  the  tiny  stream  with  a  for¬ 
bidding,  cavernous  appearance  suggestive 
of  a  robber’s  roost,  ambuscades,  and  all 
sorts  of  unpleasant  experiences.  I  was 
riding  a  fiery,  skittish  little  California 
mare.  She  suddenly  reared,  snorted, 
and  whirled,  giving  a  jump  or  two  before 
I  could  rein  her  up.  Travelers,  at  that 
date,  carried  revolvers.  Mine  was  out 
and  cocked  by  the  time  1  had  my  animal 
headed  right.  By  the  uncertain  starlight 
I  discerned  a  man’s  figure  rising  and 
gradually  straightening  up  till  it  seemed 
to  me  to  be  about  eight  feet  in  height. 

“  Who  are  you  ?  ”  I  hailed. 

“  A  friend,”  was  the  response,  in  a 
smooth  baritone  voice  with  a  touch  of 
brogue.  ‘ ‘  Me  name  is  Alexander  Roche. 
The  b’yes  call  me  Uncle  Roche.  By 
ye’re  spache  I  take  ye  to  be  the  gintle- 
man  who  makes  newspapers  over  in 
Maripos&.” 

This  settled  matters.  I  dismounted. 

“  Be  quiet,  Flora.”  This  to  my  ner¬ 
vous  little  mare,  who  had  no  relish  for 
meeting  strangers  on  a  lonely  trail. 

We  drank  together  at  a  cool,  clear 
spring  close  at  hand.  Then  explanations 
followed.  It  appeared  that  he  was  tramp¬ 
ing  it  all  the  way  to  Mariposa — twenty- 
five  miles— to  attend  mass.  A  priest 
from  Sonora  made  monthly  appointments 
for  that  purpose  with  Uncle  Roche.  It 
required  all  my  persuasive  powers  to 
wring  from  the  old  man  his  consent  to 
mount  my  little  mare. 

“That’s  a  foine  little  animal  ye’re 
ridin'.  I  noticed  her  whin  ye  were  over 
a  mather  of  two  months  back.  She 
ought  to  run  a  good  bit.  It’s  Flora  ye 
call  her.  It ’s  a  beautiful  name,  and  a 
game  little  baste.” 

He  patted  her  neck  and  she  rubbed  her 
nose  against  him  in  a  friendly  way. 

“Now,  Uncle  Roche,  allow  me  to  let 
out  the  stirrups  to  fit  your  case  and  then 
you  can  mount, — only  be  careful,  for  she 


has  a  habit  of  jumpingirom  under  a  tj 
and  leaving  him  in  the  road.” 

“  Niver  fear  that.  I’ve  rode  "maul 
the  steeple  chase  in  the  ould  court, 
and  was  in  Harney’s  Dragoons  in 
Florida  War  and  later  agin  in  Mel 
Jist  hould  this  little  taste  of  schtick  ; 
whiles  I’m  ridin’.” 

As  his  foot  pressed  the  stirrup,  A 
gave  a  spring,  but  the  old  man  lig| 
in  the  saddle  with  the  grace  of  a  s|:| 
equestrian,  and  despite  her  antics,  | 
his  seat. 

“Be  aisy  now,  Flora,— ye’re  ad;i 
— so  ye  are.” 

Then  we  did  the  “  ride  and  tie’; 
till  we  reached  our  destination. 

Four  years  elapsed.  During  th< 
terim  I  had  spent  a  year  at  journalUi 
new  pastures,  but  after  divers  vf 
tudes,  swung  around  the  circle  and 
in  1863  established  the  Free  Press  at 
old  home.  It  was  close  to  the  Chris  t! 
holidays  of  that  year  when  I  next 
my  friend,  Uncle  Roche. 

The  infirmities  of  old  age  had  begT 
tell  on  him.  His  stature  seemed 
shrunken.  The  lines  on  his  fact 
brow  had  deepened,  his  eyes  wer 
and  the  ghastly  pallor  of  his  compL 


indicated  that  the  end  was  not  far  i 


He  seemed  to  be  fully  aware  of  his 
dition,  and  while  seated  by  my  edit 
table,  conversed  cheerfully  astothdk 

f 

mg  event. 

“  God’s  will  be  done,”  he  added; 1 

Then  he  confided  to  me  someth^ 
his  plans  for  the  immediate  future* 
needed  good  nursing,  nourishing  foo<j, 
rest.  There  were  two  families  in  1 
where  he  could  find  shelter  and  they 
forts  of  a  home. 

“I’m  thinkin’,”  he  remarked,  “t 
will  stop  at  the  Union  Hotel  will 
friend,  Mrs.  Mello.  She’s  a  foinejl 
— indade  she  is, — and  so  kind-hearttjc 
attintive  to  me  whin  I’m  ailin’.  ; 


wid  God’s  blessin’  she’ll  be  none 
jiser  by  it.  Shure,  I  knew  her  fam- 
ick  in  Ireland.  She’s  a  Murphy, 
?  the  Murphys  of  County  Wexford, 
"  I  have  an  estate,  the  ould  home- 
No  finer  schtock  of  people  in  the 
jild.” 

!i  so  it  came  about  that  Uncle  Roche 
id  at  the  Union  Hotel,  and  despite 
antic  efforts  of  rival  claimants  for 
nors  of  hospitality,  the  kind-hearted 
i>s  of  the  house, — “  kin  to  the  Mur- 
of  County  Wexford,” — carried  off 
aize.  It  may  be  mentioned  here 
|he  old  man  had  confided  to  two  or 
-of  his  lady  friends,  under  a  solemn 
If  of  secrecy,  something  regarding 
gprldly  possessions,  and  as  a  natural 
Iquence,  the  whole  town  in  a  quiet 
>iwas  discussing  Uncle  Roche’s  great 


wealth.  1  was  boarding  at  the  hotel  and 
it  was  one  of  our  evening’s  entertain¬ 
ments  to  sit  out  on  the  porch  and  chat 
with  Uncle  Roche. 

Sometime  in  the  midwinter  months  he 
took  to  his  bed.  The  kind-hearted  land¬ 
lady  was  unremitting  in  her  attentions. 
Spring  chickens  were  ruthlessly  slaugh¬ 
tered  and  served  up  in  artistic  style.  She 
fed  him  nourishing  soups  and  quail  on 
toast.  Milk  punches,  egg  nogs,  fine  old 
port  wine,  and  all  the  little  delicacies  pro¬ 
curable,  were  subject  to  his  order.  But 
all  too  late.  He  kept  sinking.  The 
machinery  was  worn  out.  Then  the  good 
woman  tried  the  efficacy  of  prayer. 
Many  a  time  and  often  did  she  kneel  by 
his  bed-side  and  fervently  address  the 
Throne  of  Grace  in  behalf  of  the  body 
and  soul  of  Uncle  Roche,  who  counted 
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his  beads,  devoutly  crossed  himself,  and 
made  the  conventional  responses.  Then 
she  wept  over  him.  They  were  real, 
genuine  tears, — copious  floods  of  them, — 
but,  save  in  a  spiritual  sense,  the  pray¬ 
ers  and  tears  availed  nothing.  On  the  6th 
day  of  March,  1864,  his  lamp  of  life  gently 
flickered  out,  while  the  grief-stricken 
landlady  (“  kin. to  the  Murphys  of  Wex¬ 
ford”)  knelt  by  his  earthly  tabernacle 
and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

The  mortal  remains  of  Uncle  Roche 
were  laid  to  rest  in  consecrated  ground. 
His  last  will  and  testament,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  sequel  to  this  unembellished 
story,  is  an  important  factor  in  the  case. 
The  following  is  an  authentic  copy  of  this 
extraordinary  document,  on  file  among 
the  probate  records  of  Mariposa  County. 

In  the  name  of  God  amen:  — 

I,  Alexander  Roche,  of  the  Town  of  Mariposa, 
County  of  Mariposa,  and  State  of  California,  be¬ 
ing  weak  in  body  but  of  sound,  disposing 
mind,  do  make,  publish,  and  declare,  this  my  last 
will  and  testament  in  manner  following,  that  is 
to  say : 

1st.  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath,  to  my  Ex¬ 
ecutrix,  hereinafter  named,  all  and  singular  my 
property,  real  and  personal,  wheresoever  situated, 
and  all  money  belonging  to  me  of  which  I  may 
be  possessed,  in  trust  nevertheless  and  to  and  for 
the  following  uses  and  purposes,  to  wit: — 

2d.  I  direct  that  all  my  just  debts  and  fun¬ 
eral  expenses  be  paid. 

3d.  1  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son,  Thomas 

Roche,  in  Ireland,  the  old  homestead  with  its 
stock,  improvements,  etc.,  situate  in  Coolna- 
horra,  County  Wexford,  Ireland. 

4th.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  children  of 
my  son,  Thomas  Roche,  $5,000,  to  be  equally 
divided  from  the  money  belonging  to  me  in  the 
Provincial  Bank  of  Eniscorthy. 

5th.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  friend,  Mary 
A.  Mello,  of  Mariposa,  State  of  California,  all 
moneys  remaining  in  the  Provincial  Bank  of 
Eniscorthy  after  paying  the  bequest  of  $5,000 
heretofore  mentioned  to  the  children  of  my  son 
Thomas ;  also  all  moneys  belonging  to  me  in  the 
National  Bank  of  Wexford,  Ireland;  also  my 
Skerry  Welch  property,  now  in  the  hands  of 
Dennis  O’Neil  of  Dublin,  Ireland.  I  also  give 
and  bequeath  to  the  said  Mary  A.  Mello  all  my 


real  estate  and  money  in  bank  in  New  O 
with  the  back  rents  and  profits  now  in  the  '1 
of  John  Neville  or  his  representatives;  a; 
my  property  in  Mariposa  and  Tuolumne  C 
ties,  consisting  of  quartz  and  placer  mine; 
town  lot  in  Coulterville ;  also  my  house; 
lots  and  all  the  rents  and  profits  situate  in 
terey,  Town  and  County,  State  of  Calif j 
and  all  and  every  description  of  property  ii 
ifornia  belonging  to  me,  or  any  property  to  ji 
I  may  hereafter  become  the  legal  heir  at  lav 

I  nominate  and  appoint  as  Executrix  cf 
my  last  will  and  testament,  my  friend  M;  i 
Mello,  wife  of  F.  W.  Mello  of  Mariposa,  Ca 
nia.  It  is  also  my  request  and  desire  tha‘ 
my  death  fifty  masses  be  said  for  my  soul  n 
by  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  that  rm 
be  buried  at  or  in  consecrated  ground,  and  t 
neat  tombstone  be  placed  at  my  grave,  w  1 
desire  to  be  enclosed  by  an  iron  railing,  h 
ness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  myhanl 
seal  this  20th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1864 
(Signed)  ALEXANDER  ROCHE.  [SF,A 

Two  reputable  citizens  of  Marj 
witnessed  the  signing  of  the  instrun! 
to  which  was  attached  this  “  Codicil 

It  is  my  wish  and  desire  that  my  Exeji 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Mello,  wife  of  F.  W.  Mello  a 
said,  serve  without  the  necessity  of  ,;i{ 
bonds. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  s.f, 
hand  and  seal  this  5th  day  of  March,  1864.;  t 

His 

ALEXANDER  +  ROCH 
mark  1 

This  will  was  duly  probated  fjf 
Honorable  L.  F.  Jones  (recently  decqa 
then  County  Judge,  and  Mary  A.  V 
appointed  Executrix  on  the  28th  a| 
March,  1864. 

Honorable  J.  M.  Corcoran,  now  Sjif 
ior  Judge  of  Mariposa  County,  If 
selected  by  the  Executrix  as  her  fc 
ney.  The  rival  lawyers  of  the  \jif 
were  green  with  envy  and  indulges 
biting  comments  on  “Corcoran’:: 
luck.”  The  female  members  of  thej 
ily,  who  were  unsuccessful  rivals  fit 
pleasure  of  feeding  and  nursing  jl 
Roche  during  his  last  hours,  shied  ji 
when,  they  passed  the  fortunatej 
Mello,  pointed  their  noses  in  arpj 
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:tion,  and  partially  lifted  their  skirts, 
other  demonstrations  of  silent  con- 
>t  that  are  the  acme  of  voiceless  elo- 
ice  in  a  woman  that  earnestly  pro- 
5  to  snub  and  crush  another  woman. 
>rcoran  was  an  able,  industrious,  and 
staking  attorney,  and  took  hold  of 
case  with  a  vim.  He  set  all  the 
[site  machinery  of  law  in  operation 
je  lines  of  investigation.  Skilled  ex- 
and  searchers  of  records  were  em- 
?d,  powers  of  attorney  and  deposi- 
in  blank  form  transmitted,  and 
Ig  the  ensuing  year  the  correspond- 
|  between  Mariposa  and  those  points 
Hand  named  in  the  will  was  some- 
unprecedented.  The  net  result 
|be  briefly  summarized, 
jcle  Roche  never  owned  any  “old 
stead  and  stock,  improvements,  etc., 
‘oolnahorra,  County  Wexford,  Ire- 
”  He  did  not  have  |5,ooo,  nor  any 
sum  of  money  in  the  “Provincial 
of  Eniscorthy.”  He  never  had  a 
ig,  nor  any  other  sum  in  the  “  Na- 
1  Bank  of  Wexford,  Ireland.”  His 
srry  Welch  ”  property  was  the  base- 
fabric  of  a  dream.  His  “  real  estate 
poney  in  bank  in  New  Orleans” 
j‘d  into  thin  air  before  Corcoran’s 
searchlight.  His  town  lot  in  Coul- 
!  le  and  mining  interests  in  that 

!:borhood  failed  to  pan  out  anything 
>t  a  fractional  portion  of  a  quartz 
with  a  shady  title.  His  “  Houses 
pts  in  Monterey  ”  with  their  contin- 
“  Rents  and  profits  ”  were  nil. 
us  was  my  beatific  vision  of  saintly 
/,  which  1  had  enshrined  in  a  sacred 
I  away  up  among  the  apostles  and 
/rs,  rudely  hurled  from  its  pedestal, 
nalo  of  glory  in  which  that  face  was 
pd,  with  its  heavenly  luster  beaming 
uileless  innocence  and  holiness, 
dissipated, — brushed  aside  by  the 
clastic  hand  of  an  attorney  wielding 
resistless  weapons,  facts  and  fig¬ 


ures,  and  revealing  a  cunningly  devised 
practical  business  scheme.  This  aged 
sinner  in  saintly  guise  had  effectively 
played  the  trump  card  of  godliness,  the 
stakes  being  spring  chickens,  quail  on 
toast,  good  nursing  and  medical  attend¬ 
ance,  with  prayers  and  tears  and  fifty 
masses  thrown  in.  The  masses  were  all 
fixed.  Mrs.  Mello  (“kin  to  the  Mur¬ 
phys  of  Wexford  ”  )  attended  to  that  bus¬ 
iness,  but  the  impression  prevails  that 
the  monument  and  iron  railing  never 
materialized. 

When  the  legal  fraternity  at  last  un¬ 
derstood  the  real  financial  status  of  Uncle 
Roche’s  estate,  they  ceased  their  sarcas¬ 
tic  criticisms  on  “  Corcoran’s  luck,”  and 
with  that  Satanic  disregard  of  the  amen¬ 
ities  which  characterizes  the  disciples  of 
Blackstone,  changed  front  and  guyed  him 
unmercifully  for  being  taken  in  by  a 
fraud. 

The  Judge  was  kind  enough  to  say 
that  I  was  the  only  man  who  realized  any 
profit  from  the  transaction.  He  referred 
to  the  publication  of  the  legal  notices  con¬ 
nected  with  the  probate  business.  The 
Executrix  did  make  me  a  tender  of  the 
coin  for  the  bill, — the  published  rates  for 
legal  ads  being  “$3  a  square  first  inser¬ 
tion  and  $1.50  for  each  subsequent  inser¬ 
tion — invariably  in  advance.  ’  ’  The  money 
was  declined,  but  the  sum  total  was 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Free  Press  and 
my  recollection  is  that  it  canceled  about 
six  weeks  of  a  board  bill.  When  I  was 
in  town  I  never  missed  a  meal.  But  this 
failed  to  compensate  me  for  that  dazed 
and  lacerated  feeling  which  followed  my 
misplaced  confidence.  No  man  that  has 
not  been  there  can  realize  the  keen  an¬ 
guish  experienced  by  a  vain  mortal  who 
imagines  he  is  a  judge  of  human  nature 
and  an  all  round  physiognomist  and  gets 
this  kind  of  a  knock-out. 

My  bitter  experience  was  a  lesson 
which  profited  me  for  about  three  months: 
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then  it  faded  out,  my  normal  condition 
returned,  and  again  I  was  a  confiding 
idiot,  ready  for  self-immolation.  Possibly 
this  is  better  than  skulking  through  the 
world  in  a  cold-blooded  detective  fashion, 
unjustly  suspicious  of  our  fellow  men. 

The  ministering  angel  (“kin  to  the 
Murphys  of  County  Wexford”),  who 
smoothed  the  pathway  of  Uncle  Roche 
from  this  vale  of  tears  to  the  shadowy 
realm  of  the  “Great  Hereafter,”  never 
fully  comprehended  the  scope  of  this  col¬ 


lapse  in  his  worldly  possessions.  :! 
many  months  after  the  true  condi; 
were  revealed  she  changed  her  resit e 
to  San  Francisco,  where  she  p  u 
away  serenely,  leaving  no  sign  of 
appointment,  except  that  in  a  reefs 
her  experiences,  in  a  confidential  ^ 
to  a  favorite  boarder  who  was  i;j 
with  rare  patience,  she  invariably  cli 
with  this  epigrammatic  sentence :  *1  't 
is  a  cold  world,  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  a 
world.” 


James  H.  Lawretc 
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I. 

URSTS  of  revelry  pervaded 
Jimtown  ;  revelry  so  abnor¬ 
mal,  so  abandoned,  and 
withal,  so  untiring,  that 
even  that  turmoil-inured 
settlement  stood  aghast. 
McHale’s  was  ablaze  with 
three  additional  kerosene 
burners,  with  the  further  lumination  of 
recently  polished  chimneys,  radiating 
from  sundry  bashful  wicks  the  light  they 
had  considerately  and  assiduously  con¬ 
cealed  for  no  knowing  how  many  months. 
At  the  bar  clinked  goblets  and  decanters 
of  cut  glass,  imported  from  San  Francisco 
in  honor  of  the  occasion  ;  and  what  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  notable  departure,  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  splendor  congregated 
men  in  boiled  shirts  and  creased  panta¬ 
loons.  Next  door,  Brennan’s,  and  across 
the  street,  Jack  Doolan’s,  flashed  and 
scintillated  likewise  in  rival  luminosity. 

One  all  important  topic  of  conversation 
engrossed  the  attention  of  the  various 
companies  that  crowded  around  the  bars, 
and  pressed  through  the  doorways,  or 
gathered,  with  less  assiduity,  upon  the 


street  corners  and  at  the  entrances  <  f 
occasional  provision  stores.  It  cedtj 
in  the  house  on  the  hill,  a  hou;^ 
strikingly  distinct  from  the  other  sir 
ures  that  served  as  abodes  for  the  ; 
zens  of  Jimtown,  that  it  appeared  tod 
risen  from  the  earth,  with  the  eleva 
that  supported  it,  more  like  a  peh 
freak  of  nature  than  an  artificial  pro 
tion  of  man.  Not  alone  was  ait 
skill  shown  in  the  style  of  its  arefil 
ure,  but  fresh  paint,  glittering  in  tho 
light  of  smoking  torch  and  Chines<: 
tern,  proclaimed  it  the  product  not  n 
ly  of  an  ambitious  intellect,  but  off 
customed  to  the  refining  touches  of’c 
ization. 

Within  this  house  stood  Jimt«|v 
bride,  the  new  wife  of  Jimtown’s  |j 
iarly  elected  mayor,  and  the  wo 
whom  all  Jimtown  took  credit  for  as 
lishing  in  their  midst. '  By  her  si|| 
the  fortunate\  man  who,  in  winning 
political  precedence  of  ambitious  JimK 
had  won  along  with  it  the  sw«fj 
woman  in  the  State  of  New  York  .- 
cording  to  Jimtown’s  notion.  Conjr 
ing  the  happy  pair  was  the  rather  rji 
rous  committee,  headed  by  Jim  Mcv 


“jimtown’s  allfired  proud  of  herself, 
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the  proprietor  of  Jimtown’s  most  popular 
resort  and  the  founder  of  Jimtown  itself, 
that  had  been  appointed  to  do  the  honors 
of  the  occasion.  Smilingly,  graciously, 
Jack  Claycomb’s  bride  lent  the  charms 
of  her  personality  to  the  incongruous 
company  that  surrounded  her. 

“  I  ’ll  tell  yer  what ’t  is,  Ma’am,”  be¬ 
gan  Bill  Morrison  bravely, — “  1  ’ll  tell  yer 
what ’t  is'.  Jimtown’s  all  fired  proud  o’ 
herself  tonight.  Mebbe  you  don’t  know 
it,  but,  by  Jinks,  we  boys  sort  o’  think 
we  wuz  the  means  o’  gittin’  you  here. 
O’  course  Jack  there,  hed  somethin’  ter 
say  ’bout  who  she'd  be,  but  we  hed  it  all 
reckoned  up  afore  we  ever  hearn  o’  you 
thet  a  woman  wuz  a  goin’  ter  be  imported 
inter  Jimtown  ;  not  the  sort  we’ve  got 
here  already,  you  sabe,  but  a  lady,  the 
genuine  article  and  no  mistake.  Jim 
here,”  with  a  significant  nudge  in  Mc- 
Hale’s  direction  and  a  wicked  wink  at  the 
rest  of  the  committee,  “  wuz  a  prospect¬ 
in’  a  little  on  his  own  account,  and  cal- 
klated  she  might  hev  some  cousins  er 
sisters,  er  some  old  school  friends,  seein’ 
gals  do  sometimes,  thet  would  be  cornin’ 
ter  see  her  once  ’n  a  while,  and  might, 
efter  meetin’  Jim  sort  er  accidental,  you 
know,  kinder  conclude  they’d  like  ter 
stay  in  Jimtown.  Well,  we  did  n’t  know 
jest  how  we  wuz  goin’  ter  produce  her, 
but  we  sorter  calklated  on  Jack  there, 
helpin’  us  out.  So  one  night,  after  we’d 
appointed  him  mayor  o’  Jimtown,  we 
rose  in  a  body  and  informed  him  thet  it 
wuz  the  opinion  o’  the  votin’  fraternity 
o’  this  ere  community,  thet  a  lady  wuz 
needed  in  Jimtown,  and  the  desire  o’  this 
ere  town  wuz  thet  he  settle  the  bizness 
by  gittin’  spliced  forthwith.  He  said  thet 
he  wuz  inclined  ter  the  same  opinion  him¬ 
self,  and  wuz  willin’  ter  accede  ter  the 
wishes  o’  Jimtown  in  this  ez  in  all  other 
questions.  So  we  rushed  this  ere  house 
up  in  great  shape, — perty  house,  ain’t 
it  ? — and  then  we  hustled  him  off  ter 
New  York  efter  you.” 


In  the  height  of  Bill’s  protracted  del, 
ery  .  a  door  leading  into  the  hall  from  t 
side  of  the  reception  parlor  opened  slot 
ly,  timidly,  and  as  if  with  great  re  P 
tance,  and  in  the  crack  appeared  a  f;i| 
pallid,  tear-stained,  desperate.  It  ;v| 
the  face  of  neither  child  nor  woman,  fcj 
with  a  strange  blending  of  both,  eaj 
seemed  to  be  lost ;  a  woman’s  expres:  i| 
on  a  child’s  features,  a  child’s  timidij 
combined  with  a  woman’s  abandon.  V 
other  instant,  and  the  face  had  di?a, 
peared  and  the  door  closed  quietly.  J  i 
Claycomb  turned  a  startled  face  to  1, 
wife.  She  was  smiling  serenely,  jj 
sorbed  in  Morrison’s  labored  oratory.  \ 
glance  around  the  room  showed  hifij 
like  indifference  on  the  faces  of  S 
guests.  Apparently,  by  a  strange  fa:,| 
ity,  he  had  been  the  only  observer,  i 
with  the  sense  of  relief  that  came  v-i! 
that  knowledge,  he  felt  rising  within  hi 
an  awful  fear  that  the  scene  might  bed 
enacted.  Nervously  he  turned  to  ,;1 
door.  It  was  merely  closed,  not  latch? 

“  It’s  a  mighty  cool  day  when  Jimtd* 
gits  left  on  her  chice  o’  a  woman,  a 
Boss  ?  ”  And  Claycomb  was  aroused! 
a  heavy  slap  on  his  shoulder. 

He  joined  weakly  in  the  laugh  that  H 
lowed  ;  then  with  an  effort  turned  qu,e 
ly  to  his  wife,  “  You  will  pardon  me  f 
leave  you  a  moment,  dear?” 

With  the  faintest  surprise  in  her  ey? 
she  assented  and  placidly  renewed  |i 
conversation  with  Morrison.  Bow;i 
apologetically  to  the  questioning  loob; 
his  company,  Claycomb  hurriedly  | 
the  room. 

Crouching  in  the  hall,  close  to  J 
door  she  had  just  opened,  sobbing,  list!' 
ing  between  the  sobs,  was  the  ch  i 
woman  ;  and  in  her  arms  an  infant; 
tiny  as  to  gain  its  individuality  only 
the  heavy  rolls  that  encircled  it.  Cl|; 
comb  grasped  her  almost  roughly  by  | 
arm,  and  with  an  unmistakable  sign 
silence,  urged  her  through  the  hall  tj 
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r  entrance.  Secure  for  the  moment, 
turned  to  her  sternly,  “  Why  are  you 
e?” 

:  O,  Jack,  you  ain't  married,  be  you? 
|1  me  you  ain’t  married.  That  woman 
[there’s  your  sister,  ain’t  she  ?  She 
It,  O,  she  can’t  be  your  wife  !  ”  And 
I  unengaged  hand  caught  his  arm  and 
hunted,  despairing  eyes  glared  up  in¬ 
tis  own. 

I  You  are  mistaken.  She  is  my  wife.” 
t  n  with  a  momentary  twinge  of  sym- 
jhy,  “  You  did  wrong,  Mabe,  to  come 
Pp  tonight.  My  wife  might  have  seen 
|,”  and  with  that  recurring  thought 
gagain  grew  cold  and  stern.  “You 
nt  go.  Go  now.”  And  he  flung  open 
p  door.  “Go,  and  don’t  ever  come 
jji  again  or  speak  to  me  in  my  wife’s 
hence.” 

|  But,  Jack,  I  ain’t  got  no  place  to  go 
:  Dad  turned  me  out.  He  told  me  to 
|e  here.  He  said  you  wuz  cornin’ 
ie  tonight,  but  he  did  n’t  tell  me  about 
t  O,  he  did  n’t,  er  1  would  n’t  ’a’ 
ie.  I’d  ’a’  died  first !  O  what  shall 
I,  what  shall  I  do  !  Don’t  you  love 
•any  more,  Jack? — and  the  baby,  you 
t  even  looked  at  the  baby,  Jack. 
5  such  a  little  feller,”  a  tender,  mater- 
smile  curved  the  childish  lips,  “and 
i  sick,  Jack,  and  it’s  cold  out  doors, 
O,  I  ain’t  no  place  ter  go  !  ”  A  pit- 
f wail  stopped  the  flow  of  words, 
lack  Claycomb  was  not  without  feel- 
|  but  the  motive  of  self-preservation, 
|  perhaps,  the  preservation  of  one 
ter  to  him  than  self,  urged  %  on  by  a 
Incious  sound  from  the  front  of  the 
Ise,  dispelled  the  impulse  toward  re- 
jjing.  Thrusting  his  well  filled  purse 
|  her  hand,  he  pushed  her  gently 
’  ugh  the  door,  with  a  hurried  promise 
provide  for  her  on  the  morrow.  Then, 
■Bing  off  all  appearance  of  agitation, 
Calmly  returned  to  the  parlor.  His 
Dmption  of  indifference  was  quite  un¬ 


necessary.  He  found  the  room  deserted. 
Startled,  at  first,  by  the  quiet  of  the 
apartment,  he  stopped  on  the  threshold 
and  gazed  amazedly  into  the  room.  But 
it  immediately  occurred  to  him  that  Jim- 
town’s  citizens  were  inclined  to  hasty 
departures,  and  that  his  wife  had,  no 
doubt,  gone  to  her  room.  Relieved,  he 
threw  himself  on  a  sofa  and  tried  to  think. 

Claycomb’s  inference  was  in  part  cor¬ 
rect.  The  reception  committee,  finding 
itself  deserted  by  its  host,  and  doubting 
its  ability  to  furnish  suitable  entertain¬ 
ment  for  its  host’s  bride,  alone  and  un¬ 
aided,  was  suddenly  afflicted  with  a.  pain¬ 
ful  embarrassment  and  an  excruciating 
desire  to  escape.  An  agonizing  silence 
fell  upon  the  company  and  all  of  Mrs. 
Claycomb’s  efforts  to  dissipate  it  proved 
futile.  Finally,  with  a  desperate  effort, 
Jim  McHale  advanced  and  offered  his 
hand  awkwardly  to  the  bride. 

“  I  reckon  it ’s  about  time  I  wuz  goin’. 
I  agreed  to  see  a  man  down  town  at 
eight  o’clock.  Jest  tell  Jack  how ’t  was. 
Sorry  to  leave  so  early.”  And  Jim 
dropped  the  hand  he  had  been  holding 
carefully,  as  he  would  have  held  one  of 
his  new  cut  glass  decanters,  and  without 
any  adieu  to  the  company,  made  a  bee 
line  for  the  door.  With  numerous  brisk 
nods  and  an  occasional  stiff  hand  shake, 
the  remainder  of  Jimtown’s  reception 
committee  bolted. 

Maud  Claycomb  stood  a  moment  in 
puzzled  silence ;  then  the  humorous  aspect 
of  the  affair  overcame  her,  and  she 
laughed  merrily.  The  next  instant  her 
face  grew  grave.  She  remembered  that 
Jack  had  been  absent  some  minutes  and 
she  thought  she  had  noticed  a  pallor  about 
his  lips  when  he  left  her.  Could  he  be 
ill  ?  She  stepped  hastily  into  the  hall 
and  started  in  search  of  him.  She  was 
not  familiar  with  the  house  and  wandered 
at  random  through  several  deserted  rooms. 
Suddenly  she  heard  a  voice  that  was  un- 
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mistakably  Jack’s,  but  the  tones  sounded 
harsh  and  unnatural.  Then  a  woman’s 
sobs.  Then  Jack’s  voice  again  and  this 
time  she  caught  the  words. 

The  door  slammed  and  she  heard -her 
husband’s  step  as  he  passed  back  through 
the  hall.  Stunned,  almost  petrified  by 
the  unavoidable  inference  she  drew  from 
his  words,  she  stood  leaning  against  the 
wall,  immovable.  A  shudder,  awful  in 
its  intensity,  passed  through  her  frame. 
Then  the  life  flowed  back,  and  thought, 
and  determination.  She  felt  cool  and 
calm  and  capable  as  never  bfeore.  As 
she  passed  through  the  hall  to  the  door 
Claycomb  had  closed  upon  the  woman’s 
cries  she  snatched  her  long  traveling 
cloak  from  its  hook  and  wrapped  it 
about  her  thin  dress. 

Down  the  hill,  through  rows  of 
Chinese  lanterns  and  smoking  torches, 
which  Jimtown’s  committee  had  forgot¬ 
ten  to  take  with  them,  into  the  narrow, 
crooked,  dimly  lighted  street  she  sped, 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  one  feminine  figure 
that  traversed  the  highway.  It  was  such 
a  slight  figure,  Maud  wondered  if  she 
were  not  mistaken,  until  suddenly  it 
turned  and  sat  down  on  a  door-step. 
Then  she  saw  the  burden  it  carried,  and 
no  longer  doubted.  Almost  immediately 
a  group  of  loungers  crowded  around. 
They  were  evidently  recruits  from  Jim¬ 
town’s  bridal  procession,  as  they  had 
not  yet  laid  aside  the  brilliant  regalia 
which  had  distinguished  them  earlier  in 
the  evening.  Maud  hesitated.  She 
could  not  enter  that  drunken  mob  to 
speak  to  the  woman.  The  men  were 
talking,  but  the  voices  were  at  first  so 
low  she  could  not  catch  the  words.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  piercing  shriek  rent  the  air  and 
Maud  started  forward.  She  could  see 
the  woman  now.  She  had  risen  and 
was  struggling  desperately  with  one  of 
the  hoodlums. 

“  Gentlemen.” 


1 

The  crowd  fell  back  at  the  courted; 
quiet  voice. 

“  Your  intentions  may  be  for^the  b| 
but  I  will  remove  all  responsibility  f  < 
you  for  tonight.  I  will  take  care  of  t 
child  and  its  mother.”  | 

Instantly  recognizing  the  calm,  del 
mined  face  that  confronted  them,  | 
men,  one  by  one,  slunk  off  until  Ma 
was  left  alone  with  their  victim.  Ma  n 
face  turned  to  a  deathly  pallor,  i 
swaying,  she  clutched  Maud’s  army 
support. 

“  Come,  you  are  ill.  We  must 
ten.”  And  half  leading,  half  dragging^ 
fainting  girl,  Maud  hurried  up  the A;v 
They  were  nearly  at  the  door  wlij 
Mabe  stopped,  apparently  realizing  y 
the  first  time  her  deliverer’s  in  e 
tion. 

“  Not  there.  I  can’t  go  there.”  : 

Discarding  the  support  she  had  )< 
mitted  while  ascending  the  hill,  she  sjj 
gered  and  the  next  instant  was  lying 
the  woman?s  feet,  unconscious. 

Mrs.  Claycomb  entered  the  hd 
quietly,  and  without  any  trace  of  € 
citement,  addressed  the  man  who  ji 
been  engaged  by  Jimtown  as  butler : 
the  evening. 

“  A  woman  has  fainted  just  outd 
the  door.  Please  come  and  carry  her 
No,  don’t  disturb  my  husband.  1  ^ 
call  him  directly  if  she  does  not  imme 
ately  recover.”  j 

; 

i 

Jack  Claycomb  tried  to  think.  At  t 
end  of  an  hour  he  had  evidently  If 
ceeded,  for,  rising  with  a  satisfied  sti 
on  his  face,  he  passed  from  the  j>| 
lor  to  the  chamber  he  had  elegantly 
nished  for  the  reception  of  his  brjc 
The  door  stood  slightly  ajar.  Rapid 
lightly,  he  pushed  it  open  and  went! 
A  rosy  effulgence  from  a  deep  shad 
lamp  filled  the  room.  He  stopped,  '! 
wildered.  The  richly  embroider 
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Imnterpane  was  slightly  raised,  show- 
ig  the  lines  of  a  delicate  form,  and  on 
le  snowy  pillows  lay  a  woman’s  face, 
ut  it  was  not  the  beautiful,  ivory  white 
)untenance,  with  its  crown  of  gold  and 
lyes  shining  up  out  of  azure  depths, 
fiat  he  had  imagined  as  lying  there, 
e  could  see  but  a  dim  outline  of  that* 
lice  as  it  leaned  over  the  pillows, 
purping  its  rightful  place  was  a  little, 
fellow-skinned,  black-eyed  creature, 
firning  and  twisting  in  delirium. 
s  For  a  moment  his  presence  was  un¬ 
priced.  Maud,  if  she  had  heard  him  at 
ill,  had  mistaken  him  for  one  of  the 
:?rvants.  Turning  to  take  up  a  glass  of 
jfedicine  from  an  adjoining  table,  she 
ffev  her  husband  standing  like  a  statue 
|  the  doorway.  She  drew  herself  to 
ier  full  height.  To  the  piercing  ques- 
jon  she  read  in  Claycomb’s  eyes  she  re¬ 
ponded  quietly,  though  with  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  repression  that  was  far  more 
ftrceful  than  any  avowed  condemnation 
buld  have  been. 

1  “  1  will  join  you  in  the  parlor  as  soon  as 
pe  is  better.  I  cannot  leave  her  now.” 
j<  Jack  started  forward,  about  to  grasp 
|er  hands  and  implore  her  forgiveness, 
Ir  explain  away  in  some  fashion  that  icy 
hok  from  her  countenance ;  but  she 
hrusther  hands  behind  her.  “  Not  now. 
later.  In  the  parlor.”  And  he  knew 
jer  dismissal  was  final. 

j  Hazily,  as  if  still  drowsy  from  last 
light’s  revelry,  the  big  red  sun  struggled 
Ip  over  Jimtown.  His  first  rays  crept 
h  around  the  dark  shades  and  put  to 
fname  the  tipsy  lights,  still  burning  in 
he  house  on  the  hill.  Yet  the  man  who 
fit  quietly  leaning  over  a  table,  his  head 
lasting  in  his  hands,  took  no  notice.  He 
lad  sat  there  all  night,  thinking,  think- 
lg,  one  awful  consciousness  brooding 
ke  a  nightmare  over  his  soul.  He  was 
ot  a  disreputable  man,  from  a  man’s 


point  of  view,  but  somehow  his  judg¬ 
ment  had  veered  round  and  had  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  look  at  himself  from  an 
entirely  different  standpoint.  It  was 
Maud  Claycomb’s  conscience  that  was 
berating  him,  not  his  own.  Six  years 
before,  when  they  had  pledged  their 
troth  in  the  little  New  York  village  and 
he  had  left  her  for  the  West,  their  prin¬ 
ciples  of  life  had  not  been  dissimilar. 
She  had  kept  the  trust  he  placed  in  her 
hands  that  day.  What  had  he  done  ? 
Judged  by  Jimtown’s  standard —  nothing. 
But  Jimtown  was  no  longer  his  judge. 
Instead,  a  woman,  strong  and  inflexible 
in  her  very  purity,  looked  down  on  his 
writhing  soul.  And  his  sentence.  He 
had  read  it  in  the  one  long,  cold  look  she 
had  turned  upon  him  eight  hours  before  : 
the  loss  of  her  love  which  was  more  to  him 
than  love  of  self,  the  loss  of  her  respect 
which  was  more  to  him  than  self-respect. 
Would  she  never  forgive  ?  Yes,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  woman  he  knew 
she  would  think  it  wrong  to  refuse  for¬ 
giveness.  But  he  was  also  just  as  cer¬ 
tain  that  she  would  never  forget.  The 
knowledge  she  had  that  night  gained  of 
him  would  stand  forever  between  them, 
a  greater  barrier  by  far  than  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  that  had  for  the  last  six 
years  held  them  apart.  He  tried  to  form 
some  line  of  future  action,  some  mitigat¬ 
ing  circumstance  that  would  serve  as  a 
partial  excuse.  He  could  think  of  no¬ 
thing  that  she  would  countenance  for  a 
moment. 

Once  he  thought  of  putting  on  a  bold 
front  and  charging  her  with  ignorance  of 
the  world  and  of  making  a  mountain  out 
of  a  molehill;  then,  with  dignity  and  some 
show  of  condescension,  offering  her 
sympathy  and  condolence  for  the  sudden 
shock,  that  had  she  lived  out  in  the  world 
more,  would  never  have  come  to  her. 
But  there  was  something  in  Maud’s  char¬ 
acter  that  made  him  discard  that  project 
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in  its  incipiency  ;  a  knowledge,  perhaps, 
that  it  would  only  bring  fresh  contempt 
on  his  head  and  remove  her  still  farther 
from  him.  While  dreading  her  coming,  it 
still  seemed  to  him  that  she  would  never 
come.  Several  times  he  started  to  go 
to  her,  feeling  that  he  could  endure  the 
suspense  no  longer  ;  but  he  always  sat 
down  again. 

The  room  was  gray  with  the  morning 
light,  sifted  through  the  thick  shades, 
when  the  door  opened  softly,  and  Maud 
entered.  Jack  raised  his  head  from  his 
hands  and  looked  at  her.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  gray  light  in  the  room,  perhaps 
the  long  night  of  watching,  but  he 
felt  as  he  looked  into  her  face  that  she, 
too,  had  suffered.  In  her  arms  she 
carried  a  bundle  of  soft,  white  woolens, 
and  from  its  folds  peeped  a  tiny,  serious, 
blinking  representative  of- humanity. 

For  one  long  minute  the  husband  and 
wife  gazed  into  each  others’  eyes.  Then 
Maud  glided  to  his  side  and  tenderly, 
silently,  laid  her  burden  in  his  arms. 
His  face  flushed,  but  there  was  nothing 
of  revenge  or  of  anger  in  her  eyes  as 
they  met  his  fierce  glance.  A  faint 
smile,  sweet  as  it  was  pitiful,  hovered 
around  her  lips  as  she  said,  almost  in  a 
whisper,  “Our  baby,”  and  a  moment 
later  added,  “  She  died  at  sunrise.” 

And  as  she  turned  to  leave  the  room, 
Jack  Claycomb  knew,  beyond  all  ques¬ 
tion,  what  she  had  meant  him  to  under¬ 
stand. 

II. 

THROUGH  the  long  hours  of  enforced 
mourning,  when  the  house  on  the  hill 
drew  behind  its  closed  shutters  and  hung 
its  head  under  the  rusty  crape  that  told 
the  world  its  sorrow,  Claycomb  watched 
his  wife  narrowly.  If  he  had  expected  any 
dramatic  display  of  emotion,  he  was  dis¬ 
appointed.  They  scarcely  met  except  at 
meals  and  then  he  had  no  reason  to  com¬ 


; 

'  I 

plain.  Her  voice,  as  she  addressed  hinj 
was  as  low  and  sweet  in  tones  as  it  h:.«; 
ever  been  ;  her  manner  as  gracious  anS 
thoughtful  of  his  comfort.  Her  very  a)! 
sence  of  fault  irritated  him.  If  she  h.u 
only  denounced  him,  loudly  and  harshl  A 
and  given  him  a  chance  for  reply  ;  or  i! 
-she  had  even  sulked  and  refused  to  spe; ij 
to  him,  he  would  have  been  happier 
But  this  complete  ignoring  of  the  frigtf 
ful  gulf  that  yawned  at  their  feet  dro'  i; 
him  frantic. 

When  the  modest  funeral,  with  its  oil 
chief  mourner — -Old  Solomon  —  w,i 
over,  the  household  settled  down  to i-j 
quiet,  natural  routine.  Jimtown  w.i 
somewhat  exercised  over  the  announc!?! 
ment  that  the  mayor’s  wife  “meant  ,c 
keep  Old  Solomon’s  gal’s  kid,”  but  Jin-; 
town,  while  enthusiastic  over  her  “chita 
of  a  woman,”  was  not  inclined  to  distuftj 
the  peace  of  the  house  on  the  hill.  F  >ij 
the  present  she  was  content  with  tie 
knowledge  that  she  possessed  the  “  get- 
nine  article,”  and  with  the  casu;  1 
glimpses  of  her  prize  obtained  when  Mr*. 
Claycomb  had  occasion  to  appear  on  ti  e 
street. 

The  illustrious  reception  committe  , 
after  an  exaggerated  description  of  tHe 
bride’s  charms,  lapsed  into  stubborn  re.- 
icence,  and  of  the  anticipated  account  f 
McHale’s  eloquent  speech,  and  the  glor¬ 
ious  victory  of  Jimtown’s  oratory  ovt»r 
the  woman  from  the  East,  Jimtown  Wc(s 
left  in  painful  ignorance. 

Two  weeks  dragged  by,  with  no  per¬ 
ceptible  change  in  Jimtown’s  bride.  Htjr 
hours  were  largely  occupied  in  the  roon 
from  whence  Mabe  Solomon’s  spirit  haj 
taken  its  flight,  caring  for  the  infarlt 
which  Fate  that  night  gave  birth  to  he:;. 
Had  it  been  her  own  child,  it  could  net 
have  received  more  devoted,  more  lovinfe 
attention.  Into  this  room  Jack  ClayconD 
never  came  ;  and  seldom,  except  to  go  tj> 
her  meals,  did  his  wife  leave  it. 
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iThere  were  times,  usually  after  the 
fuse  had  grown  still  at  night  and  Clay- 
nb  was  convinced  of  his  wife’s  uncon- 
busness  in  sleep,  that  he  sought  the 
per  hall  and  indulged  himself  in  the 
'll  misery  of  standing  at  her  door,  and 
tening  for  her  quiet  breathing,  and 
Iging,  longing,  longing  to  enter  and 
te  her  in  his  arms  and  implore  her  for- 
feness.  But  he  always  went  away,  as 
jietly  and  stealthily  as  he  came. 

One  night,  as  he  stood  leaning  against 
j;  door  casing,  lost  in  suffering,  he  was 
rtled  by  the  sound  of  sobbing,  sup- 
[ssed  at  first,  then  less  restrained.  He 
need  around  him.  No,  he  was  not 
•staken.  It  came  from  the  other  side 
the  panels.  He  pressed  his  head 
inst  the  door  and  listened  ;  then,  with 
jreat  impulse  of  sympathy  that  over¬ 
due  all  pride  and  all  fear  of  condemna- 
n,  he  turned  the  knob  and  went  in. 
ie  lights  were  burning  low,  and  a  soft 
fade  barred  their  rays  from  the  little 
lb,  where  slept  the  innocent  life  that 
Id  crept  between  this  man  and  this 
aman.  By  the  bed,  on  her  knees,  her 
;:e  buried  in  the  coverings,  sobbing  as 
fly  a  woman  can  sob,  Jack  Claycomb 
|w  his  wife. 
j“  Darling.” 

Maud  sprang  to  her  feet,  her  face  quiv- 
ng  with  long  repressed  anguish. 
“Maud,  my  wife,  my  darling,”  and 
laycomb  would  have  taken  her  in  his 
ns.  But  Maud  turned  away,  hopeless- 
.  as  one  dying  of  hunger  when  offered 
>tone. 

i“  Maud,  won't  you  listen  to  me,  won’t 
■‘u  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
Ve  you,  love  you  with  all  the  strength 
my  nature,  and  that  1  have  never 
jivered  one  instant  in  that  love?  Dar- 
g,  can’t  you  see  what  misery  you  are 
■using?  Don’t  you  care?  Don't  you 
re  even  enough  to  forgive?” 

“  You  don’t  understand,  Jack.  Care? 


I  would  give  my  life  for  one  short  half 
hour  of  such  faith,  and  love,  and  happi¬ 
ness,  as  you  robbed  me*of  on  that  awful 
night  two  weeks  ago.  But  it ’s  gone, 
gone,  gone.  You  can’t  give  it  back.  O, 
my  God  !  if  I  could  but  have  died  then, 
died  in  ignorance  !  ’' 

Like  most  strong,  self-sustained,  unde¬ 
monstrative  natures  that,  once  liberated, 
fly  to  an  extreme  almost  beyond  concep¬ 
tion,  Maud  passed  into  a  frenzy  of  grief 
too  abandoned  for  words.  Recovering, 
after  a  time,  she  went  on,  “Don’t 
think,  Jack,  that  it  is  because  I  want  to 
hurt  you,  to  hurt  you  because  you  hurt 
me, — I  have  been  afraid  you  would  think 
that.  And  it  is  n’t  that,  at  all.  I  do  for¬ 
give  you.  I  think  I  even  forgave  you 
that  night.  But,  Jack,  I  lost  my  husband 
then,  lost  him  forever.  You  are  not  the 
man  I  married,  not  the  man  I  loved  and 
trusted  and  married,  for  that  man  never 
existed,  except  in  my  imagination.  You 
represented  him,  and  I  thought  I  was 
marrying  a  reality ;  a  man  strong,  and 
noble,  and  good,  a  man  who  would  raise 
me  up  to  a  true  and  lovely  life, — my  ideal 
of  manhood.  And  then  that  awful  night 
came  and  I  learned  I  had  married  the 
wrong  man  ;  I  had  married  you  instead 
of  the  man  I  worshiped.  Don’t  you  see 
how  worthless  my  forgiveness  is  ? — how 
little  it  counts  ?  Forgiveness  will  not 
bring  back  my  faith  in  you,  will  not  bring 
back  my  love.” 

“  You  are  cruel,  Maud.”* 

“1  don’t  want  to  be,  Jack.  1  would 
spare  you  if  I  could,  but,  feeling  as  I  do, 
you  could  not  help  but  learn  it,  some¬ 
time.” 

“  Then  it  is  all  over  ?  ” 

“  I  am  afraid  it  is.  Oh,  why  could  you 
not  have  been  what  I  thought  you  ? — 
what  you  led  me  to  believe  you  were  !  ” 

“Let  me  be  that,  yet,  Maud.  Give 
me  a  chance  to  prove  to  you  that  you  did 
not  marry  the  wrong  man.” 
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“It’s  too  late,  Jack.  Trust  once 
abused,  never  recovers.  I  would  be  al¬ 
ways  suspecting  you.  It  would  take 
years,  at  least,  to  convince  me  that  you 
were  even  honest  in  your  intentions.  It 
is  not  that  I  do  not  want  to  believe  in 
you,  but  I  can’t.” 

“  And  is  there  no  hope?  Do  not  tell 
me  it  must  always  be  like  this.” 

“  O,  I  don’t  know.  1  don’t  know.  I 
can  see  no  other  way.  I  wish  I  could.” 

A  silence  fell  upon  them,  a  silence  deep 
through  exhaustion  of  words.  A  half 
hour  may  have  passed,  when  Jack  turned 
to  go.  Part  way  to  the  door,  he  stopped 
and  came  back. 

“  Say  you  forgive  me  again,  Maud, 
before  1  go.  Forgive  me  all  this  suffer¬ 
ing  that  i  am  now.  powerless  to  pre¬ 
vent.” 

“  I  do  forgive  you,  Jack,  if  that  is  any 
comfort,”  and  Maud  placed  her  strong 
white  hands  in  his. 

Claycomb  raised  them  to  his  lips  and 
kissed  them  passionately.  Then  he 
turned  and  went  quickly  from  the  room. 

One  day,  when  the  infant  Maud  Clay- 
comb  had  established  in  her  home  had 
grown  to  be  a  toddling,  lisping  little  inter¬ 
rogation  point,  with  great  wondering 
brown  eyes,  and  a  question  always  hang¬ 
ing  on  his  baby  lips,  he  strayed  into  a 
room  that  opened  up  a  new  world  to  him. 
Seated  in  a  great  revolving  chair,  by  a 
desk  strewn  Vith  papers,  was  a  man  of 
whom  he  had  a  very  limited  range  of 
knowledge.  He  had  occasionally  met 
the  gentleman  coming  up  the  steps  as  he 
descended  them,  preparatory  to  his  reg¬ 
ular  morning  ride,  and  he  had  frequently 
caught  glimpses  of  the  same  dignified  per¬ 
sonage,  moving  about  the  halls  of  his 
mamma’s  house,  but  he  had  never  been 
honored  with  an  introduction.  The  time 
had  evidently  arrived  for  him  to  make 
the  stranger’s  acquaintance.  He  toddled 


up  to  the  knees  of  the  very  big  man,  a 
laying  his  hands  familiarly  on  the  lo  vj 
fingers,  that  were  doubtless  placed  the 
for  the  purpose,  he  looked  up  into  the  ; 
tonished  eyes  of  the  other,  and  smiled,' 
The  advance  was  not  encouraged, 
must  explain  a  little. 

“  Mamma  gone  down  town.  Me  ’ore]] 
some.  Me  don’t  ’ike  James.  Me  ’an 
to  ’tay  here.  Don’t  oo  ’ike  ’ ittle  boys! 
Oo  ’re  my  papa,  ain’t  oo?  James  sez 


is. 


Claycomb  was  dumbfounded.  He  hi1 
always  regarded  the  child  with  an  indit 
ference  that  amounted  almost  to  dislike! 
Since  that  first  morning  when  Maud  hill 
placed  the  infant  in  his  arms,  she  hjij 
never  intruded  on  his  privacy  with  fejj 
baby.  In  accepting  her  decision  as  |t| 
their  future  relations,  he  had  not  i q] 
cepted  the  child ;  and  Maud,  as  tji 
months  went  by,  had  come  to  feel  that  h\ 
never  would.  Now  here  was  the  chjq 
settling  the  matter  himself,  by  claiming  i 


relationship  he  had  silently  denied. 
was  preposterous,  but  at  the  same  tin:: 


a  little  amusing. 

The  boy  was  growing  impatient" 
Clutching  the  big  man’s  sleeve,  he  pull 
and  tugged  himself  up  to  a  level  whe>: 
he  could  look  him  straight  in  the  eyaf 
Something  he  saw  there  pleased  him,  D 
with  a  little,  gurgling  laugh,  he  laid  1  i 
soft,  warm  cheek  against  the  strangef 
face,  stole  his  chubby  arms  about  tjif 
stranger’s  neck,  and  said  confident!!/: 
“  Oo  do  ’ike  me,  Papa.”  jj 

Was  it  pity  for  the  lonesome  little  fjf 
low,  or  the  gratification  of  a  heart  achiij 


for  some  demonstration  of  affection,  ) 

P 


was  it  the  paternal  instinct,  roused  for  t ?u 
first  time,  that  dropped  the  great  tea 
on  the  silky  curls  and  caused  this  strong 
immovable  man  to  fold  the  baby  form 
his  breast  and  press  passionate  kisses 
the  plump  little  cheeks  ?  Whatever 
was,  it  satisfied  the  boy. 
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After  that,  “  Teddy,”  as  Jack  came  to 
I  him  through  lack  of  a  formal  chris- 
Mng,  and  everybody  else  adopted  as  a 
ief  from  the  optgrown  “Baby,”  which 
*  boy  had  grown  to  resent,  was  a  fre- 
|ent  visitor  to  Claycomb’s  apartments. 
Jt  he  always  came  alone  ;  and  though 
f  chatted  to  Maud  for  hours  about  the 
nderful  sights  in  “  Papa’s  room,”  he 
cained  only  a  smile  or  a  “  Yes,  dar- 
5,”  for  an  answer. 

During  the  quiet  tragedy  that  was  be- 
i  enacted  in  the  house  on  the  hill,  Jim- 
vn  was  not  an  idle  spectator.  Jimtown 
s  booming.  A  railroad,  ostentatiously 
lowing  the  old  stage-line  out  of  exist- 
pe,  daily  overran  the  town  with  East- 
1  tourists  and  Eastern  capitalists,  and 
estern  speculators.  J.  Hopkinson 
vight,  of  San  Francisco,  who  owned 
e  controlling  interest  in  the  aforesaid 
lroad,  had  also  bought  up  two  thi-rds 
all  the  available  real  estate  in  and 
bund  Jimtown,  to  the  .great  astonish- 

I. int  of  that  unsophisticated  settlement, 
:d  was  daily  and  enthusiastically  rest¬ 
ating  that,  “  Jimtown  was  the  Chicago 
the  Coast,  with  the  finest  natural  re- 

urces  for  trade  and  commerce,  gen- 
'men,  with  its  lumber  and  its  gold,  its 
aeyards  and  its  orchards,  gentlemen, 
the  richest  investment  for  Eastern  cap- 
*1  that  the  Pacific  Coast  had  ever 
,:ered.” 

^And  the  gentlemen  addressed,  en- 
jused  by  J.  Hopkinson  Dwight’s  elo- 
ience,  poured  into  Jimtown  to  inspect 
e  natural  resources,  and  search  for  the 
neyards  and  orchards  which,  for  some 
laccountable  reason,  they  failed  to  dis- 
ver ;  but  the  lumber  they  found  in  pro- 
feion,  and  so  astonished  were  they  at 
je  size  of  the  great  trees,  and  the  fab- 
bus  stories  of  others,  “just  over  the 

II,  gentlemen,  a  little  too  far  to  include 
our  drive  of  today,”  that  they  forgot 
look  for  the  gold,  and  were  satisfied. 


With  the  railroad,  and  the  tourists, 
and  the  speculators,  came  the  wives  of 
the  tourists,  and  the  daughters  of  the 
capitalists,  and  Jimtown  was  Jimtown 
no  longer.  Grand  balls  at  the  “Dwight 
House,”  with  orchestra  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  grandes  toilettes  that  bore  the 
stamp  of  Worth,. so  dazzled  the  eyes  of 
masculine  Jimtown  that  the  house  on  the 
hill  and  the  mayor’s  wife  were  well-nigh 
forgotten. 

Until  the  collapse  came,  and  with  it, 
as  if  in  vengeance  on  the  stubborn  town 
that  refused  to  develop  its  natural  re¬ 
sources  to  the  proportions  anticipated  by 
Eastern  capitalists,  a  conflagration  that 
threatened  to  sweep  Jimtown  from  the 
map  of  California.  It  was  rumored  that 
the  disaster  had  some  well  defined  con¬ 
nection  with  an  insurance  policy  held  by 
one  J.  Hopkinson  Dwight,  and  was  not 
altogether  a  surprise  to  that  wealthy 
speculator,  but  I  will  not  vouch  for  the 
authority  of  the  statement.  Considering 
its  houseless  condition,  Jimtown  had  all 
it  could  attend  to  for  the  next  few  months, 
without  inquiring  into  the  affairs  of  J. 
Hopkinson  Dwight.  With  the  exception 
of  the  house  on  the  hill,  and  “  Old  Sol¬ 
omon’s”  hut  under  the  hill,  Jimtown  was 
homeless. 

As  the  hungry  flames,  satiated  with 
devastation,  slept  under  the  charred 
timbers  and  smoking  ashes  of  Jimtown’s 
glory,  Jack  Claycomb  burst  into  the 
great  house,  which  had  stood  through  it 
all  like  an  indifferent  and  uninterested 
spectator  of  its  neighbors'  sorrows.  His 
clothes  were  torn  and  fire-eaten,  his  face 
black  with  smoke,  his  hands  concealed 
under  rolls  of  dirty  flannel,  hastily  im¬ 
provised  to  protect  their  quivering  flesh 
from  the  pitiless  air.  Maud,  who  had 
been  watching  the  fire  from  a  window, 
met  him  in  the  hall. 

“  Is  it  all  over,  Jack  ?” 

“  Yes,  nearly,  but  the  town ’s  gone. 
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There ’s  a  lot  of  people  down  there  who 
have  n’t  a  sign  of  a  shelter.  I  ran  up  to 
see  what  we  could  do  for  them.  Do  you 
think  you  could  stow  them  away  some¬ 
where  for  the  rest  of  the  night  ?  There 
are  some  women  and  children  among 
them,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  only  hab¬ 
itable  place  left.” 

“  Certainly,  we  ’ll  take  in  all  we  can. 
Tell  them  to  come  up  and  we  ’ll  make 
room  for  them  somehow.  But,  Jack,  you 
look  ill.  You  are  not  hurt  ?  O,  your 
hands  !  Are  they  burned,  Jack  ?” 

“  Never  mind.  I  must  hurry  back.” 
And  he  ran  down  the  steps,  down  the 
hill,  and  out  of  sight  in  the  smoking, 
cloudy  blackness  of  the  night. 

In  fifteen  minutes  he  was  back,  and 
with  him  a  curious  company  of  lumber¬ 
men,  saloon  keepers,  subdued  women  in 
loud  apparel,  and  an  occasional  child 
with  apparently  no  connection  with  the 
rest  of  the  crowd.  Fortunately  for  them¬ 
selves,  the  Dwight  House  had  been 
closed  for  two  weeks,  and  sometime  be¬ 
fore  the  fire  originated,  all  tourists  took 
their  departure. 

Jimtown  alone  had  suffered. 

Throwing  wide  open  the  doors,  Maud 
urged  the  homeless  citizens  to  find  what 
rest  they  could,  and  without  waiting  to 
see  them  settled,  turned  to  bind  up  and 
soothe  her  husband’s  painful  wounds. 
She  tore  the  rude  bandages  from  his 
hands  and  with  gentle,  careful  fingers 
applied  the  simple  remedies  her  house 
afforded.  Then,  when  she  had  watched 
him  fall  into  the  sound  sleep  of  exhaus¬ 
tion,  she  wandered  through  the  house, 
finding  many  another  scorched  hand  tor¬ 
menting  its  owner  into  wakefulness,  and 
tenderly  she  bound  them  up  and  allayed 
their  suffering. 

As  she  left  the  room  where  Bill  Mor¬ 
rison  lay  stretched  on  the  floor,  a  big 
bandage  wound  around  his  forehead,  and 
one  arm  in  a  sling,  he  turned  over  and 


1 

j 

j 

remarked  to  his  nearest  neighbor,  “  I  ( 
yer  what  ’t  is,  Jake,  Jimtown  know, 
what  she  wuz  about  when  she  impost 
that  woman.” 

Several  weeks  passed  by,  weeks  1 
dire  confusion  in  the  house  on  the  Iijl 
weeks  of  destruction  and  creation  inti 
valley  below ;  and  a  new  Jimtown  aioji 
out  of  the  ashes  of  the  Dwight  bow 
When  the  last  grateful  guest  had  0 
parted,  the  mayor’s  household  quid 
resumed  its  former  uneventful  routinj 
with  one  exception.  During  the  for:1 
confinement  in  the  mayor’s  house,  Teec' 
and  Bill  Morrison  became  inseparall 
and  after  Morrison’s  departure  for  hj 
new  quarters,  Teddy  was  frequentl 
missing,  and  after  frightened  sear: 
usually  discovered  in  Bill’s  little  shat.1i 
at  the  other  end  of  the  town.  How  l 
learned  its  location  or  succeeded 
finding  his  way  there,  remained  a  my 
tery. 

One  afternoon,  as  the  Clay  cor. 
household  was  about  to  start  en  ma >. 

J 

in  search  of  Teddy,  who,  a  half  h<,i 
before,  was  supposed  to  be  contented 
playing  in  the  back  yard,  Bill  Morris) 
climbed  the  long  hill,  bearing  a  precici 
burden  in  his  arms.  Maud,  catchii 
sight  of  his  white  face  and  the  child  s: 
knew  must  be  her  own,  flung  open  tjf 
door  and  ran  down  the  steps  to  mfi 
him.  He  tenderly  laid  the  boy  in  lj( 
arms.  1 

“  Not  dead  ?”  she  gasped. 

“  No,  he  ain’t  dead,  Ma’am.  He  ah 
dead.  Jes’  fainted.  He  ’ll  come  rou(: 
all  right  in  a  nour  er  so.  Jes’  give  h;: 
time.”  But  the  nonchalant  air  Bill  | 
tempted  to  assume  was  in  strange  keel; 
ing  with  his  white  face  and  trembli 
hands. 

Hurrying  into  the  house,  Maud  Id 
her  boy  on  a  couch,  unloosed  his  wai| 
and  felt  for  the  little  heart  she  fear! 
had  stopped  beating  forever.  After 

! 
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time,  she  thought  she  detected  a  faint 
movement.  Then  she  turned  to  Bill, 
who  was  still  waiting  in  the  doorway. 

“  What  is  it  ?  How  did  it  happen?” 

“  McHale’s  team  run  away  jest  ez 
Teddy  wuzon  the  crossin’.  Knocked  him 
down,  flat.  Hurt  his  back,  1  reckon. 
What  ken  I  do,  Ma’am  ?” 

“Mr.  Claycomb  is  at  the  lumber  yards. 
Tell  him  to  telegraph  for  a  doctor  and 
come  as  quick  as  he  can.” 

For  three  days  Teddy  lingered  on  the 
portal,  days  divided  between  hope  and 
despair,  days  in  which  the  two  anxious 
watchers  knew  no  rest,  and  Teddy  re¬ 
mained  unconscious  of  the  anguish  he 
was  causing.  Towards  morning  of  the 
fourth  night  he  suddenly  opened  his  big 
brown  eyes,  which  seemed  to  have 
grown  brighter  with  suffering.  On  op¬ 
posite  sides  of  his  little  bed  sat  the  hus¬ 
band  and  wife,  divided  still  by  the  frail 
life  that  fluttered  between  them.  Teddy 
glanced  first  at  one,  then  at  the  other. 
He  reached  out  his  little  hands  to  them. 
Breathlessly,  they  listened  for  the  words 
they  felt  sure  were  coming. 

“Papa  here,  Mamma  here, —  Teddy 
sick  ?” 

“  Yes,  darling,”  Maud  answered  tear¬ 
fully,  “  Teddy ’s  a  very  sick  little  boy.” 

“  Mamma  loves  Teddy.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  my  little  boy,”  and  Maud 
pressed  a  kiss  on  his  baby  lips. 

Then  Teddy  turned  his  eyes  to  Jack. 

“  Papa  loves  Teddy.” 

“Yes,  my  darling,”  fervently. 

Teddy  lay  quiet  a  moment,  apparently 
thinking. 

“  Papa  here,  Mamma  here.”  And  his 
face  bore  a  troubled  look  as  if  he  were 


puzzled  about  something.  Sudde  i 
brightened. 

“  Papa  loves  Mamma.” 

Jack  started  at  the  child’s  di‘ 
ment. 

“  Yes,  dear.” 

“  And  Mamma  loves  Papa.” 

Maud  hesitated  and  a  pained  look 
into  Teddy’s  eyes. 

“Yes,  Teddy.” 

Teddy  looked  relieved.  After  a  ] 
he  fell  into  a  quiet  sleep  and  wljl 
awoke  at  daybreak,  it  was  in  a  v 
where  warm  hearts  like  Teddy’s  aij] 
isfied  with  love. 

The  night  after  they  had  laielj 
away,  lovingly,  tenderly,  as  preckJ 
death  as  he  had  been  in  life,  the- : 
and  woman  whose  lives  he  had  ij 
sciously  parted  sat  in  the  parlor  tod] 
for  the  first  time  since  that  other}] 
burdened  night,  five  years  before. ?| 
reclining  on  a  couch,  Maud  was  wj] 
quietly.  Jack  arose  and  stood  »j 
out  of  a  window  at  the  other  end  )j 
room.  After  a  time  he  turned  suj] 
and  strode  over  to  his  wife’s  side?! 
laid  his  hand  on  her  head  and  call 
back  the  wavy  hair  from  her  for  ‘1 
Maud  started.  For  five  years  hj| 
not  offered  to  touch  her.  She  c 
up  into  his  eyes.  They  were  plead 
tender. 

“  Maud,  did  you  tell  him  the  1r 
Or  did  you  say  it  just  to  Y 
him?”  ji 

Maud’s  eyes  drooped,  and  thei 
crept  up  into  her  white  face. 

“  Did  you  mean  it?” 

She  slipped  her  hands  into  he 
band’s. 

EgfA  Robhf 
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HE  Cotton  States  and  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition,1  held  at 
Atlanta,  from  September  18th 
to  December  31st,  1895,  is 
now  a  subject  of  the  past. 
Its  occurrence  will  hereafter 
occupy  a  page  in  the  history 
jr  country,  and  simple  justice  requires 
at  least  a  brief  record  should  be 
e  of  the  part  California  played  in  that 
it  enterprise.  Justice  also  requires 
credit  should  be  given  to  those  that 
je  it  possible  for  California  to  put 
f  in  evidence  at  Atlanta.  No  one, 
laps,  will  deny  that  but  for  the  en- 
rise  and  energy  of  the  California 
e  Board  of  Trade,  there  would  have 
h.  no  exhibit  from  California  at  the 
it  Southern  Exposition.  But  the 
:e  Board  of  Trade  could  not  have 
pmplished  the  work  alone.  It  had 
will,  and  the  organization  to  execute 
jf  manage;  it  had  much  of  the  material 
essary  for  a  creditable  display,  and 

report  by  Honorable  J.  A.  Filcher,  Secretary  and 
ager  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Trade. 


the  means  to  get  more;  it  needed  only 
money.  This,  through  its  organization, 
it  felt  able  to  raise,  and  though  the  times 
were  dull  and  inauspicious  for  such  a 
work,  it  undertook  the  task  with  a  deter 
mination  to  succeed.  The  counties  were 
appealed  to,  and  through  the  kindly 
offices  of  Governor  James  H.  Budd,  a 
State  convention  of  Supervisors  was 
called  to  meet  in  San  Francisco  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  question  of 
assisting  the  State  Board  of  Trade  in  its 
efforts  to  make  an  exhibit  at  Atlanta. 

Only  a  few  counties  were  represented 
at  this  convention,  but  those  few  re¬ 
sponded  promptly.  After  the  objects  of 
the  meeting  were  fully  explained  by  the 
Manager  and  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Mr.  Hugh  Craig,  First  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  whose  public-spiritedness  had 
prompted  him  to  be  present  at  the  Super¬ 
visors’  convention,  made  a  few  remarks 
urging  generous  action,  and  supplemented 
them  by  pledging  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
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merce  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
This  was  promptly  followed  by  subscrip¬ 
tions  from  the  different  counties  repre¬ 
sented,  until  the  sum  subscribed  was 
something  over  three  thousand  dollars. 
With  this  much  encouragement  from  the 
Supervisors’  Convention,  the  Board  of 
Trade  at  once  sent  out  appeals  for  addi¬ 
tional  assistance  from  counties  that  had 
no  representatives  at  the  Convention. 
Quite  a  number  responded  favorably,  un¬ 
til  the  amount  thus  pledged  aggregated 


$5,400.00  : — 

San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. .  $250x0 

Santa  Clara  County . 500.00 

Stanislaus  County . 100.00 

Yolo  County .  100.00 

Contra  Costa  County  . .  250  00 

Colusa  County . 150.00 

Kern  County . .  •  . .  150.00 

Napa  County  .  250.00 

N evada  County .  2 50. 00 

Alameda  County .  300.00 

Tehama  County  .  250.00 

Monterey  County . . .  . .  250.00 


Los  Angeles  County .  $250)' 

Santa  Barbara  County .  25 f 

Glenn  County .  25I 

Ventura  County . ici 

San  Francisco  City  and  County .  i,ocJ 

Sonoma  County  .  254! 

Sacramento  County .  25J 

Solano  County .  icf 

Placer  County .  15I 

$5,4c| 

About  the  same  time  two  or  three  hi 
dred  dollars  were  donated  by  banks  I 
individuals  of  San  Francisco,  which  !|j 
applied  in  relieving  the  Board’s  condi  ii 
in  relation  to  a  few  claims  that  remai| 
unpaid  from  the  work  of  installing  i| 

exhibit  at  Number  575  Market  Street.  I 

if 

above  mentioned  sum  of  $5,400.00,  thji 
fore,  was  all  that  was  available  for  Ij 
Atlanta  Exposition.  On  this  amount  | 
Board,  after  some  hesitation  and  vli 
some  misgivings,  determined  to  underfi 
the  work.  For  so  great  a  task  this  see;® 
like  a  small  amount,  especially  whe  l  j 
was  known  that  public  sentiment  in  (d| 
ifornia  would  not  favor  attempting  ail 
thing  at  Atlanta  unless  it  could  be  c;a! 
on  a  scale  that  would  reflect  credit  on  tj 
State.  But  there  were  conditions  ;ti 
rendered  a  large  amount  of  money . o 
necessary.  In  the  first  place,  we  vjjj 
offered  five  thousand  feet  of  space  freijj 
the  Exposition  Company.  In  the  sealj 
place,  the  State  Board  of  Trade  had  ill 
permanent  exhibit  most  of  the  matij 
necessary  for  a  creditable  display  ofil 
State’s  resources  ;  and  in  the  third  plju| 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  had  cj)| 
voluntarily  forward  with  the  geneici 
offer  to  haul  free  to  New  Orleans  ancj  I 
turn  all  the  material.  Subsequently,  4f| 
reaching  Atlanta,  I  succeeded  in  obtaiir 
free  transportation  for  our  exhibit  if 
ways  over  the  lines  connecting  witnl 
Southern  Pacific  at  New  Orleans  and  It 
ning  through  to  Atlanta.  In  this  wcjr 
received  valuable  assistance  from  J,1| 
Southern  Pacific  Company’s  able  reojj 
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jmtative  at  Atlanta,  Mr.  H.  W.  Nathan, 
r  which  1  wish  here  to  make  due  ac- 
jiowledgment.  The  Louisville  and  Nash- 
lle  Railroad  consented  to  haul  our  freight 
?e  both  ways  between  New  Orleans  and 
Dntgomery,  the  Atlanta  and  West  Point 
i.ilroad  consented  to  haul  it  free  both 
ays  between  Montgomery  and  Atlanta, 
d  the  Southern  Railroad,  which  had  the 
ly  track  running  into  the  Exposition 
founds,  consented  to  switch  our  cars 
jiithout  charge  from  the  main  depot  at 
jlanta  to  the  Exposition.  These  conces- 
ms  from  the  roads  east  of  the  Mississippi 
jver  amounted  to  about  $100.00  a  car, 

•  in  the  neighborhood  of  $800.00.  The 
jnceissions  made  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
pmpany  in  freight  and  transportation 
nounted  to  about  $3,250.00  more,  mak- 
g  the  aggregate  assistance  received 
bm  the  transportation  companies  named, 
fciout  $4,050.00.  This,  it  will  be  remem- 
red,  is  counting  the  freight  only  one 
fay,  the  same  as  charged  by  most  Eastern 
ads  for  individual  or  commercial  exhib- 
>.  It  was  these  liberal  concessions  that 
ade  it  possible  for  California,  under  the 
rection  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade,  to 
ake  the  showing  at  Atlanta  which  it  did, 

1  the  small  sum  of  money  available,  and 
feel,  as  manager  of  the  work,  and  rep- 
senting  California  as  I  did  at  the  Atlanta 
xposition,  I  should  be  lacking  in  grati- 
de  and  duty  were  I  to  fail  in  this  report 
make  due  and  grateful  acknowledgment 
1  behalf  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade  in 
irticular,  and  the  State  of  California  in 
|meral,for  the  very  generous  assistance- 
jndered  by  the  transportation  companies 
have  named. 

As  soon  as  it  was  determined  to  go  to 
Stlanta,  a  competent  man,  Mr.  Frank  L. 
^nders  of  Lincoln,  was  sent  out  by  the 
ate  Board  of  Trade  to  different  parts  of 
California-  to  collect  and  send  in  suitable 
jiaterial  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
-neral  exhibit.  Some  desirable  material 
as  thus  secured,  though  on  the  whole 
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he  did  not  meet  with  as  much  success  as 
was  expected.  A  requisition  was  at  the 
same  time  made  on  different  wine  growers 
for  donations  to  replenish  the  Board’s 
wine  exhibit,  and  with  the  generosity  that 
has  always  characterized  these  people, 
they  responded  liberally.  New  material, 
including  dried  fruits,  nuts,  woods,  wines, 
grains,  etc.,  was  collected  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  short  space  of  time  available. 
A  fine  collection  of  grains  was  sent  in  by 
the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange,  and 
the  State  Mining  Bureau  contributed  a 
fine  classified  exhibit  of  California  min¬ 
erals.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  valuable  services  rendered 
by  Mr.  1.  H.  Thomas,  of  this  Board,  in 
contributing  and  preparing  a  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  fruits  in  jars,  including  one  five 
gallon  jar  of  peaches,  that  weighed  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  ounces  each,  and 
which  attracted  more  attention  and  pro¬ 
voked  more  comment  than  any  other  one 
item  of  our  exhibit. 

In  due  time  a  contract  was  let  for  pack- 
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and  loading  the  State  Board  of  Trade 
ibit  and  the  material  thus  collected, 

!  on  the  23d  of  August,  accompanied 
Mr.  Phil  M.  Baier  of  Porterville,  an 
erienced  exposition  man  and  an  artist 
he  work  of  installation,  I  started  by 
j  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  famous  Sun- 
Route  for  Atlanta. 

luring  the  work  preliminary  to  starting, 
p  had  been  more  or  less  correspond- 
p  between  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber 
Commerce  and  the  State  Board  of 
jde  with  the  view  of  having  the  two 
!ies  unite  their  forces  and  exhibits  in 
J  grand  State  display.  This  would 
bably  have  been  done  had  not  some 

Ible  arisen,  just  before  we  were  ready 
?ave  California,  regarding  the  matter 
pace.  President  Collier,  of  the  Expo- 
»n,  telegraphed,  that  owing  to  the 
it  demand  for  room,  they  had  been 
pelled  to  dispose  of  the  five  thousand 
of  space  set  apart  in  the  Agricultural 
ding  for  California.  This  tended  for 
hile  to  confuse  matters.  The  wires 
e  kept  hot  for  a  few  days,  but  without 
sfactory  results.  Finally  Mr.  O.  P. 
>arty,  of  New  Orleans,  General  Trav- 
g  Passenger  Agent  of  the  Southern 
ific  Company,  through  whose  personal 
station  the  concession  of  free  space 
;  been  made  to  the  State  Board  of  T rade 
he  first  place,  was  asked  to  go  on  to 
mta  and  try  and  hold  the  Exposition 
)Ie  to  their  original  promise.  This  he 
lly  consented  to  do,  and  after  a  pro- 

fed  controversy,  he  succeeded  in  get- 
a  formal  grant  of  thirty-two  hundred 
of  space  free  in  the  Manufacturers’ 
Liberal  Arts  Building. 

11  the  meantime  Mrs.  S.  C.  Dooley,  of 
Angeles,  and  formerly  of  Atlanta, 
secured  a  concession  to  put  up  a 
cture  to  be  known  as  the  California 
;ding  and  had  given  a  five  thousand 
<ar  bond  to  make  a  display  therein  of 
jifornia  products.  She  had  used  all 
pL.  xxvii.— 29. 


means  possible  to  get  the  State  Board  of 
Trade’s  exhibit  in  her  building,  but 
failed.  She  then  turned  to  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Chamber  of  Commerce.  From 
what  I  have  learned  since,  I  think  she 
would  have  failed  there,  also,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
space  granted  to  the  State  Board  of 
Trade,  a  circumstance  that  made  it 
necessary  either  to  store  much  material 
that  was  available  for  Atlanta  or  put  up 
part  of  it  in  her  building.  In  this  emer¬ 
gency  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  accepted  from  Mrs.  Dooley  the 
offer  of  free  space  in  her  building.  Thus 
she  was  enabled  to  carry  her  point  and 
save  her  bond,  though  the  result  was 
confusing  to  visitors  and  led  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  never  ending  explanation  as  to 
why  there  were  two  California  exhibits, 
and  especially  why  the  State  exhibit  was 
not  in  the  California  Building.  The  situ¬ 
ation  was  also  more  or  less  humiliating 
to  Californians  for  the  reason  that  the 
exhibit  in  the  California  Building,  good 
and  ably  managed  as  it  was,  did  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  represent  any  more  than  one 
rich  section  of  our  State,  and  was,  there¬ 
fore,  not  expository  of  California’s  en¬ 
tire  resources ;  and  secondly,  because 
the  structure  itself,  though  having  on  it 
in  large  letters  the  word  “California,” 
was  the  plainest  and  poorest  and  cheap¬ 
est  on  the  grounds.  Yet,  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  I  wish  to  say  of  Mr.  Frank  Wiggins, 
Superintendent  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  amiable  and  very  effi¬ 
cient  wife,  ably  and  successfully  man¬ 
aged  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  exhibit, 
that  he  regretted  as  much  as  others 
could  the  necessity  which  compelled  him 
to  be  apart  from  the  general  State  ex¬ 
hibit  and  in  any  way  give  countenance 
to  the  cheap  and  plain  structure  that  by 
a  concession  which  we  were  unable  to 
annul,  bore  the  name  “California.” 
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Mr.  Wiggins  and  his  wife,  while  loyally 
and  efficiently  performing  their  duties  to 
the  section  of  the  State  which  they  speci¬ 
ally  represented,  never  failed  to  give  me 
their  hearty  assistance  and  friendly  co¬ 
operation  in  any  and  all  measures  and 
work  aimed  to  advance  the  general  re¬ 
putation  of  California,  and  increase  inter¬ 
est  in  our  State  as  one  undivided  com¬ 
monwealth.  In  all  matters  where  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  interests  were  involved,  we 
worked  in  perfect  harmony;  our  explana¬ 
tions  as  to  the  cause  of  there  being  two 
exhibits  were  as  agreed  upon,  visitors 
manifesting  interest  in  one  exhibit  were 
sent  to  the  other  to  see  the  rest  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  by  valuable  and  timely  sug¬ 
gestions  and  in  various  other  ways  both 
Mr.  Wiggins  and  his  good  wife  rendered 
me  all  the  assistance  they  could,  consist¬ 
ent  with  their  duties  to  the  section  of  the 
State  which  sent  them.  We  worked 
from  start  to  finish  in  the  most  friendly 
manner  and  with  a  perfect  understanding, 
and  our  efforts  were  united  in  overcom¬ 
ing  as  far  as  possible  the  bad  effects  and 
misunderstandings  likely  to  result  from 
two  California  exhibits.  But  all  this, 
while  perhaps  interesting  and  necessary 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  our  work  at 
Atlanta,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  digression. 

On  reaching  Atlanta,  late  in  August, 
Mr.  Baier  and  myself,  after  examining 
the  space  that  had  been  allotted  to  us,  at 
once  began  to  lay  it  off  and  plan  for  the 
installment  of  the  exhibit.  The  Exposi¬ 
tion  was  advertised  to  open  on  the  18th 
day  of  September,  and  for  a  work  so 
delicate  and  important  as  that  before  us 
there  was  no  time  to  spare.  I  made 
arrangements  with  a  planing  mill  to 
supply  us  with  what  lumber  and  milling 
material  we  might  need,  and  with  a  force 
of  workmen,  black  and  white,  skilled  and 
unskilled, —  mostly  unskilled, —  we  went 
energetically  to  work.  The  average 
Exposition  carpenter,  I  will  say  in  pass- 


! 

ing,  cannot  saw  a  board  off  squart; 
his  kit  of  tools  consists  of  a  dull  savl 
a  hammer.  The  merchants  of  A  1 
showed  a  disposition  to  raise  prices  | 
material  needed  for  installing  exli 
and  laborers  and  mechanics  asked  cl 
wages  with  the  privilege  of  coming  j. 
to  what  they  could  get.  The  syster 
delivering  goods  was  slow  and  pool , 
disgraceful  as  it  is  considered  ir , 
South,  where  colored  porters  are  cl 
had  for  the  asking,  I  soon  found  th  ii 
wanted  anything  in  a  hurry  (and  I ; 
erally  wanted  my  supplies  that  way) 
only  sure  means  of  getting  it  wl 
put  it  under  my  arm  or  on  my  shJ 
and  carry  it  to  the  grounds. 
resorting  to  this  I  tried  the  plan  of  ;i 
special  messengers,  but  found  in  { 
cases  it  took  from  twelve  to  twenty! 
hours  to  deliver  my  purchases.  l’| 
instance  1  made  three  separate  trip:  1 
roll  of  carpet,  and  finally  had  to  can, 
out  on  my  back  in  the  dark,  and} 
way  through  rain  and  mud,  with; 
weather  steaming  hot.  in  some  insta 
the  Atlanta  merchants  did  not  have 
we  wanted,  and  if  I  finally  induced j| 
to  send  for  the  article  required,  the 
Variably  sent  the  order  by  mail  and 
the  material,  however  small,  returijl 
freight.  To  a  man  with  a  big  jojl 
fronting  him,  and  a  limited  time  t<j| 
plete  it,  these  conditions  were  calcji 
to  cause  him  to  offend  the  sentimj:! 
that  Southern  city  fostered  by  its  hijr' 
and  one  churches.  But  the  petty 
noyances  and  aggravating  conditiojj 
cident  to  installing  a  big  exhibit 
short  time  in  a  strange  place  are  soli 
and  varied  that  you  can  better  ink; 
them  than  be  tried  by  their  enumer&i 
When  the  opening  day  came,  ajli| 
material  had  not  reached  Atlanta,  tjjjj 
had  worked  day  and  night,  often)  j 
improvised  light,  and  what. we  hal  J 
in  place,  and  to  the  credit  of  Caljr, 
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Were  in  better  shape  when  the  visit- 
jvvere  admitted  than  any  other  exhibit 
jonsequence  on  the  grounds,  except 
f  of  the  Federal  Government.  Sub- 
jiently  two  car-loads  of  material  came 
l3,  besides  incidental  small  shipments, 
we  were  working.,  re-arranging,  and 
.sionally  constructing,  for  at  least 
5  weeks  after  the  Fair  opened.  Dur- 
J;his  time  1  planned  to  do  most  of  our 
Y  work  at  night  and  the  clean  work 
-jay  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  and 
id  the  visitors. 

’;ur  exhibit  from  the  opening  day  was 
jtly  admired,  and  when  finally  corn¬ 
ed,  it  was  freely  admitted  to  be  the 
:  artistic  and  attractive  on  the 
nds.  The  arrangement  was  consid- 
|  by  far  the  neatest,  most  perman- 
and  best,  and  the  quality  and  variety 
ur  products  forced  from  visitors  a 
ession  of  ejaculations  of  surprise, 
■iration,and  wonder.  The  comments 
Fd  momentarily  on  the  floor  were  of  a 
facter  calculated  to  please  the  ear  of 
lalifornian,  and  when,  as  the  Fair 
i-ressed,  visitors  from  distant  points 
re  and  told  us  they  had  been  a'dmon- 
p  to  be  sure  and  see  the  California 
Jbit  in  the  Manufacturers’  Buifding, 
|  their  friends  who  had  been  to  the 
j  and  returned  home  had  told  them  it 
j  the  most  beautiful  and  wonderful 
|v  at  the  Exposition,  we  could  not 
?  but  feel  that  we  were  being  repaid 
j  he  annoyances  we  had  undergone, 
J  that  the  determination  of  the  State 
fd  of  Trade  to  make  an  exhibit  at 
Jnta,  when  others  were  indifferent, 
f  wise  and  a  good  thing  for  California, 
jtook  with  us  large  quantities  of  liter- 
je  from  the  stock  on  hand  with  the 
“|e  Board  of  Trade,  and  were  fortunate 
|eceiving  large  subsequent  additions 
jie  way  of  pamphlets  and  special  edi- 
|j;s  of  different  live  and  progressive 
|-i's  of  the  State.  We  were  thus  en¬ 


abled  to  supply  an  eager  demand  for 
written  information  about  California, 
from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  the  Ex¬ 
position.  From  first  to  last  we  distributed 
not  less  than  four  tons  of  California 
literature. 

As  for  the  benefits  that  have  resulted 
to  California,  or  that  will  result  from  our 
exhibit  and  work  at  Atlanta,  they  can 
never  be  told.  From  the  very  fact, 
however,  that  so  deep  an  interest  in  our 
State  was  excited  among  a  people  that  in 
the  main  had  previously  possessed  only 
a  vague  idea  of  our  possibilities  and  re¬ 
sources,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  seed 
sown  at  the  Cotton  States  Exposition  will 
ripen  into  fruit  that  will  nourish  all  our 
industries  and  strengthen  all  portions  of 
our  commonwealth.  Some  results  are 
already  apparent,  others  are  promised, 
while  yet  others  will  arise  that  are  now 
not  seen,  and  in  some  instances  are  not 
expected. 

As  soon  as  our  exhibit  was  installed 
there  was  a  manifest  quickening  in  the 
demand  for  California  products.  Our 
fruits,  our  nuts,  our  oils,  our  wines,  and 
even  our  beans,  began  to  be  asked  for, 
and  our  mines  began  to  be  inquired 
about.  Previously  any  demand  for  these 
articles  that  had  come  from  any  portion 
of  the  South,  east  of  New  Orleans,  had 
been  mainly  shipped  in  small  orders  from 
Chicago  or  New  York.  So  far  as  I  could 
ascertain  through  the  Atlanta  brokers, 
only  four  or  five  full  car-loads  of  Califor¬ 
nia  produce  had  ever  landed  in  their  city 
by  direct  shipment  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  Exposition.  From  the  same  source 
I  learned  before  leaving  of  forty-seven 
car-loads  of  California  produce  having  ar¬ 
rived  there  direct  from  this  State  during 
the  hundred  days  the  Exposition  lasted. 
These  consisted  of  nineteen  car-loads  of 
fresh  deciduous  fruits,  two  car-loads  of 
citrus  fruits,  and  the  balance  in  dried 
fruits,  canned  fruits,  wines,  nuts,  raisins, 
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vegetables,  and  beans.  In  addition  to 
this,  I  know  of  quite  a  number  of  small 
orders  for  wines,  dried  and  canned  fruits, 
etc.,  that  were  supplied  direct  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  individuals.  1  know  also  that 
during  our  stay  in  Atlanta  an  agency 
was  established  there  for  the  sale  of  our 
olive  oil,  our  canned  fruits,  our  canned 
asparagus,  and  for  our  California  unfer¬ 
mented  grape  juice. 

To  appreciate  the  importance  of  these 
facts,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Atlanta 
is  a  distributing  point  for  almost  the  en¬ 
tire  South  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  that 
the  supplies  received  there  are  sent  more 
or  less  to  other  Southern  cities.  In  inter¬ 
esting  its  merchants  to  handle  our  pro¬ 
duce  we  are,  in  effect,  getting  a  foothold 
in  the  South,  and  that,  in  brief,  is  one  of 
the  results  we  have  accomplished  through 
the  Atlanta  Exposition.  Heretofore,  as  I 
have  said,  the  merchant  or  hotel  keeper 
who  desired  a  supply  of  California  produce 
less  than  he  cared  to  ship  direct  from 
California,  was  compelled  to  order  either 
from  New  York  or  Chicago.  Hereafter 
he  can  get  such  supplies  at  Atlanta,  and 
being  cheaper  and  more  convenient,  and 
the  interest  of  himself  and  his  patrons 
having  been  increased  in  them,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  their  consumption 
will  materially  increase. 

As  for  stimulating  immigration,  I  believe 
the  results  will  be  even  greater,  relatively, 
than  the  increase  of  trade.  As  I  have 
said,  all  visitors  showed  a  lively  interest 
in  California,  and  the  number  of  inquiries 
after  information  regarding  different  fea¬ 
tures  and  opportunities  of  our  State  was 
limited  only  by  the  number  we  could  find 
time  to  answer.  We  met  hundreds  who 
said  they  were  going  to  California,  ex¬ 
pected  to  go,  or  hoped  to  go.  The  people 
from  Florida  showed  especial  interest,  and 
to  a  man,  almost,  said  they  were  coming 
to  California  as  soon  as  they  could  dis¬ 
pose  in  some  way  of  their  Florida  hold¬ 


1 
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ings.  A  few  that  I  know  of,  after  vhji 
the  Exposition,  continued  their  journo- 
this  State,  to  inspect  the  situaticd; 
themselves.  We  found,  also,  qu  t 
number  of  people  from  the  'North  v! 
while  incidentally  visiting  the  Fair,  v 
in  the  South  mainly  for  the  purp* 
looking  out  for  a  place  to  settle,  if 
people  almost  invariably  gave  us  to  ip 
stand  (after  inspecting  our  exhibit)  i 
judging  from  our  show,  they  be;| 
when  they  moved  they  would  go  tq 
ifornia.  One  party  of  twelve  he 
families  from  Ohio,  who  were  Soitf 
search  of  a  location  in  a  more  con 
clime,  were  captured  by  our  exhibi 
after  asking  us  about  rates  of  fare  jo!) 
Coast,  the  opportunities  for  obt(i 
homes,  etc.,  left  with  the  assurance 
when  they  moved  they  would  go  tc 
ifornia.  Indeed,  while  one  purpose  ¥ 
Atlanta  Exposition  was  to  attract  pe 
to  the  South,  1  am  sure  that  a  fair  pio 
tion  of  those  so  attracted  were,  th| c 
our  efforts  and  our  exhibit,  divene 
California.  At  the  same  time, 
wealthy  Southerners  and  others 
have  been  going  or  sending  their  fa;nj 
to  Europe,  assured  us  that  they  ] 
make  their  next 
On  the  whole,  I 
inevitably  be  fruitful  of  gratifying  refs 
There  was  still  another  feature  c( 
exhibit  and  work  which  came  in  tjV 
the  last  of  the  Fair,  and  in  whic 
scored  a  signal  victory  for  California 
have  reference  to  the  display  of  c 
fruits  which  we  were  enabled  to  m:jf 
December.  The  Exposition  peoj|l< 
seems,  were  under  the  impression 
California  had  all  the  fresh  citrus  fr|J 
could  get  or  cared  to  get  in  the  exh  t 
the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  ComrK 
We  had  no  fresh  citrus  fruits  in  the  - 
Board  of  Trade  exhibit  at  first,  ard| 
Exposition  management,  as  they  In¬ 
wards  explained,  took  it  for  grantel 


excursion  to  Calif D 
feel  that  our  work  r, 
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14  no  especial  interest  in  that  feature 
work.  They,  therefore,  neglected 
fy  me  that  exhibits  for  competition 
line  must  be  in  place  and  ready  for 

fntion  by  the  Committee  on  Awards 
[6th  of  December.  It  was  by  ac¬ 
hat  I  learned  through  a  Florida 
an  that  they  were  going  to  have 
or  thirty  barrels  of  fresh  oranges 
j  Fair  before  the  day  set  for  award- 
emiums  on  citrus  fruits.  This  was 
i  to  start  me  inquiring,  and  soon  I 
ade  aware  of  the  entire  arrange- 
.  I  discovered  at  the  same  time 
,.ir  Florida  friends  were  under  the 
f-sion  that  California  could  supply 
sh  fruits  by  the  date  set  for  the 
to  give  their  verdict,  and  so  believ- 
Jey  flattered  themselves  that  they 
easily  get  away  with  the  premiums, 
time  was  short  for  action,  but  I 
inyself  to  the  work  with  an  energy 
sed  by  the  urgency  of  the  situation 
mportance  of  the  case.  Mr.  Baier 
well  acquainted  at  Porterville,  1 
im  to  write  to  the  orange  growers 
explaining  to  them  the  importance 
froving  our  opportunity,  and  urging 
jto  send  us  an  assortment  of  citrus 
at  once.  At  the  same  time  I  wrote 
[■>  of  the  same  import  to  Sacramento 
f)  Auburn,  and  to 'Mr.  L.  C.  McAfee 
|ard  to  getting  fruit  from  Oroville.  I 
^rote  to  General  T.  H.  Goodman, 
ral  Passenger  Agent  of  the  Southern 
:  Company,  asking  him  to  grant  us 
ivilege  of  having  such  fruit  as  might 
ltributed  from  the  different  points 
3,  sent  through  to  Atlanta  as  bag- 
Having  done  this,  I  then  went  to 
To  have  the  date  for  passing  on  cit- 
uits  postponed  from  the  i6th  of  De¬ 
er  to  the  20th,  and  succeeded  in  my 
s. 

e  parties  addressed  at  this  end  of  the 
without  whose  friendly  assistance  I 
have  done  nothing,  seemed  to  grasp 


the  situation,  and  in  each  instance  re¬ 
sponded  promptly  and  liberally.  General 
Goodman  issued  the  order  asked  for,  and 
the  parties  appealed  to  at  Oroville,  Au¬ 
burn,  Sacramento,  and  Porterville,  lost  no 
time  in  getting  and  starting  their  fruit. 
In  due  time  it  came  rolling  in,  and  though 
a  number  of  boxes  were  opened  and  par¬ 
tially  emptied,  I  was  too  happy  to  think 
of  entering  complaint.  I  bought  some 
lumber  and  went  to  work  on  Saturday 
night  to  make  a  separate  and  artistic 
stand  for  its  display,  and  by  the  day  set 
for  awarding  the  premiums  I  had  exposed 
before  the  eyes  of  the  admiring  throngs 
the  handsomest  exhibit  of  citrus  fruits 
ever  seen  in  Georgia.  The  variety  was 
complete,  consisting  of  oranges,  lemons, 
limes,  and  pomelos,  and  the  quality  was 
all  that  could  be  desired.  I  had  not  in¬ 
formed  the  Florida  people  of  what  I  was 
doing,  but  when- the  fruit  arrived  and  was 
being  put  up  they  heard  of  it  and  came 
down  to  see  it.  After  looking  around  for 
a  while  and  asking  a  good  many  questions 
touching  on  what  part  of  the  State  our 
fruit  came  from,  and  how  it  happened  to 
be  ripe  so  early,  one  of  the  genial 
gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  Plant  Rail¬ 
road  System’s  display,  said,  with  some 
evidence  of  a  sigh, — 

“  Well,  you  are  not  going  to  knock  us 
out.” 

“Do  you  think  not?”  he  was  asked. 

“  I  know  you  won’t,”  he  said. 

“Why?” 

“  Because  we  won’t  give  you  a 
chance.” 

True  to  his  word,  Florida  refused  to 
enter  her  citrus  fruits  for  competition. 
California  necessarily  carried  off  all  the 
citrus  fruit  premiums,  and  most  of  them 
were  as  high  as  the  jury  could  give. 

1  consider  this  effort  the  best  piece  of 
work  done  by  us  at  the  Exposition.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  that  the  exhibitors  generally  gave 
us  the  credit  for  being  wide  awake  to  the 
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interest  of  our  State,  but  after  we  won 
this  victory  the  expression,  “  You  can’t 
beat  a  Californian,”  became  almost  a  by¬ 
word. 

But  besides  winning  the  premiums,  the 
show  we  made  of  citrus  fruits  attracted 
great  attention,  especially  from  those  who 
deal  in  such  products.  Few  of  our  navel 
oranges  had  ever  gotten  that  far  South 
before,  and  they  were  regarded  with 
great  favor.  Some  dealers  got  in  a  few 
boxes  for  the  Christmas  trade,  and  they 
readily  retailed  for  ten  cents  apiece,  while 
the  Florida  or  Jamaica  oranges  were  re¬ 
tailing  at  forty  cents  a  dozen.  The  day 
before  Christmas  I  was  offered  seven  dol¬ 
lars  a  box  for  all  the  navels  I  had,  if  I 
would  take  down  my  exhibit,  but  they 
were  doing  too  much  good  as  an  adver¬ 
tisement  to  think  of  letting  them  go  while 
the  Fair  continued.  On  breaking  up,  we 
distributed  the  fruit  among  exhibitors  and 
friends  with  such  discrimination  as  we 
thought  would  result  in  the  most  good. 
As  illustrating  to  an  otherwise  doubting 
people  the  climatic  conditions  of  Northern 
and  Central  California,  nothing  could 
have  been  more  effective  than  this  ex¬ 
hibit.  On  this  point,  and  in  reference  to 
our  citrus  exhibit  generally,  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  had  the  following  : — 

The  California  State  Exhibit  in  the  Manufac¬ 
turers’  and  Liberal  Arts  building,  which,  for  the 
superior  quality  of  the  products  there  displayed 
and  the  artistic  manner  in  which  it  is  installed, 
has  been  from  the  start  one  of  the  most  popular 
attractions  of  the  Exposition,  is  being  augmented 
by  a  splendid  display  of  citrus  fruits.  The  navel 
and  other  popular  varieties  of  oranges,  the  pom¬ 
elos,  limes,  and  lemons,  are  of  a  quality  calculated 
to  make  the  visitors’  mouths  water,  and  fill  the 
denizens  of  some  more  hardy  clime  with  envy. 

What  will  strike  the  visitor,  however,  as  more 
remarkable  about  this  fruit  is  not  alone  its  fine 
quality  and  superior  brightness,  but  the  fact  that 
it  ^omes  entirely  from  what  is  known  as  Northern 
and  Central  California,  where,  the  Californians 
in  charge  tell  you,  it  ripens  from  four  to  six  weeks 
earlier  than  it  does  in  the  Southern  part  of  the 
State,  and  where  such  a  thing  as  a  rusty  or 


smutty  or  scaly  orange  has  never  yet  | 
known. 

This  fruit,  coming  as  it  does  from  Porte j 
Sacramento,  Auburn,  and  Oroville,  tells  the 
of  California’s  wonderful  climate  and  the 
to  which  the  mellowness  of  a  Pacific  Coas 
ter  spreads  itself  over  that  State  more  f( 
than  any  book  that  could  be  written. 

In  my  opinion,  more  good  will  r 
in  the  line  of  the  objects  aimed  at  b 
citrus  exhibit  made  in  Atlanta  b\; 
State  Board  of  Trade,  than  has  evt 
suited  from  any  citrus  fair  made  in  N 
ern  California.  Here  we  convince 
selves  that  we  grow  fine  oranges,  ler  i 
limes,  etc.,  in  Northern  and  Central; 
ifornia  and  mature  them  for  marke : 
or  six  weeks  earlier  than  we  do  in  Si 
ern  California.  There  we  convinci 
these  important  facts  tens  of  thousarf 
visitors  whose  belief  to  the  contrary  J 
not  have  been  shaken  by  any  J 
means. 

In  this  report  it  is  meet  that  1  s;;| 
speak  of  the  kindly  and  efficient  as: 
ance  rendered  by  the  members  oil 
State  Board  of  Trade  who  were  gen;! 
enough  to  give  of  their  time  and  nil 
for  the  purpose  of  being  present  toil 
along  the  work  at  Atlanta.  Our  wjj 
President,  General  N.P.  Chipman,  :! 
it  his  duty  to  spend  two  days  at  thjj 
position.  In  so  short  a  time  he  cou|j 
little  more  than  look  around  and  s;.f 
himself  as  to  the  character  of  our  e;J 
and  the  conduct  of  its  management  j 
were  more  than  pleased  to  see  him  tji 
if  but  for  so  short  a  time,  and  I  was*  j 
of  the  opportunity  to  consult  with  bin 
regard  to  such  matters  as  pertained  lb 
work.  As  to  what  his  impressions  l* 
of  our  exhibit,  our  work,  and  of  thi 
position,  1  leave  for  him  to  tell. 

Mrs.  E.  Shields,  Sacramento  CouT 
very  worthy  representative  of  this  Bw 
was  another  welcome  visitor.  Her  fs 
and  services  were  cut  short  by  sickli 
much  to  our  regret,  for  during  the  t 
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Was  with  us,  and  in  health,  she  was 
.  valuable  in  explaining  to  visitors  in 
j;lear  and  thoroughly  practical  way 
Ire  and  how  the  products  grew  which 
i  saw  there,  and  by  what  method  of 
kment  they  were  prepared  for  mar- 
Her  knowledge,  also,  on  values  of 
i  and  cost  of  conducting  an  orchard  in 
fornia  was  timely  and  useful.  She 
(rtunately  became  sick,  however,  and 
jght  it  prudent  to  start  home  earlier 
1  she  had  expected.  She  rose  from  a 
;ibed,  indeed,  to  enter  upon  the  jour- 
:  it  was  in  accordance  with  her  judg- 
;t  and  earnest  desire  that  she  did  so. 
:k  the  precaution,  however,  of  send¬ 
er.  Johnson  along  with  her  as  far  as 
V  Orleans,  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
fc:  her  comfort  on  the  road  and  assist- 
f\er  to  make  the  transfer  at  New  Or- 
s.  I  saw  her  start  with  some  misgiv- 
,  but  am  more  than  pleased  to  be 

I  to  state  here  that  with  the  superior 
mmodations  afforded  on  the  Sunset 
ited,  and  under  the  kind  and  prompt 
rtment  of  the  attendants  on  that  train, 
improved  each  day  on  the  journey, 
i  arrived  home  in  much  better  health 
1  when  she  started, 
doctor  D.  G.  MacLean,  Monterey 
Unty's  representative  on  this  Board, 
,ie  early  in  the  Fair  and  staid  with  us 
eral  weeks.  He  seemed  delighted  with 
exhibit  and  our  work,  and  at  once 
few  himself  into  the  harness  to  help 
igthe  cause  for  which  we  were  there, 
kindly  put  in  most  of  his  time  on  the 
ir  among  the  visitors,  thus  relieving  me 
ty  much,  by  affording  me  an  opportun- 
to  attend  to  other  duties.  He  was 
tand  always  affable  and  intelligent  in 
:wering  questions  and  in  disseminating 
Kmation  about  our  State.  I  appre- 
fe d  his  assistance  very  highly  and  re¬ 
tted  to  have  him  go. 

Uong  with  such  an  exhibit  as  that  Cal- 
i'nia  made  at  Atlanta  you  cannot  have 


too  many  amiable,  intelligent,  and  dis¬ 
creet  Californians,  but  all  Californians,  I 
regret  to  say,  do  not  come  up  to  the 
standard. 

This  leads  me  to  the  part  played  at 
that  great  show  by  the  State  Develop¬ 
ment  Committee.  As  their  representa¬ 
tives  were,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  at 
least,  directed  to  act  in  harmony  with 
me  and  under  my  instructions,  my  report 
would  not  be  complete  without  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  services.  In  the  first  place, 
I  want  to  say  that  I  think  that  committee 
erred  in  deputizing  people  with  authority 
from  them  whose  greatest  recommenda¬ 
tion,  apparently,  was  their  offer  to  go  at 
least  expense  to  said  committee,  regard¬ 
less  of  their  qualifications  or  representa¬ 
tive  character.  They  sent  Mr.  Walters 
to  run  the  stereopticon  lamp  because  he 
represented  that  he  could  sell  enough 
copies  of  Picturesque  California  to  pay 
his  expenses  and  salary  there,  and  rec¬ 
ompense  them,  in  part,  for  sending  him. 
They  managed  to  get  the  books  through 
with  our  exhibit,  but  Mr.  Walters  never 
sold  a  copy.  He  did,  however,  involve 
them  in  considerable  expense  before  de¬ 
parting  from  Atlanta  without  notice. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Crandall  was  sent  to  super¬ 
intend  the  cooking  of  California  dried 
fruits,  because  he  represented  that  he 
could  sell  dried  fruit  enough  to  pay  him¬ 
self  a  salary  out  of  the  commissions.  I 
gave  him  space  for  a  cooking  booth,  but 
more  than  a  month  passed  after  his  arri¬ 
val  before  he  made  an  effort  to  begin  the 
work.  His  excuse  was  that  he  had  no 
fruit  to  cook.  To  encourage  him  to  be¬ 
gin,  I  gave  him  a  supply  of  such  as  I 
could  spare  from  that  which  had  been 
sent  to  me  for  exhibition  purposes.  In 
the  mean  time  he  made  no  great  sales,  as 
he  had  expected,  but  when  he  had  his 
cooking  well  under  way  and  had  received 
some  fruit  for  his  demonstrating  stand,  he 
got  notice  from  the  Development  Com- 
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mittee  that  he  would  have  to  suspend 
operations  because  they  could  not  support 
him.  I  was  convinced  that  the  fruit 
cooking  was  doing  a  valuable  service, 
while  1  was  not  convinced  that  the  stere- 
opticon  lectures  being  conducted  by  Mrs. 
McCann,  also  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Development  Committee,  were  a  material 
benefit.  I  accordingly  telegraphed  Mr. 
Carman,  of  the  Development  Committee, 
that  he  had  a  hundred  times  better  sus¬ 
pend  the  lectures  than  the  cooking.  His 
reply  came  that  his  contract  was  such 
that  he  could  not  discontinue  the  lectures. 
Accordingly  I  engaged  Mr.  Crandall’s 
services  myself,  and  continued  the  fruit 
cooking,  and  the  distributing  of  recipes 
therefor,  at  the  expense  of  the  State 
Board  of  Trade,  up  to  the  close  of  the 
Exposition. 

As  for  Mrs.  McCann  and  her  lectures,  I 
will  not  attempt  to  criticize  lest  I  might 
do  the  lady  an  injustice,  and  that  I  should 
dislike;  for  I  am  convinced  her  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  California  is  great  and  her  inten¬ 
tions  good.  This  much  I  can  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Southern  ideal  seems  to 
be  a  manly  man  and  a  womanly  woman, 
and  consequently  a  woman  on  the  ros¬ 
trum  in  that  section  of  our  country  is  not 
likely  to  attract  as  many  hearers  or  as 
much  consideration  as  she  might  in  some 
other  places.  Again,  Mrs.  McCann  is 
inclined  to  put  too  much  coloring  on  her 
pictures  and  is  lacking  in  that  detailed 
knowledge  of  California  essential  to  a 
California  lecturer. 

In  his  wisdom  and  at  the  request  of 
the  Exposition  authorities,  Governor 
Budd  saw  fit  to  appoint  a  Board  of  seven 
commissioners  to  the  Cotton  States  In¬ 
ternational  Exposition  as  follows  : 

Col.  A.  Andrews,  Dr.  J.  R.  Simms, 
Mr.  Frank  Wiggins,  Mr.  P.  M.  Baier, 
Mrs.  Alice  May  Taylor,  Mrs.  Lucy  Un¬ 
derwood  McCann,  and  myself.  I  was 
designated  Commissioner-General  and 


the  others  were  directed  to  act  undei 
authority.  Of  Messrs.  Wiggins,  B 
and  McCann,  I  have  already  spo 
Colonel  Andrews  and  Doctor  Simm , 
not  attend  the  Exposition. 

Of  Mrs.  Taylor  too  much  canno 
said  in  praise.  She  was  raised  and 
cated  in  Atlanta  and  is  related  in  t| 
city  to  many  of  its  leading  fami 
With  a  modesty  that  becomes  her  jl 
yet  with  an  enthusiasm  that  was  r 
bating,  she  sounded  California’s  pni 
on  all  proper  occasions,  and  as  a  Georg, • 
she  had  more  influence  with  the  peDji 
in  convincing  them  of  the  truth  of  i| 
claims  than  all  the  other  representathl 
combined.  It  became  a  common  ocjlj 
rence  to  hear  the  expression, 
fine  show  and  Mrs.  Taylor’s  talk  fl 
made  me  wild  to  go  to  California.” 
dally  the  lady  exerts  a  great  influen 
Atlanta,  and  during  the  Exposition  it  vj 
turned  to  the  account  of  California.?  | 
every  way  possible  she  gave  us  ;  1 
valuable  assistance,  and  especially  ^ 
she  effective  in  turning  and  in  explain 
to  them  from  her  modest  standpoint,  | 
attractions  of  our  State.  In  naming  1 
as  one  of  the  commissioners  the  Gove H 
made  a  wise  selection. 

The  classified  mineral  exhibit,  con' 
buted  by  the  State  Mining  Burjn 
proved  a  feature  of  more  than  usua 
terest  during  the  Exposition,  and  atU 
close,  having  permission  to  make  It 
disposition-  of  it  as  I  saw  fit,  I  donateji 
to  the  Georgia  Normal  Industrial  Collfj 
located  at  Milledgeville.  The  trusts 
including  the  Governor  of  the  Sfi 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  California! 
the  present,  and  promised  to  hav? 
separate  cabinet  made  for  the  collec  i 
and  put  on  it  the  inscription,  “  Califou 
Minerals.” 

I  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  <jr 
$5,400.00  was  available  for  the  Atld 
Exposition.  I  am  pleased  to  say  Jl 
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ing,  packing,  and  loading,  the  exhibit  at 
this  end  of  the  line  before  and  after  start¬ 
ing  was  $970.14.  This  added  to  $3298.14, 
the  cost  of  the  work  at  Atlanta,  makes  a 
total  expenditure  to  date,  chargeable  to 
Atlanta  exhibit  fund,  of  $4,268.28,  and 
leaves  a  balance  in  said  fund  of  $1,131.72. 
This,  I  estimate,  will  be  nearly  or  quite 
enough  to  reinstall  the  exhibit  at  the  new 
quarters  you  have  selected  at  Number  16 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  and  when 
that  work  is  done  as  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
do  it,  the  State  Board  of  Trade  will  be  in 
better  shape  in  every  way  than  it  was 
previous  to  going  to  Atlanta,  and  it  will, 
for  its  extra  pains  and  efforts  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Atlanta  Exposition,  have 
placed  to  its  credit  as  an  additional  and 
powerful  reason  for  its  existence  and 
support,  one  of  the  greatest  works 
ever  performed  for  California,  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  for  a  like  amount  of 
money. 

J.  A.  Filcher, 

Secretary  and  Manager  California  State 
Board  of  Trade. 


OF  DEATH  BEFORE  MATURITY. 

/^LERT  in  the  dusky  glooms  of  the  early  morning, 

Eager  for  food  and  full  of  clamorous,  low-voiced  cries, 

The  knots  of  sheep  unravel,  deaf  to  the  herders’  warning, 

Wandering  wide  and  far,  with  restless,  unsatisfied  eyes. 

tever  a  stop  or  a  stay  till  a  morsel  be  swallowed, — 

Mark  you  the  fallen  flowers,  in  the  wake  of  their  wasteful  feet, — 
f  moment’s  content  and  quiet,  by  unrest  followed, 

And  onward  they  trample  and  tread,  till  the  time  of  the  noonday  heat. 

Aany  years  have  I  lived  and  learned  and  arisen  from  slumber, 

Eagerly  foraged  life’s  fields,  for  the  herbage  they  scantily  yield, 
j  have  cropped  the  heads  of  love’s  clover,  and  pain’s  bitter  buds  without  number; 
[  And  now  —  ere  the  time  of  the  noontide  —  I  will  go  to  another  field, 
i,  Francis  E.  Sheldon. 


(h  the  concessions  previously  named, 
I  by  practising  the  closest  economy 
re  it  could  be  done  without  impairing 
efficiency  of  the  work,  the  expend- 
•es  will  not  exceed  that  amount, 
ien  I  left  California  I  carried  with  me 
500.00;  I  subsequently  drew  $1,500. 00 
re.  In  addition  to  this  I  received  for 
!>k  done  for  others  and  from  sales  and 
'/age  $211.59,  and  from  returned 
ht  charges  $97.40,  making  the  total 
St  has  come  into  my  hands  since  leav- 
for  Atlanta  $3,308.99.  In  return  for 
amount  I  have  vouchers  for  $2, 538. 80, 
'?co*rd  of  petty  expenditures  on  account 
Exposition  work  of  $445.57,  and  I  have 
h  on  hand  to  the  amount  of  $10.85, 
-/ing  a  balance  of  $313.77  unaccounted 
This  balance  represents  a  portion 
,he  cost  of  living  of  Mr.  Johnson  and 
•Self  during  our  stay  at  the  Exposition 
incidental  expenses  on  the  way  there 
return.  The  total  cost  of  replenish¬ 


A  WAYSIDE  HARVEST. 


-SHE  town  was  situated 


on  reclaimed  swamp¬ 
lands  at  the  bend  of  a 
broad,  shallow,  slow-mov¬ 
ing  river,  which  marked  the 
boundaries  between  two  di¬ 
verse  and  alien  localities. 
New  additions  fringed  this 
town;  a  plow  factory,  rail¬ 
road  shops,  and  canneries, 
represented  its  material 
prosperity;  an  electric  line 


connected  it  with  Kansas  City  across  the 
river.  It  harbored  a  mixed  population 
composed  of  the  slow-moving,  respectable 
people  of  the  Old  Quarter,  and  a  mon¬ 
grel  horde  of  various  nationalities  and 
colors,  which  filled  the  additions  and 
crowded  down  to  the  water  front,  and 
when  fortunate,  found  employment  in 
the  factory  or  in  the  packing  houses  of 
the  city.  The  respectable  people  kept 
the  provision,  clothing,  and  implement 
stores,  and  sold  their  submerged  farms 
to  real-estate  agents,  who  blocked  them 
out  by  means  of  high-water  side-walks 
and  profited  by  the  foot. 

In  the  Respectable  Quarter  a  group  of 
women  loitered  in  front  of  Mrs.  Speers’s 
gate,  and  talked  in  undertones.  Their 
gestures  and  glances  were  directed  toward 
a  low,  rambling  house  opposite,  which 
was  partially  concealed  by  apple  trees 
and  lilac  bushes.  At  its  door  a  pennon 
of  black  waved  fitfully.  A  short  distance 
down  the  street  a  white  frame  church 
was  visible.  Some  people  had  gathered 
on  its  steps.  At  various  gates  one  or 
two,  dressed  as  for  church,  were  tarrying. 
The  group  at  Mrs.  Speers’s  had  their 
bonnets  on  and  wore  their  Sabbath  black. 


A  young  woman  came  out  of  the  $ 
across  the  way  and  turned  rapidly 
the  street. 

“  Nanette  !  ” 

“  Na-a-nette  !  ” 

Their  voices  were  subdued  but  \ 
etrating.  The  girl  did  not  pause.  IN 
haps  she  was  weeping.  She  carried  tj 
head  bent  down.  The  faultless  lino | 
her  cheek  and  throat  suggested  sir ; 
those  who  knew  her.  Nanette  alwa| 
wore  her  dresses  too  low. 

“Well!  she  might  have  stopped 
minute  !  ” 

“  She  could  have  said  she  was  n 
hurry,  anyway.  She  need  n’t  prelaj 
she  did  n’t  hear.”  H 

“  Who’s  Nanette  Blanchard,  that: 


should  n’t  speak  when  she’s  spoken  tr 


flovri 


“  She’s  never  had  a  realizin’  sens? 

II 

her  sins  since  Mrs.  Hale,  with  the  x 
intentions  in  the  world,  took  her  upjl 
believe  in  reformin’  the  wicked,  but  tn 
ought  to  remember  who  they  are. 

“  I  wanted  to  know  if  them 
looked  all  right.  1  sent  ’em  a 
Ajar  ’  of  them  syringas  like  what  we  b 
for  Willie.  You  know  how  sweet: 
looked.  She  admired  it.  I  hope  the/ 
send  back  the  frame.” 

“  Mrs.  Keets  says  Nanette’s  been  t|| 
ever  since  she  took  to  her  bed,  actin' 
if  she  was  her  mother.  And  I  guess  1 
hard  on  her.  She  has  good  cause  to  p 
Mrs.  Hale.” 

“  And  while  she  ’s  a-doing  of  it,  |j 
young ’un  of  hers  is  just  running  vfi 
She  owes  Mrs.  Hale  a  good  deal,  tk 
say  duty  begins  to  home.  She  broQ 


the  child- into  the  world, — the  least  is 


can  do  is  to  take  care  of  it.! 
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“  It  won’t  be  no  better  than  she  is,  if 
e  don’t  look  out.” 

The  door  where  the  black  crape  flut- 
!-ed,  opened  again.  A  large,  portly 
Oman  closed  it  softly  behind  .her, 
bssed  the  street,  and  joined  them.  She 
ko  wore  her  bonnet  and  shawl.  She 
hs  pulling  on  her  gloves.  Her  face  was 
live,  but  undisturbed  by  the  wild  grief 


a  woman  so  devoid  of  that  trait  should 
have  so  much  to  relate  when  the  play 
was  over,  and  she  walked  out,  as  she 
had  just  pow  done,  drawing  on  her  gloves. 

“They’re  in  there  now,”  she  said, 
indicating  the  house  with  a  backward 
jerk  of  her  head,  “in  her  bed-room, 
making  it  up.” 

“  They  all  got  here,  did  they  ?  ” 


“  Yes,  just.  Mr.  John  came  an  hour 
before  the  last.  They  feel  dreadful  bad, 
— you  can  see  that.” 

“They’d  ought  to!  Her  own  child¬ 
ren!” 

“  They  didn’t  know  ’t  was  so  near. 
She  never  sent  for  them.  I  think  she’d 
ought  to  have  let  them  know,  but  maybe 
she  did  n’t  know  .herself.” 


pich  had  sent  Nanette,  blind  and  deaf, 

,  the  shunned  shelter  of  her  little  house, 
fs.  Keets  belonged  to  that  privileged 
tss  of  people  to  whom  no  doors  are 
)sed  in  times  of  stress.  At  births,  wed- 
bgs,  deaths,  she  always  had  a  place, 
here  even  the  most  curious  were  shut 
jt,  Mrs.  Keets  could  go.  Mrs.  Keets 
ks  not  curious.  It  was  wonderful  that 
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“  Know  herself  !  Well,  she  did!  She’s 
known  it  all  winter.  There’s  more  be¬ 
hind  things  than  can  always  be  seen.  I 
guess  she  had  good  reasons  for  not  send¬ 
ing  for  them  !  ” 

“  They  ’re  mighty  stuck-up  looking.  I 
suppose  she  knew  they  would  n’t  come.” 

“  Well,  they  have  come,  ain’t  they  ? 
— anyway  they  ’re  here  !  ” 

“  We  all  know  that  she  was  dreadful 
set  in  her  ways,  and  queer.  She  never 
would  do  things  like  other  folks.  I ’ve 
heard — come  pretty  straight,  too — that 
they  could  n’t  live  with  her.  She 
would  n’t  give  them  no  peace.  Any¬ 
way — ” 

“  She  never  begrudged  nobody  else  a 
home, — 1  guess  she  would  n’t  her  own 
children.  If  the  truth  was  known,  I 
guess  he ’d  be  the  one  that  did  n’t  want 
’em.” 

“  I  don’t  know  as  anybody  knows 
that  they ’ve  ever  quarreled  with  their 
ma  or  with  him  either.  They  was  grown 
and  off  making  money  before  she  mar¬ 
ried  him.  I  don’t  know  of  any  reason 
why  they  should  come  to  this  dead  little 
place  where  there  ’s  nothing  to  do.H 

“  ’T  would  have  looked  a  little  better, 
anyway.  The  truth  is  they  were  dread¬ 
ful  afraid  she ’d  be  a  lecturer  or  some¬ 
thing,  and  disgrace  ’em  forever.  So  they 
did  n’t  oppose  it  none  when  she  come  to 
marry  him, — thought  she’d  settle  down 
and  give  up  some  of  her  queer  notions 
about  reclaimin’  folks.  She  did  n’t  settle 
down  quite  as  quiet  as  they  expected 
her  to,  so  they  just  let  her  alone,  never 
come  nigh  her !  Now  here  they  are, 
prosperous  and  well  dressed  an’  feelin* 
mighty  bad.  1  guess  she ’s  settled  down 
quiet  enough  for  'em  now  !  ” 

“His  children  wa’n’t  pleased  at  all. 
Everybody  knows  that.  It  must  have 
seemed  silly  to  ’em  to  see  their  pa  shinin’ 
around  with  his  old  sweetheart,  pertendin’ 
he  was  young.  I  guess  Clara  thought 
she  could  keep  her  pa’s  house  herself.” 


| 
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“  And  Clara  is  a  good  cook  and  hanT) 
— her  pa  found  that  out  when  she  w^j 
away.  We  all  know  Mrs.  Hale  was  I 
housekeeper.  1  ’ve  heard  he  actual 
had  to  get  his  own  breakfasts !  A  ij 
somehow,  I  don’t  believe  getting  wl.| 
she  was  old  what  she  wanted  when  :| 
was  young  ever  made  her  very  happy.; 

Here  Mrs.  Keets’s  voice  poured  forth  i 
largesse  :  “  He’s  had  the  church  fiji 

beautiful, — shows  he  thought  lots  of  f 
anyhow,  an’  I  know  he  feels  real  bi 
He  didn’t  eat  hardly  any  breakfast,  1; 
broke  right  down  cryin’  in  the  middle  i 
the  blessin’.  He  was  dreadful  afraid  i 
did  n’t  die  in  the  Lord,  though  he’s  cal J 
special  meetin’s  for  her  time  and  agaii 
She  never  was  convicted  of  her  sins,  -j 
not  up  to  the  last  minute.  It  was  dreu 
ful  hard  on  him, — and  him  a  deacon  ! 

“There  ain’t  no  use  denyin'  it,  j| 
was  queer,  just  about  the  queer? 
woman  I  ever  seen.  I’ve  known  her  I 
right  up  in  the  middle  of  prayers  if  T 
happened  to  think  of  something  T( 
wanted  to  do,  an’  go  an’  do  it.  Brotf.f 
Hale  does  pray  a  good  long  time  anyw;ij 
an’  with  the  Bible  readin’  an’  sayjij 
what  he  ’s  got  to  say,  I’ve  known  Tii 
put  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  am 
breakfast.  After  she  started  the  nji 
sery,  she  just  naturally  had  to  get  jf 
rooms  warm  for  them  children  befit 
seven  o’clock,  so  when  she  thought  hjp 
prayed  long  enough,  she  just  got  up  fr|i 
her  knees  an’  went  an’  built  the  fir]1: 
You  can’t  blame  her  none,  but  it  mis 
have  seemed  dreadful  odd  for  him  to  it 
prayin’  along  by  himself.  He  told  BrotL 
Cross  about  it  an’  asked  him  what  )n 
•ought  to  do,  an’  Sister  Cross,  » 
told  me. 

“  She  wa’n’t  religious,  an’  yet  si 
was  always  runnin’  after  reforms,  hole 
in’  that  morality  did  n’t  have  no  si? 
that  folks  oughtn’t  to  take  their  bittej: 
an’  that  there  wa’n’t  no  such  thing  as  |>i 
iginal  sin.  I ’ve  noticed  this,  that  wit 

I 
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‘ks  who  ain’t  religious  take  hold  of 
)rality,  they  make  a  mess  of  it.  But 
wa’n’t  his  fault  if  she  wa’  n’t  saved, 
ley  do  say  she  died  just  to  get  shet  of 

Ein’  nagged  to  death  about  her  soul.  Of 
arse  we  know  that  ain’t  so,  but  I 
did  n’t  help  but  think  of  it  when  I  saw 
1*  lyin’  there  all  white  an’  still,  not 
therin’  herself  about  nobody  else’s 
(series,  nor  worryin’  about  the  lack  of 
btherly  love  betwixt  folks, — nothin’ 
patever  to  do  but  just  be  that  same 
ml  she  never  had  time  to  bring  to  sal- 
Tion.  ’T  was  real  depressin’.  I  did  n’t 
<mder  he  cried. 

She  was  a  mighty  queer  woman  and 
lon’t  think  he  ever  understood  her, — 
lon’t  think  any  of  us  did.” 

She  certainly  was  queer.” 
j“  Yes,  she  was  queer,” 

A  woman,  richly  over-dressed,  brushed 
'dely  by  them.  Her  sultry  eyes  and 
fling  lips  proclaimed  her  from  across 
e  river. 

'“You  bettah  be  gittin’  ready  foh  to 
'  her  shoes  !  ”  she  flashed  at  them  as 
e  swept  by. 

fMrs.  Speers  recovered  herself  with  a 
sp.  “  My  S  the  face  of  that  kind  of 
ks  !  Thank  goodness  they  won’t  have 
1  call  to  come  around  here,  now  that 
fs.  Hale  is  gone, — though  she  meant 
HI.  But  1  can’t  see  as  she  ever  did 
;y  good  makin’  friends  of  ’em.” 
rThe  richly  dressed  woman  joined  the 
pup  at  the  church  steps. 

jin  one  room  of  the  house  with  thesom- 
pr  ornament  She  lay  in  state,  and  the 
h/erend  Henry  Cross  knelt  beside  her, 
iterceding  with  her  God — by  special  re- 
est.  The  room  should  have  been  the 
rlor,  but  had  been  turned  to  other 
•es.  Low  tables  were  pushed  against 
y  wall,  and  about  these  little  chairs 
ere  placed  in  orderly  array.  Boxes  of 
ys  were  shoved  under  the  ’tables. 


Some  shelves,  in  reach  of  diminutive 
statures,  held  gayly  bound,  cloth-leaved, 
much-handled  books.  Bright-colored 
pictures  adorned  the  walls.  The  many 
windows  were  heavily  curtained  for  the 
present  occasion,  but  even  the  unaccus¬ 
tomed  shadows  and  the  long,  black  couch 
on  which  She  lay,  failed  to  rob  the  room 
of  a  certain  bright,  innate  hilarity.  It 
was  preeminently  a  room  to  live  in,  or 
having  lived  and  toiled,  one  in  which  to 
lie  down  with  folded  hands,  as  She  was 
now  doing,  for  a  little  well  earned  rest. 
There  was  but  one  somber  thing  in  it,- — 
the  pastor.  He  had  finished  his  prayer, 
and  as  he  knelt,  he  looked  around  the 
room.  He  liked  that  room.  He  had  been 
in  it  many  times  when  it  was  vibrant 
with  children’s  voices.  He  rose  from  his 
knees  and  looked  at  his  watch,  pursing 
up  his  lips  and  frowning  a  little  at  the 
march  of  time.  Then  he  tiptoed  into  the 
sitting-room,  where  a  solitary  attendant 
sat. 

“Is  every  thing  ready?  It’s  most 
time,”  he  whispered. 

“  I  guess  so.  They’re  in  there,”  in¬ 
dicating  the  little  bed-room  where  his 
children  and  her  children  were  “  making 
it  up.” 

From  its  closed  door  came  a  strained 
voice,  “What  difference  does  it  make 
how  we  walk!  She  won’t  care  now  !  ” 

“Hu-sh-sh  !  ” 

The  pastor  made  haste  to  tap  at  the 
door,  which  was  opened  a  few  inches  and 
a  whispered  conference  followed  :  then  it 
was  flung  wide  and  they  came  out,  his 
children  and  her  children,  two  and  two, 
walking  decorously,  with  eyes  bent 
down.  They  had  made  it  up. 

The  pastor  led  them  to  the  parlor  that 
they  might  have  a  last  look  at  her  and 
pray  in  unison  for  the  passing  of  her  soul. 
He  raised  his  voice  in  supplication  for  the 
Mourners, — for  him,  for  his  children,  and 
her  children.  His  voice  was  muffled  by 
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the  sound  of  their  sobbing,  for  tears  were 
shed, — stiff,  bitter,  unaccustomed  tears. 
Let  no  one  doubt  but  they  were  genuine, 
— She  would  never  have  doubted. 

She  lay  there  very  quietly,  but  on  her 
lips  was  the  same  message  that  had  been 
there  in  life.  It  was  wonderful,  the  sub- 
tilty  and  variety  of  expression  in  her 
face.  It  was  as  if  some  magic  mirror 
presented  to  each  spectator  all  that  which 
a  dilatory  conscience  had  long  neglected. 
Those  who  had  hated  her,  might  hate 
her  still,  for  the  face  was  as  austere,  as 
condemning,  as  the  small  and  mean  had 
ever  found  it.  Those  who  had  thought 
her  queer,  might  still  think  her  queer, 
for  there  was  in  her  expression  the  same 
lofty  disregard  for  conventionalities,  for 
proprieties,  which  had  ever  characterized 
her.  She  had  always  been  untrammeled 
and  direct.*  One  could  fancy  that,  un¬ 
heralded,  she  had  confronted  Him  with, 
“  Lord,  I  have  this  day  brought  unto 
Thee  a  soul !  ”  and  prostrated  herself  at 
His  feet.  And  those  who  had  loved  her, 
might  love  her  still,  and  looking  at  that 
face,  see  nothing  there  to  mar  its 
charity,  compassion,  and  boundless  sym¬ 
pathy.  To  the  sad  old  world,  the  world 
that  suffered,  the  world  with  <c  pariah  ” 
stamped  in  red  upon  its  brow,  she  would 
still  be  as  she  had  ever  been,  a  friend 
and  a  symbol  of  Hope.  Dear  face  ! — 
dear,  patient,  yearning,  unsatisfied  face  ! 
— the  prayer  is  over. 

It  was  but  a  short  distance  to  the 
church,  and  the  pall-bearers  carried  her 
there.  First  came  the  home  pastor  and 
a  brother  clergyman,  pacing  slowly, 
slowly  ;  then  She  came,  borne  by  her 
six  pall-bearers,  alone,  apart,  as  she  had 
always  been  when  among  the  orderly 
and  the  elect ;  then  the  Mourners,  two 
and  two  ;  the  Respectable  group  which 
had  gathered  at  Mrs.  Speers’s  gate,  and 
more  Respectable  People  who  were  loit¬ 
ering  on  the  way.  Never  before  had  she 


done  anything  so  correctly,  so  propel 
She,  who  always  forgot  something,  v 
always  hurried  to  catch  trains,  who  > 
always  late, — bonnet  awry  and  wisps 
gray  hair  flying, — passed  slowly,  sic v 
on,  —  nothing  forgotten,  nothing  i 
lected.  | 

“  Humph  !  ”  in  whisper,  “  one  fairij; 
Too  bad  she  could  n’t  see  it !  ” 

“  It ’s  the  will  of  God.  Nothing jji 
would  ever  have  brought  them  » 
gether  !  ” 

“  I  guess  she  would  have  been  wi  t 
to  die  if  she  could  just  have  seen  ti 
They  look  like  brothers  and  sisters  !  T 
“  They  had  n’t  spoke  for  years  !  Tj 
children  thought  hisn  wa’n’t  good  eno  i<| 
and  his  just  thought  they’d  show  ’eiji 
At  the  church  door  was  a  met! 
crowd,  an  unorganized,  ill-dressed,  sjjj 
ing  crowd.  Her  crowd.  Among  tnj 
the  over-dressed  women  looked  agd 
sively  prosperous.  Silently  they  pail 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  silently  tt 
stood  and  waited,  and  each  head  jjj 
bare.  Through  these  ranks  they  pas$ 
— the  Ministers,  the  Pall-Bearers,  ;1 
Mourners,  the  Respectable  People,  it 
and  two.  Into  the  church,  well  toil 
front,  they  went  and  took  their  s^a 
Then  came  the  crowd,  not  two  and  tv 
but.  jostling,  pushing,  yet  silently-H 
them. 

“  Move  along,  can’t  you  !  ” 

“  Get  off  my  toes,  damn  you  ! — j] 
forgive  me!” 

“  There’s  a  seat.  Can’t  you  gefj 
Hsh-sh  !  ” 

“  Hsh-sh  ! 

“  Hsh-sh-sh  !  ” 

They  took  all  the  vacant  seats  la 
filled  the  aisles,  but  they  did  not  erf) 
in  front ;  they  did  not  venture  nearfl 
reserved  seats ;  they  respected  the  Molt 
ers. 

There  was  a  prayer,  a  hymn,  arjjc 
sermon, — a  short  sermon,  but  onej 
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umbered  long.  Poor,  stunted,  ill-used 
]  other  Cross!  She  had  been  kind  to 
I  n  and  he  was  grateful.  He  thought 

I  work  had  been  good,  and  he  did  not 
,h  that  it  should  die  with  her,  even 
ugh  her  methods  had  not  always  been 
thods  of  wisdom.  She  was  too  zeal- 
,  too  impatient,  too  extreme,  but  her 
rk  had  been  in  the  right  direction, 
treover,  he  was  not  sorry  for  a  chance 
I  free  his  mind  from  certain  bitter 
oughts  which  had  long  been  repressed, 
and  what  better  time  to  deliver  them 
an  now,  behind  the  earth-works  of  Sis- 
Hale  ? 

“  Brothers  and  Sisters,  I  have  been 
5<ed  to  preach  Sister  Hale’s  funeral  ser¬ 
in,  and  now  that  I  am  here  I  must  say 
rat  I  am  not  prepared, — I  cannot  preach 
fermon.  I  stand  in  the  presence  of  a 
rmon  symbolized,  her  life  work,  and  I 
I  cannot  preach  a  sermon.  But  I  will 
ote  to  you  some  passages  from  hers. 

I  called  on  Sister  Hale  a  few  days 
fore  she  died,  and  I  said,  ‘  Have  you 
ade  your  peace  with  God?’  She  an- 
/ered,  ‘  No,  we  have  always  dwelt  to¬ 
other  in  peace.’  And  I  said,  ‘  You  seem 
ell  assured.  Beware  lest  your  feet 
jmble  !  ’  She  replied,  ‘  He  has  always 
(e n  with  me  ;  not  for  a  moment  have  I 
en  alone,’  That  was  a  strange  asser- 
•n  to  make,  for  you  and  I  —  who  have 
often  been  alone  —  know  that  Sister 
Me  was  not  an  orthodox  woman.  We 
ve  often  deplored  this  :  we  have  made 
r  the  special  subject  of  prayer,  and  we 
nnot  say  that  in  one  single  instance  she 
the  Lord  answered  our  prayers.  She 
ed  unconverted,  and  I  for  one,  am  con- 
nt  to  leave  her  account  with  Him  who 
uld  let  her  die  thus  and  die  at  peace. 

“  You  know  that  Sister  Hale  was 
leer  in  other  ways.  We  ’ve  often 
Iked  about  it.  Some  of  us  have  criti- 
£ed  her,  some  of  us  have  disliked  her. 
-t  us  not  deny  it  because  she  is  gone,— 


we  did  not  deny  it  while  she  was  here. 
But  let  us  pause  a  moment  and  see  why 
this  was  so.  She  was  a  busy  woman. 
What  did  she  do  ?  Well,  she  gave  part 
of  her  house  for  a  nursery  and  kinder¬ 
garten  where  the  women  who  work  in 
the  canneries  could  leave  their  children 
from  morning  till  night  and  know  that 
they  were  safe  and  warm  and  fed.  It 
did  n’t  cost  us  anything,  and  we  ap¬ 
proved  of  it,  all  of  us.  I ’m  afraid  we 
forgot  to  tell  her  so. 

“  She  changed  our  poor-house,  which 
was  a  disgrace  to  the  community,  into 
a  comfortable  home  for  the  old  and  sick, 
His  sick,  who  had  not  where  to  lay  their 
heads.  We  did  not  altogether  approve 
of  that.  It  increased  our  taxes  and  put 
a  premium  on  poverty.  I  remember  a 
committee  waited  on  Sister  Hale  and 
told  her  so ;  and  I  remember  that  Sister 
Hale  said  things  to  that  committee  that 
they  did  n’t  like.  She  believed  that  each 
was  to  be  his  brother’s  keeper, —  and  not 
keeper  of  swine, —  and  she  told  them 
that  poverty  and  sin  had  never  provided 
a  more  wretched  place  for  the  unfortun¬ 
ate  than  this  County  had  for  its  poor, 
and  at  last  she  had  her  way.  We  are 
still  paying  for  it ! 

“  She  had  other  notions.  She  believed 
that  the  children  ought  to  be  given  a 
chance.  You  know  she  tried  to  start  a 
box  factory  here — just  for  our  own 
children — where  they  could  work  two 
hours  a  day,  study  four,  and  play  the 
rest  of  the  time  ;  be  paid  for  what  they 
did,  and  in  return,  pay  for  what  they 
got ;  and  we  were  never,  never  to  think 
—  we  grown  folks  —  that  we  were  giving 
more  than  we  received,  that  we  were 
philanthropists,  and  that  those  little  chil¬ 
dren  were  living  on  charity.  That  was 
her  way  of  keeping  our  fine  poor-house 
empty.  And  she  wanted  each  of  us  to 
stop  in  our  busy  life  and  make  friends 
with  those  children,  —  or  just  stand 
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around  ready  and  let  them  make  friends 
with  us.  That  ’s  what  Sister  Hale 
wanted, —  that  our  right  hand  should  give 
to  the  left,  and  that  the  left  should  not 
feel  ashamed,  but  as  one  who  has  the 
right,  as  an  equal  and  a  friend,  should 
return  to  that  right  hand  tenfold  ;  and 
that  the  right  hand  should  never  say,  or 
even  think,  ‘  I  but  receive  my  own  again 
from  my  creature  whom  I  have  made  !’ 
Sister  Hale  wanted  a  good  deal. 

“  We  know  how  well  she  planned,  but 
we  did  n’t  help  her.  We  are  Christians, 
peaceable  and  law-abiding, —  when  we 
keep  our  fences  up  and  the  bars  closed, — 
but  we  knew  we  could  not  work  together. 
We  knew  that  bickerings  and  jealousies 
and  suspicions,  would  creep  in  as  they 
have  always  crept  in, —  and  we  could  n’t 
pull  together.  Too  long  have  our  hands 
been  against  every  man,  and  every 
man’s  hand  against  us !  Sister  Hale 
could  n’t  carry  out  her  plan  alone.  It 
needed  money  to  start  with,  and  she 
was  n’t  a  rich  woman, —  so  it  fell  through. 
Those  children  have  been  growing  up 
with  idle  hands.  With  idle  hands  ?  Who 
creep  into  our  gardens  at  night  and  steal 
our  choice  fruits  ?  Who  ’rifle  our  hen¬ 
houses  ?  Who,  as  we  walk  across  the 
street  in  our  respectable  black  coats, 
jeer  at  us,  and  call  after  us,  ‘  Ain’t  ye 
never  hearn  tell  of  Christ  ?'  Oh,  they 
know  us  !  They ’ve  been  to  our  Sunday- 
schools, —  once  in  a  while. 

“  No,  we  did. n’t  help  her,  but  she  did 
what  she  could.  She  -  let  them  know 
that  she  understood  them  and  felt  for 
them,  even  if  ’t  was  only  a  matter  of 
stealing  rides  on  the  electric  cars.  I  don’t 
think  she  ever  asked  them  if  they  loved 
Jesus, —  why  should  they  love  Jesus  ? — 
but  I ’ve  seen  her  sit  down  on  a  door 
step  and  explain  the  use  of  the  brakes 
and  the  trolley,  and  tell  them  of  the  good 
and  ill  worked  in  this  world  by  that  po¬ 
tent  force  now  acting  under  the  guidance 


'j 

of  the  motor-man,  though  you  couMjl 
hear  it,  or  see  it,  or  feel  it —  with  j 
hands  —  but  you  could  feel  it  all  thru! 
you,  like  a  conscience  !  Do  yousuppj 
one  of  them  will  ever  forget  it  ?  or  t 
there  was  one  of  them  who  did  n’t  | 
a  moral  to  it?  I ’ve  seen  those  i; 
boys  flush  up  under  the  dirt,  and  1y 
around  on  one  foot  when  she  went  hi 
so  afraid  she  would  n’t  see  them!  W 
that  was  their  way  of  lifting  their  h\ 
And  I ’ve  seen  the  little  unkept  g 
clinging  to  her  gown  and  holding 
hands!  J 

“We  all  approve  of  this.  It  is  a  i| 
light  shining  in  a  dark  place,  and  wt  I 
prove.  Sister  Hale  did  other  thin  I 
which  we  did  not  approve.  She  di 
the  saloons  in  this  town, —  yes,  we  j.| 
say  she  did  it.  Some  of  us  have  n’tj 
given  her  for  it  yet.  Our  sister  city jl 
all  our  trade!  Oh,  there  are  some  ttiil 
which  cannot  be  forgiven,  even  to. 
dead ! 

“  You  know  how  we ’ve  prayed 
save  the  fallen  women  of  our  tdv1 
What  we ’ve  intended  to  save  thern 
I ’m  sure  I  don’t  know.  We  did  n’f 
tend  to  give  them  work, —  I  ’m  sur ; 
that.  We  would  n’t  have  them  arom 
We  never  could  know  that  they  ;1 
really  reformed.  We  can’t  trust 
people.  We  did  n’t  intend  to  give  tjii 
love  and  sympathy, —  T  m  sure  of  th 
We  could  n’t.  Something  inborn,  scfi 
thing  fine  and  high,  hedged  us  about 
with  armor.  We  called  a  meeting  j 
their  behalf,  and  invited  Sister  F;a 
She  came.  She  spoke.  We  havefi 
yet  recovered  from  the  shock  of  it 
words.  You  know  that  after  that,  sp 
of  us  had  to  drop  her  acquaintance.  j\ 
could  n’t  have  the  very  citadel  of  pi f 
stormed  like  that. 

“  Some  of  her  friends  are  here  tow 
You  don’t  know  them.  I  don’t  kin 
them.  Is  there  not  one  among  us  j# 
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take  her  place  ?  They  don’t  want 
They  did  n’t  want  her, —  once;  but 
y  —  do  they  want  her  today!” 
here  was  a  stir  among  that  close- 
sed  throng.  They  were  listening 
?rly ,  conscious  of  being  used  to  point 
ioral.  Down  in  front  there  was 
>ing  among  the  Mourners,  but  in  Her 
it  crowd  was  no  crying.  They  were 
pple  who  seldom  regretted  or  looked 
: ;  and  without  repentance,  what 
!  of  tears  ?  Yet  at  the  preacher’s 
tion  there  passed  over  them  a  surge, 
;h,  as  though  the  deeps  were  moving. 
jRespectable  People  who  were  always 
:  stared  straight  before  them,  while 
b  who  dallied  on  the  border-land 
restless  eyes  upon  the  floor.  What 
bw,  keen,  suspicious  faces!  He  felt, 
mew,  that  they  were  judging  him  — 
1  were  condemning  him!  And  he  de¬ 
ed  for  his  bread,  aye  for  his  chil¬ 
i’s  bread,  upon  the  approval  of  these 
'-lipped  people  who  rigorously  kept 
Setter  of  the  law!  To  his  credit  be 
id,  that  it  was  the  sense  of  failure 
Ti  hurt  him  most  as  he  stepped  down 
le  her.  He  removed  the  flowers 
1  the  glass  plate  and  stood  a  moment 
ng  at  her.  Then  he  raised  his 


There  was  once  a  sower  who  went 
to  sow.  Some  of  the  seeds  fell 
ig  thorns,  and  the  thorns  sprang  up 
thoked  them.  Some  fell  upon  stony 
s  where  they  had  not  much  earth, 
they  sprang  up  quickly,  but  with- 
oot,  and  the  sun  scorched  them  and 
withered  away.  And  some  fell  by 
Vayside  and  the  birds  of  the  air  came 
jd  were  fed. 

•t  is  thus  He  considers  the  ravens 
ji  they  cry  for  food.  Think  you  that 
ower  is  unworthy  of  her  hire  though 
vest  ripens  to  her  hand  ?  Verily  1 
[junto  you,  even  today  she  has  re- 
!  And  unto  you,  whose  time  is  yet 
HL.  xxvii. — 30. 


to  come,  I  say,  if  ye  go  not  and  pluck  out 
the  thorns  from  among  her  seeds,  and 
carry  earth  and  water  to  those  stony 
places,  it  shall  be  on  the  Judgment  Day 
as  though  ye  had  not  been!” 

He  went  to  his  chair  and  sank  down 
trembling,  his  face  in  his  hand.  The 
brother  clergyman  rose  hastily,  and  in  a 
meek,  frightened  voice  poured  forth  the 
usual  supplications,  the  oil  upon  the 
troubled  waters. 

Then  they  came  softly  and  in  order, 
the  Respectable  People,  and  looked  at 
her.  After  them,  silently  pushing,  came 
Her  crowd, —  all  save  one,  who  could 
hardly  be  numbered  with  that  throng, 
yet  there  were  grave  reasons  why  he 
should  not  be  classed  among  Respectable 
People. 

He  was  tall,  broad-shouldered,  young, 
with  the  sinewy  frame  and  hard,  flexible 
hands  of  the  mechanic.  His  rugged, 
handsome  face  was  white  now  under  its 
russet  coloring.  He  had  come  to  her 
funeral  because  he  could  not  stay  away, 
because  she  was  a  good  woman  he  knew. 
He  had  avoided  her  while  she  lived,  but 
to  little  purpose,  for  she  had  hunted  him 
out  in  the  shops,  at  his  boarding-house, 
in  the  resorts  where  he  took  his  wild 
pleasures,  to  urge  his  duties  —  what  she 
conceived  to  be  his  duties — -upon  him. 
Her  persistency  had  made  him  impatient; 
it  had  made  him  furious  ;  he  had  cursed 
under  his  breath.  Yet  he  had  always 
listened  to  her.  He  was  glad  that  he 
had  always  listened  to  her.  Why,  when 
he  had  seen  her  last,  how  she  had  re¬ 
buked  him,  exhorted,  admonished.  And 
there  was  the  little  book  she  had  given 
him,  which  he  had  not  read.  When  he 
first  took  it  up,  it  opened  of  itself  at  just 
one  place  where  she  had  marked  and 
underscored  a  passage.  She  might  as 
well  have  been  sitting  there  pointing  her 
finger  at  him.  He  had  flung  the  book 
away  with  an  oath,  but  those  words  he 
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the  very  bed  in 
she  rested.  Gsi 
haggard  men  from' 
factory  were  tie 
reckless  women  i 
— no  one  knew  wl  | 
sin-wise  children  i; 
the  streets.  T  u 
were  not  good  f ;  c 
Sin  and  want  anc  « 
were  written  all  y 
them.  Evidently  > 
devil  had  not  p 
them  well  for  seryij 
rendered,  yet  such 
they  were,  they  |J 
^  and  looked  at 


their  friend.  They  did  not  pass  dr 
orderly  fashion.  Was  that  old  woma  i 
ing  to  stay  there  all  day  and  give  no  x 
else  a  chance  ?  The  preacher  hean 
mumble,  “  The  Blessed, — the  Bless.?} 
and  saw  her  make  the  long  neJIfl 
sign  of  the  cross.  “  You  must  movy 
— there  are  others,”  he  whispered.}  j 
As  they  crowded  down  and  ji 
pushed  this  way  and  that,  their  si|?| 
was  broken.  Their  bodies  began  tosA 
in  unison.  A  murmur,  low  and  muT, 


was  rising,  was  taking  possession 


them,  was  carrying  them  off  their  re 


Some  raised  their  arms  above 


could  not  forget.  He  had  not  heard  much 
of  the  sermon  because  of  those  words 
sounded  over  and  over  again, —  “Love 
is  better  than  passion  ;  duty  is  greater 
than  pleasure  ;  restitution  is  more  than 
repentance.”  No,  he  could  not  look  at 
her,  now  that  she  would  not  care  for 
faltering  promises  or  tardy  contrition, 
now  that  his  inmost  heart  was  bare  be¬ 
fore  her.  “  Duty  is  greater  than  pleas¬ 
ure  ;  restitution  is  more  than  repent¬ 
ance.”  He  must  go  and  make  it  up  to 
Nanette. 

Down  in  front  her  crowd  surged  around 
her,  disarranging  the  flowers,  jostling 


heads  and  beat  a  sobbing  measui  ? 
keeping  with  the  swaying  of  their  bollj 
with  the  rhythm  of  their  song, — a  p:i 
song  that  one  hears  sometimes  Af 
summer  twilight,  coming  to  back  ajH 
and  garbaged  streets,  attunes  the  If 
to  worship.  Singing  softly,  despairhl 


they  gathered  ever  closer  and  die] 


pass  on. 

“  We  T1  carry  her.” 
“  Let  us  carry  her !  ” 
“She  would  !  ” 


They  waited  for  no  answer,  anc'j 
went  out  among  friends.  She,  whtf  1  [j 


given  so  much  in  love,  received  ah 
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Service  of  affection.  They  swarmed 
1  the  center  of  the  street,  for  the 
jn  ways  were  far  too  narrow  for 
4  who  walked  not  two  and  two. 
r  song  went  with  them,  with  its  ac- 
.animent  of  uplifted,  swaying  arms 
softly  clapping  hands.  Yet  they 
>d  decorously,  She  and  Her  crowd. 

them  came  the  Ministers,  the 
taers,  the  Pall-bearers  with  nothing 
ear,  and  the  Respectable  People, 
they  passed,  not  to  the  graveyard, 
0  the  depot,  for  she  was  not  to  be 
jd  like  other  people, — so  thought  Her 
J, — but  was  to  rest  in  some  secret 
i,  some  high  and  holy  summit,  where, 
le  Judgment  Day  He  would  come 
to  claim  his  own. 

;e  train  came.  She  was  not  late.  It 

i 


went,  and  her  crowd  slipped  away  to 
their  underworld,  while  her  children  and 
his  children,  with  drooping  lids  veiling 
their  enmity,  went  back  to  business,  to 
life,  and  to  pleasure. 

Alas  for  the  fulness  of  harvest  !  — Yet 
for  a  humble  gleaner  there  was  some¬ 
what  to  bind  into  sheaves.  Far  up  the 
track  stood  three  figures,  a  man  and  a 
woman  with  a  little  child  between  them. 
They  strained  their  eyes  after  the  van¬ 
ishing  train.  The  steel  rails  at  their  feet 
vibrated  with  its  farewell  rumble  and  set 
the  sermon  of  Her  life  throbbing  into  mu¬ 
sic  :  “  Love  is  better  than  passion;  Duty 
is  greater  than  pleasure.” 

Such,  poor  and  pitiful,  was  the  harvest, 
but  the  sower  would  not  have  counted  it 
small. 

L.  B.  Bridgman. 
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X. 

^  R.  BARRINGTON,  following  a 
s  T  general  principle  which  he 

1  '  had  laid  down  early  in  his 

I  married  life,  said  nothing  to 
his  wife  about  the  strained 
relations  existing  between 
1  and  her  husband,  nor  did  he  call 
ttention  to  the  obnoxious  paragraph 
e  Hornet.  The  salient  object  of  this 
mce  was  to  shield  her  from  annoy- 
and  worry.  Her  health  was  failing, 
yith  it  her  spirits.  Of  late  she  had 
'  into  a  physical  and  mental  lethargy 
distressing  to  her  husband.  His  op- 
m  seemed  to  provoke  a  counter  pes- 

■lti  in  August  Number,  1895. 


simism,  a  source  of  continual  irritation  to 
so  sanguine  a  man. 

“  You  must  rouse  yourself,”  he  would 
say,  —  urging  her,  in  the  words  of  Mrs. 
Chick,  “to  make  an  effort.” 

“  I  only  want  to  be  left  alone,  Rufus,” 
she  would  reply  gently.  “  I  am  tired, 
very  tired.  Why  should  1  make  an  ef¬ 
fort  ?  The  children  are  gone.  Let  me 
rest.” 

The  doctor — the  same  learned  igno¬ 
ramus  that  had  attended  Helen — mut¬ 
tered  something  about  cardiac  troubles, 
and  prescribed  half  the  drugs  in  the  Phar¬ 
macopeia.  Mr.  Barrington  upon  the  day 
following  the  events  detailed  in  the  last 
chapter  called  in  Fortescue. 
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“  Mrs.  Barrington,”  said  that  brilliant 
son  of  /Esculapius,  “  is  suffering  from  in¬ 
digestion  caused  by  cerebral  disturbance. 
She  is  worrying  herself  into  her  grave. 
Find  out  the  cause  of  the  worry  and  1  will 
prescribe.” 

“  Alice,”  said  Mr.  Barrington,  the  same 
afternoon,  “  we  have  been  man  and  wife 
for  some  thirty  years.  I  am  entitled  to 
your  full  confidence.  You  have  some¬ 
thing  on  your  mind.  What  is  it?” 

“  You  would  not  understand,”  she  fal¬ 
tered,  turning  away  her  graceful  head, 
with  its  nimbus  of  silvery  hair. 

“  I  will  try  to  understand,”  he  re¬ 
turned  humbly  ;  so  humbly  that  she  was 
touched  and  held  out  her  hand. 

“  Rufus,  I ’m  frightened  —  terrified.” 

“  What  frightens  you,  my  poor  Alice?” 

“  Death,”  she  whispered.  “  I  am  dy¬ 
ing, —  I  know  it,  and  —  and  1  don’t  want 
to  die.” 

“  No  one  does,”  he  answered  moodily. 

“  Rufus,  you  remember  the  lines  in 
Thanatopsis  ?  If  I  could  feel  that  I  was 
lying  down  to  pleasant  dreams  I  could 
die  gladly,  but  the  dream,  I  fear,  will  not 
be  pleasant.” 

‘‘What  have  you  done,”  he  cried  al¬ 
most  roughly,  “  that  you  should  fear  the 
hereafter, —  if  there  be  a  hereafter?” 

“  I  have  not  done  my  duty,”  she  re¬ 
turned  pathetically.  “  Look  at  Helen  and 
Henry.  I  might  have  guided  them  aright, 
but  they  have  gone  astray.  Both  are 
headstrong  and  wilful.” 

“  Don't  leave  out  Dick,”  said  her  hus¬ 
band. 

“  Dick  is  different.  I  am  not  so  anx¬ 
ious  about  him,  but  the  others, —  O,  Ru¬ 
fus,  I  reproach  myself  night  and  day.  It 
is  my  fault  that  she  married  Hector.  I 
liked  him  because  he  sang  pretty  songs 
and  went  regularly  to  church.  The  rest 
I  took  for  granted.  I  have  taken  too 
much  for  granted.  I  have  had  too  easy 
a  time.  You  remember  that  I  refused  to 
punish  Henry  when  he  told  me  a  lie.  I 


shirked  my  obligations  then  and  * 
then.  And  my  punishment  is  to  o 
Don’t  let  me  die,  Rufus.” 

The  childishness  of  the  appeal  cut 
to  the  quick.  He  appreciated  the  si 
icance  of  her  words.  He  had  taugh 
to  be  helpless  ;  to  lean  upon  him  ;  to 
in  all  things  to  his  riper  judgment, 
had  turned  her  from  a  woman  into  a  | 
site  ;  had  relieved  her  of  all  respond 
ity  ;  had  kept  her  for  ornament,  no: 
use. 

“  In  the  sight  of  God,”  she  said  sjj 
ily,  “  my  life  has  been  a  failure.”  ] 

Rufus  Barrington  started  at  the  phi 
He  had  applied,  tentatively,  the  y 
failure  to  himself  only  the  day  be:( 
Could  it  be  possible  that  after  these  jjl 
of  prosperity  and  success,  as  the  \i 
counts  success,  that  he  and  his  wife  y 
to  be  inscribed  in  the  Book  of  Fall 
Failures ! 

“  The  word  failure,”  he  said,  and 
voice  trembled,  “  is  a  detestable  one,|| 
Alice,  I  have  made  my  failures  the  ji 
ping  stones  to  success.  The  lower  rf 
of  the  ladder  of  life  are  often  rotten,  y 

“  I  fear,”  she  sighed,  “  that  in  pull 
yourself  up,  dear,  you  have  unwitt  n 
pushed  me  down.” 

No  more  was  said,  but  the  great  baja 
lay  awake  that  night  and  tried  vainj;j 
digest  that  last  sentence.  He  repeat  s 
Fortescue  a  portion  of  the  converse 
and  that  young  man  drew  his  own  di| 
tion. 

“Mr.  Barrington,”  he  said  tho|| 
fully,  “  1  think  you  told  me  that  you  \\ 
going  to  New  York.  Take  Mrs.  Bar)': 
ton  with  you.  And  pardon  me,  but 
her  share  for  a  season  all  your  busy 
cares,  great  and  small.” 

“  What !  Why,  Doctor  S — —  said 
was  on  no  account  to  leave  home :  cjn 
account  to  be  disturbed  by  petty  cjr 
He  prescribed  practically  your  own 
ment, —  rest.”  ;  | 


Fortescue  shrugged  his  shoulders.]  j 
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U  believe  in  the  stimulus  of  change.” 

I  should  like  to  take  her  along,”  mur- 
:ed  Mr.  Barrington,  stroking  his  beard. 

would  brace  me  up,  too,  to  talk  over 
h  her  my  affairs.  A  man  must  talk, 
rtor,  even  if  he  has  to  practise  on  his 
h  wife.  Yes,  yes,  I  shall  take  your 
lice.  We  will  make  a  regular  honey- 
>n  of  it — hey?  Darby  and  Joan  — 
ftal !  ” 

is  rugged  face  brightened  as  he  made 
plans.  Certainly,  he  reflected,  For¬ 
me  was  a  man  of  talent,  of  genius. 
How  is  the  horse  I  gave  you  ?  ”  he 
fed,  with  something  of  his  normal 
eriness.  “What  have  you  named 
$  ?  ” 

f  I  call  him  Dick,  sir, —  after  your  son.” 

I  wish  Dick  had  some  of  your  sense, 
j&s  cranky.  Have  you  heard  from  him 
Ply?” 

l  ortescue  detected  a  note  of  anxiety  in 
1  voice. 

1  had  a  letter  only  last  night.  Would 
*  care  to  read  it  ?  ” 

fir.  Barrington  held  out  his  right  hand 
1  fumbled  with  the  other  for  his 
;ses.” 

My  dear  Cyrus,”  the  letter  began. 

lern  necessity,  with  the  clavos  trabales ,  the 
>ic  spikes,  has  nailed  me  at  last.  I  am  actu- 
earning  my  bread  and  butter  and  eating  it 
the  utmost  relish,  as  a  reporter  on  the  staff 
ie  Enquirer,  I  met  a  man,  Cassius  Quirk, 
^considers  himself  under  obligations  to  me  for 
fling  service  I  once  rendered  him.  He  has 
vn  some  rather  amusing  work  my  way.  His 
tr  —  the  Enquirer  aforesaid  —  is  getting  up  one 
eir  big  editions  and  the  crowning  feature  of 
enterprise  is  to  be  a  series  of  interviews  with 
officers  of  the  labor  organizations.  The  re- 
;rs  engaged  in  collecting  the  material  have 
;gent  instructions.  We  are  permitted  to  drape 
opriately  the  ideas  of  the  interviewed,  but 
denied  the  right  of  individual  expression, 
-h  is  quite  as  it  should  be.  I  will  write  you 
h,  but  cannot  give  you  my  address,  as  I  am 
tantly  on  the  move. 

Si quis  me  quaeret  Rufus , —  which  loosely  con- 
H  means,  if  my  dear  old  daddy  asks  any 


questions, —  tell  him  that  I  am  fit  as  a  fiddle,  and 
studying  men  without  manners.  I  have  had  al¬ 
ready  some  queer  adventures.  Take  care  of 
yourself. 

Chester  Barrington. 

P.  S.  Jewelry  being  obviously  out  of  place 
even  in  my  name,  I  have  dispensed  with  the 
“ring,”  and  am  known  to  my  many  unwashed 
friends  as  Chester  Barton. 

“  The  boy  has  the  pride  of  Satan,”  re¬ 
marked  his  father  as  he  returned  the  let¬ 
ter  to  Fortescue.  “  He  won’t  touch  his 
allowance.  But  this  work  may  do  him 
good  and  open  his  eyes.  He  has  an  idea,” 
—  the  old  man  laughed  harshly, — “that 
poor  men  are  honest.” 

“  He-is  an  excellent  fellow,”  said  For¬ 
tescue  warmly. 

“He  is  a  fool,”  snapped  Mr.  Barring¬ 
ton.  “  But  he  will  come  to  his  senses. 
I  wash  my  hands  of  him.  When  he  tires 
of  quill-driving  and  the  elevating  society 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  1  shall  expect  an 
apology.  You  can  tell  him  so  from  me. 
And  now,  Doctor,  1  wish  to  speak  to  you 
upon  another  subject  very  near  my  heart. 
Our  relations  have  been  so  confidential 
that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  discussing 
frankly  with  you  the  unhappy  relations 
that  exist  between  my  daughter  and  her 
husband.” 

He  paused.  The  two  men  were  sitting 
in  the  library,  and  the  luxury  of  its  ap¬ 
pointments  seemed  to  strike  the  owner 
suddenly. 

“  I  would  cheerfully  exchange  all  of 
this,”  he  waved  his  hand,  “for  a  four- 
room  cottage  on  a  mountain  claim,  if  I 
could  make  my  wife  a  well  woman  and 
undo  that  wretched  marriage.” 

These  emphatic  words  touched  Fortes¬ 
cue.  He  had  not  given  the  banker  credit 
for  such  sentiments. 

“  1  fear,”  continued  Mr.  Barrington, 
“that  Desmond  drinks  very  heavily.” 

Fortescue  nodded.  Desmond’s  remark¬ 
able  capacity  for  cocktails  was  becoming 
the  talk  of  the  town. 
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“Bad  —  bad!  I  have  learned  only 
lately  that  his  father  before  him  was  a 
drunkard.  It’s  in  the  blood.  I  ought  to 
have  known  of  it ;  my  negligence  in  the 
matter  was  most  culpable  ;  but,  Doctor, 
can  nothing  be  done  ?  There  is  the  Gold 
Cure.” 

“  I  ’m  hardly  on  speaking  terms  with 
Mr.  Desmond,”  returned Fortescue.  “  He 
resented  my  action  in  keeping  him  away 
from  his  wife.  In  fact  he  is  positively 
rude  to  me.” 

“Ah!  And  this  good-looking  nurse, 
Stella  Johnson,  with  whom  Helen  seems 
to  be  infatuated.  Did  you  recommend 
her  ?  And  if  so,  what  do  you  know  about 
her  ?  ”  What  is  her  record  ? 

“  I  did  not  recommend  Miss  Johnson, 
and  I  know  nothing  of  her  record.  As  a 
physician  it  is  enough  for  me  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  that  she  is  an  accomplished  nurse 
and  an  unusually  clever  woman.” 

“  Unscrupulous  ?  ” 

“I  have  no  reason  to  think  so.  Ret¬ 
icent,  perhaps.” 

“Would  she  be  capable,  in  your  opin¬ 
ion,  of  —  er  —  making  mischief  between 
man  and  wife.  My  son-in-law  hinted  at 
something  of  the  kind.  For  God's  sake, 
Fortescue,  if  you  can  help  me  at  this 
pinch,  do  so.” 

“  My  dear  sir,  I  know  nothing  of  Miss 
Johnson.  Probably  she  h^s  had  some 
trouble.  She  is  certainly  proud.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  am  under  obligations  to  her. 
She  helped  me  in  my  laboratory.  For  a 
woman  with  her  limited  education  she 
made  the  most  astonishing  progress  in 
analytical  chemistry.” 

“I  don’t  like  that,”  growled  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rington.  “She  has  infected  Helen  with 
some  of  her  ideas.  They  spend  hours 
together,  fussing  with  a  microscope.  Well, 
Doctor,  you  are  a  busy  man,  so  I  won’t 
detain  you  any  longer.  I  wish  you  could 
havetold  me  something  aboutthis  nurse.” 

“She  lived  in  or  near  Los  Angeles,” 


said  Fortescue,  as  he  shook  hands.  “  | 
is  the  extent  of  my  knowledge.”  i 

But  Mr.  Barrington  was  not  sat  1 
with  this  meager  information.  Ho 
liked  anything  which  smacked — a 
expressed  it  —  of  mystery.  Puttin 
and  two  together,  he  had  decided,  ii 
impetuous  fashion,  that  Stella  Job 
was  responsible  for  these  scandalous 
els.  No  man,  he  reflected,  takes 
denly  to  indecent  dissipation  wic 
cogent  reasons.  Hector,  doubtless! 
always  liked  a  cocktail  too  well,  b 
had  respected  the  conventionalities  1 
in  his  cups,  and  never  took  his  to 
out  on  Sunday.  That  he  should! 
proclaim  himself  publicly  to  be  a  sij 
gued  a  mystery,  and  that  mysteryj 
banker  determined  to  plumb  to  its  ddl 
Accordingly,  he  sent  for  a  private  ei 
tive  of  proved  discretion,  and  instnl 
him  to  hunt  up  the  nurse’s  record! 
report  at  length,  and  as  soon  as  pos> 
The  man  went  South  that  very  evil 
with  a  pass  in  his  pocket-book  :  i 
handsome  check  —  on  account. 

Acting  upon  Fortescue’s  advice' ; 
Barrington  cautiously  confided  to  his 
a  small  percentage  of  his  cares  and  \ 
ries. 

“  1  ’m  carrying  a  big  load,  Alice 
once  hoped  that  Henry  and  Dick 
bear  their  portion  of  it,  but  that  hope 
exploded.” 

“  You  always  liked  to  stand  alonj| 

“  True,  but  I ’m  getting  along  in  ye 
Alice,  and  somehow  my  capacity  for  y 
seems  impaired.  I  need  help.  In  fit 
he  added,  watching  the  effect  of  his  w;o 
“  I  need  you.” 

“Me?”  she  repeated,  with  a|f 
flush.  “  Why,  Rufus,  you  are  jokjr 

“  Not  at  all.  I  propose  to  take  >jl 
New  York.  More,  I  propose  totalise 
with  you  my  affairs.  Confound  it! 
told  Fortescue,  a  man  must  talk  A 


some  one. 
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I  But  not  with  his  own  wife.” 

Yes,  with  his  own  wife.” 

It  is  too  late,  dear.” 

We  shall  see.  You  have  a  good 
1,  Alice,  but  you  have  allowed  your 
to  go  wool-gathering.  I  call  that 
sophy  of  yours  wool-gathering.” 

I  don’t  read  theosophy  any  longer. 
!)es  not  satisfy  me,  Rufus.” 
jVery  little  of  it  would  satisfy  me,” 
her  husband.  He  began  immediately 
piscuss  their  plans  for  the  journey, 
hg  with  chagrin  that  she  shrank  from 
; discomforts  of  travel  and  only  con- 
led  to  accompany  him  with  the  great- 
reluctance.  None  the  less  her  eyes 
htened  when  he  laid  before  her  the 
mitude  of  the  interests  involved,  and 
lhabitual  apathy  gave  place  to  a  timid 
jpathy  which  both  touched  and 
;:sed  him.  Fortescue  was  right  after 

I  have  heard  again  from  Pixler,”  he 
presently.  He  has  written  me  two 
,‘atening  letters  in  the  last  week, 
s  he  has  power  and  will  use  it ;  that 
is  the  head  of  some  secret  organiza- 
f,  and  a  lot  more  rubbish  to  the  same 
jet.  I  must  set  the  police  at  him.” 

I  have  always  had  a  feeling,  Rufus, 
[t  that  man  would  work  us  a  mischief, 
uld  it  not  be  better  to  do  something 
him  ?  ” 

Why,  Alice,  where  are  your  princi- 
|?” 

:  1  don’t  know,”  she  answered,  speak- 
the  simple  truth.  Her  principles,  long 
!,  had  taken  wing,  blown  far  and  wide 
the  windy  sophistry  of  her  husband. 
'By  Jupiter,”  he  said  irritably,  “I 
eve  you.  That  is  the  main  trouble 
h  you,  Alice  ;  you  have  no  principles, 
Ling  salted  down.  Where  should  I  be 
bout  my  principles  ?  But  you  women 
en  you  let  go  of  your  New  Testament 
;y  tales  let  everything  else  go  by  the 
ird  too.  Helen,  like  you,  confounds 
ics  with  the  Apostles’  Creed.” 


Mrs.  Barrington  made  no  reply.  She 
was  thinking  of  Aunt  Mary.  Since  that 
lady’s  return  to  California  the  sisters  had 
met  twice.  Mrs.  Murray,  her  orthodoxy 
sharpened  by  contact  with  the  Church  of 
England,  had  once  more  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet.  Biblical  exegesis  was  her 
strong  point  and  during  her  stay  at  Lang¬ 
ley  she  had  committed  to  the  rector  of  the 
parish  her  sister’s  case.  He  had  very 
kindly  fortified  her  with  arguments  and 
most  excellent  advice.  He  had  urged, 
with  some  eloquence,  the  abiding  virtues 
of  charity. 

“  Your  sister,”  he  had  said,  “  has  lost, 
as  you  tell  me,  at  once  Faith  and  Hope. 
Use  a  better  weapon  than  either  — 
Love.”  Mrs.  Murray,  admitting  that  in 
the  past  she  had  trusted  rather  too  much 
in  the  efficacy  of  Dogma  and  Doctrine, 
consented  to  try  the  experiment.  She 
had  parted  from  Mrs.  Barrington  with  a 
chilly  kiss,  she  met  her  with  all  the 
warmth  of  early  days.  She  had  begged 
her  sister  to  come  to  her  at  Menlo  ;  she 
had  described  with  affecting  realism  the 
church  where  they  had  worshiped  to¬ 
gether  as  girls  ;  she  had  visited  the  grave 
of  their  mother  and  gathered  there  some 
grasses  and  a  sprig  of  myrtle.  It  was 
after  this  interview  that  Mrs.  Barrington 
laid  aside  the  study  of  theosophy.  The 
fruits  of  that  occult  science  tasted  bitter. 
No  fragrant  memories  sweetened  them. 

“  I  should  like,  Rufus,  before  I  go  to 
New  York  with  you,  to  spend  some  days 
with  Mary.” 

“How  women  wander  from  the  sub¬ 
ject.  We  were  talking  of  principles.  Ah  ! 
I  see  :  the  connection  is  obvious.  Princi¬ 
ples  and  Mary  go  hand  in  hand.  Murray 
was  a  man  of  principle.  Christian  prin¬ 
ciple,  I  mean,  but  his  notes  of  hand  were 
always  protested.  Yes,  my  dear,  you 
can  go  to  Mary,  and  if  you  can,  hurry  up 
this  love  affair  between  Phyllis  and  Fred. 
I  don’t  like  Fred  as  much  as  I  did.  He 
is  aggressively  British,  but  if  he  will 
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marry  Phyllis  I  shall  feel  myself  under 
obligations  to  him.  With  two  unmarried 
sons  I  regard  that  young  woman  as  a 
source  of  chronic  irritation.” 

XI. 

CHETWYND  and  Langham  smoked  to¬ 
gether  the  calumet  of  peace,  after  the 
sober  fashion  of  Englishmen,  and  enjoyed 
the  fumes  immensely.  They  had  met  face 
to  face  in  the  office  of  the  Palace  Hotel 
and  Fred  impetuously  extended  his  hand, 
which  Chetwynd  cordially  grasped.  No 
explanations  were  forthcoming  and  no 
apologies,  but  a  tacit  understanding  on 
each  side  that  bygones  were  to  be  by¬ 
gones.  After  these  years  of  silence  both 
men  experienced  a  singular  charm  in  each 
other’s  talk  and  society.  Chetwynd 
found  his  old  friend  —  where  he  had  left 
him  —  in  the  deep,  well  defined  rut  of  the 
Tory  squire.  Fred’s  ideas,  opinions 
(which  he  aired  freely),  and  judgments, 
interlaced  with  Langley  tradition  and 
interwoven  with  inherited  prejudice  and 
predilection,  appealed  most  comically  to 
Chetwynd’s  somewhat  grim  humor.  As 
a  father  playing  taw  with  his  small  son 
becomes  a  boy  again,  so  Chetwynd, 
talking  frankly  with  the  ingenuous  Fred, 
underwent  the  same  delightful  rejuvenes¬ 
cence.  Langham,  for  his  part,  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  illustration,  had  all  a  boy’s  ap¬ 
preciation  and  admiration  of  a  famous 
traveler.  Chetwynd’s  adventures  proved 
of  absorbing  interest,  (even  weaning  his 
mind  from  thoughts  of  Phyllis,)  and  the 
honest,  simple  fellow  would  sit  by  the 
hour  with  a  briarwood  pipe  between  his 
lips  and  a  huge  atlas  on  his  knees,  follow¬ 
ing  with  blunt  forefinger  the  tortuous 
courses  of  this  modern  Ulysses.  He  and 
Chetwynd  occupied  the  same  set  of 
rooms,  and  took  most  of  their  meals  in 
company.  Both  Rufus  Barrington  and 
Desmond  had  put  their  houses  at  his  dis¬ 


posal,  but  Fred  said  with  a  jolly  Hj 
that  he  preferred  the  independence  jj 
hotel. 

“To  tell  the  truth,”  he  confided 
Chetwynd,  “  I  don’t  quite  approve  oi  i 
way  they  carry  on  up  there.”  He  je  i 
his  hand  in  the  direction  of  Nob 
“  Helen  has  been  kindness  itself :  a  rijj 
hospitable  creature  doesn’t  walk  i 
earth,  but — you  know  what  I  mean  ’» 

“lam  not  sure  that  I  quite  take  :4 
Fred.” 

“  I  find  in  that  house  a  go-to-the-dn 
and-I-won’t-stop-you  kind  of  sentinel 
which  staggers  me.  This  fellow  Hq:| 
is,  between  you  and  me,  a  rank  outsi<j.| 
what  the  deuce  Helen  ever  saw  in 
passes  my  comprehension.  But  har& 
all, —  he ’s  her  husband,  and  she  ouglt 
show  him  some  wifely  respect  and  j| 
sideration.  Why,  man,  she  snubs  .n) 
openly  ;  snubbed  me  too,  by  Jove,  wjlf 
I  ventured  a  word  of  remonstrance.  If 
taking  a  liberty,’  I  said.  ‘Yes,  you  dr 
she  returned  in  her  easy  way,  ‘(a 
don’t  repeat  it,  Fred,  or  there  ’ll  be  wa| 
Then  there  is  my  cousin  Alice  and  || 
dear  Aunt  Mary.  They  don’t  seefc. 
hit  it  off.  And  Mr.  Barrington  has  h:..( 
row  with  Dick.  He  gave  me  the  fa: 
and  naturally  my  sympathy  was  \^ri 
Dick.  He  acted  very  properly.  Do  j/ 
know,  John,  I  feel  really  sorry  for  1  i 
He  ought  to  have  been  an  Englishman 

“I  dare  swear  you  said  that  toU 
father.” 

“  I  believe  I  did,  now  you  mentiorj 
He  was  rather  huffy  about  it,  and 
Dick  had  no  business  instincts.  So  mil 
the  better.  Business  instincts  play  t 
devil  with  a  fellow, —  this  commer: 
spirit  of  America,  the  spirit  which  spj. 
a  man  on  to  accumulate  a  pile,  is  a  dl 
nably  selfish  spirit.  It  is  out  of  tune  vji 
everything  and  everybody  not  subsej 
ent  to  its  individual  interest.  Thai 
why  at  home  we  draw  a  broad  line 
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en  ourselves  and  those  in  trade.  I  T1 
v  it  broader  still  when  I  go  back, 
ley  grubbers  are  not  fit  to  black  the 
ts  of  gentlemen.  I  never  understood 
:  before.  Why,  John,  only  the  night 
>re  last  Henry  was  telling  me  of  a  New 
k  merchant,  a  rope  maker,  one  of 
•e  confounded  fellows  so  absorbed  in 

ir  business  that  they  have  eyes  and 
1  for  nothing  outside  it.  He  took 
fry  home  with  him  to  dine, —  for  the 
b  of  policy,  of  course, — and  outside  his 
he,  a  fine  house  on  Fifth  Avenue,  a 
•11  boy  toddled  up  to  him.  ‘  Whose 
|  boy  are  you  ?’  said  the  rope-maker, 
(m  your  little  boy/  replied  the  kid.  By 
f,  John,  it  was  true.  The  beggar 
ti’t  know  his  own  son.  Henry  men- 
fed  it  at  his  father’s  table  as  a  capital 
|  and  everybody  laughed,  but  me  — 
p3,  his  own  son  !  ” 

i  Enough  to  make  a  respectable  Briton 
fe  the  country.” 

| So  I  said.  You  and  1  think  alike, 
ji.  But  Henry  took  offense.  He  was 
e  impertinent.  He  said  that  if  I  did  n’t 
j  the  conditions  which  obtained  here 
fdvised  me  to  return  to  Langley.  I 
'l’t  come  here  to  criticize  the  natives, 
hang  it,  these  things  are  forced  upon 
notice.” 

e  had  confided  to  Chetwynd  the  real 
ct  of  his  journey,  and  enlisted  his 
[pathies,  such  as  they  were.  His 
itship  was  progressing  slowly,  in  an 
:ashioned,  conservative  way.  He  sent 
llis  cart  loads  of  flowers  but  no  candy, 
dy,  he  informed  all  his  American 
ads,  was  nearly  as  unwholesome  as 
bread,  and  the  practise  of  eating  it 
arge  quantities  positively  shocking. 
1  of  a  different  kind  he  supplied  liber- 
:  papers,  magazines,  all  the  latest 
p,  and  a  superb  copy  of  Francatelli’s 
k-book.  “  It  never  hurts  a  woman,” 
f>aid  candidly,  “to  know  something 
•it  good  living.  1  noticed,  Phyllis, 


when  you  were  at  Langley,  that  you 
seemed  quite  indifferent  to  soups  and  en¬ 
trees.  I  don’t  care  personally  for  these 
things,  but  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  one’s 
life  in  England.” 

Phyllis  protested  at  his  generosity,  but 
was  silenced  by  Aunt  Mary.  “  If  my 
own  cousin  wishes  to  send  me  a  magazine 
or  two,  what  business  is  that,  miss,  of 
yours  ?  ” 

He  came  to  Menlo  regularly  twice  a 
week,  but  the  greater  portion  of  each 
visit  was  devoted  to  Aunt  Mary,  with 
whom  he  exchanged  ideas  upon  many  in¬ 
teresting  subjects^to  wit:  the  poor  laws, 
long  versus  short  service  in  the  English 
Army  ;  the  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  Bill ; 
the  Irish  question  ;  the  rearing  of  pheas¬ 
ants  ;  free  trade  ;  Mr.  Gladstone  (whom 
he  regarded  as  Antichrist);  artificial  man¬ 
ures  (to  which  he  had  devoted  much  at¬ 
tention);  the  price  of  wheat,  and  the 
opening  of  the  British  Museum  on  Sun¬ 
day.  Upon  all  of  these  subjects  he  spoke 
well  and  at  great  length,  listening,  in  his 
turn,  with  the  greatest  patience  and  cour¬ 
tesy  to  the  long-winded  criticisms  and 
comments  of  Aunt  Mary. 

“He  is  one  in  a  thousand,”  she  said 
again  and  again  to  her  niece,  but  Phyllis 
cast  down  her  luminous  eyes  and  made 
no  reply.  “He  lives  for  others,”  Mrs. 
Murray  would  repeat,  dwelling  affection¬ 
ately  upon  his  many  charities,  his 
thoughtfulness,  his  practical  and  manly 
piety.  “  I  feel  towards  him  as  a  mother 
towards  a  son.” 

“You  would  like  to  live  at  Langley, 
Auntie  ?  ” 

“  I  should  be  perfectly  happy  there. 
My  life,  dear,  as  you  know,  had  had  more 
of  shadow  in  it  than  sunshine,  but  the 
evening  of  it  will  be  bright  indeed  if  ’t  is 
spent  at  Langley.” 

Of  the  subject  so  near  her  heart  she 
said  nothing,  and  Phyllis  appreciated  fully 
her  delicacy  and  good  taste.  So  many 
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women,  she  reflected,  would  have  acted 
differently,  presuming  upon  the  ties  of 
kindred  and  affection.  Her  aunt,  assur¬ 
edly,  was  a  true  gentlewoman. 

Chetwynd  marked  the  progress  of  this 
singular  courtship  with  cynical  but  not 
unkindly  eyes. 

“  1  ’m  taking  my  time/’  said  Fred  com¬ 
placently,  “  and  going  slow.” 

“  In  this  country,”  replied  Chetwynd, 
*“  the  tortoise  does  not  always  win  the 
race.” 

‘  *  Do  I  understand  from  that,  ’  ’  returned 
Langham,  in  his  heaviest  manner,  “  that 
you  would  advise  a  man  in  my  position  to 
risk  the  horrors  of  a  refusal.” 

“No.  Only  fools  get  refused.  But 
you  might  take  certain  initiatory  steps, 
—  bearings,  so  to  speak.” 

“  My  dear  John,  I  tell  you  frankly  that 
in  these  matters  I  don’t  know  how  to  box 
the  compass.” 

Chetwynd  laughed.  The  situation  had 
a  very  comic  side  to  it,  and  he  remem¬ 
bered  the  advice  of  Mr.  Pickwick  to  a 
friend  in  similar  circumstances. 

“  There  are  tests,  Fred.  The  A.  B.  C. 
of  courtship.” 

“But  what  are  they —these  tests? 
I ’d  sooner  face  a  tiger  oh  foot  than  make 
an  ass  of  myself  with  a  girl  hardly  out  of 
her  teens.  1  think,  John,  considering  our 
old  friendship,  and  the  way  I  used  to  fag 
for  you  at  Eton,  that  you  might  give  me 
the  points  of  the  game,  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  art, —  eh  ?  The  point  is 
this,  how  the  deuce  am  I  to  find  out  the 
facts  ?  ” 

“  Your  matrimonial  hook  is  well  baited. 
Drop  it  into  the  water.  The  fish,  I  ’il 
wager,  will  take  it.” 


“  Phyllis  Murray  will  never  mar 
man  for  his  money.  But  these  t 
Fred, —  what  are  they  ?  ” 

“  Read  your  Ovid.  You  will  find' 
in  the  Ars  Amatoria .” 

“  I  could  n’t  construe  a  line  of  it,~ 
could  you,  you  old  humbug.” 

“  True.  But,  Fred,  seriously,  you  | 
beaten  aboutthe  bush  long  enough.  C 
to  the  point.  Any  girl  will  respect  a 
who  says  what  he  wants  simply  am 
affectedly.” 

But  Fred,  obstinate  as  Balaam’s  r 
deferred  the  irrevocable  question, 
liked,  as  he  said,  to  “  go  slow.” 

The  days  passed,  bringing  to  San  B 
cisco  bitter  winds  and  blinding  dust.  , 
four  hundred  began  to  talk  serious 
bathing  suits,  tennis  flannels,  blazers 
summer  hats.  Mr.  Barrington  ant 
wife  went  East  on  their  private; 
“Menominee,”  and  Del  Monte,  C 


Crags,  and  the  other  caravansaries! 
tween  Shasta  and  San  Diego,  were  pjl 
oric  with  boarders..  Desmond  disph; 
the  symmetry  of  his  limbs  in  the  siii 
Santa  Monica,  but  Helen  remainei 
town.  Her  husband’s  absence  prove 
specific  against  even  sand  storms,  j 
trade  winds.  Not  willing  to  accom:>{ 
him,  she  deemed  it  prudent,  bearing 
mind  the  paragraph  in  the  Hornet ,  top 
at  home.  Chetwynd,  cancelling  his  Jj 
ern  engagements,  lingered  on  the  Pfj 
Slope,  spending  most  of  his  time  iij 
rooms  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  He  was 
ing  his  book  on  Siberia,  and  his 
ers  at  this  season  wrote  him  sever 
ters  asking  for  more  speed  with  his  cp 
in  his  own  interest  and  theirs.  Tfn 
peremptory  epistles  he  ignored.  His}] 
sion  for  Helen  had  him  by  the  throai. 

Horace  Annesley  Vacheli 


[CONTINUED  IN  NEXT  NUMBER.] 


BUTTE  COUNTY  AND  THE 

N  ANSWER  to  inquiries  from 
I  Eastern  sources  regarding  the 

i  |  possibilities  of  citrus  culture 

(  |  in  Northern  California,  it  has 

f  I  been  deemed  advisable  to 

I  publish  in  connection  with 

\  |  the  admirable  report  of  the 

LB  manager  of  the  State  Board 

ilBL  of  Trade  a  brief  account  of 

|Hjjgsf  the  success  of  citrus  culture 
; *  '  in  Butte  County.  I  have 

■sen  two  striking  examples  to  serve 
I'  all  the  orchards  of  the  county.  Ther¬ 
eto  Colony  consists  of  eight  thousand 
pes  of  similar  land  to  that  owned  by  the 
-loville  Citrus  Association,  and  in  1891, 

1  y  five  years  from  the  start,  1242  acres 
1  been  planted  to  citrus  orchards.  The 
oville  Citrus  Association,  however,  is 

|>ee  "The  Heart  of  the  Sacramento,”  February,  1896. 
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entitled  to  honor  as  the  pioneer  citrus 
venture  in  the  Northern  Belt. 

The  Oroville  Citrus  Association’s  prop¬ 
erty  is  located  at  Thermalito,  immediately 
across  the  river  from  Oroville.  The  As¬ 
sociation  was  formed  by  twenty  enter¬ 
prising  citizens  of  the  town  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  developing  the  fact  that  citrus 
culture  could  be  successfully  and  profit¬ 
ably  pursued  in  so  northern  a  latitude. 
The  Association  was  incorporated  late 
in  February,  1886,  with  a  capital  of 
$20,000  and  commenced  with  twenty 
acres  of  land  which  was  the  following 
year  increased  to  forty  acres.  It  now 
covers  over  fifty  acres,  including  the 
largest  and  best  selected  citrus  nursery 
in  the  State.  It  has  sold  over  $25,000  of 
nursery  stock  and  has  on  hand  over  1 50,- 
000  marketable  trees.  This  is  the  pio- 
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GOLDEN  BUTTERFLY  MINE. 


neer  citrus  association  of  Central  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  from  its  successful  development 
of  citrus  culture  has  sprung  the  various 
colonies  and  orchards  of  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  It  shipped  the  first  full  car-load 
of  Washington  navel  oranges  to  San 
Francisco  December,  1893,  being  the  first 
from  the  Northern  Citrus  Belt.  The  crop 
of  1895,  eight  car-loads,  was  shipped  to 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco, 


BANNER  QUARTZ  MINE. 


yielding  a  profit  of  over  two  hundred 
dollars  per  acre.  This  Association  has 
exhibited  its  citrus  fruits  in  every  local 
and  State  citrus  fair  held  in  Northern 
California,  and  has  been  awarded  twenty- 
five  premiums  for  its  superior  qualities  of 
fruit.  At  the  late  Atlanta  Exposition  it 
took  a  gold  medal  and  other  trophies,  as  set 
forth  in  the  report  of  Secretary  Filcher. 
Oroville  has  had  three  citrus  fairs,  all 


held  in  canvas  pavilions  during  | 
months  of  December  and  January.  J 
first  Fair,  January  12,  1890,  was  a  y 
der  and  a  surprise  to  Eastern  visitors 
presented  the  finest  display  of  ripe  c:j 
fruit  ever  beheld  in  any  country.  T  i 
were  oranges  in  all  varieties,  lemoi 
six  varieties,  limes,  pomeloes,  grape  f  • 
and  shaddocks,  and  various  other  v;l 
ties.,  and  olives  in  profusion. 


ENTRANCE  TO  GOLDEN  BUTTERFLY  MINE.  ? 


The  officers  of  the  Association  uv 
Chas.  F.  Lott,  President  ;  P.  R.  Persaj 
Vice-President;  Ed.  Harkness,  Sej:i 
tary  ;  E.  W.  Fogg,  Treasurer,  who  \H 
A.  F.  Jones  constitute  the  Director:; 
the  Association. 

The  Palermo  Colony  is  located  injt 
northwestern  part  of  the  Sacramtn 
Valley,  in  Butte  County,  on  the  Cal|l 
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•HE  BRACKET  FLUME  OF  THE  MIOCENE  MINE. 

1 1 

if 

h  from  San  Francisco,  75  miles  from 
lame  n  to,  and  five  miles  from  the  city  of 
pille,  the  county  seat.  The  colony 
Is  lie,  as  if  designed  by  the  colonists, 
She  first  gentle  rise  from  the  valley, 

I  water  and  wood  in  unfailing  abun- 
e.  This  district  is  within  six  hours 
Dad  journey  from  San  Francisco  and  is 


composed  of  7,000  acres  of  land  which  pro¬ 
duces  oranges  and  other  citrus  fruits  boun¬ 
tifully,  and  from  four  to  six  weeks  earlier 
than  Southern  California.  In  1890  Paler¬ 
mo  shipped  eight  cars  of  oranges  and 
these  were  the  first  oranges  of  the  season 
shipped  from  California.  In  the  present 
year  it  shipped  over  a  hundred  car¬ 
loads. 

The  colony  was  started  in  1887.  The 
matter  of  real  interest  is  the  picture  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  growth  of  a  new  commun¬ 
ity,  a  growth  in  appearance  spontaneous, 
but  in  reality  due  to  the  energy  and  fore¬ 
sight  of  those  who  labored  diligently  to 
produce  the  conditions  under  which  it 
could  become  productive. 

All  California  can  rejoice  with  Butte 
and  the  other  counties  of  the  Northern 
Citrus  Belt  over  a  triumph  so  honestly 
and  completely  won  as  that  at  Atlanta. 

S.  G.  Wilson. 


PACKING  ORANGES  IN  JANUARY,  BUTTE  COUNTY. 


INTERNATIONAL  BIMETALLISM. 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  WELLS,  FARGO  &  COMPANY. 


FIE  Minister  of  Finance 
of  Belgium,  M.  Beer- 
naert,  opened  the  Brus¬ 
sels  International  Bi- 
Metallic  Conference  of 
December,  1892,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

The  Conference  in  which 
you  are  called  upon  to  take 
part  has  for  its  object  the 
consideration  of  one  of  the  most  serious,  complex, 
and  arduous  problems  presented  to  modern 
society.  The  subject  of  money  touches  all  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  interests ;  it  affects  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  world,  and  is  the  real  reason  of 
more  than  one  unexplained  crisis. 


There  were  proposals  as  early  as  the 
seventeenth  century  for  a  universal  com¬ 
mon  ratio  for  the  money  metals,  but 
there  is  no  trace  in  the  writings  of  Amer¬ 
ican  statesmen  of  the  peculiar  monetary- 
theory  on  which  bimetallism  is  now 
based.  Probably  there  is  no  later  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  theory  of  international  Bi¬ 
metallism  than  that  contained  in  Arch¬ 
bishop  Walsh’s  pamphlet  of  1892,  and 
Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews’s  essays  published 
in  book  form  in  1894,  under  the  title  of 
“  An  Honest  Dollar,”  which,  condensed, 
is  Jevon’s  illustration  of  Wolloski’s  doc¬ 
trine  of  two  balancing  hoards  ;  really 
based  upon  what  is  known  as  the  quan¬ 
titative  theory  of  money,  which  proceeds 
on  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  pool  of 
money  into  which  a  balance  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  metals  falls  after  other  uses  have 
been  satisfied,  and  that  prices  rise  or  fall 
proportionately  with  an  increase  or  dimin¬ 
ution  of  the  pool,  otherwise  stated  thus: — 


“Imagine  two  reservoirs  of  water,  each  sub- 
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ject  to  independent  variations  of  supply  ar: 
mand.  In  the  absence  of  any  connecting 
the  level  of  the  water  in  each  reservoir  w  I 
subject  to  its  own  fluctuations  only,  but  J 
open  a  connection,  the  water  in  both  will  ass 
a  certain  mean  level :  and  the  effects  of  ar  3 
cessive  supply  or  demand  will  be  distributee 
the  whole  area  of  both  reservoirs,  which  erj] 
one  metal  to  take  the  place  of  the  other  1 
unlimited  legal  tender. ” 

This  theory  is  based  on  the  conceo 
of  governmental  power, — first,  a|. 
Archbishop  Walsh,  that  “  While  leg  i 
tion  cannot  directly  give  value  to  a  tfJ 
it  can  do  so  indirectly, — it  can  set  up  a 
mand  which  is  one  of  the  factofi 
value”  ;  second,  by  Professor  AndijJ 
that,  “  While  law  cannot  control  tj 
independently  of  supply  and  demark 
can  set  free  an  economic  force  which 
largely  control  supply  and  demand  t.i 
selves.” 

“The  bimetallist  affirms,  (1)  that  the  r 
etary  demand  and  supply  of  gold  and  4] 
supposing  both  freely  coined,  in  fixing  th;  , 
chasing  power  of  given  quantities  of  them,;C 
whelmingly  out-influence  the  commodity  deiir 
and  supply  ;  (2)  that  law  can  at  least  estalhi 
legal-tender  and  debt-paying  parity  betwle 
given  quantity  of  gold  and  a  given  quant  t 
silver ;  which  parity  treaty  could  extend  thiji 
out  any  number  of  States  ;  (3)  that,  sincj  ' 
are  wont  to  discharge  their  pecuniary  obligjil 
as  easily  as  they  can,  the  existence  of  such  1< 
tender  and  debt-paying  parity  would,  in  ca:je 
legal  parity  should  ever  for  any  reason  M 
match  the  commercial  parity,  stimulate  th 
mand  for  the  cheaper  metal,  appreciate  it,  an 
tend  to  identify  the  parities  again  ;  (4)  thatii 
field  of  legal  parity  is  large,  embracing  in  jt 
metallic  basin  a  third  or  even  a  quarter  H 
world’s  gold  and  silver,  unless  the  valuf* 
between  the  two  metals  denoted  by  the;' 
parity  is  widely  at  variance  with  the  ra;i 
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;* 

}  ntity  between  the  total  stocks  of  the  two,  the 
esaid  stimulus  of  demand  for  the  cheaper 
[  overbear  every  tendency  to  part  the  parities 
i  led,  and  maintain  the  unit  quantity  of  gold 
the  unit  quantity  of  silver  perpetually  at  the 
le  value.” 

This  reasoning  seems  to  minimize  the 
iportance  of  the  commercial  demand 
I  the  precious  metals  for  use  in  the  arts 
fe  as  a  commodity  in  international  com- 
tce. 

ijostulate  1.  “The  bimetallist  affirms  that 
monetary  demand  and  supply  of  gold  and 
er,  supposing  both  freely  coined,  in  fixing  the 
chasing  power  of  given  quantities  of  them, 
rwhelmingly  out-influence  the  commodity 
■land  and  supply.” 

fhe  monetary  demand  is  the  demand 
>n  the  entire  money  mass,  including 
only  money  in  all  its  various  forms, 

;  all  the  other  signs  of  value  and  in- 
umentalities  employed  in  effecting  ex- 
mges,  of  which  gold  and  silver  consti- 
e  but  a  very  small  portion.  The  energy 
pressure  of  this  demand  will  be  indi- 
ed  only  by  the  rise  of  interest,  but 
1  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  the 
'chasing  power  of  money  or  the  com- 
dity  value  of  the  material  of  which 
ney  is  made. 

brom  the  days  of  Aristotle  to  the  pres- 
t  time,  it  has  been  contended  that 
nage  adds  nothing  to  the  value  of  the 
.cious  metals,  but  simply  serves  as  a 
ans  of  authentication  “  by  inspection 
ly,”  and  as  a  guarantee  of  the  weight 
p  fineness  of  the  coin,  and  saves  the 
uble  of  weighing  and  assaying.  It  has 
iiply  the  effect  that  the  stamp  of  Gold- 
itlfs  Hall  has  upon  spoons  or  plate, 
Id  adds  no  more  to  the  value  of  the  ma- 
1  ial  of  which  metallic  money  is  made 
pn  printing  bank  notes  or  bonds  adds 
the  market  value  of  bank  note  paper 
parchment. 

The  fundamental  error  of  this  postulate 
which  goes  to  the  very  foundation  of  bi- 
dallism — is  that  the  coinage  of  gold  and 


silver  operates  as  a  “  demand  ”  upon  the 
metal  mass,  and  therefore  brings  them, 
as  commodities  within  the  general  eco¬ 
nomic  law'  of  “  supply  and  demand.” 
But  this  is  a  fatal  error.  The  law  of 
supply  and  demand  as  applied  to  perish¬ 
able  commodities  is  founded  upon  the 
theory  that  demand  is  the  index  of  con¬ 
sumption,  and  that  consumption,  by  the 
destruction  or  actual  consuming  of  the 
material,  creates  a  constant  necessity  for 
new  supplies  to  satisfy  new  demands. 
But  the  precious  metals,  being  practically 
imperishable  and  indestructible,  are  in  no 
wise  affected  by  mere  coinage,  and  on 
the  contrary,  their  condition  is  thereby 
greatly  improved  for  employment  in 
either  the  arts  or  international  commerce, 
in  which  they  are  treated  simply  as  com¬ 
modities.  Coinage,  therefore,  does  not 
in  an  economic  sense  operate  as  con¬ 
sumption,  but  rather  as  continual  hoard¬ 
ing  and  stocking  of  the  metal,  the  direct 
tendency  of  which  is  to  depress  its  value 
as  a  commodity,  by  which  alone  its  pur¬ 
chasing  power  as  money  is  governed  and 
which  will  always  be  indicated  by  the 
true  par  of  exchange,  just  as  the  demand 
for  money  will  be  indicated  by  the  rates 
of  interest.  The  facts,  therefore,  are 
just  the  reverse  of  those  stated  theoret¬ 
ically.  Coinage  exerts  no  influence  what¬ 
ever  in  fixing  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  metals,  which  is  governed  entirely 
by  the  commodity  demand  and  supply, 
operating  through  the  rates  of  interna¬ 
tional  exchanges,  which  fix  the  commer¬ 
cial  values. 

Postulate  2.  No  one  will  deny  this 
proposition.  But  unless  the  “  legal  par¬ 
ity  ”  established  conforms  to  the  “  com¬ 
mercial  ”  parity,  it  can  only  be  main¬ 
tained  under  exclusive  and  limited  coin¬ 
age  for  account  of  the  government,  and 
not  under  free  coinage.  And  even  then  it 
can  only  be  maintained  locally  as  a  cir¬ 
culating  medium,  but  not  internationally 
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as  a  medium  of  foreign  exchange,  which 
will  always  be  based  on  the  commercial 
parity. 

Postulates  3  and  4.  These  practically 
rest  on  the  same  basis  and  involve  the 
same  error  pointed  out  in  Number  1,  in 
assuming  that  “  free  coinage  ”  is  a  de¬ 
mand  upon  the  metal  mass,  whereas  it  is 
evidence  of  an  absence  of  demand,  as 
gold  and  silver  go  to  the  Mint  only  be¬ 
cause  they  will  command  no  better  price 
in  the  open  market. 

When  the  commercial  and  legal  pari¬ 
ties  differ,  however,  while  the  difference 
may  stimulate  the  demand  for  the  cheaper 
metal  for  the  purpose  of  coinage  with  a 
view  of  swindling  creditors,  it  will  not 
produce  any  effect  whatever  in  restoring 
the  parity  or  equilibrium,  for  the  reason 
given  under  Postulate  Number  1. 

The  only  experiment  which  history 
affords  us  of  a  practical  test  of  this  theory 
is  the  memorable  one  made  by  France 
from  1853  to  1859,  the  practical  result  of 
which  was  the  very  reverse  of  what  is  here 
claimed.  Prior  to  1853  the  average  price 
of  silver  for  thirty  years  showed  that  at 
fifteen  and  one  half  to  one  that  metal 
was  overvalued  about  one  and  three 
fourths  per  cent,  and  France  during  that 
period  had  practically  only  a  single  stand¬ 
ard  of  silver.  But  in  consequence  of  the 
great  demand  for  that  metal  in  London 
for  Oriental  account,  its  “  commercial  ” 
parity  rose  above  fifteen  and  one  half 
and  an  immense  drain  of  silver  from  the 
Bank  of  France  set  in.  To  check  this 
and  “  restore  the  equilibrium,”  the  Bank 
went  into  the  London  market  and  paid 
three  million  dollars  in  premiums  for  gold 
in  less  than  three  years,  which  exceeded 
the  disparity  between  the  metals.  For 
five  years  her  coinage  of  gold  averaged 
ninety  million  dollars  per  annum,  or 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  world’s  produce, 
and  yet  gold  declined  over  one  per  cent 
in  value  under  this  enormous  coinage. 


But  to  cap  the  climax,  in  1859  she  b-j 
the  world’s  record  by  coining  $1 30,(4 
000  of  gold,  or  ten  million  in  exce  i: 
the  entire  produce  of  the  world,  and 
the  only  effect  was  that  gold  fell  one 
cent  lower.  Or  in  other  words,  si 
had  advanced  over  two  per  cent  u\ 


this  enormous  coinage  of  the  chei 
metal,  the  controlling  factor  being 
rate  of  Oriental  exchange,  on  the  Lon^ 
market ;  thus  showing  conclusively  t 
coinage  is  utterly  powerless  VI, 
brought  in  contact  with  the  inexoEa 
laws  of  commerce  to  affect  or  change  { 
parity  between  the  metals,  and  t! 
whole  theory — the  quantitative  the 0  3! 
is  without  the  slightest  foundation  in! 
known  principle  of  economic  law,  ai 
an  utter  fallacy.  ’  b 

I  quote  from  Professor  Andrews  :4 


Writers  and  thinkers  of  the  highest  ability 
lieve  that  all  necessary  or  attainable  fixiiy| 
general  prices  is  to  come  from  international 
metallism.  There  can  indeed  be  no  doubt;  t 
this  scheme  would  for  a  long  time  render  ek! 
ordinary  service  if  it  could  only  be  carried  into  '  fj 


So  much  for  the  bimetallist  view.  1 
restate  the  answer  already  given :  jl| 
posing  that  gold  and  silver  are  coined 
unlimited  quantities,  and  a  fixed  1!?; 
ratio  is  enacted  between  them. 

(1)  Is  it  the  fixed  legal  ratio  enap 
between  the  coins  which  governs  the  r 
ative  value  of  the  metals  in  bullion?  j 

(2)  Or,  is  it  the  relative  value  oljl 

metals  in  bullion  which  governs  the  Je 
tive  value  of  the  coins?  j  j 

(3)  And  if  it  be  found  impossible!, 
any  single  country  to  maintain  gold  fa, 
silver  coined  in  unlimited  quantities 
simultaneous,  concurrent,  and  indisqi 
inate  circulation  together  at  a  fixed  fe 
ratio,  is  it  possible  for  any  number 
countries  combined  to  do  so  by  an  irjt 
national  agreement? 

I  unhesitatingly  answer  no  ! 

However  much  an  alleged  scarcity 
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may  possibly  have  contributed  to 
cent  fall  of  prices,  and  through  that, 
depression  of  trade, — which  I  do  not 
, — it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
ffect  will  be  continued,  nor  that 
will  be  permanently  contracted. 
;.man  experience  teaches  that  it  will 
!>,  but  if  it  were,  a  less  number  of 
ind  silver  pieces  at  low  prices  of 
dities  will  serve  for  the  same  ex- 
tes  as  a  larger  number  at  higher 


fundamental  mistake  of  bimetal- 
f  in  assuming  that  metallic  money 
['measures  values — influences  prices. 

if  at  all,  the  whole  money  fabric 
Plpon  metallic  money  that  does  so, 
l  money  —  bills  of  exchange,  bank 
1  checks,  etc. — sustaining  ninety- 
|f>er  cent  of  the  transactions  of  com- 
h.  And  so  long  as  these  instruments 
•ttled  on  a  gold  basis,  they  are  gold 
r  res  of  value.  For  example,  let  u£ 
preign  commerce,  aggregating  say 
ta  thousand  millions  of  dollars  per 
1 1, —  less  than  one  per  cent  of  gold  is 
pd  to  settle  the  balances  of  all  this 
i  olume  of  trade  ;  and  therein  credit 
pnts  confidence,  the  most  important 
I  of  all  in  the  world’s  commercial  re- 
I  •  The  New  York  Clearing  House 
|es  are  not  infrequently  more  in  a 
|  ::han  the  total  current  money  of  the 
t  States. 

p  Daniel  Webster,  “Credit  has 
tore,  a  thousand  times,  to  enrich 


than  all  the  mines  of  all  the 
To  clear  up  the  confusion  of 
£  Hist  perception,  we  have  only  to 
to  the  sound  doctrine  of  the  an- 
that  exchangeability  is  the  sole 
and  principle  of  wealth.  Wit- 
5  )emosthenes’s  dictum,—  “  If  you 
3  lorant  of  this,  that  credit  is  the 
p  t  CAPITAL  of  all  toward  the  ac- 
n  of  wealth,  you  would  be  utterly 
m  it.” 

°|xxvii.— 31. 


To  quote  : 

It  is  not  true,  however,  that  the  quantity  of 
money,  apart  from  the  possibly  mischievous  con¬ 
sequences  of  any  sudden  change,  socially  and 
otherwise,  can  affect  materially  the  real  wealth 
and  welfare  of  an  industrial  community.  There 
is  a  relation  between  the  quantity  of  standard 
money  and  prices,^  but  it  is  rather  one  in  which 
prices  assist  in '  determining  the  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals  to  be  used  as  money,  and  not 
one  in  which  prices  are  themselves  determined  by 
that  quantity.  Allowing  for  oscillations  and  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  chronic  ratios  of  exchange  between 
gold  and  silver  and  other  commodities  are  not  de¬ 
termined  by  any  special  qualities  these  metals 
have  as  money.  It  is  the  range  of  prices  as  part 
of  a  general  economic  condition  which  helps  to 
determine  the  quantity  of  money  in  use,  and  not 
the  quantity  of  money  in  use  which  determines 
the  prices. 

One  word  more  of  the  international 
bimetallists.  Not  content  with  outdoing 
Jeremiah  in  their  lamentations,  they  en¬ 
ter  into  judgment  with  all  opposers.  Said 
Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  of  Manchester,  Eng¬ 
land,  three  years  ago,  reiterated  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Andrews  two  years  ago  at  Gol¬ 
den  Gate  Hall  in  San  Francisco,  “  Any 
man  who  denies  the  entire  feasibility  of 
international  bimetallism  writes  himself 
down  as  ignorant  of  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  of  economic  science.” 

This  is  simply  Sound  and  fury,  signi¬ 
fying  nothing.  He  might  just  as  well  have 
said,  Any  man  who  denies  the  entire 
feasibility  of  an  international  agreement 
for  the  abolition  of  war  writes  himself 
down  as  ignorant  of  the  latest  develops 
ment  of  altruistic  feeling  in  the  human 
race.  The  first  is  not  more  likely  than 
the  second,  and  to  see  how  probable  the 
latter  is,  one  has  but  to  contemplate  the 
Armenian,  Transvaal,  and  Venezuela 
episodes. 

In  conclusion  let  me  summarize  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

First.  I  recognize  the  peculiar  hard¬ 
ships  of  the  Amercian  wheat  farmer,  but 
that  is  because  of  competition  with  Argen¬ 
tina  peons,.  Indian  ryots,  and  Russian 
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peasants.  The  unlimited  free  coinage  of 
silver  by  the  United  States — which  would 
inevitably  drive  gold  out  of  circulation — 
would  not  remedy  the  misfortune,  but 
probably  bring  farm  laborers  to  the  same 
plight  as  their  competitors. 

Second.  The  welfare  of  the  whole 
mass  of  mankind  is  promoted  by  obtain¬ 
ing  cheaply  all  the  necessaries  of  life, — 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  alongside  of  these 
lower  prices  for  life’s  necessaries  wages 
have  increased,  and  they  have. 

Third.  Prices  of  commodities  move  in 
obedience  to  natural  and  inherent  causes, 
entirely  independent  of  circulating  money 
quantities. 

Fourth.  Gold  and  silver  never  have 
in  any  country  circulated  simultaneously, 
concurrently,  and  indiscriminately,  as 
coins  at  a  fixed  ratio  under  unrestricted 
free  coinage  of  both  metals. 

Fifth.  By  natural  law  there  is  but  one 
way  to  provide  for  bimetallism  in  any 
country,  and  that  is  to  make  the  more 
precious  metal  the  standard,  and  then 
float  such  an  amount  of  the  cheaper  metal 
as  can  be  kept  upon  an  undoubted  equal¬ 
ity  through  interchangeability. 

Sixth.  That  the  bimetallist  theory — 


the  quantitative,  or  so-called  di 
standard,  pool  theory — is,  as  a 
stated,  without  the  slightest  four! 
in  any  known  principle  of  econom  < 
and  is  an  utter  fallacy.  It  was  ad'- 
by  Davanzati  in  the  sixteenth  ce: 
squinted  at  by  Montesquieu  in  the 
eenth,  exploded  by  Chevalier  it 
nineteenth ;  resurrected  by  Woll: 
expounded  by  Jevons,  and  explo-1 
this  country  by  the  neo-bimetallist 
other  silver  advocates.  It  has  bee 
posed  by  every  modern  economic 
financier  of  credit  and  renown,  ac 
jected  by  every  Western  power  >: 
commercial  importance  whatsoeve; , 
Seventh.  That  government  : 
create  value  ;  and  that  the  curren : 
of  monies  is  determined  independen 
the  decree  of  kings,  legislative .  < 
ments,  or  government  fiat. 

Eighth.  That  there  never  a 
contrivance  so  potent  for  injuria; 
masses  of  mankind  as  so-called! 
money.  j.j 

Ninth.  That  there  can  be  rfi 
thing  as  a  double  standard.  WT 
choose  either  gold  or  silver  for  ouj  ( 
ard.  Under  which  king,  Bezonia.i; 

John  J.  Valet- 


EPIGRAMS.  i 

JUSTICE  AND  MERCY. 

Unto  thyself  give  justice,  and  just  the  thing  shall  be ; 

Unto  the  world  give  mercy, —  true  justice  still  from  thee. 

WEALTH. 

*The  world  may  or  may  not  my  little  wealth  increase, 

But  self  from  self  may  win  the  eternal  wealth  of  peace. 

LOVE  TO  GOD  AND  MAN. 

The  one  who  loveth  men  to  God  may  still  be  blind, 

But  he  who  loveth  God  loves  also  all  mankind. 

Chas.  P.  Nettle tf 


THE  STUDY  OF  HISTORY. 

AN  ADDRESS  TO  PREPARATORY  STUDENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL 

DEPARTMENT. 


i  HAT  is  the  use  of  studying 
jffv  history?  is  in  some  re- 

L  \  spects  a  difficult  question 
;  ,  j)\  to  answer  ;  for,  behind  it 
lies  the  larger  question, 
H'  What  is  the  use  of  study- 
^  ing  anything?  I  remem- 

pat  a  Yale  student  once  said  that 
?  would  be  a  very  nice  place,  were 
*1  for  the  religious  and  literary  exer- 
I  think  there  are  a  good  many 
vho  have  something  of  this  feeling, 
ho  regard  all  studies  as  a  useless 
feiption  to  fun.  There  is  no  time 
ro  enter  upon  the  solution  of  this 
1  question,  and  we  shall  have  to 
t  for  granted  that  there  is  some  use 
dy.  If  we  start  with  this  assump- 
do  not  think  we  shall  find  it  hard 
f<e  out  a  good  case  for  history  as 
red  with  other  branches  of  human 
'edge. 

m  I  was  a  school  boy  we  were  not 
ted  as  to  what  we  should  study, 
ts  it  ever  explained  to  us  why  we 
j  study  any  particular  thing.  We 
:old  to  study  certain  things,  Latin, 

,  and  mathematics,  mainly,  and  we 
)  study  them  or  take  the  conse- 
bs. 

theory  had  not  then  arisen  that  a 
as  so  much  wiser  than  any  one 
hat  he  alone  could  be  trusted  to  de- 
e  what  studies  were  good  for  him. 
is  something  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
f  method,  but  I  think  that  it  would 
f)een  well,  if  our  teachers  had  taken 
>uble  to  let  us  know  why  we  were 
study  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathe¬ 


matics.  A  suspicion  early  arose  in  my 
mind  that  they  did  not  know  themselves, 
and  this  suspicion  has  never  been  wholly 
eradicated. 

I  fear  that  a  great  many  school  boys 
find  the  study  of  history  very  uninterest¬ 
ing.  This  is  odd.  Most  boys  like  stories 
and  like  to  believe  them  true.  History 
is  a  story,  and  is  as  nearly  true  as  any 
story  can  be.  The  difficulty  which  there 
is  in  following  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  very  complicated  story.  It  is  always 
being  “  continued  in  our  next,”  and  it  is 
somewhat  hard  to  grasp  the  connections 
between  the  various  parts.  It  is  like 
some  of  those  stories  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  which  are  made  up  of  a  series  of 
lesser  stories.  You  will  remember  that 
in  these  tales,  as  any  new  person  appears 
upon  the  scene,  a  new  story  is  begun  to 
explain  who  he  is  and  how  he  happens  to 
turn  up  at  this  particular  moment,  and  to 
mingle  in  the  main  line  of  the  narrative. 
In  following  out  these  minor  tales,  we  are 
apt  to  forget  the  main  one,  and  when  we 
come  back  to  it,  it  is  with  a  confusion  of 
mind  as  to  the  exact  connection,  which 
compels  us  to  turn  back  the  pages  to  the 
point  of  departure.  It  is  very  much  the 
same  with  history.  The  great  story  of 
human  progress  is  woven  out  of  innum¬ 
erable  episodes,  the  lives  of  men  and  na¬ 
tions  and  ideas.  As  we  follow  these 
episodes  they  are  so  interesting,  that 
they  are  apt  to  absorb  us  wholly,  and 
make  it  hard  for  the  mind  to  grasp  the 
unbroken  current  of  the  world’s  onward 
sweep.' 

Indeed,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  begin- 
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ners  in  historical  study  to  form  very  just 
ideas  as  to  the  connection  of  the  episodes 
with  the  main  story.  That  will  come 
later.  In  the  mean  time  let  him  take  the 
word  of  his  teachers  that  such  a  connec¬ 
tion  exists,  for  this  fact  will  make  every¬ 
thing  worth  while. 

But  there  are  parts  of  history  which 
are  easy  enough  for  any  one.  The  les¬ 
ser  tales  which  go  to  make  up  the  great 
story  are  often  of  the  most  thrilling  inter¬ 
est,  and  of  a  kind  of  interest  which  ap¬ 
peals  most  strongly  to  the  imagination  of 
a  boy.  Perhaps  the  first  thing  to  make 
this  appeal  is  the  personal  element  in 
history, — the  doings  of  individuals,  whose 
lives  have  largely  influenced  the  course 
of  human  events.  The  heroes  of  history 
are  not  all  of  them  very  good  or  reputa¬ 
ble  persons,  but  they  ail  have  in  their 
careers  something  which  separates  them 
from  others  and  rouses  the  curiosity  of 
the  mind.  Whether  the  men  were  good 
or  bad  does  not  seriously  affect  the  inter¬ 
est.  Boys  are  just  as  easily  absorbed  in 
the  adventures  of  a  pirate  as  of  a  martyr. 

It  is  a  very  short  step  from  interest  in 
the  career  of  individuals  to  interest  in  the 
career  of  nations.  One  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  of  all  stories  is  that  of  Alexan¬ 
der.  The  admiration  for  great  qualities, 
great  deeds,  great  adventures,  which  is 
latent  in  every  young  soul,  is  aroused 
by  the  story  of  the  boy  who  started  out 
to  conquer  the  world,  and  who  did  it,  be¬ 
fore  he  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his 
years.  As  soon  as  the  tale  is  told,  we 
begin  to  ask  two  questions  : — How  did  he 
do  it?  and  What  came  of  it  ?  As  we  be¬ 
gin  to  look  for  an  answer  to  the  first  of 
these  questions,  we  find  that  the  answer 
must  be  a  very  long  one.  We  find  that 
Alexander’s  career  is  not  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  genius  of  an  individual  alone. 
There  were  great  movements  of  the 
world’s  life  which  made  that  career  pos¬ 
sible,  and  which  shaped  it  at  every  turn. 


To  understand  how  he  did  it,  m 
understand  what  went  before,  - 
whole  history  of  Greece  from  the 
when  the  great  tide  of  the  Orient 
vasion  was  turned  back  at  Marathi  i 
Salamis  to  the  victory  of  Macef 
supremacy  under  Philip.  We  murt 
know  something  of  the  history  of  ti 
cient  monarchies  of  the  East,  those 
empires  of  conquest,  and  why  they 
and  what  they  were,  and  why  the) 
In  fact,  if  we  wish  to  know  how  A  e 
der  conquered  the  world,  we  must 
both  the  biography  of  the  conquer) 
the  biography  of  the  conquered. 

When  we  consider  the  second  quj< 
— What  came  of  it  ? — we  find  th  e 
answer  is  longer  still.  At  first  siq 
seems  as  if  nothing  came  of  it.  a 
early  death  the  empire  of  Alexander 
broken  up.  Was  not  that  the  end  c 
whole  matter  ?  Not  at  all.  The  p<  1 
results  of  Alexander’s  conquests; 
great  historical  importance,  but  th(j 
the  least  important  of  all  the  rj-s 
The  spread  of  the  Greek  language 
culture  to  the  east  and  south  of  thf 
iterranean,  and  their  contact  wifh 
old  religions  and  philosophies  of  the 
have  had  results  so  tremendous  and 
manent  that  without  them  the  wojl 
now  live  in  would  be  a  wholly  dif 
world  from  what  it  is,  a  world  qiji1 
conceivable  to  us.  Thus  the  stj>i 
Alexander,  or  of  any  other  great  iji 
cal  character,  does  not  begin  wiji 
hero’s  birth.  It  is  always  a  corjt 
tion  of  an  older  story,  the  story  p 
world.  Nor  does  it  end  with  thejh 
death.  It  is  always  “to  be  contir|u 
our  next.” 

There  are  profounder  reasons; 
those  which  I  have  thus  far  sugge 
why  history  should  be  interesting! 
will  turn  to  them  presently.  Let  b 
consider  for  a  moment  the  reasons 
history  is  not  interesting;  at  leasr 
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so  often  uninteresting  to  school 

ink  that  one  difficulty  is  found  in 
laracter  of  many  of  the  books  in 
Of  all  books  of  an  historical  char- 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  least  inter- 
are  some  of  those  which  are  used 
ools.  It  seems  often  as  if  their 
;s  had  gone  about  to  make  them  as 
b  possible.  There  are  some  school 
es  that  are  admirable,  but  they  are 
rare,  and  are  rather  rarely  used, 
the  books  which  are  used  in  our 
s  are  chosen  by  a  school  board 
1  knows  nothing  about  the  matter, 
ja  teacher  who  knows  little  more  ; 
he  choice  is  not  determined  by  the 
je  excellence  of  various  books,  but 
Insiderations  of  a  wholly  different 

econd  difficulty  is  much  more  im- 
t.  Too  often  the  lack  of  interest 
inly  the  fault  of  the  teacher.  A 
i;tent  teacher  of  history  can  make 
jdy  interesting,  even  when  the  pu- 
;  to  struggle  with  a  dry  and  worth- 
)ok.  1  have  seen  very  often  the 
,nce  between  good  teaching  and  bad 
;ng  in  its  effects  upon  a  class.  I 
examined  the  teaching  of  history  in 
if  the  high  schools  and  many  pri- 
chools  in  California.  1  have  seen 
ooor  teaching  and  much  good  teach- 
1  have  often  been  asked  for  criti- 
|  of  their  methods  by  the  teachers 
dves.  I  have  almost  invariably 
nothing  to  criticize  in  the  methods. 

I  am  quite  incompetent  for  such 
,m.  The  poorest  of  these  teachers 
much  more  about  methods  than  1 
hey  have  studied  pedagogy.  They 
books  on  the  art  and  science  of 
jig.  They  take  educational  period- 
yhich  treat  of  little  else  than  meth- 
t All  these  things  are  quite  out  of 
jie.  But  one  great  fault  I  have 
observed  ;  the  unsuccessful  teach¬ 


ers  of  history  are  those  who  do  not  know 
much  history,  and  who  do  not  take  much 
interest  in  it.  Too  commonly  they  are 
teachers  who  are  well  qualified  in  some 
other  branch,  and  who  have  been  set  to 
teach  history  because  they  had  a  little 
spare  time  in  school* hours.  When  I  see 
listless  faces  prevailing  in  the  history 
class,  I  generally  find  that  the  teacher  is 
at  fault.  There  is  too  much  method  for 
the  amount  of  matter. 

We  may  divide  such  human  knowl¬ 
edge  as  is  teachable  in  our  public  educa¬ 
tional  system  into  two  great  branches; 
the  sciences  of  nature  and  the  science 
of  man.  The  sciences  of  nature  comprise 
all  that  we  know  or  can  know  concern¬ 
ing  the  external  and  material  universe. 
The  science  of  man  is  all  our  possible 
knowledge  of  humanity  in  all  its  rela¬ 
tions.  This  division  is  formal  rather  than 
real,  and  the  two  branches  are  not  es¬ 
sentially  distinct,  but  the  classification  is 
convenient  and  practical. 

The  study  of  external  nature  is,  or 
may  be,  intensely  interesting,  and  the 
interest  increases  with  man’s  enlarging 
knowledge.  In  our  own  time  the  grow- 
ing  revelation  of  the  secrets  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  universe  is  absorbing  a  larger  and 
ever  larger  share  of  human  thought  and 
study.  This  class  of  studies  has  a  mar¬ 
velous  educational  value.  It  trains  the 
mind  to  accuracy  and  veracity.  And 
aside  from  this  value,  it  has  another  in 
its  ministration  to  the  well-being  of  man, 
to  his  physical  and  social  efficiency,  to 
the  hope  that  he  shall  some  time  reach 
the  place,  which  he  dimly  feels  belongs 
to  him,  when  all  things  shall  be  put  under 
his  feet. 

So  fascinating  is  this  class  of  studies 
that  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  it  were 
tending  to  absorb  all  intellectual  en¬ 
deavor,  and  as  if  the  other  class,  which 
we  have  included  under  the  term  “the 
science  of  man,’’  were  likely  to  be  neg- 
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lected.  Of  such  a  condition  of  things  we 
need  have  no  fear,  for  the  reason  that 
the  interest  and  value  of  the  natural 
sciences  depend  altogether  upon  our 
knowledge  of  man.  It  is  in  their  relation 
to  man  that  they  are  valued,  and  neglect 
of  the  study  of  man  would  render  them 
useless. 

The  science  of  man  is  itself  divided 
into  branches,  distinct  in  our  classifica¬ 
tion,  though  merging  into  one  another  in 
fact.  Such  are  philosophy,  logic,  rhet¬ 
oric,  political  and  economic  science,  lan¬ 
guage,  literature,  and  history.  How  close 
is  the  relation  between  man  and  nature 
and  between  the  two  corresponding 
branches  of  human  knowledge  is  per¬ 
haps  best  illustrated  by  the  deductive 
science  of  mathematics,  which  shows 
us  that  the  laws  of  human  thought  are 
the  laws  upon  which  the  physical  uni¬ 
verse  is  built,  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
a  fair  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  es¬ 
sential  to  any  true  education.  You  may 
leave  out  any  other  study  from  your 
scheme  ;  you  cannot  leave  out  this  with¬ 
out  fatal  results. 

It  is  easy  to  illustrate  how  closely  the 
natural  sciences  depend  for  their  interest 
on  our  knowledge  of  man.  One  illustra¬ 
tion  must  do  for  the  present ;  we  will 
take  it  from  the  sublimest  and  most  awe¬ 
inspiring  of  these  sciences,  astronomy. 
Three  thousand  years  ago  a  Hebrew 
shepherd  boy,  lying  beside  his  flock  at 
night  among  the  Syrian  hills,  looked  up 
into  the  sky.  What  he  saw  was  to  him 
only  “  a  shining  frame,”  a  vaulted 
roof  whose  spangled  magnificence  was 
stretched  above  the  broad  earth.  The 
contemplation  of  this  sky  stirred  his  soul 
to  the  expression  of  one  of  the  profound- 
est  but  most  familiar  thoughts  of  those 
that  rise  in  the  human  breast. 

O  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name 
in  all  the  earth  ;  thou  hast  set  Thy  glory  above 
the  heavens.  When  I  consider  the  heavens,  the 


work  of  Thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars;] 
Thou  hast  ordained,  what  is  man  that  T  h; 
mindful  of  him  ?  or  the  son  of  man  thaf 
visitest  him  ?  Thou  hast  made  him  a  littibl 
than  the  angels ;  Thou  hast  crowned  hi  t] 
glory  and  honor ;  Thou  hast  put  all  things  * 
his  feet. 


Thus  found  expression  through  ti, 
of  the  shepherd  boy  what  I  have  ( 
one  of  the  profoundest  and  most  f  .1 
of  the  thoughts  of  man.  In  contjl 
tion  of  “  the  starry  heavens  above.’') 
feels  his  infinitesimal  place  in  the  i 
rial  universe,  but  rises  up  to  asser, 
glory  and  honor  and  greatness  in  v 
of  “  the  moral  law  within,”  which) 
all  things  under  his  feet  and  makes; 
a  little  lower  than  the  angels.  |  j 
thought  has  remained  unchangelj 
unchangeable  from  David’s  time,  b  n 
the  revelations  of  modern  astronom \r 
added  emphasis  to  it !  The  jeweled 
into  which  he  looked  has  vanishes;  | 
before  our  eyes,  and  we  gaze  fan  \ 


the  reaches  of  immeasurable  spai;e 


wo  jit; 
note  the;.*: 


behold  the  countless  suns  and 
the  sidereal  heavens  and 
plex  and  orderly  motions  as  they  jpj 
weave  creation’s  garment  of  light  t 


Half  reveals  . 
And  half  conceals  the  soul  withii 


We 


find  that  our  earth,  inst 
being  the  center  over  which  “the 
gled  heavens  ”  are  built,  is  but  ash 
of  sand,  swept  along  some  involuted 
of  things  in  the  great  rush  of  the  pjo 
of  the  universe.  “  And  what  is  ri$ 
A  lesser  thing  than  the  psalmistj 
have  dreamed,  less  than  our  imagin' 
can  conceive,  in  the  presence  of  til 
terial  frame.  At  the  same  time:  the 
unfolding  of  this  material  greatness 
isters  to  man’s  sense  that  he  is  J;t( 
than  it  all. 


Because  his  senses  tji 
ceive  it  and  his  mind  conceive  i!, 


knows  himself  lord  and  master  j( 
better  and  finer  than  its  massive  tfjj 
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|  adjusted  dynamic  arrangements, 
Is  himself  “  made  a  little  lower  than 
r  Without  him,  it  would  be  mean- 
!s  waste,  and  without  him  it  would 
l  i  together  inconceivable  or  non- 
!  nt. 

He  who  made  us  meant  us  to  be  mightier 
J  and  by, 

j3  circle  of  the  boundless  heavens  within 
js  human  eye, 

Jhe  shadow  of  Himself,  the  Boundless, 
.'ough  the  human  soul, 
less  inward  through  the  atom,  boundless 
tward  through  the  whole. 

it  is  with  the  whole  round  of  the 
al  sciences.  Their  lowest  value  is 
.hey  minister  to  the  physical  well- 
i  of  man  ;  their  highest  value  is  in 
fihey  contribute  to,  and  reveal  to 
his  greatness  and  power.  For 
er  than  suns  or  worlds  is  he  “  who 
eth  all  these  things.”  Thus  these 
£es  and  the  things  of  which  they 
would  be  meaningless  without  the 
jigence  which  comprehends  them, 
out  mind  and  all  things  shall  disap- 

i, ming  back  now  from  this  excursion 
[0  study  of  history,  we  shall  not  find 
rd  to  discover  the  place  and  value  of 
^study  in  any  broad  scheme  of  edu- 

ii.  For  history  is  the  study  of  what 
Is  in  the  light  of  what  he  has  been, 
an  only  know  what  man  now  is  by 
bwledge  of  what  he  has  done  and 
|ht  and  been  in  the  past.  What  he 
tone  and  thought  are  only  indices  of 
hat  he  has  been  ;  and  what  he  is 
is  what  he  has  been  in  the  past  with 
modifications  as  experience  and  re- 
on  have  brought.  So  we  find  that 
ry  is  the  story  of  human  progress, 
ire  there  is  no  progress  there  is  no 
jry.  The  rise  and  fall  of  empires, 
onquests  of  the  strong,  the  shifting 
iman  wants,  would  be  to  us — 

As  tedious  as  a  twice  told  tale 
Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man, 


could  we  not  trace  through  many  failures 
and  much  apparent  waste  some  halting 
progress  of  the  human  race  toward  better 
things.  An  aged  man,  tired  and  disap¬ 
pointed  with  the  slow  betterment  of  the 
race,  and  the  evils  which  are  undoubtedly 
incident  to  that  betterment,  may  see 
only — 

Evolution  ever  striving  after  some  ideal  good, 
And  Reversion  ever  dragging  Evolution  in  the 
mud. 

But  the  calm  eye  of  serious  history  must 
confirm  the  youthful  instinct  of  the  same 
man  which  prompted  him  to  say, — 

But  1  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing 
purpose  runs, 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the 
process  of  the  suns. 

On  the  whole  there  is  more  and  more  of 
ideal  good  and  less  and  less  of  unreal  in 
man  as  the  centuries  go  by.  Otherwise  it 
would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  write  or 
study  history. 

Because  history  is  the  story  of  pro¬ 
gress  it  mainly  concerns  itself  with 
“Western  civilization.”  In  that  great 
historical  current  which  long  ago  took  its 
rise*  around  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  Sea,  which  has  flooded  the  conti¬ 
nents  of  Europe  and  America,  and  whose 
impulse  is  now  felt  beyond  the  Pacific, 
as  it  keeps  its  westward  course,  we  can 
most  clearly  trace  the  progress  of  man. 
It  is  not  that  man  has  been  stationary 
elsewhere ;  only  here  the  progress  has 
been  more  marked  and  more  rapid.  No 
race  of  men  ever  remains  stationary, 
certainly  except  at  the  very  lowest  lev¬ 
els.  There  is  always  advance  or  retro¬ 
gression.  We  often  speak  of  “  stationary 
civilization,”  but  the  term  is  a  compara¬ 
tive  one.  To  use  it  in  a  positive  sense 
is  to  use  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Some 
human  progress  is  like  that  of  the  glacier, 
not  discernible  to  the  eye,  but  none  the 
less  real  and  important.  What  seems  to 
us  to  be  standing  still  is  really  moving 
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with  irresistible  force.  Recent  events 
have  reminded  us  that  there  may  be  a 
very  long  period  in  the  history  of  a  race 
when  such  apparent  immobility  is  really 
a  preparation  for  sudden  and  rapid  ad¬ 
vance.  The  slow-moving,  force-gather¬ 
ing  glacier  reaches  a  point  where  it  falls 
into  solution  and  rushes  on  with  rapid 
and  brilliant  current  to  its  destined  goal. 

As  slow  progress  is  the  hardest  to  dis¬ 
cern,  we  naturally  turn  for  our  studies 
of  progress  to  that  branch  of  our  race  in 
which  progress  has  been,  within  histori¬ 
cal  times,  the  least  interrupted  and  most 
rapid,  and  in  which  it  is  most  easily 
traced.  As  we  study  this,  we  find  all 
other  branches  of  the  science  of  man  and 
all  the  sciences  of  nature  coming  to  the 
help  of  history,  and  seeming,  in  this  as¬ 
pect,  to  be  parts  of  it.  The  study  of 
religion,  of  philosophy,  of  literature,  are 
all  contributory  to  it ;  without  these,  his¬ 
tory  would  vainly  search  to  find  out  what 
man  is.  Those  studies,  too,  which  seem 
to  be  connecting  links  between  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  man  and  the  sciences  of  nature, 
(as  man  is  linked  into  nature,)  philo¬ 
logy,  archaeology,  ethnology,  biology, 
throw  continuous  light  on  the  moral  and 
social  progress  of  the  race.  No  natural 
science,  as  we  have  seen,  is  so  far  re¬ 
moved  from  human  interest  as  not  to 
give  valuable  help  to  us  in  our  effort  to 
find  out  by  historical  methods  what 
man  is. 

The  advantage  of  the  historical  method 
in  our  study  of  mankind  is  the  fact  that 
it  enables  us  to  reach  so  many  separate 
points  of  view.  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  controversy  as  to  the  value  of  the 
study  of  the  classics.  In  defense  of  this 
study  it  is  said  that  it  affords  valuable 
mental  discipline,  that  it  gives  us  a 
knowledge  and  command  of  our  own  lan¬ 
guage,  that  some  of  the  best  products  of 
literary  art  are  to  be  found  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  tongues,  that  English  literature 


cannot  be  read  understanding^  wit 
it.  All  this  is  very  true,  and  very  | 
in  its  way,  but  it  is  not  the  most  in  J 
ant  truth  concerning  the  matter.  j 
great  value  of  the  study  of  classic  1 
ture  is  that  it  gives  us  a  new  poiil 
view  from  which  to  observe  man.  I 
know  what  man  is  now,  we  must  [i| 
what  he  was  in  the  days  of  Pericles  d 
Cassar.  If  we  could  only  know  m  i:, 
we  see  him  today,  we  should  know  vj 
little  indeed  about  him,  but  through 
rich  literature  of  Greece  and  Romfj 
can  see  him  as  he  was  under  cit:jj 
stances  very  different  from  those  0;  ij 
own  time  and  place,  in  a  different  civil1, 
tion,  subjected  to  different  influences'  j 
on  the  basis  thus  afforded  we  cun  md 
comparative  study  of  man.  If  we  j ;| 
observe  our  solar  system  only  from 
gle  point,  we  could  not  do  more  t 
guess  how  it  is  formed  and  how  pLn 
move,  but  because  our  earth,  swiijg 
in  its  orbit,  brings  us  to  different  ptii 
we  can  catch  the  clew  which  leads  |i| 
the  solution  of  the  mystery  and  sf> 
ward  to  the  solution  of  the  larger  my  f 
of  the  sidereal  universe. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  great  vain 
classical  culture  is  its  historical  va 
and  that  this  is  an  historical  study  i,i 
broadest  sense.  It  enables  us  to  n 
the  progress  of  the  race,  to  note  whit 
it  has  really  progressed,  and  in  what 
spects.  So  is  it  with  the  study  of  ajl 
erature,  the  fullest  expression  of  huT 
ity.  So  too  we  cannot  suppose  tha! 
study  of  philosophy  would  be  very  pp 
able, — were  it  even  possible, — if  onli 
modern  and  present-day  philosophy  js 
looked  at.  A  cross  section  of  hi?r 
thought,  viewed  edgewise,  could; 
neither  an  interesting  nor  a  useful  of 
of  contemplation.  Indeed  modern  j: 
osophy  is  intelligible  only  when  sti| 
in  connection  with  systems  of  old  tj 
Then  it  becomes  rich  and  splendid  f 
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,  and  casts  a  vivid  light  upon  history 
!  the  progress  of  man. 

.et  us  now  return  to  our  original  ques- 

i.  What  is  the  use  of  studying  his- 
/?  and  let  us  bring  it  down  to  specific 
n  by  concrete  illustrations. 

ulius  Caesar  founded  the  Roman  Em- 
:.  What  of  it?  How  does  it  concern 
According  to  the  proverb,  Julius 
(-sar  is  very  dead  indeed,  and  his  em- 
is  as  dead  as  he.  Why  not— 

Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead  ? 

7hy,  above  all,  bother  unfortunate 
js,  who  have  plenty  of  live  interests, 
i  the  ghosts  of  a  dead  empire  and  its 
i  founder?  Really  the  reason  is  very 
a.  Our  life  today,  the  world’s  reli- 
,  the  world’s  law,  and  countless  lesser 
jgs  are  what  they  are  because  Caesar 
ided  the  Roman  Empire.  It  is  not 
lie  because  the  Empire  was  founded, 
because  it  was  founded  by  him. 
re  was  that  in  the  character  of  the 

j. t  Julius,  and  of  his  august  nephew, 
fch  gave  special  form  to  the  Empire, 
[:h  made  it  what  it  was.  Their  per¬ 
il  touch  was  on  it,  and  you  cannot 
srstand  the  life  of  the  world  today, 
i  in  some  of  its  most  practical  aspects, 
;ss  you  understand  fully,  and  in  all 
hearings,  the  proposition  that  Julius 
(sar  founded  the  Roman  Empire. 
Christopher  Columbus  discovered 
'?rica  in  1492.  Again,  what  of  it?  As 
(as  America  has  been  discovered  and  we 
living  in  it,  what  difference  does  it 
e  to  us  when  it  was  discovered  or  by 
m?  It  might  be  said  indeed  that  the 
Pledge  of  the  fact  gave  occasion  for  a 
imbian  Fair  in  Chicago  in  1893  with  a 
yinter  appendage  in  San  Francisco  in 
R.  But  would  not  any  other  name  to 
Mure  with  have  done  as  well?  Asa 
|  -er  of  fact,  the  discovery  of  this  con¬ 
it,  just  before  the  claim  of  the  Pope 
ve  away  the  lands  of  the  earth  had 

!  ~d,  by  a  Spanish  fleet  under  an  Ital¬ 


ian  admiral,  has  shaped  the  history  of  the 
whole  continent  and  gives  form  to  our 
daily  life.  Had  the  discovery  been  made 
at  another  time  and  by  another  man,  our 
history,  and  so  our  present  circumstances, 
would  have  been  quite  different  from 
what  they  are.  Try  to  buy  some  real 
estate  in  this  vicinity  and  you  will  find 
that  the  personality  of  Columbus  and  the 
will  of  Alexander  VI.  have  very  import¬ 
ant  bearings  on  the  transaction. 

I  was  recently  engaged  in  reading  the 
papers  handed  in  for  entrance  examina¬ 
tions  in  the  University  of  California. 
One  of  the  questions  to  be  answered  was, 
“What  is  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus ?” 
One  answer  was  something  like  this, 
“  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  an  invention 
of  the  Chinese  in  San  Francisco  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  evade  the  just  laws 
of  our  government.”  This  youngster 
had  evidently  given  more  of  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  our  “  metropolitan  dailies”  than 
he  had  to  English  history.  I  fear  he 
may  sometime  have  to  learn  from  the 
inside  of  a  jail  what  he  might  have 
learned  much  more  comfortably  from 
some  pleasant  little  book  in  the  days  of 
his  youth. 

These  illustrations  will  perhaps  serve 
to  show  that  the  study  of  history  has 
some  very  practical  uses.  Such  uses  are 
innumerable  and  are  of  daily  occurrence. 
But  no  illustration  can  serve  to  show  the 
supreme  and  splendid  use  of  the  study  of 
history,  its  effect  in  expanding  and 
steadying  the  mind  and  character  of  the 
student.  As  we  study  personal  charac¬ 
ter  in  its  bearing  upon  the  progress  of 
man,  as  we  study  national  character  in 
its  development  and  decay,  as  we  trace 
changes  of  manners  in  thought  and 
action,  as  we  watch  the  growth  of  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  as  we  catch  real  though  par¬ 
tial  glimpses  of  the  law  by  which  these 
things  consist,  we  learn  a  lofty  wisdom 
which  imparts  to  our  judgment  faith, 
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hope,  and  charity.  Most  of  the  dangers 
which  beset  our  land  arise  from  popular 
delusions  which  some  small  knowledge 
of  history  would  dispel  in  a  moment. 
He  who  learns  and  takes  to  heart  the  les¬ 
sons  of  history  will  not  make  haste,  will 


not  lose  patience,  will  find  hope  in  publ 
disaster  and  consolation  in  the  disii 
pointments  of  private  life.  The  sticj 
of  history  is  useful  for  the  enlarging 
minds,  for  the  calming  of  judgments,  f 
the  uplifting  of  hearts. 

Thomas  R.  Bacon, 
Associate  Professor  of  European  Hist  f 
University  of  California. 
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GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  ON  THE  PACIFIC 
COAST. 


ULSING  deep  in  the 
heart  of  every  man 
who  ever  served  as  a 
soldier  in  actual  war¬ 
fare,  is  a  feeling  of  the 
most  intense  pride; 
pride  that  is  sustained 
by  the  sentiment  that 
he  is  in  some  way  the 
/•"  superior  of  those  whose 
v*'  -  •  •  lives  have  been  passed 

in  peaceful  pursuits  ;  for  was  it  not  by 
the  dangers,  the  hardships,  and  the  suf¬ 
ferings,  of  the  soldiers  that  there  was 
quiet  in  which  the  others  were  permitted 
to  achieve  and  to  enjoy? 

This  sentiment  is  particularly  strong  in 
the  American  born  soldier,  who  when  he 
buckled  on  the  sword  or  shouldered  the 
musket  during  the  Rebellion,  did  so  with 
no  other  motive  than  to  battle  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  and  to  die  if 
necessary  in  defense  of  the  glorious 
emblem  his  ancestors  left  him  as  a  legacy 
to  honor  and  uphold  at  any  price.  The 
firing  on  Sumter  aroused  the  country 
from  Maine  to  California.  Men  who  had 
almost  reached  the  summit  of  life  offered 
their  services,  while  thousands  were  ac¬ 


cepted  and  went  to  war,  whose  liV 
were  beginning  to  go  down  the  wests 
slope.  The  exciting  events  of  the  tr 
created  what  might  be  termed  a  paro;} 
mal  quality  of  patriotism,  but  as  the  jv 
progressed,  with  all  its  attending  dan^e 
and  cruelties,  there  seemed  to  be 
abatement  of  military  ardor  among  t 
loyal  people  of  the  North. 

Robust  men  of  fifty  and  hardy  yov  t 
of  fifteen — the  one  leaving  wife  and  <jt 
dren,  the  other  with  “  smiling  morn  i 
face”  casting  aside  his  school  bool;s 
entered  the  ranks  together.  Every  cji 
and  every  profession  was  represented 
the  field  and  staff,  in  the  line  and  arr»o 
the  rank  and  file.  Many  a  minister  jl 
the  pulpit  and  became  a  “fighting  p 
son,”  while  nearly  every  regiment 
took  the  field  had  its  chaplain.  It  rjii 
be  confessed,  however,  that  the  kjt 
was  not  a  complete  success  in  the  fje 
for  as  our  armies  advanced  into  theh 


emy’s  country  it  was  discovered  1:1 


keeping  the  soldier  out  of  hell  wasofjl 
importance  than  keeping  hell  out  off 
soldier,  and  to  accomplish  this  the  senji' 
of  the  provost  marshal  proved  moreejf 


tual  than  those  of  the  parson.  The  # 
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r  abandoned  his  practise,  and  even  the 
dicial  ermine  was  cast  aside  for  the 
>ak  of  the  soldier.  And  it  may  be 
renthetically  remarked  that  many  a 
d  lawyer  became  a  gallant  defender  of 
i  country,  while  many  a  heroic  youth 
the  ranks  has  since  become  famous  as 
,egal  light.  The  successful  physician 
d  surgeon  turned  over  his  patients  to 
me  struggling  young  doctor  and  sought 
rvice  among  the  sick  and  wounded  at 
e  front,  while  some  of  the  profession 
teed  aside  the  scalpel  entirely,  and 
ized  the  sword  or  shouldered  *  the 
Springfield,”  preferring  to  deprive  the 
emy  of  an  arm  or  leg  rather  than  their 
jrn  comrades.  There  were  bankers  and 
^rchants,  brokers  and  bookkeepers, 
^chanics  and  farmers, — in  fact  it  would 
impossible  to  mention  every  class  ;  but 
^iong  them  all  and  not  least  by  any 
i^ans,  were  members  of  the  press  in 
bat  numbers,  as  loyal  and  gallant  as 

(y- 

jlThese  helped  to  make  up  that  grand 
[lion  army  which  during  the  war  num¬ 
bed  2,690,401  men,  of  whom  over  two 
Id  a  half  million  were  volunteers.  Some 
[teredthe  service  for  one,  two,  and  three 
ars,  and  later  as  veterans  for  the  en- 
je  war ;  others  enlisted  for  three,  six, 
d  nine  months.  Over  three  quarters 
ja  million  were  enlisted  during  the  first 
reive  months  of  the  war,  about  a  half 
jllion  during  the  second  year,  and  over 
feven  hundred  thousand  during  the  third 
far,  to  which  were  added  over  two  hun- 
fsd  thousand  at  the  close  of  the  year 
I64.  When  he  entered  the  service 
Jery  man — whether  he  enlisted  in  the 
trly  part  of  the  war  or  near  the  end  ;  or 
aether  he  went  in  for  three  months  or 
rpe  years — had  the  same  reasonable 
;ht  to  be  sent  to  the  front  to  be  killed. 

id  it  was  not  an  unusual  circumstance 

. 

if  the  three  months’  volunteer,  who  felt 
fat  that  was  all  the  time  he  could  give 


to  the  service  of  his  loved  land,  (for  was 
there  not  a  wife  and  little  ones  at  home 
who  had  been  left  with  provisions  to  last 
only  that  length  of  time?)  to  receive  his 
“muster-out  and  final  settlements”  on 
the  field  of  battle,  long  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  enlistment. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  many  to  be 
assigned  to  that  perfectly  organized  Army 
of  the  Potomac, — that  army  which,  at  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  McDowell  said, 
“  marched  to  the  rear  to  the  music  of  the 
enemy’s  guns  ;  ”  or  to  that  more  magnfi- 
cent  army  which  Pope  commanded  when 
he  said  with  a  great  flourish,  “  Head¬ 
quarters  will  be  in  the  saddle,”  but  which, 
the  authorities  at  Washington  soon  found 
out,  were  not  properly  located.  Others 
joined  that  matchless  army  in  the  West, 
the  Tennessee,  whose  commander  began 
his  military  career  as  a  cadet  at  West 
Point  through  the  most  trivial  incident. 

It  is  related  of  General  Grant  that  after 
Vicksburg  he  regarded  himself  as  a  man 
of  destiny.  There  is  a  story  told  of  his 
boyhood  days  in  his  native  village  that 
ante-dates  and  quite  confirms  this  belief. 
His  mother  early  one  morning  sent  him 
to  a  neighbor  to  borrow  some  trifling 
need  for  the  Grant  breakfast.  Knocking 
at  the  kitchen  door  of  the  neighbor,  he 
received  no  immediate  response,  but  in¬ 
stead  heard  the  reading  of  a  letter  from 
the  neighbor’s  son  who  had  recently  been 
nominated  by  the  Congressman  of  his 
district  to  a  West  Point  cadetship.  The 
letter  contained  a  statement  that  he  had 
failed  to  pass  an  examination  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  would  necessarily  go  to  some 
one  else.  Accomplishing  his  errand, 
young  Grant  returned  home,  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  breakfast  presented  himself 
to  the  member  of  Congress  who  had  the 
appointing  power,  stated  the  incident 
mentioned,  and  asked  that  he  be  nomi¬ 
nated  in  place  of  the  deficient  applicant. 
His  request  was  complied  with,  and  so 
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far  as  I  know  this  is  the  first  time  a  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  earliest  military  history  of 
the  great  chieftain  has  been  published. 

All  of  our  armies  were  made  up  of  these 
three  months  and  three  years  men.  They 
served  in  the  swamps  of  Louisiana,  Flor¬ 
ida,  and  Mississippi,  in  the  Department  of 
the  Gulf,  while  thousands  were  to  be 
found  among  the  surroundings  of  historic 
Sumter.  That  intrepid  organization,  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  was  made  up 
of  those  whose  enlistments  were  for 
months  or  for  years,  and  here  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  there  were  volunteers  for 
various  periods  doing  military  service, 
just  as  exacting  and  oftentimes  as  haz¬ 
ardous  as  that  of  their  comrades  in  the 
Rebel  front. 

It  was  these  men  who  battled  at  Bull 
Run, Manassas, Antietam,  Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  the  Wilder¬ 
ness,  Spottsylvania,  and  about  Richmond 
and  Petersburgh,  battles  in  which  Com¬ 
rades  Geo.  Stone,  W.  R.  Smedberg,  J.  C. 
Currier,  C.  M.  Kinne,  and  Eugene  Wei- 
gand,  saw  service  of  the  severest  kind, 
and  where  Smedberg  left  a  leg  and  Cur¬ 
rier  nearly  lost  his  life.  The  others  were 
most  fortunate  in  escaping  bullets  besides 
being  saved  for  more  effective  work. 

And  others  were  at  Fort  Donelson,  Pea 
Ridge,  Shiloh,  Iuka,  Corinth,  Perryville, 
Stone’s  River,  Vicksburg,  Chickamauga, 
Lookout  Mountain,  Missionary  Ridge,  the 
Atlanta  campaign,  Sherman’s  March  to 
the  Sea,  Franklin,  and  Nashville,  where 
Comrades  Jesse  B.  Fuller,  J.  L.  Boone, 
W.  H.  H.  Hart,  Hugh  M.  Burke,  of  the  San 
Francisco  Call,  H.  G.  Shaw  of  the  Stockton 
Mail,  Joseph  B.  Lauck,  E.  E.  Chever,  J. 
Karminsky,  and  other  comrades,  partici¬ 
pated  under  Grant,  Sherman,  Rosecrans, 
Thomas,  and  Hooker. 

Among  those  who  struggled  through 
the  swamps  of  Louisiana  were  Com¬ 
mander  Charles  E.  Wilson,  Comrades 
George  Stone,  and  Nat.  Burbank,  the 


funny  man  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayu » 
while  at  Fort  Wagner  and  about  SumtJ 
afterwards  receiving  the  surrender  j 
Charleston,  was  Comrade  A.  G.  Benn 
of  San  Jose.  It  was  in  this  same  fi* 
that  Comrade  W.  H.  Dimond  gained 
experience,  from  which  he  benefi; 
by  qualifying  himself  for  subsequent  se 
vice. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  j 
composed  from  the  survivors  of  that  ar  rj 
of  over  two  and  a  half  millions  who  d'f 
ing  the  period  from  April  15,  1861, 
April  15,  1865,  served  in  the  military 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  £1 
were  honorably  discharged.  Its  memt: 
ship  comprises  the  average  blue-coatjj 
stout-hearted,  patriotic  American  sdjdll 


— models  of  that  class  whose  deeds  w 
more  than  thirty  years  ago  enable 


people  all  over  this  Union  of  ours  to  en  oj 
the  blessings  of  a  land  of  liberty,  /ii 
with  the  discoveries  which  democraj:! 
and  popular  education,  and  true  Christiu 
ity,  have  made  of  the  individual  man,  ft 
WQrk  and  importance  of  the  private'  j. 
military,  civil,  and  social  life  has  becof, 
felt ;  for  it  has  been  found  that  the  p r 
vate  soldier  has  brains  and  a  soul,  M 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  think:m 
musket  as  well  as  a  thinking  sword,  j 
Upon  a  sacred  slab  that  covers  T 
grave  of  a  general  who  was  famous  i 
the  history  of  our  country,  there  is  t?f 
inscription,  “  He  dared  to  lead  wh{i 
any  dared  to  follow.”  But  who  sip 
write  the  epitaphs  of  the  thousands  Uj 
private  soldiers  who,  without  orders  oj  ; 
leader,  climbed  the  acclivities  of  Misskr 


ary  Ridge  and  gained  a  battle  of  almk 


incalculable  importance  to  the  country ( 
Here  was  a  battle  in  which  the  comrr-O; 
,soldier  led  the  generals,  and  not  tipi 
alone,  but  gave  to  Grant  most  of  tli 
fame  which  will  make  his  name  impb 
ishable,  for  it  was  the  impulsive  act  of  Jr 
trepid  soldiers  that  gained  a  victory  whfc 
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fade  Grant  a  Lieutenant  General,  and 
llled  him  to  the  command  of  all  the 
jhion  armies. 

I  Less  than  thirty  years  ago  a  handful 
,  war  veterans  met  to  organize  upon  a 
[sis  that  would  enable  the  old  soldiers 
'  the  Union  to  bind  themselves  together 
!■'  memories  of  the  war.  The  idea  was 
Scouraged  by  rapid  accessions,  and  soon 
fe  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  began 
|  throb  with  the  promise  of  being  the 
Latest  organization  ever  known.  Its 
pity  comprises  the  best  that  is  in  the 
herican  citizen, — Fraternity,  Charity, 
d  Loyalty.  Its  Fraternity  has  been 
fpt  up  through  years  without  new 
fiterial  to  draw  from,  for  it  must  be  re- 
i;mbered  that  every  day  the  scythe  of 
lie  thins  out  its  ranks,  and  long  before 
present  life  has  been  doubled,  those 
t;  soldiers  of  the  Union,  whose  daring 
tds  gave  to  us  one  country  and  one  flag, 
111  have  been  marshaled  among  the 
lite-robed  battalions  beyond  the  stars, 
its  dispensation  of  Charity  the  Grand 
my  of  the  Republic  has  established  in 
'?  highest  degree  a  record  for  noble  acts, 
Vt  will  remain  dear  to  thousands  and 
msands  of  comrades  for  whom  the  hard- 
ps  of  life  would  have  been  almost  un- 
I 'durable,  had  they  not  been  softened 
kindly  and  opportune  relief.  In  its 
jyalty,  who  is  there  that  doubts? 

:14s  in  the  early  sixties  and  ever  since, 

[it  is  today,  the  comrades  of  the  Grand 
my  of  the  Republic  are  the  most  loyal 
i  the  land.  Their  watchword  is  eternal 
1  ;ilance,  and  in  the  present  exciting 
t  ies,  where  prospective  war  is  talked 
|  daily,  the  slumbering  fires  of  war  are 
j  dndled  in  the  breasts  of  the  old  com- 
|  les  ;  their  eyes  lighten  with  the  spark- 
ji/61  ;  they  straighten  up  and  uncon- 
| pusly  take  the  position  of  the  soldier, 

I  the  while  feeling  that  the  country  is 
5  e  while  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
II exists.  And  it  comes  to  this.  Should 

I 


war  break  out,  none  will  respond  more 
quickly  to  the  country’s  call  than  those 
who  saved  the  country  a  third  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
promised  rewards  by  the  government  and 
by  the  people  have  never  been  paid  ;  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  many  a  com¬ 
rade  is  contemned  by  people  who  enjoy 
life  and  liberty  through  his  unwearying 
devotion  to  duty, — and  such  people  are 
unworthy  to  be  called  American  citizens, 
— the  old  soldiers  of  ’6i  to  ’65  can  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  whenever  the  country,  which 
is  their  country,  saved  by  their  blood, 
needs  the  service  of  loyal  men. 

The  objects  and  aims  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  are  probably  less 
understood  on  the  Pacific  Coast  than  al¬ 
most  anywhere  throughout  the  length 
and  width  of  our  land.  It  is  not  because 
California  was  lacking  in  loyalty  when 
the  dark  clouds  of  disunion  threatened 
the  country,  for  probably  no  State  in  the 
Union  in  1861  was  placed  in  such  an  an¬ 
omalous  position.  It  was  made  up  of  peo¬ 
ple  from  every  part  of  the  United  States, 
from  Maine  to  Missouri,  and  from  the 
Northern  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
But  the  spirit  of  loyalty  prevailed,  and 
California  remained  steadfast  and  true. 
She  promptly  sent  out  her  quota  of  nearly 
sixteen  thousand,  and  was  ready  to  meet 
further  demands  if  necessary,  and  in 
every  way  the  soldiers  she  raised  were 
ready  to  respond  to  the  call  of  duty.  It 
is  true  that  the  California  troops  did  not 
have  that  opportunity  to  meet  the  Rebels 
on  their  own  fields  which  the  troops  in 
the  far  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Western 
States  had,  but  they  loyally  defended  an 
important  country,  well  provided  with 
gold,  which  helped  to  furnish  the  sinews 
of  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
They  kept  open  the  overland  mail  and 
express  route,  features  of  the  gravest  im¬ 
portance  to  the  general  government,  and 
by  wearisome  marches  patrolled  this 
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great  territory,  keeping  in  subjection  all 
foes  to  the  Union. 

The  opinion  is  ventured  that  one  reason 
why  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  not  thoroughly  com¬ 
prehended,  is  the  fact  that  the  people  here 
have  failed  to  see  in  its  true  light  the  im¬ 
portant  service  rendered  by  the  Califor¬ 
nia  troops,  and  by  comparison,  according 
to  their  method,  they  regard  the  service 
rendered  by  the  old  soldiers  of  the  East¬ 
ern  armies  who  have  been  welcomed  to  the 
Pacific  shores,  as  only  coequal  in  import¬ 
ance.  But  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  people  of  California  will  feel,  as 
the  people  of  the  great  East  do,  that  those 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  who 
remained  in  the  Union  armies  through 
hunger  and  weariness  and  unrest ;  who 
still  marched  on  in  winter  and  summer, 
in  snow  and  ice,  and  dust  and  mud, 
through  the  swamps  and  over  the  moun¬ 
tains,  short  of  clothing  at  which  the  sol¬ 
dier  growled,  short  of  rations  which  he 
tried  to  fill  out  by  foraging,  and  which 
failing  he  buckled  his  belt  a  little  tighter, 
— they  will  feel  that  the  old  soldier  is  en¬ 
titled  to  their  highest  respect  and  honor, 
for  he  fought  for  their  country  and  their 
homes,  and  he  saved  them.  He  fought 
for  truth  and  before  the  Eye  which  marks 
the  sparrow’s  fall,  and  his  work  was  of 
manliness,  sacrifice,  and  devotion.  If 
there  is  a  muster  roll  beyond  the  skies  of 
the  martyrs  and  patriots  whose  sacrifices 
have  lifted  their  fellow-men  to  light,  the 
names  of  the  Grand  Army  comrades  are 
not  lost  forever. 

It  is  only  necessary  for  the  OVERLAND 
readers  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  records  of  those  members  which  are 
here  produced,  in  order  to  see  what  qual¬ 
ity  of  men  in  our  midst  are  a  part  of  that 
Grand  Army  whose  members  are  each 
day  growing  less.  The  majority  are  fast 
shifting  “  into  the  lean  and  slippered 
pantaloon,”  and  may  it  be  in  the  wisdom 


of  the  Grand  Commander  above  to  mi 
the  rising  generation  take  a  lesson  1 

,  f :! 


Fraternity,  Charity,  and  Loyalty, 


those  old  soldiers,  who  regarded  it  as  |j 


highest  honor  to  follow  and  uphold  Iff 
emblem  which  makes  our  country  f 
“  Land  of  the  Free  and  the  Home  of  f 
Brave.” 

The  Veterans’  Home  at  Younbi 
should  be  mentioned  in  this  arti: 
At  this  writing  there  are  being  agitst 
questions  which  do  not  properly  a 
within  the  scope  of  a  magazine’s  critici; ! 
and  the  OVERLAND  has  no  desire  to  ti 
part  in  the  same  ;  but  it  does  desire 
call  attention  to  the  isolated  location 
the  Home,  and  to  remind  its  readers  iff 
many  of  them  could  do  simple  acts  j| 
would  relieve  the  quiet  monotony  of  ji 
old  soldiers  there,  who  are  rapidly  re*i 
ing  the  sunset  of  life.  In  the  East 
Homes  of  soldiers  the  people  delight 
paying  frequent  visits  to  the  veteijl 
whose  services  secured  for  them  a  ecu 


try,  but  to  Yountville  it  is  rare  inq 


ii 


that  visitors  go.  A  pleasant  trip  can  r 
made  from  San  Francisco  in  a  day,  lei 
ing  at  7:30  A.  M.  and  returning  at 
P.  M.  If  our  people,  especially  GgL 
Army  men,  only  knew  how  joyously  t 
old  soldiers  greet  their  visitors,  more 
them  would  give  the  old  veterans  jtf 
pleasure  of  feeling  that  they  and  fjir 
past  services  are  not  forgotten.  If  pe|{ 
in  the  cities  and  towns  were  a  little  me; 
thoughtful,  they  would  send  boft 
novels,  magazines,  and  other  articles],’ 
the  Home.  To  illustrate, — I  recently  if 
a  prominent  officer  of  the  Grand  Arm J/1 
the  Republic  deliver  into  the  hands  (ffi 
comrade  at  the  Home  a  box  containing 
supply  of  pipes  and  tobacco,  and  ano|L 
of  mixed  candy.  The  old  soldier  open' 
the  first  and  his  look  was  one  of  jo| 
his  thoughts  were  directed  to  a  review] 
long  ago  battles  which  he  would  js 
through  the  smoke  of  his  pipe.  Wfc 
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|  opened  the  box  of  candy,  which  came 
jnm  the  wife  of  his  visiting  comrade  ac- 
|mpanied  by  a  few  kind  words,  the  sol- 

Ir,  who  had  sought  “the  bubble  reputa- 
n  even  in  the  cannon’s  mouth  ’  ’  without 
remor,  was  unable  to  conceal  his  pleas- 
a.  His  tearful  eyes  testified  his  gratitude. 


The  present  Department  Commander 
'California  and  Nevada,  Charles  E. 
iilson,  was  born  at  Bradford,  Maine, 
d  comes  from  old  English  stock.  His 
st  ancestor  in  America  was  Lieutenant 
hn  Wilson,  who  came  in  1651  and  set- 
id  in  Massachusetts.  The  grandson  of 
is  John  Wilson  and  grandsire  of  Charles 
Wilson,  moved  to  Thomaston,  Maine, 
1794.  Miles  Wilson,  the  father  of 
ommander  Wilson,  was  a  Captain  of 
^ine  militia  as  early  as  1828. 

In  1863  Comrade  Wilson  enlisted  as 
private  in  the  Second  Maine  Cavalry 
d  was  promoted  to  Quartermaster  Ser- 

I'ant  and  Sergeant  Major.  The  last 
nk  he  held  at  the  expiration  of  his  term 
service,  at  which  time  he  went  to 
ingor,  Maine,  and  studied  law. 
Commander  Wilson  with  his  regiment 
w  much  arduous  service  in  the  De- 
rtment  of  the  Gulf.  His  regiment  was 
the  Red  River  Expedition,  one  of  the 
lost  important  movements  in  the  history 
J  that  portion  of  our  armies,  and  in  the 
kny  hazardous  raids  which  it  dashingly 
fkde  into  the  enemy’s  country  in  Louis- 
joa,  Florida,  and  Alabama. 

I After  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  he 
I  me  to  San  Francisco  in  1868,  where  he 
Is  ever  since  lived,  practising  his  pro¬ 
fusion,  and  where  he  has  established  a 
jfge  clientage.  He  has  confined  himself 
[  the  civil  law  and  is  most  favorably 
fiown  for  his  knowledge  of  land  titles 
lid  lumber  matters.  He  is  counsel  for 
'any  large  and  wealthy  corporations. 

!  Commander  Wilson  has  been  a  staunch 
jrand  Army  man,  since  he  became  a 


member  in  1868.  He  served  three  terms 
as  Judge  Advocate,  Department  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  in  which  position  he  inaugurated 
many  needed  reforms.  In  1885  he  was 
a  representative  to  the  National  Encamp¬ 
ment  at  Portland,  Maine,  and  materially 
aided  in  securingthe  Encampment  follow¬ 
ing  to  meet  in  San  Francisco.  George 
H.  Thomas  Post  elected  him  its  Com¬ 
mander  for  1886,  and  he  was  a  promi¬ 
nent  and  an  active  member  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  committee  of  management  of  the 
National  Encampment  held  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  the  same  year. 

Probably  no  member  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  California  ever  had  office  more 
practically  thrust  upon  him  than  Com¬ 
mander  Wilson.  Several  times  his  name 
was  put  forward  for  Department  Com¬ 
mander  and  he  was  urged  by  his  friends 
to  make  a  canvass,  but  he  steadfastly 
refused  to  advocate  his  own  preferment, 
and  at  the  last  Encampment  the  honor 
came  without  any  solicitation. 

After  his  election  an  old  comrade  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  to  Commander  Wilson  in 
this  manner  :  “Well,  you  didn’t  have 
influence  enough  to  defeat  Charlie  Wil¬ 
son  for  Department  Commander  this 
time  !  ’’  And  this  sentiment  sounds  the 
key  note  of  Commander  Wilson’s  retiring 
disposition,  although  in  business  probity 
and  devotion  to  duty  he  is  firm  enough. 

His  administration  of  the  Department 
during  his  incumbency  of  office  has  been 
most  successful.  He  has  been  greatly 
aided  by  his  efficient  staff,  composed  of 
such  comrades  as  T.  C.  Masteller,  Adju¬ 
tant  General,  and  Eugene  Weigand, 
Quartermaster  General. 

No  comrade  in  the  Department  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  is  more  generally  known  than 
Past  Department  Commander  C.  Mason 
Kinne.  He  became  a  member  of  the  first 
Post  in  California — -organized  in  April, 
1867 — and  has  ever  since  been  one  of 
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the  most  earnest,  attentive,  and  active 
members  of  the  order.  Passing  through 
various  offices,  he  became  Commander  of 
Lincoln  Post  No.  i,  and  at  several  of  the 
earlier  Department  Encampments  he  de- 
declined  nominations  for  Commander. 
At  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Encampment 
he  was  unanimously  elected,  and  his  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  proved  so  satisfactory  that  at  the 
following  Encampment  he  was  re-elected 
in  the  same  manner.  It  is  believed  there 
is  no  similar  occurrence  on  record, — of  a 
Department  Commander’s  succeeding 
himself  without  any  opposition. 

Comrade  Kinne  began  his  military 
career  in  the  Union  Army  by  joining  the 
“California  Hundred”  as  a  private  in 
November,  1862.  With  that  organization 
he  sailed  East,  December  nth  following, 
via  Panama,  and  less  than  a  month  later 
was  mustered  in  as  a  part  of  Company 
A,  Second  Massachusetts  Cavalry.  The 
following  month  it  was  sent  to  the  front 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  was 
soon  engaged  in  exciting  service.  Com¬ 
rade  Kinne’ s  first  promotion  was  to  be 
Corporal,  and  he  avers  that  it  was  the 
proudest  moment  of  his  life  when  he 
sewed  on  his  chevrons.  Attention  to 
duty  brought  advancement  to  Sergeant, 
First  Sergeant,  and  Sergeant-Major,  and 
in  less  than  a  year  from  the  date  of  his 
enlistment  he  was  Second  Lieutenant  of 
his  company,  and  three  months  later 
Adjutant  of  his  regiment  with  the  rank  of 
First  Lieutenant.  Nor  did  his  promotion 
stop  at  this,  for  not  long  after,  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Lincoln  Assistant 
Adjutant-General  with  the  rank  of  Cap¬ 
tain,  in  which  position  he  served  with 
the  cavalry  until  he  was  mustered  out  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  His  promotions  at¬ 
test  his  merit  as  a  soldier,  and  he  saw 
much  dangerous  service  in  his  character 
of  a  beau  sabreur ,  having  been  wounded 
in  a  fight  at  Waynesboro,  Virginia,  Sep¬ 


tember  28,  1864,  one  of  the  many  | 
gagements  in  which  he  took  part.  | 

Colonel  George  Stone  was  borr  ' 
Delaware  County,  New  York,  in  iji] 
His  military  record  reads  almost  life!' 
romance,  but  it  is  thoroughly  backed 
the  official  testimony  of  muster -in  2 
muster-out  rolls. 

He  was  hardly  eighteen  years  of  aj 
when,  in  August,  1861,  he  entered  f 
service  as  a  private  in  the  Third  I!< 
York  Volunteer  Cavalry,  and  in  a  ft 
weeks  was  made  a  Sergeant.  Be:(j 
the  year  ended  he  was  Second  Lieu  ^ 
ant  of  his  Company,  E,  from  which  j 
resigned  about  a  year  later  to  accept  pi 
motion  as  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Ff»i| 
teenth  New  York  Cavalry,  his  appcil 
ment  dating  from  February,  1863.  j 
December  following  he  was  made  Le 
tenant  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-Fifth  R? 
ment  Corps  d’Afrique,  Louisiana  Vo  u 
teers,  which  command  he  held  i|n 
March  following,  when  he  resigned  x 
returned  to  the  Fourteenth  New  Yo 
Cavalry.  From  this  he  was  promote  ! 
the  captaincy  of  Company  E,  Eighteen 
New  York  Cavalry,  which  position  ! 
held  until  May  31,  1866,  when  he 
honorably  mustered  out  among  the  vp; 
last  of  the  Union  forces. 

While  a  Sergeant  he  was  in  commju 
of  General  C.  P.  Stone’s  mounted  esq)! 
which  was  early  called  upon  to  perFr 
duties  of  a  most  exacting  character] 
couriers, — General  Stone  being  in  c|i 
mand  of  a  Corps  of  Observation  in  Mc|r 
land, — where  the  utmost  vigilance  y 
necessary  to  prevent  encroachments;! 
the  enemy.  He  was  thus  in  senji 
when  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff  took  pldc 
There  was  connected  with  this  engsh 
ment  an  event  which  will  ever  rerrja 
one  of  sorrow  to  the  people  of  Califorii 
for  on  this  field  the  loved  and  lame# 
Colonel  E.  D.  Baker  yielded  up  his  ji 


li  T.  C.  MASTELLER, 

I'  ASS’T.  ADJ.  GEN. 

j 

i;  his  country  might  live.  Sergeant 
|e  in  the  execution  of  some  duty  had 
me  separated  for  some  time  from  his 
panding  general,  and  they  did  not 
t  until  about  early  nightfall,  when 
latter  learned  from  the  Sergeant’s 
[the  news  of  Colonel  Baker’s  death, 
eral  Stone  was  inexpressibly  shocked 
'visibly  affected  at  the  sad  tidings 
could  hardly  be  convinced  of  their 
|i.  Later  Sergeant  Stone  assisted  in 
|/ing  the  body  of  the  beloved  Baker 
|  the  field  to  a  canal  boat,  upon 
h  the  remains  were  taken  to  Wash- 
in. 

hen  Banks  made  his  first  campaign 
e  Shenandoah,  in  1862,  the  former 
,eant  had  earned  his  first  shoulder 
>s,  and  as  a  Second  Lieutenant  was 
'  his  regiment  in  the  battles  of  Win¬ 
ter  and  Berryville.  He  was  also  in 
'  battles  of  Neuce  River,  Kingston, 

=  i>oro,  and  Little  Washington,  while 
ing  in  the  department  of  North  Car- 
’  At  Kingston  he  with  his  company 
)L.  xxvii. — 32. 

1 

i 

1 


EUGENE  WIEGAND, 

A.  Q.  M.  GEN. 

drove  the  Confederates  from  a  bridge 
they  were  endeavoring  to  burn,  and  by 
extinguishing  the  fire  saved  the  structure, 
thus  permitting  the  army  of  about  forty 
thousand  to  cross  and  successfully  ad¬ 
vance  to  Tarboro,  from  which  point  the 
Union  forces  could  embarrass  the  rear  of 
Lee’s  army  and  enable  Burnside  to  push 
forward  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  For 
his  action  on  this  occasion  Lieutenant 
Stone  was  publicly  thanked  by  his  com¬ 
manding  general,  Major  General  J.(G. 
Forster. 

When  the  draft  riots  occurred  in  New 
York  City  Lieutenant  Stone  was  on  re¬ 
cruiting  service,  and  with  all  other 
officers  there  on  detached  service,  [await¬ 
ing  orders  or  on  leave,  was  directed  to 
report  to  General  Wool  for  duty.  He 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
guard  at  the  headquarters  in  the  St. 
Nicholas  Hotel.  His  organization  was 
created  from  among  any  and  every 
class  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines, 
who  happened  to  be  not  otherwise  as- 
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signed,  and  in  consequence  of  its  undis¬ 
ciplined  character  was  the  more  difficult 
to  control.  It  was  a  most  extremely  haz¬ 
ardous  duty  to  perform,  as  friends  could 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  foes,  but 
that  Lieutenant  Stone  faithfully  acquitted 
himself  is  best  attested  by  the  fact  that 
immediately  upon  rejoining  his  regiment 
at  New  Orleans,  General  Banks  detailed 


him  for  special  duty,  during  wh.c 
recruited,  equipped,  and  drillejl, 
Twenty-fifth  Regiment,  Corps  d’  Arr 
of  which  he  was  made  Lieutenant 
onef  and  with  his  new  command 
cessfully  assumed  and  accomplish 
difficult  and  dangerous  task  of  ford 
the  town  of  New  Iberia.  It  is  pr|)i 
owing  to  this  early  experience  that! 


COLONEL  C.  MASON  KINNE. 


COLONEL  JOHN  CHARLES  CURRIER. 


COLONEL  JESSE  B.  FULLER. 


DOCTOR  J.  R.  LAINE. 
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f 

|i 

ted  for  his  later  success  as  a  prac- 
bngineer. 

I;  garrison  duty  was  not  what  Col- 
Stone  desired,  so  he  resigned  to 
i  to  the  Fourteenth  New  York  Cav- 
ind  the  more  active  and  exciting 
e  in  which  he  first  engaged, —  and 
:  it.  He  was  with  General  David- 

Ii  his  famous  raid  from  Baton  Rouge, 
[h  Mississippi  to  Pass  Christian  on 
>und.  There  was  hot  fighting  and 
(  vork  on  this  campaign,  for  “  Black 
W  Davidson  loved  to  battle,  and  to 
j'tigue  was  almost  a  luxury.  On 
ferch  innumerable  deep  bayous  had 
It  crossed  by  pontoons,  and  as  a 
S'  was  necessarily  laid  on  an  aver- 
nce  a  day  in  order  to  move  the 
li,  the  labor  entailed  can  be  easily 
|d. 

|iis  capacity  of  Assistant  Commis- 
|f  Subsistence  of  the  First  Cavalry 
E )e,  he  probably  saw  as  much  hard 


service  in  that  memorable  but  disastrous 
movement,  the  Red  River  Expedition, 
as  any  one.  His  command  participated 
in  the  battles  of  Fort  Jessup,  Wilson’s 
Farm,  Sabine  Cross  Roads,  Crump’s, 
and  in  many  minor  engagements  when 
the  fighting  was  hot  enough  for  the 
most  sanguinary.  In  this  campaign 
it  was  not  alone  fighting  that  tried  the 
heroism  of  officers  and  men,  for  the 
arduous  and  long  marches  made  without 
proper  shelter,  subsistence,  and  clothing, 
were  fearfully  hard  to  endure,  added  to 
which  Lieutenant  Stone  was  captured  at 
Sabine  Cross  Roads  and  suffered  im¬ 
prisonment  in  a  Rebel  camp  near  Tyler, 
Texas,  for  a  period  of  eight  months. 

After  being  exchanged  he  was  assigned 
to  duty  as  Captain  and  Ordnance  Officer 
of  Cavalry  in  the  Department  of  the 
Gulf,  serving  on  the  staffs  of  Gen¬ 
erals  Canby,  Hurlbut,  and  Merritt,  with 
headquarters  at  New  Orleans  and  part 


GENERAL  JOHN  W.  SHEEHAN. 


of  the  time  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  at 
which  last  named  place  he  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Arsenal  for  a  period  of  seven 
months.  From  this  point  he  was  or¬ 
dered  North  for  final  muster  out,  after 
an  honorable  record  of  five  years  in  the 
service  of  his  country. 

Colonel  Stone’s  long  and  varied  expe¬ 
rience  during  the  war  made  him  most 
available  as  an  officer  for  the  regular 
army,  and  he  was  recommended  for  such 
appointment  by  General  Banks  and 


CAPTAIN  JOHN  L.  BOONE. 


POST  COMMANDER  ROBERT  R.  KILGORE^ 


others,  but  he  declined  the  opport 
preferring  a  return  to  civil  life.  J 
latter  he  has  been  a  successful  r 
contractor  and  superintendent  of  cor; 
tion,  having  been  identified  in  sucljl 
with  leading  lines  like  the  Rock  j 
Burlington  &  Quincy,  Denver  1 
Grande,  Union  Pacific,  and  is  ncjl 
gaged  in  grading  the  new  Coast  l|| 
Santa  Barbara  County.  Fie  is  ] 
possessed  of  large  mining  interej] 
California  and  Nevada. 


CAPTAIN  JOSEPH  B.  LAUCK. 
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lonel  Stone  is  a  member  of  George 
homas  Post  No.  2,  a  Companion  of 
prnia  Commandery,  Military  Order 
1  Legion,  and  one  of  its  Council  of 
inistration.  For  quite  a  while  he 
erved  on  the  staff  of  Major  General 
nd  as  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Divis- 
jmd  at  its  last  election  was  made 
Ident  of  the  Union  League  Club  of 
:rancisco. 

iv  comrades  have  a  better  war 
d  than  Colonel  John  Charles  Cur- 
and  none  are  better  or  more  favor- 
known  in  the  Grand  Army  on  the 
c  Coast.  He  was  but  a  schoolboy 
he  entered  the  service  as  a  soldier 
mpany  1,  Eleventh  New  Hampshire 
iiteer  Infantry,  in  1862,  for  three 
|  or  during  the  war.  Although  only 
|  months  in  service,  his  regiment  led 
Irigade  and  division  to  which  it  be¬ 


longed  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
and  received  the  thanks  of  the  com¬ 
manding  general  for  “  having  every  way 
proved  worthy  to  stand  side  by  side 
with  the  veterans  of  the  Second  Bri¬ 
gade.” 

By  merit  Comrade  Currier  won  the 
straps  of  a  Second  Lieutenant,  and  the 
promotion  could  have  hardiy  been  more 
worthily  bestowed.  He  was  with  his 
regiment  during  its  Kentucky  campaign, 
from  April  1st,  1863, —  a  campaign  best 
remembered  for  its  wearisome  marches, 
and  which  after  a  retrograde  movement 
resulted  in  the  Eleventh’s  being  assigned 
to  the  army  of  the  Tennessee,  where  it 
assisted  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  sub¬ 
ject  like  many  others  to  the  usual  scat¬ 
tering  fire  of  the  enemy.  After  the 
surrender  of  Vicksburg  the  regiment  was 
again  sent  into  Kentucky,  and  thence 
through  Cumberland  Gap  to  Knoxville, 
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Tennessee,  which  it  reached,  after  hard 
marching  over  mountains  and  fording 
streams,  in  just  two  weeks.  Remaining 
here  until  the  siege  was  lifted,  the 
Eleventh  was  sent  back  over  another 


mountainous  route  to  rejoin  its  old  coil 
panions  of  the  Army  of  the  Potonil 
where  it  arrived  in  April,  1864.  Par :ij 
pating  in  the  various  battles  in  wli! 
the  Potomac  was  engaged,  Comiaij 
Currier,  who  was  in  the  meanwhile  !ba 
moted  to  First  Lieutenant  and  Captai 
was  desperately  wounded  through  il 
face  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness.  :  « 
the  various  engagements  about  Pet;?1 
burg  he  was  three  times  wounded,  cjn| 
by  a  fragment  of  shell,  which  was  p|k| 
ful  but  not  serious ;  a  second  time  tf| 
musket  ball, x  which  struck  and  glandj 
from  his  revolver,  passing  througl | 
portion  of  the  thigh  ;  and  the  third  if 
at  Poplar  Spring  Church,  when  a  b|l| 
struck  his  right  chin,  shattering  the  jju 
passing  upward  and  out  on  the  oppcjs 
side.  This  last  injury  caused  him  tojf 
upon  the  field,  where  his  company 
thought  he  was  only  good  enough  to  ri 
a  pit,”  but  partially  recovering,  t; 
badly  shattered  officer  slowly  dragh 
himself  into  the  Union  lines.  W  bento 
condition  was  examined  into  there  sfeejns 
to  be  no  possible  hope  for  him,  bull 
degrees  he  improved,  but  never  s  if 
ciently  to  resume  active  service  dujf 


i 


E.  E.  CHEVKR. 


R.  JAY  GREENE. 


COLONEL  W.  R.  SMEDBERG. 


jvvar.  On  the  18th  of  January,  1865,  tures  bear  witness  of  his  heroic  love  for 
las  mustered  out  on  account  of  dis-  the  Union. 

ty,  and  today  his  battle-scarred  fea-  When  his  wounds  had  healed,  Comrade 
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Currier  entered  the  civil  service  at 
Washington,  but  accepted  in  1867  a 
commission  as  Second  Lieutenant  in  the 
Twenty-first  United  States  Infantry.  He 
also  received  the  brevets  of  First  Lieu¬ 
tenant  and  Captain  for  gallant  and  meri¬ 
torious  services  at  the  battles  of  the 
Wilderness  and  Poplar  Spring  Church, 
and  a  highly  prized  certificate  from  the 
Governor  of  his  State,  setting  forth  his 
services.  In  1869  he  came  to  California, 
where  a  year  later  he  resigned  his  com¬ 
mission  to  engage  in  active  business  pur¬ 
suits. 

In  1890  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Harrison  United  States  Pension  Agent 
for  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  which  position 
he  not  only  became  extremely  popular 
with  the  old  pensioners,  who  always 
found  him  easily  accessible  and  patient, 
but  with  all  old  soldiers,  who  have  found 
in  him  a  real  Comrade.  His  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Pension  Office  was  so  faithful 
that  he  was  continued  quite  a  while  after 
the  expiration  of  his  term,  and  for  the 
fidelity  he  displayed  was  made  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Veterans’  Home  Association, 
of  which  he  is  a  Director. 

Because  of  his  large  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  General  Dimond  appointed  him 
Division  Inspector,  N.  G.  C.,  with  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel,  and  no  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  more  efficiently  discharges 


his  duty.  Comrade  Currier  is  a  men 
of  George  H.  Thomas  Post,  and  a  L 
panion  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  <0 
mandery  of  California,  of  which  in 


Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Adrjii 
tration.  j 

Among  the  youngest  men,  or  rill 
youths,  who  joined  the  ranks  of; 
Union  army,  is  T.  C.  Masteller,  of  I 
coin  Post,  San  Francisco,  who  was  in 
fourteenth  year  when  he  practically 
aside  his  satchel  of  school  books  to  sji* 
der  a  musket  in  the  140th  Illinois  Vp 
teer  Infantry,  in  which  he  perfcjl 
faithful  duty  until  honorably  dischU 
in  October,  1864,  after  which  he  enb 
the  Navy,  serving  aboard  the  Up 
States  Ships  Exchange  and  Mis|c 
where  he  remained  until  the  close  <|f 
war. 

Comrade  Masteller  has  been  Ass|s 
Adjutant  General  of  the  Departmifr 
California,  continuously  since  1 89c! 
in  this  position  has  most  intelligently 
charged  with  fidelity  and  zeal  theft 
ous  duties  entrusted  to  him.  He| 
been  adjutant  and  is  a  Past  Commit 


WILLIAM  A.  COWAN. 
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incoln  Post  of  San  Francisco,  and  is 
Adjutant  of  the  Veteran  Guard, 
■e  is  hardly  a  Comrade  in  the  De- 
nent  who  is  better  or  more  popularly 
vm  than  Masteller. 


>mrade  Eugene  Wiegand,  Assistant 
;termaster  General,  Department  of 
fornia  and  Nevada,  since  1890,  en- 
1!  on  the  15th  day  of  April,  1861,  in 
first  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Artil- 
.  (which  was  almost  immediately 
|ed  to  the  Seventeenth  Infantry), 
jrst  regiment  of  Pennsylvania  troops 
ve  Philadelphia  for  the  front.  After 
ig  for  three  months  he  was  dis¬ 
ced  and  joined  the  Seventy -fifth 
feylvania  Infantry  as  a  private,  pro- 
lit  to  First  Sergeant  and  May  2d, 
| to  Second  Lieutenant  of  Company 
h  March,  1863,  he  was  made  First 
fcnant  of  Company  E,  and  as  such 
mustered  out  May  15,  1865,  after 
Sears  of  service. 

|  h  his  regiment,  he  was  in  the  sec- 
|ittle  of  Bull  Run,  Chancellorsville, 
Isburg,  and  many  minor  engage- 
ii  while  serving  with  the  Army  of 


tomac.  When  Hooker,  with  How- 


.nd  Slocum’s  corps,  was  ordered  to 
ief  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
Chattanooga,  Comrade  Wiegand 
Jpart,  and  with  his  command  had  a 
in  the  preliminary  movements 
gave  us  Lookout  Mountain.  He 
Missionary  Ridge  and  throughout 
jdanta  campaign,  and  was  with 
Is  when  Hood  invaded  Tennessee, 
at  le  battle  of  Franklin,  Tennessee, 
n  te  Wiegand’s  military  service  was 
Is  rt  by  his  being  captured,  and  the 
A  his  service  he  spent  on  an  un- 
pie  vacation  in  the  prison  camp  at 
pnville.  He  is  Junior  Vice  Com- 
pj  °f  George  H.  Thomas  Post,  a 
pMon  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and 
pjrmaster  of  the  Veteran  Guard  of 

Ofxxvii.—  33. 


California,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
and  is  among  the  most  popular  and  prom¬ 
inently  known  men  of  the  order. 

Comrade  W.  H.  H.  Hart,  when  only  a 
child,  came  from  England  with  his  par¬ 
ents,  and  was  hardly  eleven  years  of  age 
when  both  father  and  mother  died,  leav¬ 
ing  the  lad  no  other  legacy  than  those 
indestructible  teachings  to  do  only  what 
is  right.  With  these  and  an  indomitable 
energy  and  pluck  the  lad  began  a  life 
that  was  for  years  tumultuous  enough. 

He  was  just  fourteen  years  old  when 
he  entered  the  secret  service  of  his 
adopted  country.  With  youth’s  natural 
impulse  he  desired  the  dash  of  danger 
which  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
life  of  a  scout, —  a  service  that  calls  for 
intrepidity,  compels  men  to  cut  loose 
from  their  base  of  supplies  and  from  the 
support  of  reinforcements,  and  causes 
them  to  rush  through  the  highways  and 
byways  in  the  enemy’s  country  to  learn 
of  the  enemy’s  movements  making  or 
contemplated.  It  is  a  duty  always 
fraught  with  great  danger  and  sometimes 
with  reward.  Young  Hart  joined  Hinck¬ 
ley’s  organization  of  scouts,  January  23, 
1862,  and  acquired  an  experience  that 
only  rare  fortitude  and  devotion  can  sus¬ 
tain.  He  was  engaged  with  that  dashing 
formation  at  the  battles  of  Fort  Donelson, 
Shiloh,  Champion  Hill,  Vicksburg,  and 
Missionary  Ridge.  In  the  latter  engage¬ 
ment  he  was  on  detached  service,  and 
under  special  orders  from  General  Grant 
was  the  bearer  of  despatches  to  General 
Sherman,  whose  nearest  force  was  more 
than  two  miles  away  on  the  extreme 
left.  Well  mounted,  he  started  over  the 
wide  open  space  in  full  view  of  many  of 
his  comrades,  and  at  every  jump  of  his 
horse  exposed  to  the  shot  and  shell  from 
more  than  a  dozen  batteries  of  the  enemy 
on  the  ridge.  From  the  time  his  mission 
began  until  it  ended  he  was  a  fleeting 
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target  for  every  kind  of  missile  that  could 
be  projected  at  him.  They  fell  in  front 
and  over  him  ;  before  him  and  behind 
his  mount,  which  was  urged  to  its  utmost 
by  the  spurs  of  its  rider  and  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  bursting  shells.  But  the  soldier 
never  faltered  although  he  was  wounded 
in  three  places  on  this  ride,  for  he  knew 
the  importance  of  his  duty,  and  its  per¬ 
formance  on  the  occasion  named  may  be 
fairly  taken  as  an  index  of  that  character 
he  has  so  sturdily  maintained  in  the 
duties  of  later  life.  After  his  term  of 
service  in  Hinckley’s  scouts  had  expired, 
he  joined  the  44th  Iowa  Volunteer  Infan¬ 
try,  and  still  later  the  147th  Illinois  Infan¬ 
try,  in  which  he  remained  to  the  very 
conclusion  of  the  war. 

He  then  took  up  the  study  of  law,  de¬ 
termining  to  be  a  goocl  lawyer  in  order 
to  satisfy  his  ambition.  Persistent  study 
enabled  him  to  pass  a  highly  creditable 
examination  and  in  1869  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  by  the  District  Courts 
of  Iowa,  in  which  State  and  others  of  the 
East  he  practised  his  profession  for  five 
years.  In  1875  he  moved  permanently 
to  California,  where  he  has  been  ever 
since,  engaged  in  the  practise  of  law, 
steadily  climbing  the  ladder  of  success, 
until  by  his  devotion  to  duty,  fealty  to 
clients,  careful  preparation  of  cases,  and 
masterful  arguments,  he  has  about 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  fame  and  pros¬ 
perity. 

Twice  have  the  people  of  California 
called  him  by  large  majorities  to  become 
the  chief  law  officer  of  the  State,  where 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Attorney 
General  he  has  won  the  highest  enco¬ 
miums  as  a  faithful  official.  In  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  railroad  tax  cases  General 
Hart  manfully  stood  up  for  the  people  and 
justice,  battling  to  sustain  their  claim 
with  the  same  loyalty  and  persistency  he 
had  as  a  boy  fought  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union, 


In  his  private  practise  he  has  exh  tj 
that  acumen  which  has  gained  him  e 
able  fame  and  a  large  clientage.  1 
famous  Blythe  case  called  forth  hi: 
efforts,  and  the  fact  of  the  great  sue? 
he  made  for  the  rightful  claimant  a:f 
his  care,  ability,  and  conscientious 
charge  of  duty.  The  Copper  Queer  . 
ing  case  was  another  great  legal  ba  t 
which  General  Hart  exhibited  the  Y 
est  qualifications  of  a  lawyer,  ard 
success  in  these  two  great  causes] 
established  for  him  a  record  in  the  1 
world  that  will  be  quoted  for  all  tin  ^ 
As  a  Comrade  of  George  H.  Tlcj 
Post  of  San  Francisco  he  is  respectd 
honored  for  his  high  military  recc r| 
service  and  his  loyalty  to  his  country] 
is  loved  for  the  zeal  he  manifests  if 
ing  to  benefit -the  Grand  Army. 

Comrade  John  F.  Sheehan,  v-d) 
among  the  youngest  ex-soldiers  I 
Union  on  this  Coast,  was  one  of  t)u 
ganizers  of  the  order  in  California 
was  a  charter  member  of  Sumner-  J 
Sacramento,  in  August,  1867,  aipj 
ever  since  manifested  a  deep  intek 
Grand  Army  affairs.  Through  va 
appointive  and  elective  offices  he  xfo 
by  worth  alone  the  position  of  Senifr, 
Commander  of  this  Department.  A 
he  became  a  citizen  of  San  Francl  c 
joined  General  George  G.  MeacP 
and  was  elected  its  Commander.  ]  | 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebelji* 
was  too  young  to  enter  the  serviji 
in  the  fall  of  1862,  he  joined  Compji 
Twenty-fifth  Maine  Infantry,  whiov 
to  the  front  in  Virginia  under  tofc 
of  Colonel  Francis  Fessenden,  a  \s 
Maine’s  celebrated  war  Senator,  R 
same  regiment  General  Thomas  K- 
bard,  the  noted  New  York  lawwj 
Director  of  the  Southern  Pacific  R|i; 
was  Adjutant.  With  a  soldier’ J 
luck  Comrade  Sheehan  saw  his  sf 
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anger  and  hardships.  At  the  close 
var  he  came  to  California  and  first 
in  Sacramento  as  a  journalist, 
hen  he  has  occupied  many  offices 
r  and  trust  under  the  Federal  and 
(government,  among  them  being 
j Adjutant  General. 


(e  are  few  men  of  his  age  in  the 
|  States  who  have  had  a  more 
history  than  John  L.  Boone,  the 
attorney  of  San  Francisco.  His 
vas  John  Daniel  Boone,  a  nephew 
famous  Kentucky  pioneer,  and  un- 
Jy  inherited  a  family  love  of  na- 
yilderness,  as  in  1844  he  crossed 
Ins  from  Iowa  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
ated  Salem,  the  capital  of  Oregon, 
ie  held  the  office  of  State  Treas- 
r  twelve' years.  Henry  Hawkins 
|  (icky  was  the  maternal  grandfather 
L.  Boone,  and  died  in  Oregon  in 
the  advanced  age  of  103  years. 
L.  Boone  was  born  in  Lee  County, 
nd  was  only  four  years  old  when 
i;ed  the  plains  with  his  father.  In 
graduated  at  Willamette  Univer- 
'd  was  sent  the  same  year  to  com- 
5  education  at  Wesleyan  Univer- 
laware,  Ohio,  where  he  enlisted 
[(•ate  soldier  in  his  college  company, 
§10,  1861,  in  the  Twentieth  Ohio 
r  Infantry,  for  three  years.  The 
t  afterwards  became  a  veteran 
ftion  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

•st  engagement  was  at  Fort  Don- 
d  his  regiment  was  the  first  to 
te  Fort  after  its  surrender  to 
ant.  With  others  he  was  de¬ 
conduct  Buckner,  the  Confeder- 
c'mander,  as  a  prisoner  of  war  to 
orton,  Indiana.  Returning  to 
(lent,  he  participated  in  the  battles 
Corinth,  Iuka,  Hatchie  River, 
Ifivar,  in  which  last  engagement 
If  of  his  regiment  was  lost  by  cap- 
here  is  something  romantic  in  the 


way  he  obtained  a  commission.  Secre¬ 
tary  Stanton  ordered  him  discharged  for 
promotion  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  but  owing  to  the  varied  duties  he 
was  called  upon  to  perform,  the  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  did  not  reach  him 
for  service  until  more  than  six  months 
had  elapsed.  It  was  at  Holly  Springs  in 
November,  1862,  when  the  orders  were 
served,  and  he  left  the  front,  escaping 
capture  by  a  couple  of  hours.  While  on 
the  way  northward  he  was  for  five  days 
without  subsistence  of  any  kind,  until  he 
reached  Cairo,  nearly  famished. 

At  Columbus,  Ohio,  Governor  Denni¬ 
son  assigned  him  temporarily  on  the  staff 
of  General  J.  D.  Cox,  from  which  he  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  tire  Adjutancy  of  the 
First  Oregon  Infantry,  with  rank  of  First 
Lieutenant.  He  was  later  detached  as 
Acting  Assistant  Adjutant  General,  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Columbia,  which  em¬ 
braced  the  State  of  California,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Fort  Vancouver,  and  as  such 
continued  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

During  his  residence  in  San  Francisco 
he  has  obtained  an  extensive  practise  as 
a  patent  lawyer.  An  uncompromising 
Republican,  he  served  in  the  California 
State  Senate  one  term  from  1884,  and  in 
1886  was  tendered  the  Republican  nomi¬ 
nation  to  the  National  Congress  from  the 
Fifth  District,— from  which  also  he  will 
seek  a  similar  nomination  at  the  next 
general  election.  As  a  member  of /the 
Republican  State  Central  Committee  in 
1886  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  work¬ 
ers  it  contained.  He  is  a  Comrade  of 
George  H.  Thomas  Post,  and  a  Com¬ 
panion  of  the  California  Commandery, 
Military  Order  Loyal  Legion. 

Captain  Joseph  B.  Lauck,  of  the  Vet¬ 
eran  Guard  of  California,  has  not  only 
seen  his  share  of  the  soldier’s  hardships 
and  dangers  during  active  warfare,  but 
he  has  been  a  zealous  member  of  the 
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Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  for  many 
years,  ever  ready  to  put  to  practical  use 
the  experience  he  acquired  through  three 
years  of  service  in  the  war  of  the  Rebel¬ 
lion.  He  was  a  member  of  Company  L, 
First  Ohio  Heavy  Artillery,  which  per¬ 
formed  the  most  wearisome  and  perilous 
of  duties  in  the  wild-cat  regions  of  East 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  hunting  down  guerillas,  guarding 
mountain  passes,  and  defending  the  prin¬ 
cipal  lines  of  communication, — duties  that 
called  forth  the  highest  attributes  of  the 
soldier.  Comrade  Lauck  is  now  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  George  H.  Thomas  Post  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  is  Past  Commander  of  General 
McDowell  Post  of  San  Rafael.  As  Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Veteran  Guard  for  a  con¬ 
tinuous  period  of  three  years,  he  has 
done  much  towards  maintaining  that 
fine  organization’s  high  degree  of  effi¬ 
ciency  in  drill  and  soldierly  appearance, 
which  makes  it  the  peer  of  any  similar 
command  in  the  Union. 

Past  Commander  Solomon  Cahen  of 
James  A.  Garfield  Post,  Number  34,  en¬ 
listed  in  Company  I,  Third  California 
Volunteer  Infantry,  September  25,  1861, 
and  was  promoted  to  be  Corporal  of  Com¬ 
pany  C,  same  regiment.  Immediately 
after  organization  it  went  to  Fort  Bragg, 
where  it  remained  until  the  spring  of 
1862,  going  thence  to  Fort  Ruby,  Nevada, 
and  along  the  overland  route,  protecting 
it  from  Indian  depredations,  and  perform¬ 
ing  the  most  exacting  duties.  Its  service 
was  not  only  hazardous,  but  the  command 
was  subjected  to  the  severities  of  cold 
winter  in  the  upper  mountains  and  the 
extreme  heat  of  summer  on  the  lower 
plains.  Comrade  Cahen  was  with  his 
command  all  the  way  to  Camp  Douglas, 
Utah,  where  it  arrived  in  the  latter 
part  of  1863,  and  where  it  remained 
until  October,  1864,  protecting  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  from  the  ultra  Mormon  element 


which  was  then  notoriously  ho 3' 
the  Union. 

In  the  winter  of  1863  advices  v  <! 
ceived  by  the  commanding  gere 
Camp  Douglas  that  two  compan 
Nevada  cavalry  were  in  great  i 
about  225  miles  west  of  Salt  Lake 
Comrade  Cahen  was  detailed  ir  | 
of  ten  men  and  four  wagons  load? 
subsistence,  with  orders  to  hurry* 
relief  of  the  cavalry.  After  a  rapid  1 
hardly  giving  rest#to  men  or 
Comrade  Cahen  reached  the  unfcr, 
party  just  in  time  to  afford  the  rHj 
quired,  for  the  cavalry,  men  and  1; 
were  nearly  exhausted  for  lack, 
and  forage.  After  all  had  rested] 
cuperated,  Comrade  Cahen  condu; 
entire  party  back  to  Camp  Do 
where  he  was  commended  for  ti  e 
ful  performance  of  a  dangerous  du  ) 
command  afterward  went  to  Fo  t 
nors,  Idaho  Territory,  but  retivij 
Camp  Douglas,  where  it  was  nil 
out  July  27,  1866.  Mr.  CahejJ 
only  respected  for  loyalty,  but  a; : 
chant  of  many  years  standing  in  S| 
cisco. 


The  present  commander  of  |j 
Post  is  Robert  R.  Kilgore,  who  wji 
in  New  Orleans.  Surrounded  *t 
cumstances  that  prohibited  his  \ 
ment  among  those  first  joining  tip 
forces,  he  patiently  awaited  an  j| 
nity,  and  after  the  capture  of  h|> 
city  enlisted  as  a  seaman  in  the  q 
was  assigned  to  the  United  States  p 
Mercedita,  upon  which  he  servj 
his  discharge  in  March,  1864,  pejf 


those  hazardous  duties  that  *b  f 


blockading  squadrons.  His  servijt 
rewarded  by  an  honorable  discl‘2 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  he  has  sir 
come  an  earnest  advocate  and  eh 
member  of  the  order,  having  msjij 
self  respected  by  his  comrades. 
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the  highest  honors  his  Post  could  fidelity  which  has  characterized  him  as 
jpon  him.  an  honest  man. 


ig  those  who  promptly  responded 
call  for  Union  troops,  was  Jacob 
sky,  Past  Post  Commander  of 
1  Post  and  its  present  Quarter- 
He  entered  the  ranks  in  Com- 
,,  Eighty-eighth  Illinois  Infantry, 
yed  with  fidelity  until  discharged 
pility  resulting  from  a  wound.  In 
fiorable  attack  on  our  left  wing  at 
‘iver,  December  31,  1862,  Com- 
rminsky  was  apart  of  Sheridan’s 
_d,  which  sustained  the  brunt  of 
r~k,  and  through  the  fiercest  fight¬ 
morning  heroically  struggled  to 
ii  its  position  and  protect  our  line 
inunication  with  Nashville.  It 
this  sanguinary  engagement 
prade  Karminsky  was  severely 
i.  in  the  upper  part  of  his  right 
a  Rebel  bullet  which  he  will 
ere  to  the  grave.  At  the  same 
vas  captured,  and  his  wound  was 
ited  by  a  Confederate  surgeon, 
nee  decided  to  perform  amputa- 
the  young  soldier’s  appeals  per- 
|iim  to  forego  the  operation.  A 
?r  a  gallant  dash  of  the  Union 
jecaptured  Karminsky,  and  a 
rgeon  determined  to  take  off  his 
this  Karminsky  violently  pro- 
referring  to  lose  his  life,  and  his 
ere  reluctantly  respected.  The 
saled  and  the  arm  was  saved, 
withstanding  Comrade  Karmin- 
>ire  to  fulfill  his  term  of  enlist- 
was  honorably  discharged  nearly 
s  after  being  wounded. 

I|de  Karminsky  has  always  been 
til'  member  of  the  Grand  Army 
oeen  one  of  the  best  officers  his 
had.  Although  often  suffering 
h  wounded  arm,  he  uncomplain- 
forms  the  arduous  and  exacting 
his  present  position  with  that 


Colonel  Jesse  Beech  Fuller  was  born 
May  16,  1841,  at  Coldwater,  Michigan. 
He  comes  from  old  Revolutionary  stock, 
his  great  grandfather,  Major  Esbon  Ful¬ 
ler,  having  served  with  -distinction  dur¬ 
ing  the  War  of  Independence. 

Comrade  J.  B.  Fuller  was  among  the 
first  to  respond  to  the  call  for  troops  to 
preserve  the  Union,  although  he  had  not 
quite  attained  his  majority.  April  16, 

1861,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  First 
Michigan  Battery  of  Light  Artillery,  with 
which  he  served  in  West  Virginia  during 
the  three  months’  service.  He  after¬ 
wards  enlisted  in  the  Fourth  Michigan 
Battery,  which  became  Battery  D,  First 
Michigan  Regiment,  Light  Artillery,  and 
•was  sent  into  Kentucky  under  Buell.  It 
participated,  in  the  various  campaigns  of 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  perform¬ 
ing  its  full  part.  At  the  battle  of  Stone’s 
River,  Tennessee,  where  it  rendered  most 
effective  service  on  the  31st  of  December, 

1862,  and  January  2,  1863,  Comrade 
Fuller  held  the  rank  of  Lieutenant.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  day’s  fighting,  along  in  the 
afternoon,  the  enemy  were  to  be  seen 
advancing  in  heavy  column  of  divisions 
en  echelon  over  an  open  plain.  Rose- 
crans  immediately  concentrated  his  avail¬ 
able  field  artillery  and  planted  it  as  a  park 
on  a  slight  ridge.  The  Rebels  moved  as 
if  on  parade,  and  when  their  lines  were 
within  proper  distance  the  command  was 
given  and  the  batteries  threw  into  the 
Rebel  ranks  every  kind  of  missile,  soon 
utterly  routing  and  breaking  his  lines. 
And  in  the  Rebel  attacks  on  our  left  on 
Friday  afternoon,  when  Van  Cleve’s  di¬ 
vision  was  driven  back  and  over  the 
river,  the  artillery  again  came  into  ac¬ 
tion, — this  time  on  a  gallop, — and  double 
shotted  with  grape  and  cannister  drove 
the  Confederates  in  confusion  from  the 
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field.  In  both  engagements  the  battery 
of  Lieutenant  Fuller  made  a  record  for 
courage,  careful  aim,  and  effective  result. 

In  the  Tullahoma  campaign  the  battery 
of  Lieutenant  Fuller  performed  a  most 
unusual  artillery  act.  It  was  near  Hoov¬ 
er’s  Gap  and  a  double  line  of  infantry 
had  been  formed  with  Comrade  Fuller’s 
battery  between  the  lines.  A  much  de¬ 
sired  position  held  by  the  enemy  was 
coveted,  and  a  charge  was  ordered.  The 
infantry  rushed  forward  up  a  steep  hill, 
Fuller’s  battery  close  on  the  first  line, 
when  it  reached  the  top.  A  charging 
battery  of  artillery  in  the  front  line  was 
too  much  for  the  Rebels,  and  they  hastily 
abandoned  the  position.  General  Thomas 
afterward  quaintly  remarked  that  it  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  seen  an  artill¬ 
ery  charge. 

At  Chickamauga  this  battery  was  a 
part  of  Brannan’s  Division,  Fourteenth 
Corps,  which  was  one  of  the  divisions  to 
receive  the  first  attack  in  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  the  first  day,  September  19th, 
1863.  It  kept  up  its  fighting  with  hardly 
any  intermission  until  the  battle  was 
over  the  next  day.  On  the  20th,  Bat¬ 
tery  D  held  a  most  advantageous  position 
to  do  effective  work,  the  guns  being 
handled  with  rare  skill  and  precision, 
doing  magnificent  execution.  The  Rebels 
wanted  this  battery  and  charge  after 
charge  was  repulsed  ;  but  they  concen¬ 
trated  a  still  larger  force,  and  our  sup¬ 
porting  lines  were  compelled  to  give  way, 
and  five  guns  of  this  battery  fell  into 
Rebel  hands,  but  not  until  a  determined 
effort  had  been  made  to  drag  them  to  a 
position  of  security,  after  every  horse 
had  been  killed.  It  is  claimed  that  be¬ 
fore  this  capture  the  battery  made  it  cost 
four  hundred  Confederate  lives. 

Falling  back  upon  Chattanooga,  the 
men  of  Battery  D  were  supplied  with 
twenty  pounder  Parrotts,  which  were 
mounted  in  Fort  Negley  in  the  immediate 


front  of  Chattanooga,  and  rendei 
service  in  covering  our  assaults  c 
out  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ric 

During  the  Atlanta  campaign 
ant  Fuller’s  battery  was  statione 
Rosecrans,  Murfreesboro,  durin* 
time  this  officer  served  on  the 
General  Van.  Cleve,  as  Assistan' 
tor  General.  When  Hood  invac 
nessee,  Lieutenant  Fuller  was  de 
Inspector  of  Artillery  on  the  staff; 
eral  C.  O.  Loomis,  Chief  of  / 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and 
capacity  participated  in  the  1 
Nashvill'e,  December  15,  1864. 

On  February  8,  1865,  Comrad 
was  made  Captain  of  his  battery 
March  13,  1865,  he  was  breve  1 
President  Lincoln  a  Lieutenant, 
for  gallant  and  meritorious  serviq 
field.  His  battery  was  ordered  1 
August,  1865,  and  on  the  13th 
month  he,  with  the  battery,  was 
ably  mustered  out  at  Jackson,  Mi 
after  more  than  four  years’  sery < 

Colonel  Fuller  has  held  many 
sible  positions  in  the  Grand  An 
the  Encampment  held  in  Fresnel, 
1892,  he  .was  unanimously  eleyl 
partment  Commander,  and  in  tfa 
city  carefully  administered  its  af i 
paid  many  official  visits  to  interp 

He  is  a  comrade  of  Corinth.  I 
Marysville,  a  Companion  of  tu 
Legion,  Commandery  of  Califo'r 
one  of  the  Bank  Commissioners 
State, — making  his  home  at  Mar' 

1 

In  its  ramifications  the  grand  /: 
the  Republic  has  extended  bejh 
confines  of  the  Union.  In  Honolu 
is  a  Post  composed  of  veterans; 
services  helped  to  preserve  our  jc 
unity.  Although  more  than  tvb 
and  miles  from  the  westernmost 
the  Union,  many  old  soldiers  of 
war  who  have  made  HonolU 
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lie,  years  ago  banded  together  and 
|ded  George  W.  De  Long  Post,  No. 
Its  present  Commander  is  Comrade 

I  ay  Greene,  who  during  the  war  was 
fn-commissioned  officer  of  Company 
wenty-sixth  Connecticut  Volunteer 
itry,  which  was  a  portion  of  the  De¬ 
ment  of  the  Gulf.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
fry  of  Comrade  Greene  and  his  regi- 
f!;  that  they  participated  in  the  three 
{rent  assaults  made  at  Port  Hudson  in 
|,  1863,  and  in  those  fearful  on- 
j'hts  his  command  lost  nearly  one 
jits  organization,  and  few  if  any  regi¬ 
es  made  a  better  record  for  gallantry 
ction  than  that  to  which  Comrade 
me  belonged.  During  his  residence 
Honolulu  he  has  always  been  active 
ardent  in  his  endeavors  to  sustain 
Post  in  that  remote  field,  having 
fed  as  its  Quartermaster  for  thirteen 
|s,  and  for  his  fidelity  was  this  year 
fed  its  Commander. 

every  war  of  importance  which  the 
irican  Colonies  and  the  United  States 
been  engaged,  excepting  that  with 
co,  the  Dimond  family  has  taken  a 
inent  part.  The  earliest  ancestors  of 
rade  William  Henry  Dimond  partici- 
1  in  King  Philip's  bloody  war  in  1675, 
again  in  King  William’s  war  in  1689. 
I'S,  the  great-great-great-grandfather 
jeneral  Dimond,  was  a  Lieutenant 
^Captain  in  the  Connecticut  Colonial 
3s  against  the  Indians  in  the  earliest 
ry  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  in 
m  Anne’s  War.  John  Dimond, 
>great-grandfather,  was  an  Ensign, 
tenant,  and  Captain,  from  1733  to 
h,  and  served  as  such  in  the  French 
Indian  wars.  Daniel,  the  great- 
Hdfather,  was  an  Ensign  in  the  Re  vo¬ 
tary  War,  his  commission  bearing 
of  May,  1776,  and  the  grandfather, 
f  ~  Dimond,  served  in  the  war  against 
and,  1812-15.  In  the  war  with 


Mexico  there  was  no  representative  of 
the  family,  as  Comrade  Dimond’s  father 
was  a  missionary  to  the  then  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  his  battles  were  made  in  the 
cause  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Comrade  Dimond  was  living  in  Hono¬ 
lulu  when  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  and 
on  receipt  of  the  news  he  was  inspired 
to  serve  the  land  his  ancestors  had 
helped  to  create  a  free  country.  He  im¬ 
mediately  began  a  course  of  practical 
military  training  to  fit  himself  for  any 
position  he  might  be  able  to  obtain.  He 
was  in  his  early  manhood,  and  an  indul¬ 
gent  father  was  beginning  to  lighten  his 
own  cares  by  transferring  some  of  them 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  son,  so  the  mili¬ 
tary  ambition  of  young  Dimond  met  with 
a  parental  check.  In  deference  to  such 
wishes  the  son  yielded,  but  his  intention 
to  join  the  Union  army  was  by  no  means 
abandoned.  He  kept  up  his  military 
training,  and  as  reports  at  long  intervals 
reached  Honolulu  of  bloody  battles, —  of 
Union  victories  or  Union  defeats, — the 
young  man’s  desire  to  enter  the  Union 
army  grew  stronger. 

At  length  Comrade  Dimond’s  feelings 
reached  the  point  when  he  would  no 
longer  be  delayed.  Reaching  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  he  took  steamship  for  New  York, 
and  after  a  journey  of  more  than  seven 
thousand  miles  at  his  own  expense, 
reached  a  point  where  he  could  every 
day  realize  more  and  more  the  horrors 
and  cruelties  of  the  war  then  going  on, 
by  seeing  hospitals  filled  with  heroes, 
some  minus  an  arm,  others  with  the  loss 
of  a  leg  or  bereft  of  sight, —  thousands  all 
battle-scarred  who  had  crimsoned  South¬ 
ern  fields  with  their  blood  and  who  were 
to  go  through  life  maimed  and  disfigured. 

With  this  knowledge  and  after  having 
traveled  thousands  of  miles  to  obtain  it, 
Comrade  Dimond  entered  the  service, 
he  having  been  -  appointed  Assistant  Ad¬ 
jutant  General  with  the  rank  of  Captain. 
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Whilst  awaiting  his  orders  of  assignment 
Captain  Dimond  had  something  serious 
to  reflect  upon.  At  this  time  no  one 
knew  how  long  the  war  would  continue, 
and  the  young  Adjutant  General  was 
just  as  liable  as  any  other  officer  to  be¬ 
come  a  target  for  rebel  bullets  before 
Richmond  and  Petersburg.  His  assign¬ 
ment,  however,  sent  him  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  South,  which  field  embraced 
the  first  demonstration  of  the  war,  trea¬ 
son’s  attack  on  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
floating  over  Fort  Sumter,  and  where 
the  sound  of  cannon  never  ceased  until 
after  the  capture  of  Charleston.  In 
this  Department,  with  headquarters  at 
Beaufort  and  subsequently  at  Port  Royal, 
Captain  Dimond  served  on  the  staff  of 
Major  General  Rufus  Saxton,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  recruiting  of  colored  regi¬ 
ments  for  the  Union  army.  After  the 
surrender  of  Lee  and  Johnson  had  ended 
the  war,  Comrade  Dimond  resigned  his 
commission  in  July,  1865,  having  de¬ 
clined  a  commission  in  the  regular  army. 
He  later  came  to  San  Francisco,  where  he 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  is 
now  the  head  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  shipping  and  commission  houses 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

As  a  Grand  Army  Comrade  he 
gave  largely  of  his  time  and  liberally  of 
his  means  to  make  the  National  Encamp¬ 
ment  in  San  Francisco  in  1886  a  success. 
The  Veteran’s  Home  at  Yountville  has 
reason  to  remember  his  generosity  and 
many  comrades  found  comfortable  berths 
in  the  Mint  during  General  Dimond’s 
administration,  and  probably  his  greatest 
regret  was  his  inability  to  give  the  ex- 
Union  soldiers  preference  over  all.  As  a 
member  of  George  H.  Thomas  Post  he  is 
universally  esteemed.  As  a  Companion 
of  the  Loyal  Legion  he  was  honored  by 
being  made  Commander  of  California 
Commandery,  and  as  a  Comrade  he  is 
favorably  known  in  every  Grand  Army 
Post  throughout  the  Department. 


He  has  been  continuously  connt  (' 
with  the  National  Guard  of  California] 
a  period  of  seventeen  years,  rising 
the  rank  of  Major  to  that  of  Major  0 
eral,  and  there  is  nothing  apocrypha 
the  statement  that  no  officer  in  the  j 
tional  Guard  of  California  ever  sejrj 
his  State  with  more  loyalty  and  zea 
with  more  success  and  less  selfish n 
than  has  Major  General  W.  H.  Dima* 
The  attempt  of  others  some  time  a;( 
burden  him  with  their  failures,  met  X, 
a  signal  defeat.  His  detractors  were : 
egated  to  obscurity,  while  he  was  s| 
dally  requested  by  the  Governor  tin 
tain  command  of  the  Division. 

Edward  English  Chever  was  borlij 
North  Andover,  Massachusetts,  No'T 
ber  22,  1828.  His  father,  Captain  Ji  ri 
W.  Chever,  was  a  resident  of  Salem  2 
the  family  had  lived  in  Massachu;e 
since  1635.  James  Chever,  the  gm 
father  of  Comrade  Chever,  servejl 
the  Revolutionary  War  in  1776,  ant, 
son,  James  W.,  commanded  the  am 
ship  America  in  the  war  of  1812.  i 
carried  twenty  guns  and  a  crew  of  ap 
three  hundred  men,  and  her  commaji 
was  only  twenty-one  years  of  age.  I 

Comrade  Edward  E.  Chever  is  a  he 
ber  of  George  H.  Thomas  Post,  Nu 

ber  2.  He  removed  to  Illinois  in  18 

I 

where  he  resided  until  gold  was  || 
covered  in  California.  He  then  well 
Boston,  and  in  December  of  1848  sli 
on  the  first  vessel  leaving  that  port ! 
California.  He  arrived  June  15,  i|B 
and  is  a  life  member  of  the  Society 
California  Pioneers.  In  1854  he  retu|i 
to  Illinois,  and  in  the  summer  of  1864 1 
listed  in  Company  H,  Eighty-ninth)  1 
nois  Volunteer  Infantry. 

His  regiment  was  a  part  of  the  Army 
the  Cumberland,  and  at  the  battlr 
Stone’s  River  was  in  Willich’s  Brigjo 
Johnson’s  Division  of  McCook’s  Cep 
In  the  engagement  of  the  31st  of  Detf 

. 
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1862,  his  command  met  the  terrific 
iught  of  Bragg,  the  attack  having 
made  while  McCook’s  force  was 
iring  breakfast.  It  was  thrown  into 
:  confusion  for  a  time,  but  was  ral- 
md  again  occupied  its  old  position, 
ig  the  second  day  it  was  constantly 
r  fire,  and  on  the  third  day  fought  a 
battle,  driving  the  enemy  and  finally 
hg  entrance  into  Murfreesboro, 
ring  the  Tullahoma  campaign  Che- 
regiment  was  as  active  as  any,  and 
lickamauga  was  on  the  right  during 
jrst  day’s  fighting,  where  it  helped 
>ulse  repeated  assaults.  On  Sun- 
lorning  it  was  sent  over  with  others 
hforce  Thomas  on  the  left,  where  it 
•jned  during  that  day  battling  for  the 
f  of  the  army.  After  lying  in  the 
hes  before  Chattanooga  for  two 
-is,  it  became  a  part  of  that  magnifi- 
[j»ageant  which  formed  on  the  plains 
:  view  of  the  enemy  on  Missionary 
j,  as  if  on  review,  and  was  among 
i  st  to  reach  the  summit  in  the  dar- 
jsault  on  the  afternoon  of  November 
£63.  Chever  was  in  the  Knoxville 
ftign  for  the  relief  of  Burnside,  and 
at  towards  Atlanta,  which  culmi- 
■in  the  capture  of  the  latter  strong- 
During  Hood’s  invasion,  his  regi- 
;was  one  of  those  that  stubbornly 

[ted  every  step  of  the  enemy,  and 
anklin  and  later  at  Nashville, 
iber  15,  1864,  he  participated  in  the 
attles  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
part  of  the  South.  Early  in  the 
sr  of  1865  Comrade  Chever’s  regi- 
ivas  mustered  out  after  three  years 
Ve  and  faithful  service, 
trade  Chever  has  been  an  ardent 
Army  man  ever  since  he  first 
Lincoln  Post  in  Denver,  in  1881. 
fter  his  return  to  California  in 
he  joined  Thomas  Post  of  San 
Esco.  It  was  he  who  more  than  any 
:omrade  succeeded  in  securing  the 


passage  of  a  law  by  the  Legislature  of 
California  which  requires  every  county 
in  the  State  to  pay  the  sum  of  $  50  to¬ 
wards  the  burial  of  any  old  soldier  of  the 
Mexican  War  or  of  the  War  of  the  Rebel¬ 
lion  who  dies  within  such  county,-  a  no¬ 
ble  provision  which  guarantees  the  vet¬ 
eran  a  burial  in  decency  and  divested  of 
the  horrors  of  a  common  field,  and  in  this 
every  comrade  should  recall  Comrade 
Chever’s  services  to  our  order.  He  was 
the  first  person  to  advocate  this  measure 
in  California,  and  was  Chairman  of  the 
Grand  Army  Committee  that  visited  Sac¬ 
ramento  and  secured  the  law. 

Colonel  William  Renwick  Smedberg 
was  born  in  New  York  City.  March  19, 
1839,  and  is  a  graduate  of  Columbia. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion 
he  enlisted  as  a  private,  April  15,  1861, 
in  the  National  Rifles  of  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  and  was  promoted 
to  Corporal  of  Company  A,  Third  Bat¬ 
talion.  He  saw  some  service  in  Patter¬ 
son’s  campaign,  and  on  July  4,  1861,  was 
discharged  to  accept  a  first  lieutenancy  in 
the  Fourteenth  United  Slates  Infantry,  of 
which  he  became  battalion  adjutant,  and 
on  October  25,  1861,  he  was  promoted 
to  a  captaincy  in  the  same  regiment.  He 
was  with  his  regiment  in  the  siege  of 
Yorktown,  at  the  battle  of  Gaines  Mills, 
June  27,  1862,  the  engagements  at  White 
Oak  Swamp,  Charles  City  Cross  Roads, 
and  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill.  After  re¬ 
treating  from  the  Peninsula,  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  second  Bull  Run,  South  Moun¬ 
tain,  Antietam,  and  Fredericksburg. 

He  was  absent  through  sickness  when 
Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg  were 
fought,  but  was  in  the  Mine  Run  cam¬ 
paign  and  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness, 
where  he  lost  his  right  leg.  At  this  time 
he  was  Inspector  of  the  Third  Division, 
Fifth  Army  Corps.  During  his  convales¬ 
cence  he  was  on  recruiting  service  in  New 
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York  and  mustering  and  disbursing  duty 
in  Washington.  He  rejoined  his  regi¬ 
ment  in  August,  1865,  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  October  sailed  with  it  for  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  where  he  became  Assistant  Inspec¬ 
tor,  Department  of  California,  on  General 
McDowell’s  staff;  subsequently,  aid-de- 
camp  to  General  Halleck  ;  and  later,  Act¬ 
ing  Assistant  Adjutant  General  on  the 
staff  of  General  Thomas,  afterwards  be¬ 
coming  aid  to  General  Schofield.  In 
December,  1870,  he  was  retired  from 
active  service  with  the  rank  of  Captain, 
mounted.  He  was  brevetted  Lieutenant 
Colonel  for  “gallant  and  meritorious 
services  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness.” 
Had  he  remained  in  active  service,  he 
would  have  been  made  Major  Twenty 
fourth  Infantry,  March  20,  1879;  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  Fifteenth  Infantry,  April 
18,  1884  ;  and  Colonel  21st  Infantry, 
January  31,  1891. 

He  was  Assistant  Adjutant  General, 
Department  of  California,  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  from  February  1885,  un¬ 
til  February,  1886,  when  he  was  elected 
Department  Commander.  For  over  fif¬ 
teen  years  he  has  been  Recorder  of  the 
California  Commandery,  Loyal  Legion, 
and  a  resident  of  San  Francisco  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  He  is  a  comrade  of 
George  H.  Thomas  Post. 

Doctor  J.  R.  Laine  of  San  Francisco  is 
another  of  those  patriotic  youths  who  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  first  call  for  troops  in  1861. 
In  October  of  that  year,  while  not  yet 
sixteen,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Com¬ 
pany  G,  First  Missouri  Volunteer  Infan¬ 
try.  His  regiment  was  assigned  to  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  with  it  he 
was  in  the  battles  of  Perryville,  Stone’s 
River,  and  that  deadliest  in  its  percent¬ 
ages  of  loss  of  any  battle  of  the  modern 
world,  Chickamauga.  Here  he  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  being  con¬ 
fined  for  two  months  in  Richmond  Prison, 


five  months  in  Danville,  and  su: 

months  in  the  Andersonville  stockace 

■ 

Upon  his  release  he  had  served  7 
than  his  full  term  of  enlistment.  Sul 
quently  he  joined  the  regular  arrry 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  and  servuc 
the  Department  of  the  Platte,  which 
eluded  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  and  Da* 
Doctor  Laine  was  a  resident  of  Si 
mento  for  years,  and  belongs  to  8 
ner  Post,  Number  3.  He  has  been  I\ 
ical  Director  of  the  Department  of  G 
fornia,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,1 
has  served  as  Division  Surgeon  oi  j 
National  Guard  of  California,  or  ! 
staff  of  General  Dimond.  His  recqri 
a  soldier  during  the  war,  in  camp  a'i(| 
the  battle  field,  is  a  gallant  one,  and  nj 
profession  he  occupies  a  position  ii,  1 
front  rank.  At  present  he  is  Secret;  r 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  a  re$i< 
of  San  Francisco. 

Comrade  William  J.  Ruddick  was,  ! 
in  New  York  City,  February  15,  til 
and  went  to  Colorado  ten  years  jj 
where  at  Fort  Lyons  in  July,  1862,  V 
little  more  than  a  child,  he  enlist* 
Company  I,  Second  Colorado  InM 
but  was  not  mustered  in  until  the  f<  1 
ing  March,  and  then  by  a  special  :oi 
from  the  War  Department.  He 
in  the  Army  of  the  Frontier  underjO 
eral  Blunt,  which  performed  marve 
expeditions  against  the  Confederated 
erals,  Price,  Marmaduke,  and  Shelbf. 
a  result  of  this  campaign  the  regime/1 
Comrade  Ruddick  became  greatv 
duced  in  strength,  and  was  ordered jb 
Louis,  where  it  joined  with  the  J 
Colorado  Infantry,  the  command  fc 
converted  into  a  cavalry  regiment  jl< 
nated  the  Second  Colorado  CavalrJ, 
as  such  was  sent  into  the  Souttjv 
where  it  participated  in  the  engagejn 
of  Fort  Craig,  Val verde,  Apache  Cja 
Albuquerque,  Peralta,  Cubin  Cji 
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loney  Springs,  Weber  Falls,  Dayton, 
nia  Hill,  April  24  and  May  31,  1864, 
'leasant  Hill,  May  28  and  July  25,  1864, 
ittle  Blue,  October  21,  1864,  Camden 
oint,  Fredericksburg,  Canadian  River, 
idependence,  Big  Blue  River,  Marais  des 
£ygnes,  Little  Osage,  Newtonia,  Point 
-f  Rocks,  Fort  Larned,  and  Cow  Creek. 

Comrade  Ruddick  was  honorably  mus¬ 
sed  out  of  the  army  in  November, 
865,  after  more  than  three  years’  serv¬ 
ile  and  when  hardly  fifteen  years  of  age, 
(eing  probably  the  youngest  soldier  of 
jie  late  war.  He  then  entered  college, 
at  again  joined  the  army  when  the  In- 
nan  outbreak  occurred  in  1866.  This 
lime  he  enlisted  in  Company  K,  Seventh 
united  States  Cavalry,  from  which  he 
^as  transferred  to  the  Second  Cavalry  at 
jiort  Riley,  Kansas,  becoming  a  member 
the  non-commissioned  staff  in  which 
e  remained  until  May  14,  1874,  receiv- 
ig  an  honorable  discharge  at  Fort  Lan- 
ers,  Wyoming.  He  then  came  to  San 
;rancisco  and  engaged  in  commercial  pur- 
aits.  In  1886  he  was  elected  County 
Jerk  on  the  Republican  ticket  by  a  large 
majority,  and  during  his  incumbency  of 
ffice  gave  official  employment  to  a  large 
umber  of  ex-soldiers  of  the  Rebellion 
:'ho  had  served  in  the  Union  Army, 
ince  1887  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
j;eterans’  Home  Association,  and  is  now 
'  director  of  the  Home.  As  a  member  of 
general  George  G.  Meade  Post  of  San 
(rancisco  no  comrade  is  more  popular  or 
fiore  active  in  Grand  Army  affairs, 
i 

William  A.  Cowan,  who  is  a  charter 
lember  of  George  H.  Thomas  Post,  en¬ 
ured  the  service  in  October,  1861,  when 
tneteen  years  old,  as  a  private  of  Com- 
lany  D,  Forty-first  Ohio  Volunteer  Infan¬ 
cy.  His  first  service  was  in  the  Ken- 
icky  campaign  which  terminated  with 
he  capture  of  Nashville.  His  regiment, 
eing  a  part  of  General  Nelson’s  division, 


marched  through  almost  impassable 
swamps  from  Savannah,  Tennessee,  to  a 
point  opposite  Pittsburg  Landing,  and 
was  the  first  division  of  Buell’s  army  to 
get  into  action  and  relieve  the  severe 
pressure  against  Grant  at  Shiloh.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  battle  on  Monday,  young  Cow¬ 
an’s  regiment  made  several  desperate 
charges,  successfully  driving  the  Rebels 
from  positions  of  vantage,  and  earning 
from  General  Nelson  high  praise.  After 
Shiloh  he  was  in  the  campaign  from  Tus- 
cumbia  to  Battle  Creek  and  thence  in  the 
race  against  Bragg  to  Louisville.  With 
his  regiment  he  was  at  Stone’s  River, 
being  in  the  right  wing  of  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland  which  received  the  ter¬ 
rible  charge  of  Bragg’s  forces  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  December  31,  1862.  After  this 
battle  he  was  taken  sick  and  sent  to  the 
hospital,  from  which  he  was  discharged 
for  physical  disability  by  order  of  the 
War  Department. 

Returning  to  his  home  in  Ohio,  he  re¬ 
mained  until  he  had  recovered  his  health, 
and  then,  in  June,  1864,  he  joined  Com¬ 
pany  F,  noth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry, 
again  as  a  private  for  three  years.  This 
regiment  was  assigned  to  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  with  it  participated  in 
nearly  all  the  engagements  terminating 
with  the  surrenderor'  Lee  at  Appomatox, 
April  9,  1865.  In  June  following  Com¬ 
rade  Cowan  was  honorably  mustered 
out  with  his  regiment.  He  has  been  a 
resident  of  California  since  June,  1874, 
is  a  practical  engineer  and  mine  owner, 
and  now  a  resident  of  San  Francisco. 

Comrade  Frank  Miller,  of  Sumner  Post, 
Number  3,  Sacramento,  was  born  in  Mil¬ 
waukee, Wisconsin,  January  19,  1843.  He 
comes  from  good  old  Revolutionary  stock, 
his  grandfather  on  the  maternal  side, 
David  Robinson,  having  served  in  the 
Connecticut  line  during  the  War  for  In¬ 
dependence. 
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On  arriving  in  Sacramento  in  1857, 
Miller  entered  the  High  School.  In  i860 
he  went  East  to  take  a  course  at 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  entering  Yale 
in  1861.  But  the  excitement  of  the  times 
was  too  much  for  the  student,  and  obtain¬ 
ing  leave  from  the  faculty,  he  returned  to 
his  native  place  in  February,  1862,  and 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  H, 
Second  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry, 
which  was  then  in  service  in  Virginia, 
where  Comrade  Miller  had  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate  in  the  hardships 
and  dangers  of  a  soldier’s  life  at  the 
front.  His  experience  may  be  inferred 
from  the  statement  which  Lt.  Col.  Wm. 
F.  Fox  makes  in  his  book  on  regimental 
losses,  and  which  gives  to  the  Second 
Wisconsin  Infantry  the  heaviest  percent¬ 
age  killed  in  battle.  This  percentage 
was  made  by  the  unusual  loss  at  the 
second  engagement  of  Bull  Run,  where 
for  a  half  hour  just  before  dusk,  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Wisconsin  stood  in  line  within  less 
than  three  hundred  feet  from  the  Rebels 


FRANK  MILLER. 


and  heroically  maintained  their  positic  r| 
against  greater  numbers  but  with  a  ter 
rible  list  of  casualties. 

Into  this  engagement  Comrade  Mill ; 
went  without  a  musket,  as  he  had  beer 
temporarily  on  detached  service,  bi 
seizing  the  weapon,  cartridge  box,  aid 
belt,  of  the  first  disabled  soldier  he  e  1 


countered,  he  got  into  action  under  tkf 


colors  of  his  regiment.  After  firing  three ! 


shots  he  was  in  the  act  of  loading  for  tl  t 
fourth,  when  a  fragment  of  a  flying  she  1 
struck  his  musket  in  such  a  manner  as  :c|i 
direct  the  muzzle  with  great  force  againjJj 
his  breast,  throwing  him  from  his  fed! 
and  more  than  his  length  backward1 
unconscious.  At  the  same  time  I 
fragment  struck  him  over  the  left  breast! 
penetrating  his  uniform  and  making, 
wound,  and  this,  taken  in  connectio 
with  the  abrasion  caused  by  the  muzz: 
of  his  musket,  induced  the  surgeons  : 
conclude  that  an  enfilading  ball  had  mae^i 
a  mortal  wound.  He  speedily  recovered 
and  subsequently  passed  through  tlje 
battle  of  Fredericksburg  and  Antietaijii 
and  other  engagements  of  less  impfrj 
tance. 

In  1863  he  was  transferred  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  army  as  a  sergeant  in  the  Gene  rill 
Service  Corps,  and  detatched  for  cleric'll 
service  in  the  War  Department  undeir'j 
Inspector  General  Ketchum.  In  thisserjf 
ice  he  remained  until  ’64,  when  he  w^sj 
promoted  to  a  civil  clerkship  in  New] 
York  City,  under  Colonel  H.  S.  Olcotl^ 
who  is  now  a  prominent  theosophist. 

He  returned  to  Sacramento  in  1865  ail'd 
he  has  ever  since  resided  there  savje 
for  the  time  consumed  in  1886  in  fa 
trip  around  the  world.  He  was  made 
the  First  Assistant  Adjutant  General  jfl 
the  Grand  Army,  Department  of  Califoj- 
nia  and  is  a  Compatriot  of  the  New  Yorj< 
Society  Sons  of  American  Revolution.  | 

Comrade  Miller  has  been  State  Coni* 
the  Torrens  system  jf 


missioner  on 
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[ansferring  land,  a  subject  in  which  he 
|  greatly  interested.  He  also  occupies 
e  position  of  President  of  the  National 
ink  of  D.  O.  Mills  &  Co. 

Major  William  Burchell  Hooper  comes 
Dm  oid  Revolutionary  stock,  his  grand- 
ither,  George  Hooper,  having  been  a 
ember  of  Durkee’s  Artillery,  Connecti- 
jt  Troops,  from  July  28,  1782,  to  July 
,  1783,  and  afterwards  served  in  the 
ar  of  1812.  In  this  latter  war  was  his 

Q 

n,  George  Kent  Hooper,  the  father  of 
ijor  Hooper.  At  the  battle  of  Lundy’s 
ne,  July  25,  1814,  father  and  son 
light  side  by  side,  and  George  Kent 
joper  fell  desperately  wounded.  He 
covered,  and  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age, 
Jing  in  Boston  about  fourteen  years  ago. 
pn  the  23d  of  July,  1862,  our  Hooper 
tered  the  Union  service  as  Second 
mtenant,  Company  F,  Second  Califor- 
ji  Cavalry.  Owing  to  his  knowledge 
^details,  he  was  made  Regimental  Quar- 
11  master,  the  duties  of  which  office  are 
:uliarly  trying  and  often  exasperating, 

;  that  official  is  expected  to  supply  his 
>iment  with  clothing,  camp,  and  garri- 
[1  equipages,  means  of  transportation, 
Id  everything  in  the  nature  of  subsist- 
~e.  He  is  therefore  subjected  not  only 
1  the  despotic  sway  of  the  Colonel,  but 

Ien  to  the  unreasonable  demands  of 
jnpany  commanders,  who  think  the 
gimental  Quartermaster  and  Commis- 
y  must  possess  the  power  of  Aladdin. 
S  mrade  Hooper  accompanied  the  col- 
1  n  under  General  P.  Edward  Connor 
tlfort  Douglas,  Utah,  on  duty  as  Com- 
ipsary  of  Subsistence  for  the  command, 
1  \  sharing  with  it  all  the  weary  hard- 
Ifps  of  that  long  march  in  snow  and  ice 
ipr  mountains,  and  through  valleys  of 
8  ali,  fighting  Indians  and  guerrillas 
J  0  sought  by  every  means  of  their  kind 
cwarfare  to  prevent  the  expedition  from 
rjching  Salt  Lake  City,  where  the  peo- 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  BURCHELL  HOOPER. 


pie  were  in  unrestrained  enjoyment  of 
disloyalty  and  hostility  to  the  Union. 
On  the  17th  of  January,  1863,  Comrade 
Hooper  was  promoted  to  First  Lieutenant, 
and  with  that  rank  continued  to  act  in 
the  capacity  named  at  Fort  Douglas  un¬ 
til  March  18,  1863.  when  he  vacated  his 
commission  to  accept  an  appointment  as 
Captain  and  Commissary  of  Subsistence, 
United  States  Volunteers,  to  which  Pres¬ 
ident  Lincoln  had  appointed  him  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  peculiar  fitness  for  the  duties 
of  that  office. 

In  his  new  rank  Captain  Hooper  was 
ordered  to  return  to  California  and  was 
assigned  to  duty  as  Depot  Quartermas¬ 
ter  and  Commissary  at  Fort  Yuma.  This 
was  then  one  of  the  most  important  sta¬ 
tions  on  the  Coast,  the  entrepot  from 
which  supplies  were  distributed  to  the 
Union  troops  operating  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico.  How 
well  Comrade  Hooper  discharged  his 
duty  is  best  evidenced  by  the  brevet 
rank  of  Major,  which  President  Johnson 
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and  the  United  States  Senate  conferred 
upon  him  March  13,  1865,  “for  faithful 
and  meritorious  services  during  the  war.” 
As  a  still  further  evidence  of  appreciation 
of  his  ability  and  fidelity  as  an  officer, 
Major  Hooper  was  retained  in  service  un¬ 
til  July  13,  1866,  when  he  was  honorably 
mustered  out,  at  his  own  request,  after 
four  years  of  hard  service. 

In  civil  life  Major  Hooper  is  no  less 
active  than  he  was  during  the  war. 
Although  his  business  exacts  many  long 
hours  of  his  attention  every  day,  he  takes 
time  to  attend  to  other  duties  in  which 
he  feels  deep  interest.  He  is  Senior 
Warden  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  of 
San  Francisco,  and  a  member  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese  of 
California.  The  members  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  are  advisers  of  the  Bishop,  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  latter  have  charge  of 
the  church  discipline,  as  well  as  being 

[CONTINUED  IN 


the  executive  branch  of  the  church.  He  i 
a  member  of  Oriental  Lodge,  Number  144! 
F.  and  A.  M.,  and  of  Golden  Gate  Coij 
mandery,  Number  16,  Knights  TempLj 

As  a  Comrade  of  Lincoln  Post,  Nun! 
ber  1,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  if 
has  always  been  interested  in  the  wU| 
fare  of  the  order,  and  is  now  Chairmuf 
of  its  Executive  Committee  of  the  Bure  u 
of  Employment. 

At  its  last  election  Major  Hooper  wa 
elected  Commander  of  the  Califorr  if 
Commandery,  Military  Order  of  Lo)  3 
Legion,  by  an  almost  overwhelming  vo  ej 
which  attests  the  high  esteem  in  whf:l 
he  is  held  by  his  companions. 

As  the  affable  and  energetic  lessee!,# 
that  famous  headquarters  in  San  Franc^ 
co  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  Occident 
tal  Hotel,  Major  Hooper  has  made  anaipl 
for  himself  throughout  the  length  ail, 
breadth  of  the  land. 

Frank  Elliott  Myers j  j 
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EEP  in  the  sea  the  diver  leaps, 

And  never  comes  back.  Ah  well, 
in  some  Persian  village  his  widow  weeps, 
And  the  winds  hollo  his  knell. 


■ 


■ 


The  hunter  dies  in  the  caverned  womb  \ 

Of  the  mountain,  grappled  close  j 

In  a  panther’s  claw, —  and  above  his  tomb 
Are  the  brooks  and  the  sweet  wild  rose. 


The  gaunt  gray  wolf  is  the  Tartar’s  foe, — 

The  wolf  and  the  wintry  plain, — 

And  between  his  ribs  will  the  steppe-grass  grow 
When  the  summer  comes  again. 

Herbert  Crombie  Howe . 


A  Public 

Library 

Report. 


THE  Los  Angeles  Public 
Library  issues  an  Annual  Re¬ 
port,  showing  among  other 
things,  the  circulation  in  the 
Library  of  the  various  period¬ 
icals  on  file.  There  are  some 
points  in  the  figures  given 


call  for  comment.  Of  the  OVERLAND  there 
Avo  copies  taken,  and  they  were  used  1146 
$. ;  but  there  were  twenty-eight  copies  of  the 
hry  on  file,  and  they  were  used  3675  times, 
proportion  is  573  calls  for  the  OVERLAND 
jopy  taken  and  13 1  for  the  Century.  There 
six  copies  of  the  Atlantic  taken  to  two 
RLANDS  and  less  calls  for  it  all  told,  1101, 

:  the  rate  of  184  per  copy.  Twenty-eight 
Vers  were  used  152  times  apiece,  4248  in  all, 
Forums  [47  times  apiece,  1322  all  told.  Ten 
wpo titans,  204  times  apiece.  Six  Popular  Sci- 
‘Monthlies,  142  times  apiece,  854  in  all.  Twen- 
Vo  Scribners,  3466  times,  158  apiece.  The  re- 
of  a  general  inspection  of  the  list  shows 
a  magazine  of  the  size  of  the  OVER- 
D  ought  to  circulate  in  such  a  library  about 
times  per  copy,  that  is,  nearly,  a  monthly 
;  taken  out  every  two  days  all  the  year 
d.  But  the  OVERLAND  was  used  more  than 
‘  and  one-half  times  as  often  as  that,  and 
I  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  taken  to  sup- 
(Jemands,  there  should  be  seven  or  eight 
is  instead  of  two.  Showing  also  the  honor 
iphet  receives  in  his  own  country,  The  Land 
'unshine,  the  local  Los  Angeles  magazine, 
Ted  two  copies  and  they  were  used  260 
js,  but  130  per  copy  to  the  OVERLAND’S  573 


:opy. 


IN  reading  rooms  where  no 
record  is  kept  of  the  use  of 
le  Overland  the  periodicals,  as  for  ex- 
n  Reading  ample,  the  Young  Men’s 

Rooms.  Christian  Association  reading 

room  in  this  city,  it  has 
often  made  the  publishers  of 
OVERLAND  glad  to  see  how  thumbed  to 
is  the  magazine  gets  by  the  end  of  a  month, 


'3 


— a  gladness  tempered  with  sorrow  by  the 
thought  that  some  of  these  eager  readers  might 
have  spent  twenty-five  cents  for  their  favorite, 
had  it  not  been  more  cheaply  attainable. 

That  this  popularity  is  not  confined  to  city 
constituencies  is  witnessed  by  a  letter  just  re¬ 
ceived.  We  hope  the  writer  will  pardon  us  for 
printing  it  without  special  permission. 

Laurel  Hill,  3-1-96. 

Overland  Monthly: 

Enclosed  find  warrant  for  $3.00. 

Your  paper  gives  satisfaction  in  all  respects.  I 
think  it  would  be  more  suitable  for  school  libra¬ 
ries  if  bound  in  cloth,  could  it  be  had  in  cloth  at 
an  additional  expense.  By  the  time  two  or 
three  have  them  they  are  worn  so  that  they  are 
not  returned  to  the  library.  Hoping  the  old 
grizzly  on  the  OVERLAND  will  soon  find  his  way 
into  all  the  libraries  in  California,  we  ’ll  shake, 

F.  MAGUIRE,  JR. 

THE  fine  face  of  a  Samoan 
girl,  shown  in  Mr.  J.  D. 

A  Strong’s  painting  reproduced 

Samoan  as  a  frontispiece,  calls  up  one 

Tapo.  of  the  most  curious  customs 
of  the  people  of  that  tropic 
group  of  islands.  A  Tapo  is 
a  maiden,  chosen,  sometimes  from  her  childhood, 
to  be  the  representative  of  her  village.  She 
wears  the  fine  mats  that  are  the  pride  of  the  com¬ 
munity, — sometimes  so  many  of  them  that  it  is 
quite  burdensome.  She  leads  the  warriors  in  bat¬ 
tle,  never  being  hurt  by  the  enemy  except  by  acci¬ 
dent,  and  conducts  all  the  ceremonial  processions. 
She  presides  over  the  village  guest  house,  and 
welcomes  strangers  to  its  hospitalities.  She 
chews  the  kava  root  for  the  favorite  drink,  with¬ 
out  which  no  transaction  is  completed  and  no 
social  function  properly  observed.  Withal  she 
must  be  entirely  circumspect;  for  envious  rivals 
wait  a  chance  to  depose  her  from  her  high  honor, 
— and  she  holds  her  position  until  a  marriage  is 
arranged  for  her  by  the  “talking  men,”  who 
consider  an  advantageous  alliance  for  the  village, 
rather  than  the  wishes  of  the  Tapo.  We  should 
go  on  and  say  something  of  Mr.  Strong  and  his 
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fine  work  in  South  Sea  painting,  had  we  not  in 
preparation  an  article  about  him  in  our  series  on 
local  artists. 

THE  annual  festival  of  the 
City  of  Angels  this  year  prom- 
La  Fiesta  ises  to  be  more  brilliant  than 
de  Los  the  preceding  two,  both  of 
Angeles.  which  in  their  time  were 
considered  remarkable.  It  is 
to  open  Tuesday,  April  21, 
with  imposing  preliminary  ceremonies  and  last 
through  the  week,  each  day  being  more  brilliant 
than  the  0  ie  before,  culminating  on  Saturday 
with  the  grand  flower  parade  in  the  afternoon 
and  a  street  revel  of  maskers  in  the  evening. 
The  red,  yellow,  and  green,— typifying  wine, 
■olive,  and  fruit, — the  Fiesta  colors,  are  growing 
to  be  recognized  as  an  alluring  combination  all 
over  the  country,  and  great  crowds  are  looked  for. 

Southern  California  has  always  known  how 
to  advertise  her  advantages,  and  the  method  she 
settles  down  on  as  most  permanently  effective 
is  sure  to  be  something  worthy  of  note.  The 
Fiesta  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  all  Califor¬ 
nians,  and  ought  to  be  seen  by  just  as  many 
•people  from  all  over  the  Union  as  can  possibly 
.give  themselves  that  pleasure. 


More 

Copyright 

Depositories. 


MR.  SAMUEL  H.  RANCK, 
Librarian  of  the  Enoch  Pratt 
Free  Library  of  Baltimore, 
advanced  a  valuable  idea  at 
the  meeting  of  the  American 
Library  Association  at  Den¬ 
ver  in  August  of  last  year.  It  is  that  there 
should  be  national  repositories  of  copyright 
books  in  several  places,  instead  of  at  Wash¬ 
ington  alone.  He  thinks  it  too  great  a  risk  to 
put  all  our  literary  eggs  in  one  basket,  sub¬ 
ject  to  danger  of  fire,  or  of  capture  in  case 
of  war.  He  would  ask  all  copyrighters  to 
give  seven  copies,  in  place  of  two  as  now  re¬ 
quired,  and  the  additional  five  he  would  distrib¬ 
ute  to  depositories  at  the  principal  city  of  the 
State  of  which  the  copyrighter  is  a  citizen,  and  at 
Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Denver,  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  This  wide  geographical  distribution  would 
render  it  certain  that  nothing  could  destroy  all 
the  copies  of  a  book  in  the  nation’s  possession, 
and  would  render  them  accessible  to  a  vast  pop¬ 
ulation  to  whom  the  Washington  Library  is  too 
distant  to  be  of  the  least  use.  It  might  bear  a 
little  severely  on  the  publishers  to  supply  seven 
copies  of  a  limited  edition  de  luxe ,  but  the  British 
law  requires  ten  copies,  that  of  Portugal  six,  and 
few  countries  so  small  a  number  as  two.  Possi- 


1 
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bly  Congress  might  be  prevailed  upon,  in  veil 
this  burden,  to  lighten  or  even  entirely  rem.|! 
charge  for  copyrighting.  Even  so  the  ceil 
would  be  a  great  gainer. 

I; 

THE  following  is  ai; 
tract  from  a  circular  re*, 
A  issued  by  the  Trustees  >1 

V.  M.  C.  A.  San  Francisco  Young  yf 
Appeal.  Christian  Association. 

gladly  print  it  in  the  • 
that  it  may  help  a  f 

worthy  institution. 

The  critical  condition,  financially,  of  the^  c 
Men’s  Christian  Association  of  San  Franc) 
has  recently  been  so  fully  set  forth  in  th  ;1 
papers  that  the  subject  has  come  to  be  gen  ii 
understood. 

The  unexampled  business  depression  v\ 
followed  the  financial  crash  of  1893  car.* 
while  the  plans  for  its  new  building  were  jbj 
carried  out,  subjecting  the  management  tj» 
barrassment  and  disappointment  in  various  .7 
— more  particularly  in  their  efforts  to  dispis 
assets  relied  upon  to  meet  the  increased  0  )f 
tions  incurred.  The  new  home  was  comp'ej 
but  payment  being  in  arrears,  it  has  not  yei  l| 
dedicated,  and  will  not  be  until  it  is  entireDi 
from  debt.  In  order  to  effect  this,  the  Tris! 
have  made  the  most  diligent  efforts  to  fri 
limited  number  of  public-spirited  citizens  ancj  I 
iness  firms  who  would  agree  to  give  in  the  da 
gate  $100,000  ,no  pledge  to  be  binding  until 1 
amount  is  subscribed.  To  endow  the  instityt 
the  sum  of  $150,000  is  needed,  and  it  is  bel.e 
that  the  public  in  general  will  contribute  |h|  \ 
ance  in  smaller  sums.  The  regular  income  f. 
rentals  and  membership  fees  will  meet  a  l 
current  expenses. 

After  eight  months  of  strenuous  exertioi 
have  pledged  to  us  $77,500,  but  to  secure  i':, 
cording  to  the  conditions  named,  $22,500  mi  s 
promptly  added.  At  this  critical  stage  the'g 
work  lags.  We  therefore,  while  continuiaj 
the  line  of  effort  mentioned,  make  this  a |>| 
direct  to  the  community,  and  would  say  tofe 
member  thereof :  Reflect,  if  but  for  a  motfie 
upon  the  acknowledged  merits  of  the  As|o 
tion  and  the  urgency  of  its  present  neec*>, 
which  there  can  be  no  question. 

The  hope  and  future  of  any  nation,  Stale 
city,  is  in  its  young  men,  and  freedom  fromtjd 
is  essential  to  this  organization  to  enable  jjt 
prosecute  effectively  its  great  mission  amonr 
50,000  young  men  of  this  city.  It  undertakes 
promote  the  physical,  intellectual,  social!  1 
moral  well-being  of  young  men,  thus  prcR 
itself  one  of  the  most  useful  and  importani: 
stitutions  of  the  age.  It  is  non-sectarian,  h av. 
within  its  membership  those  of  the  Protesp 
Catholic,  and  Hebrew  faiths.  Any  young-n 
of  good  character  is  eligible  to  become  a  merit 
and  all  its  appointments  and  facilities  are  pjf 
within  his  reach  at  a  nominal  fee.  Probabj/ 
place  in  the  world  needs  a  work  of  this  |< 
more  than  this  city.  We  do  not  believe?!, 
the  people  of  San  Francisco  wilL  allow  a  woiji< 
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jch  importance,  and  an  institution  so  broad 
rit,  to  lack  the  necessary  means  to  extricate 
from  unforeseen  and  unavoidable  difficul- 
Help  us  to  the  extent  of  your  ability. 

|»  are  glad  to  note  that  since  the  circular  was 
jd  $5,000  has  been  added  to  the  amount  sub- 

K 

f 

bet  or  Hall 
n  Public 

Schools. 

I 

circulated  widely  among  superintendents 
;>achers  of  the  public  schools  in  every  part 
United  States  inquiries :  (1)  as  to  the  aver- 
Umber  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  several 
3  of  the  public  schools ;  (2)  in  what  propor- 
le  teachers  have  changed  their  profession 
i;  the  last  ten  years ;  (3)  in  what  proportion 
i.re  more  than  thirty-five  years  of  age  ;  (4) 
the  freedom  of  teachers  from  political  or 
improper  influences  on  their  appointment 
ioval ;  (5)  as  to  the  salaries  of  teachers  of 
v'eral  grades ;  whether  they  have  been  in- 
;d  within  five  or  six  years,  whether  they  are 
[ed  as  sufficient,  and  whether  higher  sala- 
'rould  attract  to  the  profession  men  and 
i  of  greater  ability  and  of  more  statue  pur- 
(6)  as  to  the  requirements  for  appoint- 
f  whether  they  are  rigid  and  uniform,  and 
ter  a  certificate  is  required  from  some  nor- 
training  school  of  high  grade ;  (7)  as  to  the 
;;s  that  teachers  have  for  promotion  from 
yer  grades,  and  whether  it  is  the  custom  to 
■;  higher  grades  by  promotion.  To  these 
es  was  added  a  request  to  give  any  further 
ation  in  regard  to  the  status  of  teachers 
;  would  be  supplementary  to  what  was 
5  for. 

topics  mentioned  are  all  of  the  greatest  in¬ 
to  teachers.  Reliable  information  in  regard 
n  from  different  parts  of  the  Union  would 
basis  for  some  valuable  generalizations, 
[hen  these  generalizations  are  made  by  a 
ke  Doctor  G.  Stanley  Hall  one  looks  for  a 
mportant  contribution  to  current  pedagogi- 
|rature. 

results  so  far  as  they  relate  to  California 
sappointing.  In  the  first  place,  anyone 
acquainted  with  the  schools  of  this  State 
that  there  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  prac- 
boards  of  education  in  different  parts  of 
ite.  To  be  properly  informed  in  regard  to 
i|uirements  for  certificates,  for  instance,  one 
be  obliged  to  communicate  with  fifty-seven 
p  xxvii.— 54. 


different  county  superintendents.  In  regard  to 
salaries  one  would  need  to  make  a  careful  dis¬ 
crimination  between  town  and  country  schools, 
and  between  different  sections  of  the  State,  as 
well  as  between  cities  of  different  sizes.  There 
are  grade  teachers  in  some  of  our  cities  who  re¬ 
ceive  $80.00  per  month  throughout  the  year. 
There  are  others  who  receive  as  low  as  $50.00  per 
month  for  nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year.  There 
are  country  schools  in  Kern  and  Tulare  counties 
that  pay  a  teacher  $75.00  or  $80.00  per  month  for 
teaching  ten  scholars.  In  Sonoma  County  there 
are  good  sized  country  schools  where  the  salary 
has  sunk  below  $50.00  per  month. 

These  two  instances  show  how  impossible  it 
would  be  to  draw  true  generalizations  from  a  few 
scattered  answers  to  the  questions  circulated  by 
the  Atlantic. 

The  statement  is  made  that  in  California  the 
State  law  gives  the  teacher  life  tenure  of  office  ; 
but  this  law  is  said  to  be  always  evaded  by  poli¬ 
ticians.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  law  referred  to 
applies  to  the  holders  of  city  certificates  only.  It 
has  been  upheld  by  the  courts,  and  the  politicians 
have  been  obliged  to  respect  it.  As  a  safeguard 
against  removal  of  teachers  for  political  purposes, 
it  has  no  doubt  served  a  good  purpose.  But  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  the  improper  influences 
which  affect  the  appointment  of  teachers — which 
Doctor  Hall  names  in  the  following  order : 
church,  politics,  personal  favor,  and  whims  of 
citizens  and  committees— are  not  more  influential 
in  weakening  our  schools  than  is  the  impossibil¬ 
ity  of  getting  rid  of  poor  teachers.  In  some  cities 
in  the  United  States  teachers  are  engaged  for  a 
year  on  probation.  Such  a  system  has  manifest 
advantages,  but  its  success  depends  upon  intelli¬ 
gent  supervision.  And  just  here  is  the  weak 
point  in  our  whole  school  system.  Doctor  Hall 
rightly  says :  “  Nothing  is  more  demanded  in  our 
teaching  force  at  present  than  leadership  of 
maturity  and  ability.  Those  who  have  shaped 
the  thinking  and  the  reading  of  our  young 
teachers  have  been,  on  the  whole,  incompetent  for 
this  highest  and  most  responsible  function  in  our 
national  life. 

“  Some  of  them  have  natural  tact  sufficient  to 
carry  them  through  ;  but  the  majority  fail,  and 
accept  the  first  offer  of  marriage.” 

The  article  closes  with  a  strong  plea  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  commission  in  Massachusetts  to 
investigate  the  existing  normal  schools  in  that 
State,  and  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
which  is  about  to  appoint  principals  and  shape 
courses  for  four  new  normal  schools.  The  re¬ 
form  of  the  normal  schools,  the  giving  of  the 
power  of  appointment  and  removal  of  teachers 


“  THE  case  of  the  Public 
Schools.  1.  The  Witness 
of  the  Teacher,”  by  Doctor 
Stanley  Hall  in  the  Atlantic 
for  March  is  an  article  with 
an  excellent  object.  The 
author  states  that  the  At - 
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into  competent  and  responsible  hands,  and  most 
important  of  all,  the  securing  of  sane  and  well- 
trained  leaders,  seem  to  Doctor  Hall  the  most 
pressing  needs  of  our  schools  today. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  this  article 
brings  out  is  the  difference  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  normal  schools  which  prevails  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  A  principal  of  a  city  high 
school  in  Washington  writes:  “The  greatest 
curse  of  the  public  schools  of  any  State  is  the 
laws  pertaining  to  the  normal  schools.  Most  of 
these  are  conducted  by  little  politicians,  and  they 
in  one  or  two  short  years  train  boys  and  girls 
fresh  from  farm  and  high  school  into  teachers 
licensed  to  teach  forever.” 

The  testimony  of  the  Eastern  States  is  largely 
in  favor  of  professional  training.  In  New  Eng¬ 
land  as  a  whole,  forty-two  per  cent  of  the  let¬ 


ters  report  normal  school  or  college  tm 
required. 

In  the  Mid- Western  States  there  is  mor; 
cism  of  normal  schools.  Doctor  Hall  reco; 
the  fact  that  the  normal  schools  have  often; 
crude  material  to  work  with,  and  have  in  r 
places  lapsed  into  formal  and  theoretical  wt 
which  are  now  one  of  the  worst  features  cf j 
cation  in  this  country.  Yet  he  says  deed 
“  No  system  of  certification  can  equal  profe  ,$ 


training.”  The  replies  from  localities  where 


fessional  training  is  not  required  indicate, 
same  raw  material  in  the  teaching  force  n 
the  training. 

One  report  says,  “We  need  a  State  sy<t< 
examining  and  licensing  teachers.  Alar;<, 
portion  in  all  district  schools  are  young  gii  i 


teen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  utterly  untra 


A  New  Edition  of  Dickens1 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.  have  issued  a  new  edition 
of  the  works  of  Dickens  with  all  the  original 
illustrations.  They  are  in  all  cases  accurate 
reprints  of  the  texts  of  the  first  editions,  and  are,, 
as  before  noted,  accompanied  by  the  original 
illustrations.  There  is  also  prefixed  in  each  vol¬ 
ume  a  short  introduction  written  by  the  novelist’s 
eldest  son,  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  giving  a  history 
of  the  writing  and  publication  of  each  book,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  details,  biographical  and  biblio¬ 
graphical,  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  the  reader. 
The  books  are  handsomely  and  serviceably 
bound  in  green  cloth  and  sell  at  $1  a  volume. 

.  They  are  just  the  editions  for  school  libraries, 
and  the  OVERLAND  takes  pleasure  In  calling 
the  attention  of  its  great  school  circulation  to  it. 


daughter  and  a  stray  Englishman.  Tut 
keeps  a  bachelor  hall  up  at  Guernevilleai 
company  with  the  magnetic  Englishman  !.t 
the  Bohemian  High  Jinks.  The  girl  is  vjo 
billion  and  had  been  engaged  fifteen  time; 
out  losing  her  dear  heart.  The  English 
however,  hypnotizes  her  and  she  has  hyr»t 
He  tires  of  her  everlasting  kisses  in  t  e 
chapter  and  takes  the  train  for  San  Fnli 


which  is  happily  wrecked  and  he  is  ji| 
asunder,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  the  reader* . 


style  of  the  story  is  a  bad  imitation  of] A 
Rives. 


A  Whirl  Asunder.2 

tA  Whirl  <A  sunder,  by  Gertrude  Atherton,  is  an 
erotic  tale  of  a  neurotic  California  native 


iThe  Works  of  Charles  Dickens.  London  and  New 
York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  $1.00  a  vol. 

2 A  Whirl  Asunder.  By  Gertrude  Atherton.  New  York 
and  London:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.:  1896. 


Dumas’s  Twenty  Years  After.3 

AS  THACKERAY  in  his  “  Roundabout  P4 
enthusiastically  thanked  Dumas  for  the 
he  had  derived  from  the  great  Frenchman)  Sj 
velous  novels,  so  this  generation  shouldjl 
the  publishers  of  the  present  edition  of  jp 
for  its  charming  setting  in  English.  Thejij 
only  lays  “  The  Three  Musketeers  ”  dovp 

3 Twenty  Years  After.  By  Alexandre  Dumas.  B 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. :  Two  vols. 
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p  invasion  of 
L”  The  books 


gh  to  take  up  its  sequel,  Twenty  Years  After. 
no  less  remarkable  to  read  of  the  wonderful 
Oits  of  D’Artagnan,  Aramis,  Athos,  and 
aos,  than  it  is  to  consider  the  wealth  of  his- 
il  material  at  the  author’s  command  during 
:  lives.  The  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria 
-49)  is  crowded  with  events  that  are  usually 
id  over  a  decade, — the  opera-bouffe  war  of  the 
4e,  the  close  of  the  tragic  civil  war  in  Eng- 
(With  the  beheading  of  Charles  1. 
uis  XIV.  is  only  ten  years  old  at  this  time 
|he  wily  Anne  of  Austria  under  the  domina¬ 
nt  Mazarin  controls  the  destinies  of  France, 
[beautiful  Duchesse  de  Longueville  and  La 
§e  Mademoiselle  are  of  the  historical  charac- 
he  most  vividly  drawn,  and  the  moving 
5  in  the  ridiculous  Fronde  uprising.  The 
jf  D’Artagnan  to  London  and  his  fight  to 
;  Charles  I.  is  an  episode  that  Dumas  has 
ed  with  all  the  skill  displayed  by  Dickens 
Paris  in  his  “Tale  of  Two 
are  handsomely  bound 
rinted.  The  illustrations  are  by  Edmund 
arrett,  and  the  head  of  Madame  De  Longue- 
5  from  the  Petitot  Enamel.  The  transla- 
i  excellent. 

Holmes’s  Poems.1 

IAS  long  been  the  habit  of  all  literary  Amer- 
look  to  the  house  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
s  it  did  to  its  predecessors,  for  the  standard 
|ji  of  the  works  of  the  greatest  American 
s.  This  has  been  peculiarly  the  case  with 
[feat  group  of  New  England  poets,  now  all 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  Emerson,  Lowell, 
jffolmes.  The  “Cambridge  Edition”  of 
?s’s  poems,  the  most  recent  of  these  is- 
fills  all  requirements  of  the  most  exacting 
of  the  kindly  Autocrat.  It  is  complete, 
jhient,  and  in  every  way  in  the  best  taste. 
|oems  themselves  are  too  well  known  to 
1  word,  yet  it  may  be  permitted  to  say  that 
eading  of  them  gives  the  same  sense  of 
re  and  admiration  that  Americans  are  proud 
lint  as  a  birthright. 


Architects  of  Fate.2 

IMARDEN’S  book,  which  has  for  its  sub- 
Steps  to  Success  and  Power,”  should  be 
hands  of  every  boy  and  girl.  It  does 
:han  merely  assert  that  there  is  lots  of 
at  the  top,  it  draws  from  all  history  to 

h 

1 

A  itects  of  Fate.  By  Orison  Swett  Marden.  Boston: 
on,  Mifflin  &  Co.:  189s. 


Complete  :  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  Wendell 
•  Cambridge  Edition.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  : 
1896. 


prove  that  any  boy,  however  humble,  can  place 
himself  in  the  front  and  win  everlasting  name. 

The  lives  of  our  great  men  are  held  up  for 
emulation,  and  in  a  charming,  easy  style  the 
author  shows  how  men  like  Columbus,  Gar¬ 
field,  Blaine,  Lincoln,  Clay,  Jackson,  and  a 
host  of  others,  won  their  place  in  history. 

It  is  a  book  of  inspiration  to  character¬ 
building,  self  culture,  and  noble  achievement. 
It  is  a  book  for  the  school  library  and  the  reading 
circle.  It  is  iliustrated  with  twenty-six  portraits 
of  famous  men  and  women. 

The  Men  of  the  Moss=Hags.3 

IT  IS  hardly  fair  to  compare  the  chronicle  of 
the  struggle  between  the  Scotch  Covenanters 
and  James  Stuart  as  related  in  The  Men  of  the 
Moss-Hags  with  J.  Fenimore  Cooper’s  frontier 
tales  of  Indian  cruelty,  but  one  can  hardly  help 
making  the  comparison.  The  outrages  narrated 
are  as  ghastly  and  horrible  as  any  in  the  Leather 
Stocking  Tales  or  in  the  current  dispatches  from 
Armenia.  Neither  the  blood-thirsty  King’s  Dra¬ 
goons  or  the  grim  old  Covenanters  thought  of 
giving  or  asking  quarter  in  their  bloody  fo¬ 
rays.  Both  sides  fought  and  burnt  in  the  name 
of  religion.  The  wild  borderland  ran  with  blood, 
and  the  history  of  the  time  puts  to  shame  the 
savage  outbreaks  of  the  Apaches. 

Yet,  withal,  Mr.  Crockett  makes  his  characters 
human.  The  manly  Wat  of  Lochinvar,  daring, 
gallant,  and  debonair;  his  cousin,  the  teller  of 
the  story,  William  Gordon  of  Earlstoun  ;  sweet 
Maisie  Lennox  and  her  stern  old  father,  and  a 
host  of  others,  all  stand  out  clear  and  strong 
against  the  somber  setting.  The  story  is  one  of 
action  and  mighty  deeds,— of  deaths,  murders, 
and  martyrdoms ;  yet  the  tone  is  sweet,  almost 
gentle.  Were  it  not  for  the  Scotch  brogue  which 
detracts  from  the  interest,  the  book  would  be 
thoroughly  enjoyable.  In  places  the  Scotch  is  so 
in  evidence  that  one  almost  loses  the  thread  of 
the  story,  and  then  it  is  annoying  to  be  always 
struggling  with  a  foreign  language. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  future  books  will  be 
done  into  English  by  an  intelligent  translator. 

This  Goodly  Frame,  The  Earth.4 

AS  AN  indifferent  record  of  a  globe-trotter’s 
trip,  This  Goodly  Frame  may  be  of  interest  to  its 
author,  but  it  contains  little  of  value  to  “shut-ins” 
and  nothing  of  merit  to  the  traveler.  The 
descriptions  of  places  visited  are  not  clear  and 

3The  Men  of  Moss-Hags.  By  S.  R.  Crockett.  New 
York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  :  1895.  $1.50. 

4This  Goodly  Frame.  The  Earth.  By  Francis  Tiffany. 
Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.:  1895.  $1.50. 
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the  information  is  not  trustworthy.  While 
spending  twenty-four  hours  in  Singapore  the 
author  takes  a  ride  and  remarks  that  his  gharry 
(cab)  driver  was  a  Malay,  whereupon  he  des¬ 
cribes  a  Kling,  or  native  of  India.  So  from  cover 
to  cover  the  text  is  full  of  little  slips  that  annoy 
the  better  informed  traveler  and  destroy  the 
value  of  the  work.  The  whole  performance  is 
amateurish  and  hurried.  The  book  is  not  worth 
reading. 

Briefer  Notice. 

A  Lieutenant  at  Eighteen}  is  a  boy’s  story  of  the 
Civil  War  by  Oliver  Optic.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  Kentucky,  and  it  narrates  the  adventures  and 
incidents  of  a  company  of  cavalry,  which  is 
known  in  “The  Blue  and  Gray  ”  series  as  the 
Riverlawn  Cavalry  in  pursuit  of  the  bands  of 
guerrillas  that  swarmed  in  the  State.  The 
story  is  interestingly  told  and  will  delight  all 
lovers  of  Oliver  Optic. 

F.  Tennyson  Neely  has  brought  out  in 
paper  covers  and  on  good  paper  Zola’s  famous 
novel,  Lourdes  There  is  nothing  in  this  novel 
that  recalls  the  works  by  which  the  author  is 
best  known.  It  is  a  piteous  story,  a  story  and  a 
history  in  one.  Zola  has  tried  to  place  himself 
in  the  position  of  an  impartial  observer  on  the 
wonderful  pilgrimage  to  the  great  continental 
shrine  after  which  the  book  takes  its  name.  It 
is  a  strangely  curious  record. 

The  Paying  Guest 3  is  rather  a  senseless  tale  of 
how  a  young  married  couple  took  for  a  boarder 
a  vulgar  middle  class  English  girl  with  money 
and  a  temper.  It  is  the  regulation  played  out 
English  magazine  story.  A  thrashing  over  and 
over  of  old  straw.  The  only  thing  an  American 
has  to  be  thankful  for  after  wasting  an  hour 
over  it  is  that  the  vulgar  girl  is  not  an  American. 
The  book  is  not  worth  reading. 

<A  Jesuit  of  Today 4  has  so  little  reason  for  ex¬ 
istence  that  it  is  a  wonder  it  ever  even  reached 
the  manuscript  state.  No  lesson  is  taught,  no 

lA  lieutenant  at  Eighteen.  By  Oliver  Optic.  Boston: 
Eee  &  Shepard:  1896.  $1.50.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco 
by  Doxey. 

2L,ourdes.  By  Emil  Zola.  F.  Tennyson  Neely:  New 
York:  1896.  Paper,  5-:  cents. 

3The  Paying  Guest.  By  George  Gissing.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.:  1895. 

4A  Jesuit  of  Today.  By  Oiange  McNeill.  J.  Selwyn 
Tait  &  Sons:  New  York:  1895. 


moral  is  woven  in  the  story.  The  hero,  Bn 
who  starts  out  full  of  promise,  finally  finds 
self  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  T 
one  having  a  knowledge  of  the  inner  wo¬ 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  the  stuff  that  O 
McNeill,  the  author,  tells  about  it  is  th< 
idiotic  drivel.  The  heroine  breaks  her  hesr 
this  trifler  who  prefers  the  Church  to  his  i ; 
affinity.  Roma  is  a  self-sacrificing  ii,; 
The  author  was  afflicted  with  an  itch  for  v 
without  well  knowing  what  to  write  abou  , 

The  Fat  and  the  Thin 5  is  one  of  the  fewn 
from  the  pen  of  Emil  Zola  that  does  n*  t 
with  the  filth  of  realism.  Much  of  the  t) 
beautifully  written,  but  the  reader  is  con  ;1 
fronted  with  the  uselessness  of  the  beauti  1 
ting  when  no  play  is  ever  staged.  Excel  t 
literary  curiosity,  the  reader  never  feels  i;r 
terest  in  the  gossip  of  fishwives  and  ve';i 
dealers,  and  poor  Florent’s  woes  migh; 
adorned  a  tale  that  taught  a  moral.  Tm 
lute  uselessness  of  it  all  is  wearying.  li 
redeeming  trait  is  that  between  the  fat  aic 
there  is  nothing  to  remind  one  of  the  filthii 
“Nana”  and  “La  Terre.” 

THE  “  Gray  Nunnery,”  from  which  the  Z 
Notes  from  a  Gray  Nunnery 6  takes  its  nam<y 
out  to  be  no  nunnery  at  all,  but  a  pleashj 
country  house  in  which  the  author  studies! 
for  a  year.  There  are  some  bits  of  chin 
word  painting  in  it.-  It  is  illustrated  wilt 
tones  of  birds,  flowers,  and  trees. 


The  (Missing  Tocket-Book1  is  a  story  for 
the  well  known  writer,  Harry  Castlemor. 
scene  is  Texas  and  the  actors  are  cattlen?e 


the  human  sharks  who  are  always  fountj  i 
wake  of  all  great  ventures.  The  heroes;  { 
story  are  three  sturdy  young  fellows  wlfo: 
started  out  to  make  their  way  in 
They  meet  with  a  variety  of  adventures 


the]  v 


search  of  the  lost  pocket-book  and  are 


.  i 

wide-awake  and  ready  for  a  good  time| 
illustrated  from  wash  drawings. 


5The  Fat  and  the  Thin.  By  Emil  Zola.  F.  7ej 
Neely:  New  York  and  Chicago:  1896. 

6Broken  Notes  from  a  Gray  Nunnery.  By  J.  S. T ] 
Boston:  Eee  and  Shepard  :  1895.  fr.25.  For! 

Francisco  by  Doxey. 

7 The  Missing  Pocket-Book.  By  Harrv  Cf.s 
Philadelphia:  Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.:  1895. 
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Go 


our  doctor  for  advice ;  he  is  the 
man  to  tell  you  what  medicine 
need*  Go  to  your  druggist  for 
1  medicines;  he  knows  more 
t  drugs  than  a  dry-goods  man* 
ick  to  your  doctor  and  to  your 
gist  if  you're  a  sick  man,  but 
go  to  your  druggist  for  advice, 
'ially  if  your  doctor  has  told 
what  to  get*  If  your  doctor 
/ou  to  get 


'  Emulsion 


cream  of  cod-liver  oil,  with 
phosphites),  it  is  because  he 
its  of  scores  of  cases  which 
ibeen  benefited  by  its  use;  be- 
j  he  knows  that  it  has  a  record 
cure  than  twenty  years'  results 
jpf  it*  • 

have  no  right  to  let  your 
1 1st  advise  you  against  this 
p  ‘ation  and  induce  you  to  try  an 
»c  *e  medicine,  the  value  of  which 
k  btful,  for  the  sake  of  the  few 
t;  nore  he  may  make*  Let  your 
or  your  butcher,  or  your 
,  fool  you  if  you  will,  but 
it  comes  to  a  matter  of  health, 
lat  you  ask  for* 

^  iggists  sell  Scott’s  Emulsion*  Two  sizes — 
ePind  $1.00* 


applied  every  day 

and  a  little  of  this 
used  twice  a  week  (a  box  of  powd<y 

with  every  bottle) 

will  preserve  the  teeth,  perfume 
the  breath,  and  harden  the  gums. 

Sozodonf 

Pure  and  Fragrant. 

All  Druggists.  Small  sample  free,  by  mail,  if  you 
mention  this  publication.  Address  the  Proprietors, 
Hall  &  Ruckel,  Wholesale  Druggists,  New  York. 


8t 


& 


Bias  Velveteen  Skirt  Binding  and  the 

mending  is  saved. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you  we 
will. 

Send  for  samp’es,  showing  labels  and  mate¬ 
rials.  to  the  S.  H.  &  M.  Co..  P.  O.  Box  699,  New 
Yorx  City 


once 

finished, 

your  next  concern  is  the  wear 
of  your  skirt.  Any  binding 
may  look  well  enough  in  the 
beginning,  but  if  you  don't 
want  to  be  perpetually  mend¬ 
ing— 

Insist  on  having 


When  you  write,  nlease  mention  “The  Overland  Monthly.’ 
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HAILED  WITH  DELIGHT! 


Crown  lavender  Pocket  Salts 


CHARMING  NOVELTY. 


THE  CROWN  PERFUMERY  CO., 

Of  London,  call  attention  to  one  of  their  most  charming 
novelties, 

The  Crown  JP  The  Crown 


Lavender 


Pocket  Salts 


Bottles  as  shown  or 

Which  can  be  carried  in  the 
Made  by  them  for  many  years  in  England, 
this  country. 


Made 


CROWN  LAVENDER 
CRAB-APPLE  BLOSSO/-V5 
WHITE  LILAC 
VHOLETTE 


THESE  POCKET  SALTS 


Deliciously  perfumed  with  the  Crown 
with  the  world  renowned  Crown  Lav 
Salts,  the  creation  of  the  Crown  Fer- 
known  to  their  London  and  Paris  clien- 


PRICES  :  Standard  Size,  50  cts. 

Smaller  Size,  40  cts. 


Perfumed 


Pocket  Salts 


in  dainty  kid  purses 


pocket  with  perfect  safety. 

but  now  for  the  first  time  introd 


in  the  following  odors : 


ylang-ylang 
VERBENA 
A\ATSUK1TA 
Ai?<1  all  other  odors. 


ARE  PERFECT  GEMS, 


Perfumes,  and  identical  iij 
ender  Salts  and  various  pe, 
fumery  Co.,  so  long  and  f 

tele.  '  21 


In  Kid  Purses,  75  cts 
Smaller  Size,  60  ct 


ask  your  druggist  for  them 


or  by  sending  either  of  the  above  amounts  to  Caswell,  Massey  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  Melvin  &  Badger,  or  T.  Me 
Boston:  Geo.  B.  Evans,  Philadelphia;  E.  P.  Mertz,  Washington;  Wilmot  J.  Hall  &  Co.,  Cincinnati;  or  W 
ham,  Chicago,  Ill.;  one  of  these  bottles  of  Pocket  Salts  will  be  sent  to  any  address.  Name  the  odor  requirji 

Sold  everywhere.  Beware  of  worthless  imitations. 


STEEDflHli’S  SOOTHING  POWfi 


To  prevent  fits  and  convulsions  during  1 
mothers  should  always  have  on  hand  q;< 
Soothing  Powders. 


600  SECOND  HAND  BIG1 


All  makes  and  models,  must  be  cl  's 
Agents  wanted.  Send  for  descriptive 
A.  P.  MEAD  CYCLE  CO., 287  Wabash-Av,  I 


A  Pretty  Girl. 


A  Beautiful  Formi 


A  Flexibd 
Mould* 


Corset 


ENHANCES  MTJ 

./ll 


THEY  DO  NOT  LOSETpE 

Sent  direct,  postpaid,  ij 
able  from  your  dealef 


Price,  $1.50,  $3§f 
Brocades,  $3*0  * 


Write  for  booklet,  “Cjr 
How  to  Select  The 


CORONET  COR  » 


Jackson,  Mi  l1 
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)CSt>  b6C3-USC  it  possesses  all  the  de- 
(iful  saponaceous  qualities  resulting  from 

Iionest,  intelligent  use  of  the  best  grades 
regetable  Oils,  and  is  made  in  accord- 
with  the  opinions  of  the  highest  Derma- 
jical  authorities* 

S>ID  10  CTS.  IN  stamps  FOR  PALISADE  M’F’G  CO. 
OF  SOAP  AND  POWDER  TO  YONKERS,  N.  Y. 


I  Zbe 
%  j  use 
:  ? 

tbe 

Bouillon  Spoon 


adds  to  the  gentle  art  of  entertainment  at  dinner 
— it  lends  charm  as  well  as  elegant  convenience 
to  the  guest.  The  delicate  chaste  designs  of  our 
silverware  are  always  a  pleasure  to  the  lover  of 
the  useful  combined  with  the  beautiful. — Jewel¬ 
ers  will  show  you  them.  Interesting  booklet 
about  Spoons  and  Forks  sent  to  any  address  free. 

The  Holmes  &  Edwards  Silver  Co., 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

NewYork  Salesroom, No.  2  Maideu  Lane, 2d  door  from  B’way  [43 


I  Fiesta  de  Los  Angeles 

THE  ANNUAL  CELEBRATION  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  AND  THE  SOUTHWEST 


UNIQUE 

CflfiRHCTE^ISTIC 

BERUTipUIi 


April  22-35,  1896. 


ting  Day  Parade  of  Spanish  Ca- 
Mexican  Vaqueros,  Indians  and 
f).  Magnificent  Night  Pageant  of 
.aiids  of  the  Sun.”  A  Carnival  of 
Maskers.  A  Beautiful  Floral 
of  300  Equipages  covered  with 
t  blossoms,  worked  out  in  unique  designs — impossible  elsewhere  on  the  continent  outside 
y  California.  Reduced  railway  rates.  Ample  hotel  accommodations  at  low  rates. 

|For  information  about  La  Fiesta,  address  Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


« — 2>ps — • 


FISHING  TACKLE 

An  immense  stock  from. which 
to  seleet  your  outfit 


ALL  THE  NOVELTIES 


Guns  and.  Hunters’ 
Equipments 


EO.  W.  SHBEVE, 

;rket  Street,  -  -  -  San  Francisco 

Opposite  Examiner  Office. 


I  Unsaid 
Things 

Are  often  important.  We’ll  try  to  be  explicit 
and  brief. 

A  good  corset— drab — strong  material — well 
made— sizes,  18  to  30  —  long  waist  Our  city 
price,  $1.00.  To  readers  of  this  paper,  we’ll 
mail  it,  (the  Kid  Fitting)  for  $  1  Q  0 


SMITHS’  g£I, 


414,  416,  418  Front  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


That  Busy  Big  Department  Store 
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Ill  100111  Ollill  CURE  FOR  DISEASE 


Pacific  Coast’Agents  WATSON  &  CO  t  124  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Send  for  Book 


8  Years  Cured: 

W.  Ii.  WEDGER, 
Roslindale,  Boston,  Mass. 


7  Years  Cured: 

J.  Y.  TREVIEEYAN, 

34  5th  St.,  N.  E.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


8  Years  Cured: 
MBS.  A.  P.  FOSTER, 
Chelsea,  Mass. 


5  Years  Cured: 

J.  W.  GIEEESPIE, 

Black  River,  N.  Y. 


5  Years  Cured: 

WM.  E.  WELLER, 

164  Cherry  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


^ay-fever™ 


WE  OFFER 


A  Cure  That  Stay 


Our  constitutional  treatment  not  only  gives  relief,  but  e: 
cates  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  cures  to  stay  c«j 
Particulars  and  blank  for  free  examination  on  application 


DR.  HAYES,  Buffalo,  I , 


Rose  Cold,  June  Cold,  Hay-Fever,  Asthma. 


.  /iOCOLATEL>5 

'Iatest 

Unique. 

Novelties 

*  SUITABLE  FOR 


RfvSTEFL 

'  Offerings 


863  BROADWAY ,  NEW  YORK. 

Candies  sent  by  mail  or  express  to  all  parts  olthe  worb* 


^MENNEN$B0RftTED  TALC^ 


TOILET 


POWDER 

^  '  .  Jm  Approved  by  highest  medical  \ 

authorities  as  a  Perfect  Sana-  > 
tory  Toilet  Preparation  for  I 
infants  and  adults.  Positively  > 
relieves  Prickly  Heat,  Nettle  ( 
Rash,  Chafed  Skin,  Sunburn,  > 
etc.  Removes  Blotches,  Pimples  and  Tan,  makes  the  ( 
skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Delightful  after  shaving  > 
Decorated  Tin  Box,  Sprinkler  Top.  Sold  by  Druggists  ( 
J  or  mailed  for  35  cents.  (Name  this  pa- > 

)  I  mhb.  I  per.)  Sample  by  mail. 

•  Gerhard  Mennen  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


ARNICA 


TOO 

SOAf 

Delicious-C  leans!  g 


OTHERS  IMITATE! - NONE  EG. 

25C.  AU  druggists  or  by  mail.  C.  H.  STRONG  &C0.  ( 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM. 

Cleanses  and  beautifies  the  If  a 
Promotes  a  luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Pails  to  Restore  G.a 
Hair  to  its  Youthful  Coke. 
Cures  scalp  diseases  &  hair  talk  ff 
50c,  and  ftl.OO  at  Druggists-  


HINDERCORNS. 

The  only  sure  Cure  for  Corns.  Stops  all  pain.  Ensures  -o 
fort  to  the  feet.  Makes  walking  easy.  I5cts.  at  Druggets 


Blair's  Pills 

1  Great  English  Remedy  for 

1  GOUT  and  RHEUMATISM. 


SAFE,  SURE,  EFFECTIVE. 
Druggists,  or  224  William  St..  New  York. 


HYPNOTISM  My  originali^et;hod  ^2;  ioo  pn1 


10c.  One  on  Personal  Magnet’^ 
Prof.  Anderson.  O.M.8.  Masonic  Temple,  c-n. 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Speakers,  for 
Club  and  Parlor.  Catalogue; 1 


T.  S.  Denison,  Publisher,  Chicii?1 


TOURS 


SELECT  PARTIES-1 
Orient,  etc. 
ADVANTAGES. 
Circular  R.  R.  Tickets.  . 

A.  De  Potter,  H6fc  B  v 


Shorthand 


for  note- taking  in  a  few  1  £  1 
reporting  in  a  few  WEI  v  i 

- shading,  no  position.  I  -M 

World’s  Fair  Award.  Leading  everywhere.  Fri 
and  circulars. Write  H.M.Pernin,  Author, Detr  « J 


ii  ^  '-v 


jthe  Prize  Story  Contest  the  March  Bicycle 
warded  to  Oscar  H.  Raymond,  708b  Guerrero 
San  Francisco,  for  the  best  story,  the  title 
ch  is  “The  Streets  of  San  Francisco.” 
f  contestants  to  whom  six  months’  subscription 
copy  of  Mr.  Rounsevelle  Wildman’s  charm- 
vel,  “  The  Panglima  Muda,”  was  awarded 
bnsolation  prize,  were  as  follows  : 

E.  Baker,  Dundas,  Minn.,  “A  Storm  on  the 

5.” 

j'iliam  W.  Robinson,  37  Worcester  Square, 
ki.  Mass.,  “  A  Modern  Day  Vicissitude.” 
juries  P.  Nettleton,  Haywards,  Cal.,  “  The 
of  a  Story.” 

C.  Sawyer,  360  Crittenden  St.,  San  Jose,  “A 
|Call.” 

Eighty,  Cedarville,  Cal.,  “Bribing  Fate.” 
It  Pioda,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  “At  No.  32.” 
jinche  Trask,  Avalon,  Catalina  Island,  Cal., 
Artist.” 

^se  are  the  best  of  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty - 
tories  received  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
el  ay  in  publication  was  caused  by  the  time 
ed  in  ascertaining  the  identity  and  address 
winner  in  the  contest,  who  had  failed  to  give 
han  his  initials  and  who  had  removed  since 
yatest  was  entered  into. 

hat  is  this?”  thundered  the  chairman;  “  here 
newspaper  report  of  an  ‘  anarchist  washed 
Who  has  broken  the  rules  of  this  or- 


The  Wilder  S.  S.  Co.,  of  Honolulu  offer  you  a 
trip  of  seven  days,  coasting  the  Island  of  Molokai 
making  three  stops  on  the  Island  of  Maui,  giving  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  crater  of  Haleakala, 
four  stops  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  skirting  the 
richest  sugar  and  coffee  lands  in  the  world.  A 
carriage  ride  of  thirty  miles  over  a  fine  macadam¬ 
ized  road;  traversing  a  primeval  tropical  forest, 
interspersed  by  sugar  and  coffee  plantations. 
Eight  hours  from  Hilo  to  the  Volcano.  Two 

DAYS  AND  THREE  NIGHTS  AT  THE  V OLCANO.  Fifty 
dollars  pays  all  the  expenses  of  a  trip  to  the  Vol¬ 
cano  and  return,  on  the  largest  and  fastest  steamer 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  accomodations  are 
first-class  in  all  respects. 

To  buy  California  wines  of  known  purity  and 
excellence  it  is  well  to  order  direct  from  the  Pro¬ 
ducers.  George  West  &  Son,  of  Stockton  are 
owners  of  El  Pinal,  the  oldest,  and  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  vineyards  in  California,  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sweet  wines.  An  order  sent  direct  to 
them  for  a  few  cases  of  the  various  and  most 
desirable  kinds,  would  receive  prompt  attention. 


For  the  information  of  those  interested  in  pat¬ 
ents,  we  note  the  removal  of  Messrs.  Boone  & 
Murdock,  Patent  Attorneys,  to  larger  and  more 
commodious  offices  at  214  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 


■i  was  dead,”  said  a  member  rising,  “  or  he 
never  have  submitted.” 

Echoes ,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

i  (hying  footwear  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  find 
e  carrying  a  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of 
Goods  from  which  to  make  a  selection, 
one  is  the  San  Francisco  Shoe  House, 
arket  St.  The  entire  stock  is  new  ;  the 
f  the  best  known  manufacturers  ;  prices  are 
iible  and  the  service  prompt  and  obliging. 

.  the  new  designs  in  French  and  English 
l|iry  goods  for  the  spring  season  can  be  found 
|tE.  Alma  E.  Keith’s  establishments,  24 
[By  St.,  and  808  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


Good  roads,  charming  natural  scenery,  diversi¬ 
fied  with  cultivated  orange,  olive,  and  other  fruit 
orchards,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  country 
around  Oroville,  and  very  naturally  they  offer  a 
temptation,  to  strangers  especially,  to  take  a  drive. 
It  is  a  delightful  method  of  recreation,  as  well  as 
a  good  way  to  become  acquainted  with  the  country. 
Atkins  &  Farwell,  proprietors  of  the  Ohio 
Livery  Stables,  corner  of  Montgomery  and  Hun- 
toon  streets,  keep  everything  neccessary  to  send 
out  a  party,  large  or  small,  single  or  double,  in  the 
most  approved  style.  These  gentlemen  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  country  in  every  direction  and 
the  parts  that  are  the  best  worth  visiting.  Infor¬ 
mation  received  from  them  can  be  relied  upon  as 
correct,  and  a  competent  driver  will  be  sent  when¬ 
ever  such  service  is  required. 
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Publisher’s  Column. 


Don’t  put  off  that  little  outing  too  long.  The 
country  along  the  line  of  the  San  Francisco  and 
North  Pacific  road,  from  Tiburon  to  Ukiah, 
with  branches  to  Glen  Ellen,  Guerneville,  etc., 
never  looked  more  beautiful  than  it  does  just  at 
this  present.  The  fields  are  clothed  in  the  bright 
green  of  the  springing  grain,  the  orchards  are  glor¬ 
iously  in  bloom,  every  little  brook  and  every  river 
is  rushing  joyfully,  and  all  the  roadsides,  pasture 
lands,  and  railroad  embankments,  are  gay  with  wild 
flowers.  It  is  beautiful  enough  to  make  a  painter 
enthusiastic  and  prosperous  enough  to  gladden  the 
heart  of  those  that  look  at  the  more  substantial 
things. 

Bear  in  Mind.  The  two  young  women  who  thus 
call  our  readers’  attention  to  their  business  in  our 
advertising  columns,  describe  themselves  not  as 
“new  women,”  but  as  “bachelor  women.”  They 
have  been  enterprising  enough  to  establish  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  a  year,  a  Florist  business  of  considerable 
importance.  They  are  “  up  to  date  ”  in  every  par¬ 
ticular  and  their  artistic  arrangement  of  all  orders 
intrusted  to  them  has  caused  the  success  they  have 
achieved. 

Biddy.  Yis,  and  the  poor  thing  kept  sinking, 
and  never  revived  until  afther  she  had  breathed 
her  lasht. 

Mary  Ann.  Yis,  and  even  thin  she  was  spach- 
less,  Oi’ve  Ijeard.  Echoes,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  grand  record  for  any  financial  institution 
in  San  Francisco  to  have  more  than  doubled  its 
assets  in  the  two  years  of  dull  times  just  past. 
The  Continental  Building  and  Loan  Associ¬ 
ation  has  done  that  very  thing,  and  moreover, 
has  almost  trebled  the  number  of  its  shares  in 
force,  having  out  on  December  31st,  1895,  shares 
to  the  amount  of  $1,740,000.  These  shareholders 
have  never  made  less  than  twelve  per  cent  return 
on  their  shares,  and  the  Company  has  the  original 
and  distinguishing  feature  beside  that  it  will  accept 
ordinary  deposits  from  its  shareholders  and  pay 
six  per  cent  interest  thereon.  The  Continental 
started  business  in  1889,  but  has  been  vigorously 
pushed  by  its  present  management  for  the  past  two 
years  only.  It  has  built  hundreds  of  dwellings, 
and  thus  diverted  large  amounts  of  money  from 
the  hopeless  and  improvident  paying  of  rent  to  the 
graduai  acquisition  of  real  homes. 

Bound  copies  of  Overland  Monthly,  $2.25; 
including  one  copy  of  “The  Panglima  Muda,”  a 
novel  of  Malayan  life,  by  Rounsevelle  Wildman, 
$3.00. 


T  he  News  is  always  glad  to  see  a  new  issue  ;> 
Overland.  There  is  a  crisp,  peculiar  Cali  'i 
flavor  from  cover  to  cover  that  appeals  to  a  1 
are  interested  in  the  Pacific  Coast.  Were 
the  East  and  unable  to  have  but  one  of  the  n< 
monthlies,  we  would  unhesitatingly  chooe 
Overland.  Personally,  we  do  not  knov 
Wildman,  the  editor,  but  there  is  an  indivit  i 
about  his  work  that  makes  us  believe  we  i 
like  to  know  the  man.  He  has  certainly  pi 
life  in  our  old  favorite,  until,  as  we  said,  we  j 
the  Overland  to  any  monthly  that  comes  t 
desk.  News,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

If  you  buy  your  hat  of  Hermann,  328  Kf  ^ 
St.,  you  are  sure  the  style,  quality,  and  prb< 
correct,  for  they  are  manufacturers. 

- o - 

Step  into  the  San  Francisco  agency  o 
Holmes  &  Edward  Silver  Co.  at  120  Su  t< 
and  examine  the  novelties  in  Sterling  Sri 
ware  and  the  Silver  Inlaid  Forks  and  Spo  r 
the  latest  designs  are  shown  and  every  at ;€ 
accorded,  visitors. 

Rounsevelle  Wildman  is  giving  his  bes  J 
to  the  proper  development  of  the  OvJf 
Monthly.  The  March  number  of  this  M  q 
has  a  cover  by  Boeringer  that  is  sufficient^ 
acteristic  of  the  Pacific  Coast  to  please  th  :: 
sentative  committee  from  the  Society  of  P:  cl, 
The  Overland  consistently  sticks  to  its.  f 
namely,  that  it  is  a  Westeril  magazine,  de\'o. 
Western  subjects  and  interests.  Call,  San  F;  a ; 

Geo.  W.  Shreve  will  supply  your  entire 
ing  outfit  for  the  spring  season.  He  carries 
line  of  sporting  goods  at  719  Market  St.,  8  | 

Redlands,  California,  P’eb.  $2 
To  Overland  Monthly,  San  Francisco,  I  j 
Gentlemen, —  ;  j 

I  have  your  receipt  for  advertising  tlirel  i 
in  Overland.  I  shall  not  require  more  j.c 
ing  this  season,  but  as  the  returns  have  be«i| 
'factory  I  shall  probably  wish  to  have  mf 
newed  another  season.  Yours  truly,  F.  Y|.  | 

Durkee’s  Spices,  Sauces  and  ExtbaU 
the  list  in  all  that  is  desirable  in  that  line  |f| 
All  first  class  grocers  keep  them. 

Remember  that  fifty-four  out  of  the  fijbl 
counties  of  the  State  have  placed  the  OlH| 
on  their  school  library  lists.  This  meant  *| 
new  readers. 
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■UTZ  &  GELDERMANN  l  Ay,  France, 

,  “  Gold  Lack,”  Finest  Dry,  and 

“Green  Seal”  Champagne,  Medium  Dry. 

DE  LUZE  &  FILS,  Bordeaux,  France, 

Clarets  and  Sauternes. 

r 

MAREY  &  LIGER-BELAIR,  Nuits,  France, 

Burgundies,  Red  and  White. 

M.  PABSTMANN  SOHN,  Mainz,  Germany, 

Fine  Rhine  Wines. 

Charles  Meinecke  &  Co. 

Agents  Pacific  Coast,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

!■  Sacramento  Street,  S.  F,  Telephone  1918  Main 

;  AMU  EL  BROS.  &  CO. 

O 

132-134  FIRST  STREET 

,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

peoki  Bourbon  WbisKies 

I 

CONTROLLERS 

rome  Comfort  Diamond  Bee 

!  Golden  Pheasant  Club 

OWNERS  OE 

A  RMEUTA  AND 

MT.  DIABLO  VINEYARDS 

i  When  you  write,  please  mention  “The  Overland  Monthly.” 
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THE 

BICYCLIST 

WANTS 


Not  any  wheel,  but  THE  Wheel. 
How  shall  his  choice  be  govern¬ 
ed?  What  has  put  the  golden 
stamp  of  popular  favor  on  the 
STEARNS  wheel?  To  begin 
with,  the  Stearns  is  a  structural 
unity.  The  relation  and  adjust¬ 
ment  are  as  exactly  fine  as  the  human  body  or  an  accurate 
watch.  Its  very  color,  so  attractive  and  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
is  merciless  toward  any  defect  of  workmanship — simply  re¬ 
fusing  to  mask  badness.  Under  the  exposure  of  its  own 
light  it  proves  to  be  the  epi¬ 
tome  and  quintessence  of  all 
the  quailites  that  go  to  make 
the  perfect  wheel.  ~ 


STEARNS 


E.  C.  Stearns  &  Co. 


304-306  Post  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


HARTFORD 

SingleTubl 

tibes 


Speed  .»<■  Safety 


IF  IT’S  A  HARTFORD  TIRE  IT’S  RIGHT 


You  will  insure  your  comfort  and 
pleasure  in  riding  if  you  insist  on 
having  Hartford  Tires.  They  cost 
most,  but  they  give  satisfaction. 


THE  HARTFORD  RUBBER  WORKS  CO., 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Branches — 100  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


335  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


Bicycles, 

HON  ESI 
BICYCLF 


Material  ) 

Construction  >  UneJjc 
Finish  )  1 

...SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE! 

QUEEN  CITY  CYCIjE 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  | 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “  The  Overland  Monthly.” 
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You  hear  it  on  all  sides — this, 
that,  or  the  other  bicycle  is  “just 
as  good  as  a  Columbia."  *  & 

4 

There  is  but  one  Columbia  agent 
in  a  town,  and  he  sells  Columbias 
(and  Hartfords)  only.  None  other. 

But  other  bicycle  dealers  must  do 
business.  Hence  the  continued 
comparison  with  a*  j*  j*  &  & 


Columbia 

Bicycles 

STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 


Columbias  sell  for  $  t  QQ 
to  all  alike,  &  & 


Beautiful  Art  Catalogue  free  from  the 
Columbia  agent;  by  mail  for  two 
2-cent  stamps. 


POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


General  Offices  and  Factories,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

it- 

Branch  Stores  and  Agencies  in  almost  every  city  and  town. 

If  Columbias  are  not  properly  represented  in  your  vicinity  let  us  know.  ET' 

4^^ 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “  The  Overland  Monthly.1 
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Ladies’  Bedford  Cord 
Knee  Boot. 


“Baii=Bearing”  Bicycle  Shoe 


Many  Styles — Men’s — Ladies’ — High  or  Low=Cut.  Corrugated  Soles.  Pratt  Fasteners.  No  tying  | 
—no  untying.  Price,  Black,  $3.00;  Tan,  $3.50.  Ladies’  Bedford  Cord  Knee  Boot,  $6.00. 

Be  sure  to  get  “Ball-Bearing”  Shoes.  We  send  them  everywhere,  expressjpaid,  when  not  j 


found  at  dealers.  Booklet  Free. 


C.  H.  FARGO  &  CO.  (Makers),  CHICAGO. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “  The  Overland  Monthly.” 
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$1.50 


Asters  1,000  miles  and  repeats ;  dial  divided  into  1-100 
pile  and  visibly  records  each  revolution  of  the  wheel, 
i:an  be  plainly  read  from  the  saddle  ;lgis  perfectly 
jess  and  dust-proof,  and  can  be  easily  attached  to 
Icycle.  Made  for  26,  28  and  30-inchJwheels.  Other 
■made  to  order. 

\NT  FREE— HANDSOME  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

i.  Spalding  &  Bros  •  Philadelphia.  ^ 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD  OF 

rcles,  Athletic  Supplies,  Bicycle  Sundries,  Clothing 


¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥ 

|  Duplex  Safety  Saddle! 

^Cushioned 
f  with  Felt  and 
¥  then  Covered 
¥  with  Leather 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

Underweight  of  Rider  it  Hollows  out  like 
J  Chair.  No  Pressure  on  Sensitive  J 

♦  Parts  of  the  Body. 

i'y  ^  ^ 

*  Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $4  ♦ 

Illustrated  Circular  Free  ^ 

t  DUPLEX  SADDLE  CO.  « 

t  200  South  Clinton  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  J 


Chicago  Limited 

VIA 


Santa  Fe  Route 


Pullman’s  Newest  Sleeping  Cars,  Vestibule  Reclin¬ 
ing  Chair  Cars  and  Dining  Cars,  through  without  change 


every 

day, 

Los  Angeles  to  Chicago  and 

Kansas 

City, 

with 

annex 

cars  on  sharp  connection  for 

Denver 

and 

St.  Louis. 


OURS  QUICKER  THAN  THE  QUICKEST  COMPETING  TRAIN 


\  Ticket  Office  in  San  Francisco  is  644  Market  St.,  Chronicle  Building,  and  in  Los 
ijiles  No.  129  North  Spring  St. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “The  Overland  Monthly.1 
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A  Fast  Tire 


makes  a  bicycle  run  easy — a  slow  tire  makes  it  run  hard,  and  that  is  the  difference  between  a 
true  single-tube  and  a  hose-pipe  tire.  (The  hose-pipe  is  stiff  and  lifeless,  and  very  slow.) 


are  the  fastest  tires  ever  put  on  a  bicycle,  and  are  the  only  true 
single  tubes.  They  cost  more  than  other  tires,  but  are  worth 
the  difference  in  point  of  easy  riding,  durability,  and  quickness 
of  repair.  CATALOGUE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 


The  Palmer  Pneumatic  TireCo.,Chicag: 


IP  VAN  WINKLE  went  into  a  sleep  that  lasted  forty  years,  aril 
first  sight  appears  to  have  beaten  the  record  ;  but  any  such  corh 
sion  can  only  be  reached  by  a  superficial  view.  Living  fossils  are  not  h 
to  find  that  have  been  asleep  twice  as  long  as  he.  The  world  of  mend 
things  is  in  rapid  flight.  Not  a  day  passes  but  records  its  advancji 
some  point;  sometimes  this  is  on  all  the  lines;  to  note  them  and  t 
advantage  of  whatever  may  be  good  is  the  work  of  wisdom,  to  be  exercf 
only  by  those  who  are  awake. 

The  entire  tribe  of  Rip  Van  Winkles  is  taking  it  easy;  “  don’t 
any  new  things;  old  fashioned  ways  and  methods  suit  well  enou|; 
But  all  such,  in  whatever  association  or  walk  in  life  you  find  them,  1 
left.”  It  may  be  in  the  learned  professions  or  in  those  allied  to  th 
no  one  wants  the  services  of  a  Rip  Van  Winkle.  In  journalism  it  ii T 
wakeful  “  early  bird  ”  that  “  makes  the  scoop.”  In  railroading  it  is; ! 
“  Sunset  Limited  ”  that  does  it.  San  Francisco  to  New  Orleans  in  tji 
days.  Every  Tuesday  and  Saturday  evening  at  10  o’clock. 
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— °  M  _ 1  AUGUST.  1  SEPTEMBER.  !  OCTOBER.  1  NON/EMBER.  i  DECEMBER.  1 

FOUR  STYLES  $80  6.  SIOO 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

■S35I 

tw  1  ^  ■  1 

CYCLE  MFG  CO 

Cm  i  c  ag  o 

NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO  TORONTO. 

San  Francisco  Branch,  3  and  5  Front  Street 

1 
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Refers 

OF 

Wonderland 


♦  ♦  ♦ 


TOURIST 

BOOK 


♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


FOR 


i  1896 

Tells  All  About  This  Region 


“To  see  Giant 
Geyser  in  erup¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the 
grandest  sights 
i  in  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park. 
A  vast  accumu¬ 
lation  of  hot  wa¬ 
ter  and  steam 
sailing  into  the 
air  to  the  height 
of  250  feet,  with 
a  retching  and 
growling  omi¬ 
nous  to  those 
near  by,  it  is  a 


. . 


:  ■  Jfl 


W£.  ■ 

I 


: 


sight  that  a  )i 
picture  carlo 
describe,  n 
must  be  seer 
be  appreciate 
The  display?* 
this  wonde  f 
geyser  are  i 
doubtedly  tl 
finest,  the  no 
stupendous  aln 
awful,  of 
thing  of  simjl 
character  in  ,tl 
world.” 


YELLOWSTONE 
....  PARK 


THE 


REACHED  BY 


Qoplfyepn 


Send  Six  Cents  in  Stamps  for  our  Tourist  Book,  to 

CHAS.  S.  FEE,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
or  T.  K.  STATELER,  General  Agent 

638  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “The  Overland  Monthly." 
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L  LIVING  VOLCANO 

The  Wilder’s  Steamship  Company 

Volcano  can  be  reached  with  trifling  inconvenience. 


THE  SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD 


Fine  iron  steamboats  fitted  with  electric  lights  and  bells,  convey  the  passengers  from  Honolulu 
ilo.  A  greater  part  of  the  voyage  is  made  in  smooth  water.  The  steamers  pass  close  to  the  coast 
at  the  shore  can  be  readily  seen.  Natives  engaged  in  their  simple  occupations,  planters  raising 
•r-cane,  and  cattle  men  in  the  midst  of  their  herds  give  life  to  an  ever  varying  scene.  The  scenery 
e  finest  in  the  world.  Leaving  Honolulu  the  rugged  coast  of  Oahu  and  Molokai  is  passed,  thence 
beautiful  and  fertile  island  of  Maui.  After  crossing  the  Hawaiia  Channel  a  continuous  view  of  sixty 
i  of  the  coast  can  be  had.  First  high  cliffs,  against  which  the  ever  restless  waves  dash.  Just 
e,  the  black  rocks  and  further  up,  the  cliffs  are  decorated  with  a  most  magnificent  tropical  growth, 
y  few  hundred  feet  cataracts  and  waterfalls  lend  an  ever  changing  beauty  to  the  scene.  From  the 
of  these  cliffs  fields  of  sugar-cane  stretch  back  for  miles;  beyond,  the  heavy  dark  green  of  the’coffee 
tations  and  the  tropical  forest  form  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  lighter  shade  of  the  fields  of  cane. 

The  sea  voyage  terminates  at  Hilo  Bay,  pronounced  by  all  who  have  seen  it,  by  far  more 
:  tiful  than  any  of  the  far  famed  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  sailing  time  of  the  steamers  has  been  changed  and  the  speed  increased  sothat  only  one  night 
ent  on  the  water.  Tourists  are  conveyed  from  Hilo  to  the  Volcano  over  a  fine  macadamised  road 
([ling  its  way  through  a  dense  tropical  forest  of  great  trees  and  huge  ferns,  beautiful  climbing  and 

[ring  vines. 

The  Volcano  House  is  modern  in  all  its  appointments.  The  table  is  supplied,  not  only  with  all 
the  market  affords,  but  also  with  game,  fruit  and  berries  from  the  surrounding  country. 

Steam  sulphur  baths  have  been  entirely  renewed  and  refitted.  Wonderful  cures  from  consumption, 
matism,  gout,  paralysis,  scrofula  and  other  blood  ailments  have  been  effected.  Those  suffering  from 
ms  prostration  regain  complete  health  in  a  few  weeks,  the  pure  air  of  the  mountains  and  the  steam 
mr  baths  being  the  necessary  remedies.  Beautiful  walks  in  all  directions  give  ample  employment 
’those  to  whom  brain  work  is  prohibited. 

For  further  particulars  inquire  of  Wilder’s  Steamship  Company  (Limited)  Honolulu. 
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fim  Ranch  Company 


(A  Corporation) 


CAPITAL,  $3,000,000.00 

C.  H.  PHILLIPS,  President 

C.  H.  PHILLIPS,  Jr.,  Vice-President 

C.  W.  GATE)S,  Sec’ v  and  [ 


CHINO  RANCH,  NEAR  LOS  ANGELES,  41,073  ACRES. 


The  Ranch  consists  of  20,000  acres  of  moist  alluvium  for  Beet  Culture;  10,000  acres  of  l 
land  for  Citrus  Culture;  and  11,000  acres  of  delightfully  located  Dairy  Land,  well  wats 

As  showing  the  relative  position  of  Chino  to  all  the  other  beet  sugar  factories  in  the  United  States 
value  of  the  lands  that  produce  the  beets,  the  following  table  is  published  as  taken  from  the  E? 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  year  1893 : 


Acres  Farmed  Tons  Harvested  Sugar  Produced,  lbs. 
Chino .  .  4171  49  353  15  063  367 

Alvarado . .  1803  20  324  4  486  572 

Watsonville . - .  6388  65  291  15  539  040 

Lehi,  Utah .  2755  26  801  4  708  500 

Grand  Island,  Neb .  1617  11  149  1  835  900 

Norfolk,  Neb .  2807  22  625  4  107  300 

Staunton,  Va .  50  350  50  027 

YIELD  OF  SUGAR. 

Per  Acre  of  Beets.  Per  ton  of  Beets. 

Chino . 3611.4  305.2 

Alvarado . 2488.4  220.7 

Watsonville .  2432.5  238.0 

Lehi,  Utah .  1492.3  153.3 

Grand  Island,  Neb .  1093.8  164.7 

Norfolk,  Neb . 1463.2  181.5 

Staunton,  Va .  1012.5  144.6 


Annual  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States,  4,162,204,200  pounds. 
Annual  production  of  sugar  in  the  United  States,  664,863,826  pounds. 


The  great  disproportion  in  the  sugar  consumed  and  the  sugar  produced  in  the  United  States,  is  conv  ,n 
evidence  that  lands  producing  the  highest  grade  sugar  beet  ever  grown  will  alwa  s 
sought  for. 

The  Chino  Ranch  has  the  greatest  Beet  Sugar  Industry  in  the  United  States,  the  largest  y 
in  tons  per  acre  and  the  highest  percentage  of  sugar  per  ton  in  the  world. 
LANDS  FOR  RENT  or  SALE  to  intelligent  and  thrifty  farmers. 

For  pamphlets,  copies  of  letters  from  Chino  beet  growers,  etc.,  apply 

CHINO  RANCH  CO.,  or  CHINO  RANCH  CO., 

Chino,  Cal.  404  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  I 


Santa  Clara  Valley. 


MORGAN  HILL  AND  SAN  MARTI 

RANCHES. 


PRUNE,  PEACH.  APRICOT,  OLIVE  AND  VINE. 


Out  of  the  19,000  acres  in  these  two  ranches,  we  now  offer  8,000  unsold  on  easy  terms  and  iv 
rates  of  interest.  These  lands  lie  on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad,  between  the  cities  <jf 
Jose  and  Gilroy,  in  one  of  the  most  favored  spots  in  Santa  Clara  Valley.  The  coast  line  now  in  |0! 
of  construction  will  place  these  lands  on  the  main  through  overland  route  to  the  east,  the  complete 
which  road  will  insure  a  great  influx  of  additional  settlers  on  these  ranches.  The  rapidly  growing  ijo 
of  Morgan  Hill  and  San  Martin,  situated  on  the  ranches  bearing  their  respective  names,  already  m 
the  fastest  train  service- on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

One  can  paint  an  ideal  picture  of  a  ten  or  twenty  acre  tract,  and  we  can  fit  the  picture,  f<ir 
reason  that  we  have  every  variety  of  soil  that  can  be  found  in  Santa  Clara  Valley.  We  have  j>\ 
sediment  soil ;  black  loamy  soil ;  adobe  soil;  gravelly  soil;  land  heavily  timbered  with  live  oak,."; 
oak,  sycamore,  laurel  and  buckeye  trees ;  hill  land  cleared  or  timbered ;  bill  and  valley  land,  conjN 
or  separate,  land  near  town  or  remote;  land  on  either  of  three  creeks;  land  with  ever-living  siLj 
thereon.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  a  body  of  land  of  its  size  in  California  that  has  such  a  v^i 
of  soil  so  well  located.  Churches  and  good  schools  are  already  established,  and  the  hundr<jp| 
purchasers,  now  resident,  who  have  planted  thousands  of  acres  of  orchards,  can  testify  to  the  ext ^1? 
climate  and  favorable  location.  APPLY  TO 


C.  H.  PHILLIPS, 


32  East  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  j 
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l/ULCAN  IRON  WORKS 

(DanufaetutfeKs  of 


ICE,  REFRIGERATING 


AND  .  .  . 


POWER  TRANSMITTING  MACHINERY. 


MINING  MAGHINERY 


San  Francisco,  Cal, 


UNION  IRON  WORKS 

Office,  222  MARKET  STREET.  Works,  POTRERO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


fine,  Mining  and  Milling  Engines  and  Machinery 

] 


SHIP  BUILDERS , 


BUILDERS  OF  U.  S.  WARSHIPS, 


HYDRAULIC  LIFT  DOCK, 


York  Office,  145  Broadway. 


Cable  Address,  “Union.1 


C.  WILSON  &  COMPANY 

Telephone  No.  Main  1864 


I 


COAL 


Family 


Trade 


Solicited 


5  BATTERY  STREET,  corner  of  vallejo  street,  san  francisco.  cal. 


BrarjcT)  Office,  1058  Broadway,  T 
Yard,  FifbE)  ai)d  IFeb^bpr  Sb^.  j 


OAKLAND,  CAL. 
Telephone  No.  54 


Queen  LUjj  Soap 

THE  FINEST  LAUNDRY  SOAP  IN  THE  MARKET.  Washes  without 
rubbing,  and  does  not  injure  the  clothes.  The  Largest  Family  Washing  in 
the  city  can  he  done  in  three  to  four  hours.  A  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age  can 
do  a  washing  with  this  soap. 

4®=  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS.^ 

PATRONIZE  HOME  INDUSTRY. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

New  England  Soap  Co. 

Office,  307  Sacramento  Street 

Factory,  17th  and  Rhode  Island  Streets 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CAL. 
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When  you  write,  please  mention  “The  Overland  Monthly.” 


in  Francisco  and  California  have  always  found  the  OVERLAND  a  strong  ally. 

In  furtherance  of  this  mutual  help  we  give  a  classified  list  and 
j  Roll  of  Honor  of  some  of  the  most  prominent. 


tificial  Stone  and  Concrete  Work. 

Goodman,  307  Montgomery. 

Book  Binders. 

Is  Bros.,  505  Clay. 

Building  Paper  and  Hoofing. 

he  Paint  Co.,  116  Battery. 

Canners’  Supplies, 
iliobbins,  324  Fremont. 

Card  and  Invitation  Engravers. 

hscher  &  Co.,  402  Montgomery. 

j|  Commercial  Photographers. 

Waters,  110  Sutter. 

Engineers’  Supplies, 
inans,  220  Fremont. 

ineral  Directors  and  Embalmers. 

1  Martin  &  Co.,  118  Geary. 

Hardware  Dealers. 

1  o,  Carrigan  &  Hayden  Co.,  17-19  Beale. 

s  Furnishing  Goods,  Manufacturers. 

Iter  Bros.,  S.  W.  cor.  Sansome  and  Pine. 

Paper  Dealers. 

11  &  Co.,  401-403  Sansome. 

srbach  &  Sons,  419  Clay. 

ette  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  722  Montgomery. 


Photo  Apparatus  Manufacturers. 

S.  Slayton,  124 £  Geary. 

Photo  Engravers. 

Bolton  &  Strong,  510  Montgomery. 

Photo  Mounts  and  Advertising  Novelties. 

Stuparich  Manufacturing  Co.,  523-529  Market. 

Press  Works. 

F.  A.  Robbins,  324  Fremont. 

Printers  and  Publishers. 

Commercial  Publishing  Co.,  34  California. 

E.  C.  Hughes,  511  Sansome. 

C.  A.  Murdock  &  Co.,  532  Clay. 

George  Spaulding  Co..  414  Clay 
Pacific  Printing  Co.,  543  Clay. 

Punching  and  Shearing  Machinery. 

F.  A.  Robbins,  324  Fremont. 

Sheet  Metal  Specialties,  Presses  and  Dies. 

F.  A.  Robbins,  324  Fremont. 

Tinware  Manufacturers. 

W.  W.  Montague  &  Co.,  315  Market. 

Woolen  Manufacturers. 

Golden  Gate  Woolen  Manufacturing  Co.,  535 
Market. 


FENCING  ACADEMY. 

PROF.  H.  ANSOT, 

Fencing,  Broadswords,  Single  Sticks,  Boxing. 

HEADQUARTERS,  CALIFORNIA  FENCERS’  CLUB. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE.  Private  Classes  for  Ladies 

LURLINE  BATH  BUILDING, 

Cor.  Bush  and  Larkin  Sts. 
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In 

CAKES 
FOR  GENERAL 
BLACKING  APPLIED  AND 
POLISHED  WITH  A  BRUSH 


SUN  PASTE  * 

FOR  A  QUICK  AFTER-DINNER  SHINE 
APPLIED  AND  POLISHED  WITH  A  CLOTH" 
Morse  Bros.  Props., Canton, Mass., USA. 


HOLBROOK,  MERRILL  l  STETSON  Distributing  Agents 


SAN  FRANCISCO  and  SACRAMENTO 

CALIFORNIA 


FOR  THE 

PACIFIC  COAST 


Oregon  Railway  and 
Navigation  Co. 


tS*  MAGNIFICENT 

SHORT  SEA  TRIP 


SAN  FRANCISCO  and  ASTORIA  and  PORTLAND, 


For  All  Points  North  and  East 

IRo  traveler 

Tickets  at  Lowest  Rates  at 

MARKET  STREET, 


Should  miss  a  ride  on  the  beautiful 
*  *  Columbia  River.  *  * 


130 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


W.  M.  HUFLBURT, 

General  Passenger  Agent, 
PORTLAND,  OR. 


DURKEE’! 
SPICES 
MUSTAR 


Guaranteed 
Absolutely  Pure 
Highest  Strength 
Richest  Flavors 
Finer  Goods 
Cannot  be  Made  I 


E.  R.  DURKEE  &  CO.; 

NEW  YORK 


F .  F.  CONNOR,  General  Agent . 

When  you  write,  please  mention 


The  Overland  Monthly.” 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE  HXZl 

24  POST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  Shorthand,  Tyj 
keeping,  Drawing,  Telegraphing,  Penmanship,  ELECTRICAL 
and  the  English  Branches.  20  Teachers.  35  Writing  Machines.  W 
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Ivory 


Soap 


93'Z,oZ  PU  RE 


“A  good  complexion  needs 
no  artificial  toning  or  height¬ 


ening.”  Use  a  pure  soap 


like  the  Ivory  and  leave 


nature  to  do  the  rest. 


The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co..  Cin’TI. 


Making 


POWDER 


Absolutely  Pure. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO,™ 

Established  Dorchester,  Mass.,  1780. 

Breakfast  Cocoa 


Always  ask  for  Walter  Baker  &  Co.’s 

Breakfast  Cocoa 

Made  at 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

It  bears  their  Trade  Mark 

“  La  Belle  Chocolatiere  ”  on  every  can 

Beware  of  Imitations. 


$1000  Rambler 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  Highest 
of  all  in  leavening  strength. — Fatest  United 
States  Government  Food  Report. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


all  silver- embossed,  jeweled  with 
arriethysts  aryd  pearls,  with  gold 
parts,  created  a  sensation  at  tqe 
New  York  Cycle  Show. 

It  was  generally  remarked, 
however,  that  the  beautiful 


are  fully  asrich.tho’  not  so  gaudy. 
Ramblers  were  voted 


The  Standard  Wheels  for 

People  of  Good  Taste. 


HANDSOME  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Gormully* Jeffery  Mfg.Co. 

CHICAGO,  BOSTON.  WASHINGTON. 
NEW  YORK,  BROOKLYN,  DETROIT. 


w  w  y  m.  T  f  NOVELTIES  IN  MILT 

W  ONDER!™*  WON°“  sssrssa 

■'  Tiranrli  Stores  in  Oakland  and  Sft, 


Branch  Stores  in  Oakland 


We  are  daily  receiving  New  Goods  comprising  all  the  Novelties  of  tr 


Monthly  Publishing  Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


e  Dollars  a  Year 

IK 


Single  Copy  25  Cents 


The  Largest  Shoe  House  on  this  Coast 


* 


s 

,  g  # 


ShoeShoeS 


/s\ 

®  ^ 

San  Francisco  Shoe  House 

i  i  931  &  933  MARKET  STREET,  (opposite  Mason) 

WITH  BRANCH  FOR 

MEN’S  V  BOYS’  SHOES 

AT  906  MARKET  STREET 

“The  Oakland”  Shoe  House 

1059  &  1061  Washington  Street 
Oakland,  Cal. 


One  of  the  Greatest  Factors 


...  in  producing  a  clear,  clean  skin  and  the  e 
.  .  .  fore  a  perfect  complexion,  is  the  use  o 


Agreeable 

preventives  taken  in  season  are  much  surer  than  bela  e 
drugs.  A  healthy  condition  of  the  Kidneys,  Liver  :  n 
Bowels  is  the  strongest  safeguard  against  Headacl  e: 
Racking  Colds  or  Fevers.  Syrup  of  Figs  is 

Mild  and  Sure, 

pleasant  to  the  taste  and  free  from  objectionable  till 
stances.  Physicians  recommend  it.  Millions  have  fo  n 
it  invaluable.  Taken  regularly  in  small  doses  its  ei '© 
will  give  satisfaction  to  the  most  exacting. 


With  its  branches  at  Berkeley  and  Alameda,  are  all  first 
class  Shoe  Houses— up-to-date  in  every  particular,  with 
Fine  Footwear  at  Moderate  Prices. 


Manufactured  by 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  COMPAF 


(J.  E.  FAIRCHILD,  President  &  Manager 


For  Sale  by  all  Druggists. 


Goodyear  Brands 

OF 

RUBBER  HOSE 


“Gold  Seal”  brand 

The  Best  Made. 

“Badger”  brand 

Excellent  Quality. 

“Conqueror”  brand 

Fine  Quality. 

“Elk”  brand 

Good  Quality. 

“Pioneer”  brand 

Medium  Quality. 

“Anvil”  brand 

Fair  Quality. 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CO. 

R.  H.  Pease,  Vice-President  and  Manager 

577  &  579  Market  St.  -  San  Franciac#,  Cal. 
73  &  75  First  Street  -  Portland,  Or. 


Because  it  aids  Digestion  and  cures 
Dyspepsia  and  Rheumatism. 


Because  it  is  ij 
Healthful. 
Refreshing, 
Palatatle  and 
Invigorating  > 
Beverage. 

Because* 
MAKES, 
THE  BFi 
LEMON  I 
ONEAF 

. 

Because  it  is 
unexcelled  as 
Table  Water. 


r 


AND 
5/VYS 
TO 

FAN0L.IE5 


APPEALS  TO  YflU 

j  your  Ho 
our  Clarei 


I  want  to  be  taken 


I  want  to  be  taken  if 


I  want  to  be  taken  iiLthe  morm' 


I  want  to  be  taken  inf  a  I.emona. 

. >  ft 


Delivered  in  Boxes  containing  2  Dot  in  Bottli 
rom  Office,  619  HOWARD  ST.,  S.  F. 
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i  AMO  ^  ^/?AD1S^ 

The  Wonderlands  of  the  Great  Pacific 


Hsiixiaii, 

^  Samoa, 

vk,  flexxt  Zealand  and 

^  Australia 

Ark  reached  only 

BY  THE 

jndid  American  Steamers 


OF  THE 

OCEANIC  S-  S.  CO. 

tual  Spring.  Rarest  Tropical  Luxuriance 
A  Traveler’s  Paradise. 

iiea,  on  Hawaii,  the  largest  active  Volcano  in  the  World. 

'id  trip  tickets  to  Honolulu  at  8125.00.  Through 
1  to  Auckland  or  Sydney  allow  stop-overs  at  Sand- 
'slands  and  Samoa.  Send  10  cents  in  Postage 
i  for  “  Kilauea,”  a  pamphlet  of  exquisite  photo- 
tes.  Address: 

0.  spreckehs  &  BROS.  co. 

r  General  Agents, 

lontgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

1 - 

Overland 


Reduction 
in  Price 

COPPER-PLATE 

ENGRAVING 

100  Cards 

FOR 

100  Cents 

Crocker’s 
Post  Street  Store 

227-529  Post  St. 

Monthly 


1  Yol.  XXYII.  No.  161.  Second  Series. 

<TISPIECE. — Son  of  N.  B.  Strong .  469 

1  Portrait  in  Oils  by  J.  D.  Strong ,  Jr. 

TTISPIECE. — “  For  He’s  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow  ” . .  470 

From  Painting  by  Dendy  Sadler. 

dUSPIECE. — A  Spanking  Breeze  on  San  Francisco  Bay .  471 

Photo  by  Lowden. 

mSPlECE.— Irving  M.  Scott . . . . .  472 


II  Photo  by  Taber. 

ALKED  IN  THE  SANCTUM.  By  the  Editor. .  473 

1PLORED  REGIONS  OF  THE  HIGH  SIERRA.  I.  THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  SAN 

||  Joaquin.  Theodore  S.  Solomons . . . 477 

Illustrated  from  Photos  and  Sketch  Map  by  the  Author. 

|.ISE  Amid  the  Pines.  Clifford  Trembly . .  487 

Quicksands  of  Pactolus.  Book  II,  XII-XIII.  Horace  Annesley  Vachell. .  488 
I  Picture  by  Boeringer. 

|fornia  Artists.  11.— Joseph  D.  Strong,  Jr.  Charles  S.  Greene .  501 

I  Pictures  by  Joseph  D.  Strong ,  Jr. 

Tales  of  the  Old  West.  XII. — Doc  Willis.  J.  Cabell  Brown —  510 
Drawings  by  Tebbs. 

OKALANI.  C.  F.  Nichols . .  5 

Portrait  by  Tebbs. 

Simple  Story  of  a  Tailor-Made  Overcoat.  Rounsevelle  Wildman. . .  529 
Pictures  by  Boeringer. 

1R  the  Almond  Trees.  Estelle  Thomson .  533 
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The  Pacific  Coast :  San  Francisco  News  Co. 
New  York  and  Chicago  :  The  American  News  Co. 


Eastern  Advertising  Agent,  Frank  E.  Morrison,  Boyce8 Building, “ Chicly 


t  Entered  at  San  Francisco  Post-office  as  Second-class  Matter.  ] 


Geo.  M.  Perine,  President 


J.  H.  Mallett,  Jr.,  Vice-President 


Grant  Cordrey,  S’c 


Investors 


Are  Invited  to  Investigate  the  Plan  of  the 


Renters’  Co-operative  Investment  Compai 


Of  San  Francisco,  California 

Incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  California. 


And  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  State  Bank  and  Building  and  Loai 

Commissioners. 


OFFICE.  328  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


\  ' 


California  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co.,  Trustee,  holding  Securities  and  Funds  of  the  CorM 

441  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


Continental  Building  and  Loan  Associate 


OK  CALIFORNIA 

HOME  OFFICE:  S.  E.  COR.  SAN  SO  ME  AND  CALIFORNIA  STS. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Subscribed  Capital,  over  . . 


Monthly  Income,  over 


$2,000,003 

sw,oojoj 


Does  a  general  Savings  and  Loan  Business. 

A  diverter  of  monthly  payments  of  rents  to  the  monthly  payments  on  homes.  I  ,| 
7  per  cent.  Paid  up  Coupon  Certificates,  protected  by  first  mortgaged  securities  a  sped 
coupons  payable  semi-annually  at  the  office  of  the  California  Title  Ins.  and  Trust  Compa|3 

DR.  ED.  E.  HILL . President  CAPT.  OLIVER  ELDRIDGE.... . Vice-Presid<Fj 

WM.  CORBIN . . . Secretary  and  General  Mana^i 

CALIFORNIA  TITLE  INS.  AND  TRUST  COMPANY . Trustee  and  Treasu;p 
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THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORIC 

RICHARD  A.  McCIJRDY,  President 

atement  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1895 


ts  .  $221,213,721  33 

ilities  .  194,»i47,157  58 

lus  . $26,866,563  75 

1  Income .  $48,597,430  51 

1  Paid  to  Policy-holders  in  1895  .  $23,126,728  45 

prance  an^  Annuities  in  force .  $899,074,453  78 

gain  in  1895  . $61,647,645  36 


tte — Insurance  merely  written  is  discarded  from  this  Statement  as  wholly  misleading,  and  onlv  insurance 
ly  issued  and  paid  for  in  cash  is  included. _ 


have  carefully  examined  the  foregoing  Statement  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct 

_  CHARLES  A.  PRELLER,  Auditor 


From  the  Surplus  a  dividend  will  be  apportioned  as  usual 


Report  of  the  Examining  Committee 

Office  of  The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York 
i  February  11,  1896 

it  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  Company,  held  on  the  18th  day  of  December  last,  the 
•signed  were  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  the  annual  statement  for  the  year  ending  December 
1895,  and  to  verify  the  same  by  comparison  with  the  assets  of  the  Company. 

'he  Committee  have  carefully  performed  the  duty  assigned  to  them,  and  hereby  certify  that  the 
/lent  is  in  all  particulars  correct  and  that  the  assets  specified  therein  are  in  possession  of  theCompany. 
n  making  this  certificate  the  Committee  bear  testimony  to  the  high  character  of  the  investments  of 
fompany  and  express  their  approval  of  the  system,  order,  and  accuracy  with  which  the  accounts  and 
itiers  have  been  kept,  and  the  business  in  general  transacted. 

(Signed)  H.  C.  von  POST  ROBERT  OLYPHANT  'j 

CHAS.  R.  HENDERSON  YVM.  P.  DIXON  >  Committee 


JAMES  C  HOLDEN 


J.  H.  HERRICK 


1  D.  Babcock 
;e  S.  Coe 
ird  A.  McCurdy 
?  C.  Holden 
an  C.  von  Post 
!s  May 

r  Harriman 
j  W.  Smith 
H  Olyphant 


BOARD  OR 

George  F.  Baker 
Dudley  Olcott 
Frederic  Cromwell 
Julien  T.  Davies 
Robert  Sewell 
S.  V.  R.  Cruger 
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Wm.  P.  Dixon 
Robert  A.  Granniss 
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Theodore  Morford 
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H.  Walter  Webb 
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Adrian  Iselin,  Jr. 
George  S.  Bowdoin 
Theo.  A.  Havemeyer 
W7illiam  C.  Whitney 
William  Rockefeller 


ROBERT  A.  GRANNISS,  Vice-President 


Walter  R.  Gillette,  General  Manager 

1  F.  Lloyd,  2d  Vice-President  Henry  E.  Duncan,  Jr.,  Corresponding  Secretary 

iam  J.  Easton,  Secretary  Albert  Klamroth,  Assistant  Secretary 

Frederic  Cromwell,  Treasurer 

John  A.  Fonda,  Assistant  Treasurer  James  Timpson,  2d  Assistant  Treasurer 
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Emory  McClintock,  Actuary 
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John  C.  Elliott,  Superintendent  of  Domestic  Agencies 
Edward  Lyman  Short,  General  Solicitor 


lvus  S.  Winston,  M.  D. 


Medical  Directors 
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HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY 


TOM  GROGAN. 


Fiction. 


A  Novel.  By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  author  of  “  Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville,”  “A  G  *ii 
man  Vagabond,”  etc.  Fully  illustrated  and  artistically  bound  ;  crown  8vo,  SI. 60. 

This  is  a  very  strong  story  and  promises  to  enjoy  great  popularity,  both  because  of  the  delightful  qua!  ti 
the  story  and  its  style,  and  also  because  of  its  frank  attitude  on  certain  phases  of  the  labor  quest  o 
which  multitudes  are  interested.  It  is  sure  to  cause  warm  discussion,  and  equally  sure  to  win  a  ver*  ]: 
circle  of  readers  who  know  by  experience  or  bv  hearsay  how  charmingly  Mr.  Smith’s  stories  are  told.  ; 


THE  SUPPLY  AT  SAINT  AGATHA’S. 


By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  author  of  “  A  Singular  Life,”  “The  Gates  Ajar,”  etc.  Pi- 
on  deckle-edge  paper  of  high  quality  and  artistically  bound  in  cloth,  with  a  distinctive* o' 
design  by  Mrs.  Whitman.  With  illustrations.  Square  12mo,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 


This  is  one  of  the  strongest,  most  suggestive,  most  illuminating  of  all  the  stories  Miss  Phelps  has  v  ri 
The  setting  of  the  story  Is  vigorous  and  skilful,  the  narrative  is  engrossinely  interesting,  and  the  rev  1 
of  the  “  supply  ”  at  once  startles  and  uplifts.  The  book  is  every  way  artistic  and  is  admirable  for  a  g 


PIRATE  GOLD 


By  F.  J.  Stimson  (J.  S.  of  Dale).  16mo,  $1.25. 

A  most  readable  story  of  Boston  in  the  middle  of  this  century,  reproducing  with  great  fidelity  and  cha 
social  atmosphere  of  the  place  and  time.  The  season  will  bring  few  brighter  novels. 


THE  PARSON’S  PROXY. 


By  Kate  W.  Hamilton,  author  of  “  Rachel's  Share  of  the  Road.”  16mo,  $1.25. 

An  original,  vigorous  novel  of  the  Southern  mountain  region.  The  hero  is  a  rough  native  who  injii 
parson,  atones  for  his  wrong  by  taking  the  parson’s  place,  and  makes  a  supreme  sacrifice  in  his  >ej 
There  is  much  in  the  story  to  engage  the  reader’s  interest  and  admiration. 

1 


Biography  and  History. 


LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLME.  >i 


By  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo.  With  a  portrait.  $4.00  ( Early  in  May.)  \ 
Two  delightful  volumes  about  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  men  and  charming  of  writers.  It  c  n 
many  and  very  interesting  letters  to  Lowell,  Motley,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Miss  Phelps  and  numeious  others,  a  iC 
Morse  tells  the  story  of  his  life  very  skilfully. 


BAYARD  TAYLOR. 

In  the  series  of  American  men  of  Letters.  By  Albert  H.  Smyth.  With  Portrait.  16mo, 


“An  admirable  addition  to  an  interesting  series.  This  well-proportioned,  judicious  and  apprdii 
biography  puts  into  brief  compass  the  facts  of  a  literary  career  of  great  interest  and  the  characterizes  ;i| 
a  man  of  singular  force  and  attractiveness.”—  The  Outlook,  New  York. 


WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

In  the  series  of  American  Statesmen.  By  Thornton  K.  Lothrop.  16mo,  $1.25. 


A  careful  and  judicious  account  of  the  public  career  of  Seward  and  of  his  great  services  as  Governor  if( 
York,  United  States  Senator,  and  Secretary  of  State. 


JOAN  OF  ARC. 


By  Francis  C.  Lowell.  With  Maps.  Crown  8vo,  $2.00. 

“  The  story  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling,  pathetic  and  pitiful  in  all  history.  Mr.  Lowell  tells  it  in  a  i  a 
and  style  which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.”— Boston  Advertiser. 


HISTORY  OF  PRUSSIA  UNDER  FREDERIC  THE  GRE;I 


1756=1759. 

By  Herbert  Tuttle,  late  Professor  in  Cornell  University.  With  a  Biographical  sketilj 


Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams.  Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

This  book  contains  a  thoroughly  studied  and  admirably  written  account  of  the  early  part  of  the  greaLS  ( 
Year’s  War,  untangling  its  diplomacy,  describing  its  battles,  and  forming  a  valuable  addition  to  th$  l; 
volumes  Professor  Tuttle  had  already  written  on  the  History  of  Prussia.  |  j 


★**  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent  post-paid ,  on  receipt  of  price  by 

the  Publishers, 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


'HeG^EAT  JVIflOAZIflE 

^  FEW  good  things: 

Well  Worn  Trails.1 

By  Rounsevelle  Wildman,  M.  L.,  being 
a  series  of  outdoor  articles  on  the  State 
in  which  we  live. 

“  Santa  Barbara/'  “  Capay  Valley/’ 
“  The  Geysers,”  “  The  Redwoods,” 
“Santa  Monica  and  Mt.  Lowe,”  “Del 
Monte  and  Monterey,”  and  “  The  Petri¬ 
fied  Forest,”  which  have  already  ap¬ 
peared,  will  be  followed  by 

“  Los  Angeles,”  “  Mendocino,” 
“The  Yosemite,”  “Castle  Crags,” 

“  Lake  Tahoe.”  “Santa  Cruz.” 

The  Fear  of  Japanese  Compe= 
tition.  By  W.  H.  Mills,  Esq. 

A  powerful  arraignment  of  the  ca¬ 
lamity-howlers  who  are  making  political 
capital  out  of  the  threat  of  a  Japanese 
commercial  competition. 

explored  Regions  of  the  Higher  Sierra.  By  T.  S.  Solomons. 

1.  The  Sources  of  the  San  Joaquin.  3.  The  Grand  Canon  of  the  Tuolumne, 

2.  The  Sources  of  King’s  River.  etc.,  etc. 

This  series  of  eight  papers  will  cover  a  section  of  the  State  never  before  ex- 
ied,  and  will  contain  photographs  and  surveys  made  by  the  OVERLAND’S  author- 
orer. 

|e  Defenders  of  the  Union— Part  II.  1  By  Comrade  Frank  Elliott 
The  National  Guard  of  California.  J  Myers  of  Lincoln  Post,G.A.R. 
e  Silver  Question.  Continued  by  Hon.  Irving  M.  Scott,  Col.  John 
P.  Irish,  Pres.  J.  J.  Valentine,  Senator  Win.  M.  Stewart,  and  others, 
i  vtoric  Sonoma.  By  Charles  S.  Greene. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  review  and  description  of  Sonoma  County  and  its 
;  ming  cities — Santa  Rosa,  Cloverdale,  Healdsburg,  and  Petaluma. 

inicipal  Conditions  and  the  New  Charter. 

By  James  D.  Phelan. 

iucational  Articles.  By  Presidents  Kellogg  and  Jordan,  Profes¬ 
sors  Branner,  Brown,  Bacon,  Pierce,  Pennell,  Crosby,  and  Hudson. 

This  series  of  articles  is  in  line  with  the  OVERLAND’S  great  circulation  among 
j  Public  Schools  of  the  State,  and  will  be  made  of  the  greatest  helpfulness  to 
{Ijhers,  as  well  as  interest  to  the  public. 

Study  of  the  Classics.  By  Prof.  Edw.  B.  Clapp,  Ph.  D. 
i  ‘ioneer  School — San  Francisco  College.  By  Arthur  Inkersley  LL.  B. 
I  Essays,  Stories,  and  Poems,  by  Irving  M.  Scott,  Wm.  H.  Mills,  Senator  Wm.  M. 
||vart,  Horace  Annesley  Vachell,  Batterman  Lindsay,  Rounsevelle  Wildman, 
ij  John  P.  Irish,  Gen.  Lucius  H.  Foote,  Joaquin  Miller,  Herbert  Bashford,  Charles 
Vren  Stoddard,  John  J.  Valentine,  Jas.  D.  Phelan,  Charles  S.  Greene,  and  others, 
i  1  ( Back  numbers  containing  these  articles  can  be  had  on  application.) 
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BOONE  &  MURDOCK, 

214  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco- 


PATENTS 


FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH,  Washington, 

D.  C.  No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  is 
obtained.  Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 


LAWYERS’  DIRECTORY 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


W.  W.  Foote 


310  Pine  Street 


Henry  H.  Davis 


420  California  Street 


J.  J.  Lermen  and  Julius  Kahn 

310  Pine  Street 


T.  C.  COOGAN 


310  Pine  Street 


Wm.  H.  H.  Hart 

Rooms  149-152  Crocker  Building 


G.  A.  Danziger 


21  Crocker  Building 


i 


All  Writers  can 


|  Make  Money 


IF  THEIR  EFFORTS 
ARE  PROPERLY 
DIRECTED. 

mm 


There  are  Hundreds  of  Market; 
for  Poetry  and  Prose. 


The  Author's  Journal  tells  where  thest 
markets  are.  It  tells  what  class  o; 
matter  the  magazines  want,  and  i 
tells  what  magazines  pay  contritu 
tors  promptly.  It  offers  suggestio  lj 
to  writers,  young  and  old,  and  is,  H i 
fact,  a  Practical  Writers’  Tram 


Paper.” 

It 

Send  25  Cents  for  a  three  months’  tr  a! 
subscription  to  become  acquainted 
When  once  acquainted,  you  wlj 


never  be  without  it. 

Address, 

AUTHOR’S  JOURNAL, 

1  William  St.,  New  Yorl. 


Established  1850 


Telephone 


►  V 


■H 


N. 


GRAY  &  CO. 

UNDERTAKERS 


641-643-645  SACRAMENTO  STREET,  comer  jr 


Embalming  a  Specialty 


SAN  FRANCIS* 


Distinctly  a  clever  book.” 
— Chicago  Tribune. 


& 


Few  works  of  the  day  con¬ 
tain  more  that  is  worth 
reading.” 

— Chicago  Record. 


Interesting  and  clever.” 

— The  Argonaut. 


Unfalteringly  entertain¬ 
ing.” 

— Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


As  a  Special 
inducement 
this  volume 
will  be 
sent  with  a 
three  months 
subscription 


to  • . •  •  • • 
THE  ECHO 
for  $1.00 


The  Echo  is  the 
foremost  humorous 
and  artistic 
fortnightly  in 
America,  and  con¬ 
tains  regularly 
4  or  more  pages  of 
Poster-Lore 


The  Hit  of  the  Season 


A  Novel  of 
To-Day,  by 
Percival  Pollard, 


CAPE  OF  STORMS 


TM7ITH  COVER  design  (in  r<!<3 
^  white  and  black)  by  Wljp 
H.  BRADLEY  and  till 


page  by  JOHN  SLOAN.  A  likl 
ited  edition  on  hand-made  pap 
The  most  artistically  finisbfi'! 
volume  ever  presented  at  so  pojp: 
ular  a  price  :  75  cents. 

The  right  to  advance  this  firt 
is  reserved.  f  j 


THE  ECHO,  Chicagoj 
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HE  POSTER  CRAZE 


•  • 


|j[K  limited  edition,  artist-signed  pos¬ 
ters  published  by  the  Overland 
stthly  may  be  had  at  the  following 
es : 


Each 


— L.  Maynard  Dixon,  the  Haleakala, 
jf  June,  or  Hawaiian  Poster,  Goddess 

of  Fire  (out  of  print)  is  quoted  at.. $5  00 
Nov.  Poster,  Shepherd  (Dixon) - 


Dec.  Poster,  Bear  and  Indian  (Dixon) 


25 
25 

-  The  Oct.  Poster,  Man  and  Powder 

(Boeringer) .  50 

Jan.  Poster,  Indians  at  Fire  (Dixon)  1  50 
3  Feb.  Poster,  Indians  and  Setting 

Sun  (Boeringer) .  1  50 

April  Poster,  Hunter  and  Dogs 
(Bruce  Cornwall) .  15 

Asters  will  be  furnished  Poster  Col- 
>rs  (not  subscribers)  during  month 
isue  at  ten  cents  each,  in  tube,  post- 
prepaid.  To  collectors  who  are 
cribers  the  posters  will  be  sent  each 
4th  for  25c  extra  per  year  to  pay 
*age,  if  requested  when  subscribing. 


THE  LIVING  METHOD  FOR  LEARNING 

How  to  Think 

in  French. 

The  most  successful  means  yet  devised  for  learn¬ 
ing  and  teaching  how  to  speak  French. 

Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  $1.00. 

“  I  am  sure  the  hook  will  accomplish  precisely 
what  is  set  to  be  its  purpose.”— Prof.  James  W. 
Bright,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

“  You  have  done  a  great  and  beautiful  wor-k  in 
the  publication  of  your  manuals.”—  Bishop 
John  H.  Vincent,  Chancellor  of  Chautauqua. 

How  to  Think 

Sent,  post-paid,  • 
on  receipt  of  "" 

$1.50. 

“  As  a  practical  book  to  aid  in  quickly  acquiring 
the  power  of  correct  and  fluent  speaking  of  the 
German  language,  this  work  has  no  equal.  — 
Scientific  American,  Nov.  11, 1893,  p.  316. 

I  How  to  Think 

°nreceipt°f  lfl  Spanish. 

“  The  learner  is  not  obliged  to  think  of  rules  or 
of  English  words  when  he  wishes  to  speak  Span¬ 
ish.”— N.  Y.  School  Journal. 


in  German. 


Prof.  C.  F.  KROEH  ,  Author  &  Publisher 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


t  to  the  OVERLAND, 


The  Midland  Monthly  Is  Your  Home  Magazine 

The  Pacific  States  are  filled  with  men  and  women  from  the  Middle-Western  States.  The 
land  Monthly  Magazine  pictures  the  old  middle-western  life  so  familiar  to  all  such,  also 
;n  the  New  Middle-West,  with  its  astonishing  growth  and  development. 

[Its  Descriptive  Papers,  Stories,  Poetry,  Midland  War  Sketches,  Representative  Men  Series, 
e  Themes,  Literary,  Economic  and  Educational  Papers,  Cash  Prizes  for  Stories,  Poetry, 

| — with  its  splendid  typography  and  profuse  illustrations — all  together  make  a  magazine 
V  way  representative  of  the  Middle-West,  and  one  which,  as  such,  is  finding  many  delighted 
srs  both  in  the  far  East  and  in  the  far  West. 

5end  10  cents  postage  for  a  late  copy.  Price,  $1.50  a  Year.  Address 

JOHNSON  BRIGHAM,  Publisher 

The  Midland  Monthly,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


Louis  Roederer  Champagne 

Three  Kinds ,  all  of  Equal  Excellence 

BRUT,  an  Extra  Dry  Wine 
GRAND  VIN  SEC,  a  Dry  Wine 
CARTE  BLANCHE,  a  Rich  Wine 
THE  HIGHEST  GRAPE 
IN  THE  WORLD 

iJSirUsed  by  all  the  leading  clubs,  hotels  and  restaurants, 
and  may  be  had  of  all  first-class  grocers  and  wine  merchants. 

Macondray  Bros.  &  Lockard 

When  you  write,  please  mention  “  The  Overland  Monthly.” 
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Security 
Liberal  Terms 
Profitable  Returns 


ASSURED  BY  THE  “UP-TO-DATE 
POLICIES  OF 


The  Pacific  Mutual 


Life  Insurance  Co. 


The  Only  California  Compai 


Best  and  Safest  Legal  Organization 
for  Policy  Holders . 


! 


ORGANIZED  1868 


CLAIMS  PAID  OVER  £7,000,000. 


LIFE  POLICIES-  Combining  protection  witli  investmf 


ENDOWMENT  BONDS— Producing  specified  returns 
ANNUITIES 

ACCIDENT  POLICIES— Superior  in  benefits  and  conditi  ) 


KILGARIF  &  BEAVER,  General  Agents  Life  Department  for  California 
F.  W.  VOOGT  &  BRO.,  Pacific  Coast  General  Agents,  Accident  Department 

PACIFIC  MUTUAL  BUILDING 
N.  E.  Cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “The  Overland  Monthly.” 
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the  Best  Value 
HATS  or  CAPS 


ue  in  P 
.  go  to 


& 


THE  J-JATTERS 


32  8 

Street 

NEAR  PINE 

Entire  Building ) 


The  ONL  Y  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Retailers  on 
the  Coast. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
mailed  free. 


Your  name  and  address  is 
all  we  want.  Then  we  will 
send  our  monthly  36-page 
catalogue  a  full  year  .  .  . 

...FOR  NOTHING 


iMITHS’  gffg. 


414.  416.  418  Front  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


That  Busy  Big  Department  Store 


OiiiENNEN'S 


BORATED  TALCUM 


®  TOILET 
POWDER 

Approved  by  Highest  jjj 
Medical  Authorities  as  a  J 
Perfect  Sanitary  Toilet 
Preparation  for  infants  and 
adults.  Delightful  after  shaving. 
Positively  Relieves  Prickly  Heat,  Nettle  Rash,  Chafed 
Skin,  Sunburn,  etc.  Removes  Blotches,  Pimples,  makes 
the  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Take  no  substitutes, 
n  Sold  by  druggists  or  mailed  for  25  cents.  CD  D  C 
K  Sample  Mailed.  (Name  this  paper).  |"  K  Eb  EL 
g  GERHARD  MENNEN  CO.,  Newark 

KBSESai 


REE  I 


TELEPHONE  No.  5531 

WM.  F.  WILSON 

PLUMBER 

FINE  .  AND  .  SANITARY .  PLUMBING 


pst. Sanitary  Appliances 
Fine  Plumbing  Material 


204  STOCKTON  ST.  ™.°S  SAN  FRANCISCO 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “  The  Overland  Monthly/ 


Of  San  Francisco  and  California  have  always  found  the  OVERLAND  a  strong  \[ 
In  furtherance  of  this  mutual  help  we  give  a  classified  list  and 
Roll  of  Honor  of  some  of  the  most  prominent. 


Artificial  Stone  and  Concrete  Work. 

George  Goodman,  307  Montgomery. 

Book  Binders. 

Phillips  Bros.,  505  Clay. 

Building  Paper  and  Roofing. 

Paraffine  Paint  Co.,  116  Battery. 

Canners’  Supplies. 

F.  A.  Robbins,  324  Fremont. 

Card  and  Invitation  Engravers. 

S.  E.  Fischer  &  Co.,  402  Montgomery. 

Commercial  Photographers. 

R.  J.  Waters,  110  Sutter. 

Engineers’  Supplies. 

J.  C.  Winans,  220  Fremont. 

Funeral  Directors  and  Embalmers. 

A.  W.  Martin  &  Co.,  118  Geary. 

Hardware  Dealers. 

Dunham,  Carrigan  &  Hayden  Co.,  17-19  Beale. 

Men’s  Furnishing  Goods,  Manufacturers, 

Neustadter  Bros.,  S.  W.  cor.  Sansome  and  Pine. 

Paper  Dealers. 

Bonestell  &  Co.,  401-403  Sansome. 

A.  Zellerbach  &  Sons,  419  Clay. 

Willamette  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  722  Montgomery. 


Photo  Apparatus  Manufacturers. 

S.  Slayton,  124s  Geary. 

Photo  Engravers. 

■  i 

Bolton  &  Strong,  510  Montgomery. 

i 

Photo  Mounts  and  Advertising  Noveltks 

Stuparich  Manufacturing  Co.,  523-529  Market 

Press  Works. 

F.  A.  Robbins,  324  Fremont. 

Printers  and  Publishers. 

Commercial  Publishing  Co.,  34  California. 

E.  C.  Hughes,  511  Sansome. 

C.  A.  Murdock  &  Co.,  532  Clay. 

George  Spaulding  Co.,  4i4  Clay 
Pacific  Printing  Co.,  543  Clav. 

Punching  and  Shearing  Machinery.,- 

F.  A.  Robbins,  324  Fremont. 

Sheet  Metal  Specialties,  Presses  and  Drei 
F.  A.  Robbins,  324  Fremont. 

Tinware  Manufacturers. 

W.  W.  Montague  &  Co.,  315  Market. 

■ 

Woolen  Manufacturers. 

Golden  Gate  Woolen  Manufacturing  Co.,  i « 
Market. 

- ; - 

FENCING  ACADEMY 

PROF.  H.  ANSOT, 

Fencing,  Broadswords,  Single  Sticks,  Bo>ju 

HEADQUARTERS,  CALIFORNIA  FENCERS’  CLUB,  i 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE.  Private  Classes  for  Ljd 
LURLINE  BATH  BUILDING,  j 
■  ■*•>*  Cor.  Bush  and  Larkin  Sts. 

J 

1 

1 
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/ULCAN  IRON  WORKS 

fflanafaetai'etfs  of 

ICE,  REFRIGERATING 

AND  .  .  . 

MINING  MACHINERY 


POWER  TRANSMITTING  MACHINERY: 


San  Franeiseo,  Cal. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS 

Office,  222  MARKET  STREET.  Works,  POTRERO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

rine,  Mining  and  Milling  Engines  and  Machinery 

 SHIP  BUILDERS , 


BUILDERS  OF  U.  S.  WARSHIPS, 


HYDRAULIC  LIFT  DOCK, 


York  Office,  145  Broadway. 


Cable  Address,  “Union.” 


GALVANIZED  GEM  STEEL  WIND  MILL 

WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES 

Guaranteed  more  durable  without  oil  than  other  mills  that 
are  oiled^  Practically  these  mills  require  no  attention. 

Truly  a  oem  and  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  It  combines 
beauty,  strength,  durability  and  simplicity.  Governs  itself 
perfectly,  is  easily  erected,  and  is  sold  on  its  merits,  in  fact,  it 
is  the  best  on  earth.  The  mill  is  made  entirely  of  Steel  and 
Cast  Iron.  Each  one  of  our  Gem  Windmills  is  guaranteed. 

NOTICE.— We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  of  pumps— 
for  hand,  windmill  and  power  use.  Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings, 

Brass  Goods,  Hose,  Tanks,  etc. 

Send  for  Catalogue— Mailed  Free. 

313-314  Market  Street 
San  Francisco 


Woodin  &  Little 


C.  WILSON  &  COMPANY 


Telephone  No.  Main  1864 


COAL 


Family 


Trade 


Solicited 


)  BATTERY  STREET,  corner  of  vallejo  street,  sun  francisco.  cal. 

Bra^cE)  Office,  1058  Broadway,  j  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Yard,  Fiftd)  arid  YTeb^b^r  Sb^.  J  Telephone  iso.  54 

When  you  write,  please  mention  “The  Overland  Monthly, 
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IT  WILL  PAY  YOU 


J,  KOHLER  &  CHASE 

28  &  30  O’Farrell  Street 

IF  YOU  WANT  A 


ANO 


OR  AN 


ORGAN 


Or  any  other  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT 

Mention  that  you  saw  Ad  in  Overland 


ines  Bros.’  Piano 


PATTI’S  PREFERENCE 

ALSO  RENOWNED 


ish  &  Qerts  Piano 

L.  BANCROFT  &  CO.,  324  Post  St.,  S.  F. 


ICH  CATALOGUE 


shall  i 

SEND  YOU? 
andolins,  Violins,  Violin  Music, 

Jin  Cases,  Violin  Bows,  Banjos, 
njo  Music,  Guitars,  Guitar  Music, 
Flutes,  Flute  Music, 
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IERE  are  certain  pat  sayings — axioms  if  you  please — that  are  forever  staring 
one  in  the  face,  meeting  you  at  every  crossroad,  looming  up  like  a  pillar  of 
by  night  and  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day.  They  are  sanctified  by  age  —  so  very, 
/  hoary  that  their  white  hairs  command  your  reverence  outwardly  even  while 
r  whole  mind  and  soul  revolts.  Only  personal  experience  will  convince  the 
fer  of  their  honesty.  The  Sanctum  from  a  purely  worldly  point  of  view  is  not  a 
:ess.  It  does  not  contain  a  rich  member.  So  when  one  of  the  directors  or  stock- 
lers  in  the  Company — -that  is  of  the  Publishing  Company — solemnly  assures  us 
:  riches  do  not  bring  happiness,  we  listen  respectfully  and  as  respectfully  doubt 
.  We  are  like  the  Scotchman  —  I  am  not  sure  but  1  have  used  this  simile  before 
vho  was  willing  to  be  convinced,  but  would  like  to  see  the  man  that  could  convince 


If  a  man  cannot  be  happy  with  the  means  to  supply  every  bodily,  moral,  and 
ital  want  then,  we  maintain,  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  man. 

There  was  a  romantic  little  story  running  through  the  press  that  Mr.  Huntington 
1  as  his  palatial  private  car  drew  up  to  the  charming  station  at  Santa  Rosa, — 
would  be  willing  to  give  up  all  my  millions  and  be  a  brakeman  on  one  of  my  own 
ght  trains  if  I  could  have  my  youth  and  eat  my  lunch  from  my  tin  pail  on  the 
dy  side  of  this  little  depot,  and  watch  the  red-cheeked,  sunny-haired  maidens  of 
ta  Rosa  come  out  day  after  day  to  see  trains  pull  in.” 

We  all  have  these  fugitive  wishes, — they  are  idyllic  and  very  creditable  but 
(Copyright,  1896,  by  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  PUBLISHING  Co.)  All  rights  reserved. 

Commercial  Publishing  Company,  S.  F. 
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foolish.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  a  handsome,  strong  young  brakeman  with  a  good 
gestion,  among  a  bevy  of  pretty  girls,  and  quite  another  thing  to  be  a  brakemaui 
and  crippled  from  long  service. 

No  doubt  the  railroad  president  looks  back  with  pleasure  mingled  with  regret; 
the  days  when  he  was  a  brakeman,  as  Lincoln  surrounded  with  all  the  cares T 
anxieties  of  a  great  Civil  War  may  have  longed  with  a  genuine  longing  for  the  I 
country  law  office  in  the  quiet  Illinois  town. 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  none  of  us  have  ever  had  actual  experience  with  rff 
We  all  have  our  day  dreams,  even  now,  of  what  we  would  do  in  case  we  v 
Huntington,  Gould,  or  Vanderbilt, —  how  we  would  make  ourselves  happy  in 
others  happy, —  and  we  are  in  a  continual  state  of  surprise  that  our  rich  frienc^j 
not  take  kindly  to  our  crafty  suggestions.  It  is  so  easy  for  one  of  them  to  write; 
check  and  make  so  many  people  happy  and  at  the  same  time  do  so  much  good,i;tf 
we  are  amazed  that  they  do  not  do  it.  It  is  useless  to  specify  here  our  wishes  j 
if  any  of  our  wealthy  readers  are  in  want  of  our  advice  it  is  as  free  as  water.  | 
A  philosopher  is  simply  a  person  who  observes,  draws  conclusions,  and  pu  s! 
conclusions  down  in  intelligent  form.  The  Parson  and  the  Contributor  are;  j 
young,  their  minds  are  stored  with  more  than  a  half  century  of  experiences,  tuj 
you  listen  to  their  genial  Sanctum  talk  day  after  day,  the  following  thought  fa 
shape. 

How  years  of  work,  and  struggle,  and  great  events,  are  forgotten,  and  cdH 
moments  and  days  that  seem  of  no  significance  or  importance  cling  like  life  itsfi 
the  memory.  A  commonplace  saying,  an  ordinary  action,  or  a  trivial  happe;ii 
remains  when  the  memory  of  things  seemingly  of  the  greatest  moment  fades  a  v 
The  Parson  never  talks  of  his  daring  charge  at  Antietam  or  of  the  time  heq 
iled  his  life  to  rescue  a  boat  load  of  picnickers  in  Raccoon  Straits, —  even  aji 
comrade’s  praise  does  not  seem  to  spur  his  memory.  A  camp-fire  story  or  a  boyjh 
prank  remain  as  vivid  in  his  mind  as  the  day  when  they  took  place. 

Here  is  the  opportunity  for  the  philosopher.  He  asks  himself  the  why  of  i: 
It  is  a  universal  experience.  Then  there  must  be  a  reason.  Was  the  camf- 
story  or  the  boyhood  prank  a  turning  point  in  the  Parson’s  career  ?  Unbeknovj'i 
him  did  it  have  some  great  and  lasting  influence  on  his  life  ?  Do  we  not  have  (|n 
in  our  lives  that  we  do  not  recognize  ? 

“  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men.” 

Will  the  sage  please  point  out  the  hour  of  high  tide  ?  I 

Shakspere  was  no  doubt  a  philosopher,  but  he  left  no  chart  whereby  yoilj 
can  recognize  these  supreme  moments.  Consequently  as  an  amateur  philosopji 
am  inclined  to  assert  that  there  is  something  within  us  that  recognizes  and  trealu 
the  memory  of  the  tide  times  of  our  life  even  when  our  reason  and  senses  pass  if 
by.  We  entertain  many  an  angel  unawares  as  we  refuse  bread  to  many  a  deseijv 
beggar. 

^JpHE  Typewriter.  “  There  is  a  party  out  here  that  will  not  leave  until  hejs 
the  editor.  He  has  discontinued  his  subscription  and  has  his  reasons  f<  t 
doing  written  out.  He  wishes  to  read  them  to  some  one  in  authority.” 

The  Reader.  “  Poetry  or  prose  ?  ” 

The  Ex-Subscriber.  “  Excuse  me,  gentlemen,  for  intruding  on  your  valid 
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I;  and  interrupting  your  puerile  drivel,  but  1  want  you  to  understand  that  I  am 
of  the  original  subscribers  to  this  magazine.  I  am  no  chicken,  if  my  hair  is  long, 
may  have  seen  my  letters  signed  ‘  Veritas  ’  in  the  Guinda  Populist  ?  ” 
irThe  Reader  respectfully  removed  his  hat. 

j  The  Ex-Subscriber.  “  Do  you  follow  me  ?  Good.  Now  what  I  pick  on  is  this. 
Idon’t  abuse  the  Railroad.  You  say  nothing.  You  go  along  as  though  it  was  a 
It  and  good  institution  like  the  corner  grocery  and  the  primary.  You  take  no 
|  in  such  burning  questions  of  the  day  as  whether  the  Examiner  did  or  did  not  sell 

Irotection  for  one  thousand  dollars  a  month.  What  we  want  up  in  the  country 
Dre  vim  and  backbone  and  personalities.  Show  up  the  iniquities  of  the  rich  and 
dp  the  poor.  We  can  live  longer  and  enjoy  better  health  if  we  know  that  the 
jilatory  rich  are  not  sleeping  comfortably  between  their  two  feather  ticks.  Down 

I  the  railroads.  Why,  sir,  they  refused  me  a  pass  last  Christmas  back  to  my 
hood  home  in  Vermont.  I  who  came  to  this  country  before  railroads  were 
ght  of.  The  railroad  is  a  tyrant  and  California  is  the  last  of  the  slave  States, 
mu  hear  me?  Take  my  name  off  your  books.  1  am  one  of  the  people.” 

The  Manager.  “  Certainly.  There  is  four  years  due, —  will  you  pay  now  ?  ” 
s  The  Ex-Subscriber.  “Pay!  Never!  Collect  it  of  Huntington  and  Crocker, 
fi  juggernaut !  ” 

;  The  Manager.  “  Thanks.  We  prefer  to  collect  it  from  your  estate  after  you 
li  talked  yourself  to  death.” 

!  The  Contributor.  “  I  have  long  wanted  to  meet  ‘  Veritas.’  Since  my  boyhood 
fe  I  have  read  his  scholarly  essays  on  the  ‘  Want  of  a  New  Sewer  on  M  Street,’ 
r  An  Appeal  to  the  Self-respecting  Citizens  of  the  Eighth  Ward.’  He  is  catholic  in 
|:hoice  of  mediums.  The  Whitesville  News  and  the  New  York  Tribune  are  honored 
b  with  his  brilliant  pyrotechnics.  His  communications  to  the  editor  bristle  with 
itations  from  the  orators  and  poets  of  the  Fourth  Reader.  With  Wendell  Phillips 
I'xclaims,  ‘  Revolutions  are  not  made  ;  they  come,’  and  with  Daniel  Webster, 
ft  our  object  be  our  country,  our  whole  country,  and  nothing  but  our  country.’ 
|ls  a  first  cousin  of  Old  Subscriber,  Tax-payer,  Old  Settler,  Pioneer,  49er,  and 
}  Populi.  He  is  a  brother  of  Pro  Bono  Publico.  His  rhetoric  is  as  picturesque 
jis  grammar  is  original.  He  fears  neither  libel  suits  or  public  opinion.  From  the 
ny  side  of  the  corner  grocery  he  formulates  State  constitutions  and  regulates 
lily  jars.  Veritas  is  the  friend  of  the  poor,  excepting  his  own,  and  the  advocate 
jjie  other  people’s  down  trodden.  He  is  as  old  as  the  printing  press  and  as  fresh 
v  spring  poem.  To  have  met  a  modest  self-confessed  Veritas  is  better  than  to 
e  been  received  by  the  Queen.  Would  that  the  Sanctum  group  could  make  him 
p of  them.” 

i 

HE  Manager.  “  I  have  often  thought  1  would  take  up  philosophy  as  a  profession. 

but  I  never  could  make  a  beginning.  Now  there  was  the  time  the  Contributor, 
I  O’Brien,  and  myself,  salted  that  little  woman’s  mine  at  Smartsville.  Our 
jrts  were  all  in  the  right  place,  but  our  brains  were  in  a  bog.  The  Parson  was 
iing  that  no  good  action  was  ever  done  that  some  one  was  not  the  better  for  it. 
vever  whoever  received  the  benefit  in  this  case  1  know  the  Contributor  suffered, 
the  laugh  the  boys  had  on  him  beat  him  for  judge  in  Stanislaus  County.” 

The  Artist.  “  But  he  got  the  title  of  Judge,  if  he  did  lose  the  office.” 

The  Manager.  “Talk  about  trivial  things  being  impressed  on  your  memory.  I 
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can  see  it  all  as  though  it  happened  but  yesterday,  while  I  cannot  even  remej 
the  fee  I  paid  the  minister  that  married  me.  One  hot  summer  day  back  ill 
fifties  a  big,  strapping  fellow,  with  as  dainty  a  bit  of  a  wife  as  a  man  ever  cl; 
eyes  on,  clambered  out  of  the  old  Marysville  coach  at  Smartsville  and  moved 
little  cabin  over  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  very  next  morning  we  saw  her  s: 
in  her  cabin  door  with  her  big  blue  eyes  swimming  with  tears.  Some  of  the 
thought  the  husband  had  been  beating  her,  and  were  for  divorcing  them  thet 
there.  We  talked  it  over  all  the  forenoon  and  in  the  afternoon  the  little  w 
walked  down  to  the  store  and  asked  the  storekeeper  where  she  could  stake  a  t 
She  was  sobbing  like  her  poor  heart  would  break  as  she  told  him  her  husbandhad 
taken  with  rheumatism  and  could  n’t  move,  and  that  they  did  n’t  have  any  m 
She  thought  she  could  do  a  little  mining  alone  if  she  just  had  a  show.  We  all' 
to  give  her  a  little  dust,  but  her  eyes  snapped  so  they  dried  up  her  tears  whe 
thanked  us  and  said  she  was  no  beggar,  but  could  work  for  a  living. 

She  walked  straight  out  of  there  and  over  to  the  side  hill  and  staked  out  a 
on  a  piece  of  ground  that  was  as  barren  as  the  top  of  Ararat.  A  man  could  n’t 
found  color  there  if  he  had  gone  clean  through  to  China,  but  she  shoveled 
with  her  soft  little  hands  that  blistered  almost  as  soon  as  she  touched  the  handle 
then  cooled  them  in  the  water  while  she  washed  the  dirt.  Tim  and  the  rest 
felt  mighty  sorry  for  the  delicate  little  creature,  a-working  away  so  bravely  to 
port  herself  and  her  sick  husband,  so,  it  was  the  Contributor  who  thought  it  all 
we  slipped  around  that  night  and  salted  her  claim  pretty  heavy.  The  next  me 
we  all  sat  in  front  of  the  saloon  and  watched  her  work  out  her  first  pan  of  dus*: 
netted  somewhere  about  $200  in  coarse  gold,  and  she  felt  so  good  that  she  fella 
down  on  her  knees  and  thanked  the  good  Lord.  We  all  kind  of  choked  and  y 
our  eyes,  and  made  a  bee  line  for  the  bar.  The  little  woman  was  so  happll 
worked  away  so  cheerily  all  that  day  that  the  boys  could  n’t  help  giving  her  :1 
another  salting. 

“  The  husband,  a  nice,  patient  kind  of  a  chap,  kept  sick  for  weeks,  his  noble  1 
wife  kept  digging  and  working  away,  and  the  Contributor  and  the  rest  of  us  I 
salting  her  claim,  for  we  could  n’t  bear  to  think  of  her  disappointment  if  we  sm 
let  it  peter  out.  Our  own  claims  were  n’t  paying  any  too  well,  the  water  wash 
and  what  with  standing  around  and  watching  her  all  day,  we  made  so  little  tlj| 
was  n’t  very  long  till  she  had  pretty  nearly  all  the  dust  in  camp.  Finally,  whey 
found  her  claim  was  n’t  paying  and  her  husband  was  better,  she  decided  to  taka 
departure.  We  were  all  mighty  sorry  to  see  her  go  ;  for  she  was  a  bright  cljj 
little  creature,  and  as  pretty  as  a  picture.  The  sight  of  her  made  us  all  kind  cjf] 
ligious,  and  the  Contributor  had  collected  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  offj 
hundred  dollars  for  a  church.  But  with  her  went  our  yearning  after  a  parson! 
by  a  standing  vote  we  made  her  a  present  of  the  whole  collection.  During  thefe 
tion  it  was  told  that  the  Contributor  surreptiously  added  his  diamond  stud.” 

The  Contributor.  “  Regarding  which  my  memory  fails  me.” 

The  Manager.  “Our  divinity’s  husband  took  sick  again  at  Rough  and  Rel,a 
and  the  boys  there  salted  her  claim  until  she  broke  the  camp.  He  took  sick  agai. 
Boston  Ravine,  and  then  over  again  at  Selby  Flat,  and  I  think  he  carried  that  |« 
matism  into  and  all  the  gold  dust  out  of  every  camp  in  the  State.” 

The  Contributor.  Is  n’t  it  about  time  for  the  proof  ?  ” 

The  Office  Boy.  “  Proof.” 
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Mount  Ritter,  13,072  feet.  Height  of  Bake,  12,200  feet.  Banner  Peak,  13,000  feet. 

GLACIERS  OF  THE  NORTH  FORK  SAN  JOAQUIN  RIVER. 
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I.  THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN. 


EARLY  fifty  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  California 
by  the  American 
people,  and  yet  the 
story  of  its  scen¬ 
ery  has  remained 
3  only  half  told.  The 
scenic  portion  of 
State,  par  excellence ,  is  the  region  of 
:  Sierra  Nevada,  the  southern  half  of 
jch  constitutes  the  highest  mountain 
11  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
ftes,  and  exhibits  an  extensive  area  of 
ine  crest  of  a  grandeur  that  gives  it 
k  among  the  celebrated  mountain 
17 


ranges  of  the  world.  This  region  has 
been  called  the  Californian  Alps,  nor  is 
the  implied  comparison  an  unwarrantable 
one,  for  in  totality  of  scenic  value,  so  to 
speak,  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  in  the 
future,  the  Sierra  will  be  judged  superior 
to  the  European  Alps.  Certainly  there 
is  no  locality  in  the  central  portion  of  this 
continent  capable  of  producing  so  pro¬ 
found  an  impression  on  the  traveler  as  the 
mountains  of  Eastern  California. 

A  few  volumes  and  a  number  of  fugi¬ 
tive  magazine  articles  represent  all  that 
has  been  written  on  this  large  subject, 
and  these  deal  only  with  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  range.  In  the  child- 
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hood  of  the  State,  an  intelligent  legisla¬ 
ture  organized  the  Geological  Survey  of 
California,  the  subsequent  cutting  off  of 
which  in  the  prime  of  its  usefulness  was 
a  lasting  disgrace  to  our  people. 

The  Survey  died  in  harness,  however, 
for  before  its  demise  its  Chief,  Professor 
Josiah  Dwight  Whitney,  maintained  its 
vitality  from  his  own  private  resources 
until  the  larger  portion  of  the  field  work 
already  accomplished  had  been  published 
to  the  world.  The  single  volume  on 
geology  contained  the  first  reliable  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  some 
little  description  of  the  High  Sierra,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  portions  drained  by  the  Mer¬ 
ced,  the  South  Fork  of  the  King’s,  and 
the  Kern  River. 

This  was  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  At 


| 

I 
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about  the  same  time  Clarence  K 
member  of  the  Survey,  publishe 
“  Mountaineering  in  the  Sierra  Nev 
describing  in  a  more  popular  waJ 
with  a  delightful  admixture  of  ant 
and  adventure  several  of  the  loc 
treated  by  Whitney.  King’s  boot 
be  called  the  first  real  literature  o 
Sierra.  A  few  years  later  John  Mu; 
gan  publishing  in  this  magazine  and 
periodicals  his  very  poetical  descri] 
of  Yosemite  and  the  adjacent  moun 
and  still  later,  Mr.  J.  M.  Hutching 
his  book  “  In  the  Heart  of  the  Sie 
put  into  permanent  form  the  rich  : 
of  information — of  history  and  le 
anecdotes  and  statistics — that  he  hi 
cumulated  during  his  many  years; 
deuce  in  Yosemite.  This  is  pract 
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Mount  Ritter  and  Banner  Peak. 

SOURCES  OF  THE  MAIN  FORK  SAN  JOAQUIN  RIVER.  TAKEN  FROM  AN  ALTITUDE  OF  11,500  FEET.  | 

LOOKING  SOUTH  SOUTHEAST. 
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jjFIELD  NEAR  HEAD  OF  MONO  CREEK,  SOUTH  FORK 
rOAQUIN  RIVER.  HEIGHT  OF  PEAKS,  13,400  FEET. 
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I  Englishmen  and  English  women, 
lists  from  Boston  and  here  and  there, 
e  “done  ”  the  State,  visited  the  Yo- 
jite  Valley  and  added  their  little  dab 
brroborative  comment  on  the  wonders 


of  that  locality.  The  existence  above 
and  beyond  of  a  vast  domain  of  sublime 
scenery  of  which  this  Yosemite  was, 
geographically  at  least,  only  a  tiny  pro¬ 
vince,  apparently  was  never  dreamt  of 
by  these,  our  visitors. 

As  for  the  natives,  Heaven  forgive  us, 
but  we  have  been  an  unassthetical  peo¬ 
ple,  and  are  only  now  beginning  to  visit 
our  Yosemite,  let  alone  these  unknown 
alps.  Whitney’s  fervid  exhortations 
went  out  of  print  and  out  of  mind  ;  Muir’s 
really  valuable  work  was  mostly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  Yosemite  region,  —  and 
the  great  expanse  of  Californian  alps, 
with  its  yosemites,  its  canons,  gorges, 
falls,  lakes,  glaciers,  and  towering,  snow- 
clad  peaks,  slumbered  unmolested  and 
unthought  of  for  years  and  years.  Then, 
along  in  the  eighties,  residents  of  Fresno 
and  Visalia,  notably  Mr.  Lil  A.  Winchell, 
began  to  talk  about  the  great  canon  of 
the  South  Fork  of  King’s  River  and  to 
compare  it  with  Yosemite.  Mount  Whit¬ 
ney  also  attracted  some  attention  ;  it  was 
climbed  by  a  few  parties  each  year  ;  the 
fishing  in  the  Kern  was  a  drawing  card, 
and  altogether,  the  King’s  and  Kern 
Sierra  has  been  growing  steadily  more 
popular  with  adventurous  vacation  par¬ 
ties  from  the  Valley  towns.  Travel 
thither  from  more  distant  parts  of  the 


Southern  Flank  of  Mount  Goddard. 


Amphitheater  and  Frozen  Lake. 


SOURCE  OF  SOUTH  FORK  SAN  JOAOUIN  RIVER,  12,200  FEET. 
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A  Group  of  Mina 

SOUTHEASTERN  GLACIER  OF  MOUNT  RITTER.  TAKEN  FROM  AN  ALTITUDE  OF  13,000  FEET. 


State  was  also  stimulated  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  by  John  Muir  of  an  article  in  the 
Century  on  the  King’s  River  Canon. 

This  is  a  brief  history  of  general  ex¬ 
ploration  and  travel  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains,  up  to  the  time  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  in  this  city  of  the  Sierra  Club.  A 
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glance  at  the  accompanying  map 
show  how  large  a  portion  of  the 
has  been  neglected.  Leaving  out 
count  certain  parts  of  Tuolumne,  Tu 
and  Kern  counties,  which  have 
omitted  from  the  map  because  their 
ery  is  relatively  inferior,  it  may  be 
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I  SOURCES  MIDDLE  FORK  SAN  JOAQUIN  RIVER.  LOOKING  SOUTHEAST  FROM  AN  ALTITUDE  OF  13,000  FEET. 
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kt  almost  all  of  the  High  Sierra  of 
idera  and  Fresno  counties,  an  area  of 
out  twenty-five  thousand  square  miles, 
lined  by  the  San  Joaquin  and  the 
rthern  branches  of  the  King’s,  has 
mained  terra  incognita  to  the  outside 
jrld.  I  say  outside  world,  for  of  course 
e  topography  of  these  regions  is  fairly 
dl  known  to  certain  classes,  —  the 
eepherders,  and  that  picturesque  fra- 
rnity, .  the  professional  prospectors. 
ie  sheepherders  have  the  whole  west- 
n  slope  of  the  mountains  divided  off 
to  “ranges,”  which  are  subject  to 
rter  and  sale  as  though  they  were  per- 
nal  possessions  and  not  the  property 
the  government.  They  know  all  the 
sture  grounds,  have  made  rude  trails 
ereto  and  built  log  bridges  over  all  the 
rger  streams.  Yet  1  have  never  met  one 
ho  could  draw  an  intelligible  diagram 
the  geography  of  even  his  own  range, 
id  as  to  the  other  ranges  they  are  corn- 
only  densely  ignorant. 

On  the  published  State  and  county 
aps  this  territory  has  been  represented 
irtly  by  blank  spaces  and  partly  by  a 
/stem  of  streams.  Of  the  two,  the 
Dn-committal  policy  is  much  to  be  pre- 
■rred,  for  the  filled-in  portions,  or  the 
irveyed  townships  are  very  triumphs 
:  diagrammatical  mendacity.  Of  the 
'hole  area  of  the  High  Sierra  lying  be¬ 


tween  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  South 
Fork  of  the  King’s  River,  of  which  it  is 
the  purpose  of  these  articles  to  give  a 
general  description,  not  a  dozen  square 
miles  were  found  accurately  laid  down. 
The  topography  on  the  accompanying 
map  was  sketched  by  me  from  my  own 
observations.  Only  approximate  accu¬ 
racy  is  claimed  for  it.  A  well  equipped 
survey  alone  can  cope  with  the  rough¬ 
ness  and  intricacy  of  these  mountains, — 
a  survey  such  as  that  of  the  Federal 
Government.  This,  indeed,  may  now 
be  hoped  for,  since  the  whole  western 
slope  of  the  Southern  Sierra  has  been 
reserved  as  a  National  Park,  though  the 
people  of  the  State  do  not  seem  suffi¬ 
ciently  aware  of  this  gratifying  fact,  or 
at  least  sufficiently  interested  in  it,  even 
to  urge  upon  the  government  the 
necessity  of  protecting  this  new  park  in 
like  manner  as  the  Yosemite  Park.  It  is 
not  altogether  unnatural,  however,  that 
the  people  should  remain  indifferent  to 
the  preservation  of  a  property  of  the 
very  existence  of  which  they  are  pro¬ 
foundly  ignorant. 

In  size  the  second  river  in  California, 
in  importance  perhaps  the  first,  it  is 
curious  that  the  sources  of  the  San 
Joaquin  should  so  long  have  remained 
unknown.  Hundreds  of  thousands  living 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  or  riding 
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Ring  southeast  up  canon  of  south  fork  san  joa- 

|  JIN  RIVER  NEAR  ITS  HEAD.  ALTITUDE,  8,000  FEET. 

Jough  it  on  the  trains,  have  watched 
1  glittering  array  of  bristling  peaks 
iongst  which  the  river  rises.  Yet 
he  have  heeded  their  mute  invitation, 
jl  the  waters  that  are  the  very  life  of 
|  great  valley  gush  forth  from  glacial 
[leys  that  all  these  years  have  never 
j:n  trodden  by  human  feet.  Follow 
?  San  Joaquin  on  the  State  map  in  its 
irse  through  the  foothills  and  pine 
psts,  and  where  it  begins  to  branch 
jensively  in  the  High  Sierra  it  will  be 
|  n  suddenly  to  lose  all  continuity  and 
jiracter.  The  main  fork  curves 
iginatively  northward  and  patches  of 
great  South  Fork  alternate  with 
nk  squares  “  unsurveyed.” 


A  CRAG  OF  THE  SOUTH  FORK.  ALTITUDE,  10,000  FEET. 


The  San  Joaquin  flows  through  a  great 
depression  that  reaches  back  northeast¬ 
wardly  to  what  has  long  been  known  as 
the  Mammoth  Pass.  In  the  vicinity  of 
this  pass  the  larger  branches  of  the  river 
come  together.  The  main  stream  heads 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Ritter  Group  ; 
the  North  Fork,  headmg  just  south  of 
Mount  Lyell,  flows  sout,  ^ast  and  empties 
into  the  main  river  at  ut  fifteen  miles 
from  the  crest ;  the  Ch  ^uita  Joaquin, 
Jackass  Creek,  and  Granite  Creek,  take 


the  water  from  the  Merced  Divide  ;  Fish 
Creek,  flowing  through  a  Yosemite-like 
canon,  drains  the  crest  to  the  east,  and 
the  great  South  Fork,  bearing  the  drain¬ 
age  of  the  whole  crest  as  far  south  as 
the  King's  River,  empties  into  the  main 
stream  about  five  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  North  Fork. 

A  railroad  has  been  surveyed  up  this 
depression  of  the  Main  San  Joaquin, 
crossing  Mammoth  Pass  and  thence 
descending  to  the  desert.  A  competing 


| ECESS  OF  MONO  CREEK,  SOURCES  OF  THE  SOUTH  FORK 
|  SAN  JOAQUIN  RIVER.  ALTITUDE,  10,000  FEET. 
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scontinental  line  might  easily  be 
;  here  and  here  only,  for  southward 
:ches  “  the  highest  continuous  moun- 
wall  in  North  America/’  and  north- 

1  no  pass  occurs  lower  than  ten 
sand  feet  for  a  distance  of  sixty 
s. 

le  highest  sources  of  the  main  fork 

ae  San  Joaquin  are  the  snow  slopes 

pe  Ritter  Group.  As  viewed  from 

north  these  splendid  peaks,  which 

wer  thirteen  thousand  feet  high,  are 

to  form  the  culmination  of  the 

*a  in  this  locality,  and  the  termina- 

jof  the  lofty  ridge  by  which  they  are 

iected  with  the  Lyell  Group.  Little 

)ers  nestle  in  all  the  hollows  on  the 
■s 

hern  face  of  this  ridge,  and  about 
>r  and  Banner  Peak  alone  there  are 
less  than  six  of  these  diminutive 
s  of  ice.  In  this  region  it  would 
t  that  there  is  found  just  the  proper 
ion  of  altitude  to  latitude  for  the 
jitenance  of  residual  glaciers.  Farther 
p  the  altitude  is  insuificient ;  farther 
Ik  the  altitude  is  not  sufficiently 
jter  to  compensate  for  the  diminished 
lade,  and  the  snowfall,  therefore,  is 
'  heavy  enough  to  perpetuate  the 
ier  glaciers,  except  in  a  very  few 
unces,  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
tiers  are  spoken  of  by  travelers  as 
[existing  near  Mount  Whitney,  Mount 
Jiamson,  and  Mount  Barnard,  in  the 
pty  of  the  King’s-Kern  divide,  but 

2  possibly  are  only  snow-fields, 
jent  search,  however,  may  reveal 
y  residual  glaciers  among  the  higher 
:s  all  the  way  from  the  Ritter  Group 
e  Whitney  region. 

he  crest  about  Mount  Ritter  if  of 
1  imorphic  slate,  and  still  farther  south, 
he  vicinity  of  the  depression  of  the 
' abundant  evidences  of  former  vol- 
}>  action  are  found.  Lava  and  basalt, 
•  slate  of  all  kinds  and  colors  vie  with 
t  purity  of  the  granite  in  capturing  the 
)L.  xxvii — 36. 


admiration  of  the  traveler,  while  the 
picturesque  forms  which  these  alien 
rocks  assume  add  immeasurably  to  the 
richness  of  the  general  mountain  sculp¬ 
ture.  At  intervals  of  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  miles  these  igneous  and  sedimentary 
masses  darken  the  surface  of  the  range 
from  Lassen  Buttes  to  the  low  ridges  of 
Kern  County. 

Immediately  south  of  the  Ritter  Group 
the  ridge  is  broken  down  in  a  number  of 
fantastic  black  pinnacles,  called  the 
Minarets.  East  of  these  the  main  stream 
from  Mount  Ritter  curves  into  the  great 
depression,  and  on  the  west  flows  the 
North  Fork.  The  alpine  region  is  entered 
again  on  the  southern  side  of  the  depres¬ 
sion,  some  twenty  miles  from  the  Mina¬ 
rets.  The  Red  Slate  Peaks  are  the  out¬ 
posts  of  a  vast  array  of  peaks  and  mural 
ridges  that  is  maintained  uninterruptedly 
to  Mount  Whitney.  The  northern  third 
of  this  great  mass  of  crest  is  drained  by 
the  South  Fork  of  the  San  Joaquin,  of 
which  Mono  Creek  is  the  first  large 
tributary  as  we  ascend  the  river.  This 
stream  runs  back  to  the  axis  of  the  range 
by  a  nearly  uniform  gradient,  which 
thus  furnishes  an  ideal  route  across  the 
summits.  The  Mono  Creek  trail  is 
almost  such  a  route.  But  for  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  great  trough  of  the  South  Fork 
it  would  be  about  the  best  trail  over  the 
Southern  Sierra.  Starting  from  Bacon’s 
Meadow  at  the  end  of  the  Toll  House 
Road  from  Fresno  to  Big  Pine  Ridge,  it 
rises  over  the  billows  of  a  virgin 
coniferous  forest,  into  the  tamarack 
groves  and  meadows  of  the  plateau  over¬ 
looking  the  South  Fork.  Winding  down 
into  the  canon  to  a  good  ford,  or,  if  the 
season  be  a  late  one,  crossing  the  river 
at  Jackass  Bridge,  ten  miles  above,  the 
trail  ascends  out  of  the  gorge  to  Mono 
Creek,  and  makes  straight  for  the  crest, 
passing  at  first  through  a  finely  timbered, 
rolling  country,  then  into  beautiful  Ver- 
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milion  Valley,  —  the  Park,  as  the  sheep¬ 
men  call  it,  —  and  finally  into  the  Upper 
Canon.  Here  side  streams  enter  on 
either  hand  from  a  number  of  magnificent 
alpine  recesses  carved  in  the  solid  flank 
of  the  mountain.  North,  east,  and 
south,  the  traveler  is  shut  in  by  pinnacled 
walls  and  isolated  peaks  that  rise  five 
and  six  thousand  feet  above  him  to  an 
altitude  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  thou¬ 
sand  feet.  I  spent  four  days  circling 
about  among  these  recesses  of  Mono 
Creek,  plodding  up  the  steep  snow-slopes 
on  their  northern  faces,  over  jagged  walls 
and  down  into  gorges  only  to  climb  up 
again  and  over  into  others  deeper  and 
grander.  Each  evening  I  descended 
several  thousand  feet  to  the  juniper 
groves,  ate  my  supper,  and  walked  slowly 
around  the  fire  to  dry  my  wet  clothing, 
while  I  watched  the  alpine  glow  till  it 
died  on  the  higher  snow  fields. 

Bear  Creek  drains  the  next  section  of 
crest.  Its  alpine  features  are,  if  any¬ 
thing,  superior  to  those  of  Mono.  The 
higher  ramifications  of  the  creek,  after 
draining  many  snow-choked  gorges,  unite 
in  two  main  streams, which  break  through 
a  north  and  south  wall  that  forms  with 
the  Mono  divide  and  the  divide  of  the 
next  creek  a  quadrilateral  area  into 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pene¬ 
trate.  The  two  vents  that  discharge  the 
drainage  from  this  Garden  of  Rasselas 
are  merely  notches  torn  in  the  wall  by 
the  force  of  the  old  ice  and  the  later  tor¬ 
rents.  Their  sides  are  quite  perpend¬ 
icular  and  the  wall  elsewhere 'than  at 
the  vents  is,  1  believe,  quite  precipitous. 
As  viewed  from  the  Seven  Gables,  one 
of  the  peaks  that  rise  from  the  wall, — 
and  a  mountain  of  striking  and  unique 
form,— this  upper  Bear  Creek  region  is 
sublimely  spectacular.  Nowhere  in  the 
Sierra  have  I  seen  it  matched  in  utter 
wildness,  sternness,  and  desolation.  I 
can  fancy  several  hotels  —  perish  the 


thought  —  pitched  in  the  glacial  / 
just  in  front  of  the  wall  with  the  / 
The  most-used  path  of  the  many  , 
are  to  lead  from  these  Swiss-like  ejj 
will  ascend  the  Seven  Gables,  a f 
register  in  the  monumental  cairr 
on  its  summit  will  be  filled  with  erl 
scrawled  in  all  languages. 

Another  valley  of  future  hotels - 
masses  will  not  come  to  worshij 
cushions  are  ready  for  their  knees' 
that  of  the  Middle  Branch,  of  the  8 
Fork,  where,  a  thousand  feet  beh  \ 
highest  alps  of  the  San  Joaquin 
trees,  grass,  and  flowers,  birds,  and  j 
offer  one  of  those  remarkable  coitj 
that  everywhere  delight  the  travel; 
the  Sierra. 

The  North  and  Middle  branchesoj 
South  Fork  succeed  Bear  Creek,  i! 
journey  southward.  The  latter  [* 
true  head  of  the  San  Joaquin  River 
the  Evolution  Peaks,  as  I  have  ve.i 
to  name  them  for  the  sake  of  ideft 
tion,  amongst  which  it  heads,  ak 
noble  parents  of  a  noble  stream.  jVj 
Humphreys,  Mount  Darwin,  V 
Haeckel,  and  Mount  Wallace,  arealT 
fourteen  thousand  feet  high  ;  and  ;V 
Spencer,  Mount  Huxley,  Mount  F 
the  Hermit,  and  a  host  of  others,  ar 
little  inferior  to  them,  either  in  hefe 
in  striking  appearance.  Here  the  jr! 
reigns  supreme,  but  just  to  the  sout 
the  divide  between  the  King’s  aV 
San  Joaquin,  the  volcanic  and  h 
morphic  rock  appears  again,  weijjd 
dark,  like  a  line  between  day  and  jd 

The  space  of  a  volume  woijl 
needed  adequately  to  describe  ttfe 
of  the  San  Joaquin,  and  anotlk 
describe  those  of  the  King’s, 
course  of  every  little  tributary) 
separate  and  interesting  chapter  jr 
story.  The  poetic,  the  artistic,  j); 
scientific  mind  will  find  little  of  moifc 
in  the  Sierra.  To  say  that  the  lan  if 
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very  case  is  made  up  of  rock  and 
>  in  its  loftier  parts  and  of  forest 
meadow  in  its  lower  is  to  give  no 
/)f  the  wonderful  fertility  of  resource 
uted  by  Nature,  or  of  her  ingenuity 
vising  out  of  the  same  materials  an 
fte  variety  of  forms  and  effects.  It 
fly  the  dull  or  the  unloving  who  will 
1  tiresome  repetition;  though  it  must 
Emitted  that  the  sense  of  apprecia- 
|f  certain  kinds  of  mountain  scenery 
|en  a  matter  of  education.  Even 
|  no  other  rock  than  granite  is 
Jie  and  no  other  colors  than  the 
fee’s  gray,  the  white  of  the  snow, 
the  blue  of  the  lakes  and  the  sky, 
landscapes  are  as  varied  as  form 

fje  traveler  in  the  Sierra,  too,  need 
./ant  for  excitement.  Though  the 
I  of  the  ice  that  menace  the  Alpine 
|!jer  are  almost  entirely  absent,  he 


will  find  a  perfect  analogy  in  all  else 
pertaining  to  Alpine  travel  and  adven¬ 
ture.  Our  gorges  are  deeper  than  those 
of  the  Alps,  our  valleys  more  beautiful, 
our  peaks  as  lofty  and  precipitous,  and 
every  danger  -that  the  most  reckless 
pervert  could  sigh  for,  save  those  of  the 
ice,  may  be  encountered  without  much 
search.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence 
of  large  bodies  of  ice  and  snow  makes 
exploration  so  easy  and  safe  as  to  prac¬ 
tically  insure  to  the  moderately  cautious 
all  the  pleasures  and  benefits  of  true 
Alpine  life,  with  none  of  its  serious  dis¬ 
advantages.  For  those  who  love  ice 
and  snow  in  the  mass,  the  Alps  doubtless 
offer  superior  attractions,  but  those  who 
desire  a  great  variety  of  mountain 
scenery  in  an  air  the  mildness  and 
salubrity  of  which  are  almost  out  of  har¬ 
mony  with  the  region  it  bathes,  should 
go  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 

Theodore  S.  Solomons. 
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H  AIL,  orb  of  light,  celestial  torch  of  morn! 

Thy  pilgrimage  anew  begin  this  hour. 

Unloose  the  petals  of  each  sleeping  flower, 

And  with  thy  gold  the  hills  and  vales  adorn. 

Ride  on,  and  in  thy  splendor  do  not  scorn 

To  cast  thy  golden  shafts  in  every  bower, 

And  toilers  with  thy  matchless  wealth  endower. 
Ride  on," ride  on,  in  majesty  unborn 

Until  thy  birth  !  Bedeck  the  pine  trees’  tops, 
And  kiss  the  waters  of  the  glassy  lake  ; 

Awake  the  songsters  with  thy  rosy  light ; 

Nor  cease  until  the  nightly  shadow  drops 
Across  the  way,  and  then  reluctant  take 
A  glorified  departure  from  our  sight. 

Clifford  Trembly. 


I 
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OF  SAN  LORENZO,”  ETC.,  ETC. 

BOOK  II. 

case,  was  a  sot  and  utterly  urrV 
yet  there  were  others  to  consiqb: 
Chetwynd,  since  his  last  visit  it 
Francisco,  had  Jearned  to  consideijc 
In  Siberia,  on  the  frozen  steppes,; 
glacial  twilight  of  the  short  Y 
days,  he  had  found  ample  time  foj 
tion,  and  his  thoughts  had  taker;: 
departure.  Instead  of  radiating,  p 
erto,  toward  they  now  radiated  fm 
self,  and  the  difference  was  ver\| , 
ciable.  As  the  circle  of  his  synfr 
widened  he  allowed  his  fancy  to  Jf 

I 

I I 

! 


XII. 

HETWYND,  conscious 
of  his  weakness,  but 
relying  upon  his  own 
iron  will,  had  allowed 
himself  the  dangerous 
latitude  of  friendship. 
After  his  experience 
with  Edith  Darcy  the 
role  of  Paris  was  most 
offensive  in  his  eyes. 
Even  granting  that  Menelaus,  in  this 

‘Begun  in  August  Number,  1895. 
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i  Californian  pastures.  An  over¬ 
ring  desire  consumed  him  to  see 
!  once  more  and  note  the  issues  for 
r  evil  of  her  union  with  such  a  man 
Esmond.  When  this  desire  was 

V 

antly  gratified,  when  he  realized, 
^d  cavil,  that  the  marriage  had 
p  a  dismal  failure  he  ought,  unques- 
j'ily,  to  have  gone  his  way,  giving 
|tention  to  the  book  about  Siberia 
ilfilling  his  engagements  to  lecture 
cago  and  elsewhere.  But  a  sorrow- 
liosity  and  the  instincts  of  chivalry 
■d  him  to  the  feet  of  his  mistress, 
or  her  part,  welcomed  him  warmly 
house  ;  played  Chopin  to  him  ;  ran 
jnut  of  a  thousand  topics,  and  never 
oned  the  name  of  her  husband.  She 
juched  lightly  upon  her  illness,  and 
wnd,  with  the  perfect  sympathy  of 
[jr,  had  understood  its  significance, 
neasure  accurately  the  difference 
en  the  Chetwynd  of  1890  and  the 
oynd  of  1892,  the  change  in  his  out- 
man  must  be  considered.  He  was 
['*,  grimmer,  and  altogether  older, 
!he  flight  of  two  short  years  war- 
ji ;  his  step  had  lost  its  spring  ;  his 
1  portion  of  their  brilliance.  Hard- 
had  traced  deeper  lines  across  his 
brows,  and  the  rigors  of  an  Arctic 
e  had  thinned  his  cheeks. 

.on  need  rest,”  said  Helen,  in  her 
ncisive  tones. 

jijest,”  he  returned,  “is  as  hard  to 
?  happiness.  The  Christians  have 
|,t  both  are  only  to  be  found  in 
in.” 

leaven, —  I  am  tired  of  the  word. 

!  not  make  heaven  out  of  earth  ? 
If  it  can  be  done.  A  strong  man’s 
f?ence  might,  one  would  think,  com- 
fhe  task.  We  all  have  a  chance  of 
Jg  a  heaven  and  most  of  us  pass  it 
p  know  what  material  I  have  had 
tie  use  I  have  made  of  it.  It  is  not  a 
ft  that  1  care  to  discuss.  And  we 


women  are  cruelly  hampered.  Meta¬ 
phorically  speaking,  our  petticoats  are 
continually  staying  our  progress.  Our 
great  mistakes  in  life  are  chiefly  to  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  ignorance,  but  men 
cannot  plead  that  as  an  excuse  for  them¬ 
selves.  Take  yourself,  for  instance,  pet¬ 
ticoats  and  ignorance  have  not  hampered 
you.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Chetwynd,  you 
are  an  enigma  to  me.” 

“  Every  man  is  an  enigma  to  himself.” 

“  Most  men,”  she  continued,  lying 
back  in  the  soft  cushions  of  her  couch, 
and  speaking  slowly,  “hang  out  their 
bravest  bunting  to  the  world,  but  you 
prefer  to  flaunt  a  black  flag  in  the  faces  of 
your  friends.  Why  did  you  once  take 
such  very  particular  pains  to  make  me 
think  ill  of  you  ?  ” 

She  was  standing  upon  the  brink  of  the 
abyss,  but  like  her  father,  she  prided  her¬ 
self  upon  her  freedom  from  vertigo. 

“Your  question  provokes  another. 
Why,  taking  me  at  my  own  valuation,  as 
you  say,  a  low  one  ;  why  did  you  court  a 
renewal  of — ” 

“  Friendship,”  interrupted  Helen.  “  I 
can  count  you  as  a  friend,  Mr.  Chet¬ 
wynd  ?  ” 

“You  can  indeed.” 

“Friendship,”  said  Helen,  “  between 
man  and  woman  is  a  dainty  fabric  ;  easily 
soiled  and  torn.  Shall  we,  for  an  experi¬ 
ment,  try  and  keep  its  woof  intact,  and,” 

—  she  smiled, — “  forbear  mutually  to  ask 
ill-considered  questions  ?  ” 

“So  be  it,”  he  answered,  somewhat 
displeased  at  her  coolness.  There  was, 
however,  a  quality  about  it,  that  fascin¬ 
ated.  He  admired  pluck  and  presence  of 
mind,  but  Helen’s  intellectuality  argued 

—  so  he  reflected  —  a  certain  hardness  of 
heart,  a  bluntness  of  that  sensibility  which 
men  most  value  in  the  weaker  sex.  At 
her  express  wish  he  called  often  at  her 
house  and  they  met  continually  at  the 
houses  of  friends.  San  Francisco  is  so 
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small  and  the  persons  who  compose  the 
upper  crust  of  society  are  upon  such  in¬ 
conveniently  familiar  terms  with  each 
other  that  this  intimacy  naturally  begat 
some  gossip.  A  married  woman  in  Amer¬ 
ica  finds  the  orbit  of  her  flirtations  con¬ 
stricted.  She  has  not  the  license  of  her 
more  fortunate  sister  in  Paris  or  London, 
but  if  she  entertains  handsomely  and  is 
upon  good  terms  with  the  press  she  can 
do,  within  certain  limits,  what  she 
pleases.  The  editor  of  the  Hornet  may 
have  been  tempted  to  infuse  a  little 
venom  into  his  paragraphs,  but  he  prob¬ 
ably  remembered  that  passes  are  only 
issued  for  the  current  year  and  governed 
himself  accordingly.  It  pleased  Mrs.  Des¬ 
mond  to  sit  in  corners  with  Chetwynd 
and  to  play  the  piano  to  him.  It  pleased 
Chetwynd  to  hire  a  small  yacht  and 
make  up  select  water  parties.  It  pleased 
Hector  to  play  polo  at  Santa  Monica  and 
catch  yellow-tails  Off  Catalina  Island,  and 
take  unmentionable  misses  for  moonlight 
drives  in  his  tally-ho. 

Good-natured  ladies  with  indiscreet 
husbands  whispered  to  Helen  some  start¬ 
ling  stories  which  came  from  the  South, 
but  she  turned  to  her  kind  friends  an  in¬ 
different  ear. 

“I’m  really  delighted  to  hear,”  she 
said  at  a  very  swell  ladies’  luncheon, 
“that  Hector  is  enjoying  himself  away 
from  me.  I  have  pictured  him  torn  in 
two  between  love  and  duty.  His  love, 
you  know,  for  Santa  Monica,  where  1 
understand  he  is  quite  looked  up  to  as  a 
superior  being,  and  his  duty  to  me.” 

After  that  sally  she  was  unmolested. 

But  Hector  was  not  enjoying  himself  at 
Santa  Monica, —  quite  the  reverse.  He 
had  left  town  in  the  hope  of  washing  off 
those  carking  worries  which  defied  Roed- 
erer  and  the  best  French  cognac.  Care, 
his  doctor  had  suggested,  often  fattens  on 
brandy,  but  dislikes,  as  a  general  rule, 


I 

salt  water  and  plenty  of  polo.  Care 
ever,  in  Desmond’s  case  stood  her  j 
ing  bravely  and  made  herself  qi  i 
home  in  the  saddle.  To  tell  the 
Hector  was  furiously  jealous.  Be 
heard  of  the  piano-playing  and  the 
parties  at  Sausalito.  Some  of  his  fr« 
—  under  the  influence  of  strong  wa  e 
chaffed  him  openly.  The  women  h 
simpered  and  sympathized.  Both 
pathy  and  chaff  were  alike  unendu 
on  a  hygienic  diet.  Accordingly,  ig]i. 
the  commands  of  his  physician,  hu, 
menced  drinking  again,  harder  thar  j 
Polo  affords  an  excellent  excuse  fb 
absorption  of  juleps  and  iced  pure 
and  salt  water,  as  we  all  know,  lea|| 
odious  taste  in  the  mouth  for  w 
O.  P.  S.  Bourbon  is  an  amazing  to 
tive.  His  troubles  came  upon  him  n 
talions.  Cattle,  all  over  the  State:  ; 
selling  for  a  song  ;  his  sheep  or; ■ 
mond’s  Island  were  dying  of  disets 
hotel  of  his,  appraised  value,  $ico 
burned  to  the  ground,  uninsured  !  ■ 
He  made  a  confidant  of  Chris  QI 
who  had  shaken  quiet  Santa  Morn 
its  center  by  his  presence  and  exe: 
genius.  This  gentleman  had  abate 
the  classic  shades  of  Del  Monte  in  i 
spleen,  (due  to  the  presence  of  a  sa|b 
Italian  marquis,  who  had  the  bad  m 
introduce  and  lead  matinee  cotillfo 
but  the  sunshine  of  Santa  Monicj. 
chased  the  frowns  from  his  round,  |li 
face,  and  gloomy  thoughts  of  rejv 
were  put  to  flight  by  the  elaboration 
intricate  bathing  suit  figure  which 
danced  by  moonlight  on  the  sand - 
fuoco,  and  the  fame  of  which  fill|;C 
hotels.  Moreover,  he  made  the! 
chowder  in  the  world,  and  his  jo 
baked  in  sea-weed  were  the  desp 
amateur  cooks.  j, 

To  Chris,  Desmond  complained 
terly.  They  were  sitting  together 
the  sand,  smoking  cigarettes. 
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i won’t  stand  this  much  longer,”  he 
throwing  a  stone  at  a  wounded 
mot  which  fluttered,  with  broken 
along  the  edge  of  the  water, 
en  I  think  of  what  I’ve  done  for 
yoman.” 

ave  you  done  very  much,  Desmond? 
you,  I 've  a  very  sincere  liking  and 
let  for  your  wife.  Why,  man,  I 
|| ht  her  out,  and  danced  her  first  ger- 
:with  her.  1  ’d  stake  my  last  bean 
firs.  Desmond.  She ’s  a  chip  of  the 
lock.” 

You  ’ve  hit  it,  Chris.  She  takes  after 
fd  man,  damn  him.  She  looks  at  me 
as  he  does,  as  if  I  were  dirt.” 

Well,  Desmond,  you  did  come  from 
od,  you  know.”  (Chris  Candy’s 
j  were  as  mild  as  his  cigars.) 

She  is  n’t  a  bit  like  an  ordinary 
an.  She  won’t  kiss  and  be  friends. 
;irl  was  ever  loved  as  I  loved  her. 
re  we  were  engaged  I  could  n’t  eat.” 
You ’ve  made  up  for  it  since.” 

Dr  sleep,  or  enjoy  a  game  of  poker, 
s  the  craziest  fool  you  ever  saw.” 

:n  my  humble  opinion,  Desmond, 
are  a  crazy  fool  still.  Look  at  the 
you  goon.  Drinking,  gambling,  and 
e.  Do  you  expect  an  American 
an  to  stand  that  ?  ” 

She  drove  me  to  it.” 
t  don’t  believe  it.  Your  wife  is  too 

ifor  you,  dear  boy.  She  is  too  sen- 
to— ” 

Sold  as  a  frog,”  murmured  Des- 
d,  lighting  another  cigarette. 

She  is  too  sensible,  I  say,  to  play 
iineek,  submissive,  loving  wife.  That 
I’  played  out.  The  Amelia  Osborne 
iiofwomanisa  back  number.  Our 
y  siecle  wives  (Chris  was  a  bachelor) 
more  after  Becky  Sharp.  Not  that 
ppare  Mrs.  Desmond  to  Becky, — per- 
:he  thought.” 

Who  the  devil  is  Becky  Sharp  ?  1 

a  met  her.  Stick  to  the  text,  Chris. 


1  say  my  wife  never  sized  me  up  right. 
I’m  just  as  good  as  the  next  man.  I  pay 
my  way.  I  go  to  church.  I  subscribe 
handsomely  to  all  the  charities.” 

“  You  come  up  to  your  own  standard, 
no  doubt,  but  your  wife  won’t  accept 
that,  and  a  good  thing,  too.  1  should 
like,”  said  the  genial  Chris,  tracing  a 
true  lover’s  knot  in  the  sand,  I  should 
like  my  wife  to  set  a  high  standard  for 
me.  It  would  spur  me  on,  1  fancy,  to 
attain  to  it.  No,  no,  dear  boy,  Mrs. 
Desmond  has  sized  you  up  according  to 
your  deserts.  She ’s  not  going  to  worry 
herself  ugly  because  you ’ve  proved 
yourself  of  inferior  clay.  You ’ve  come 
to  me  with  a  tale  of  woe,  and  I  ’ll  give 
you  a  pointer.  I  ’m  older  than  you  and 
a  heap  wiser.  If  you  doubt  it,  ask  Billy, 
the  bartender.  He  will  tell  you  that  I 
always  know  when  to  quit,  and  you 
don’t.  Now  there  is  one  of  two  things 
for  you  to  do.  You  can  either  brace  up, 
like  a  man,  and  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  or 
you  can  go  to  the  bow-wows  coolly  with¬ 
out  making  an  absurd  fuss.  At  the  clip 
you ’ve  set  lately  I  give  you  one  year 
and  then  !  ”  He  pointed  expressively  to 
the  sand  at  their  feet. 

“  Pooh  !  I’m  as  strong  as  a  horse.  I 
could  pitch  you  into  the  sea  from  here, 
Chris,  and  V  ve  half  a  mind  to  do  it.  No 
one  gets  mad  with  you,  but  you ’ve  gone 
far  enough.” 

“1  say  you’ll  go  pop  one  of  these 
days.  Drink  has  laid  out  many  a  Her¬ 
cules.” 

Desmond  rose  to  his  feet  and  walked 
moodily  away.  He  had  asked  for  bread 
and  Chris,  the  volatile  Chris,  had  ten¬ 
dered  him  a  stone,  nay,  had  flung  it  at  his 
head.  Candy’s  friends,  their  name  was 
Legion,  spoke  of  him  disrespectfully  to 
his  face  and  behind  his  back.  Only  his 
enemies  gave  him  credit  for  the  rich 
common  sense  latent  beneath  the  veneer 
of  frivolity. 
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The  private  car  “Menominee”  sped 
eastward  through  the  smiling  corn  lands 
of  Nebraska,  and  in  its  wake  —  but  forty- 
eight  hours  behind  —  traveled  the  report 
of  Caleb  Haskins,  the  private  detective. 
The  secret  agent  had  prosecuted  his  in¬ 
quiries  faithfully  and  diligently,  but,  for 
a  season,  fruitlessly.  Miss  Stella  John¬ 
son,  despite  her  striking  personality, 
proved  an  unknown  quantity.  Chance, 
however,  perfidious  jade,  furnished  a  clew 
which  ultimately  gave  Mr.  Barrington  the 
information  he  sought. 

It  happened  —  fortunately  for  Caleb 
Haskins — that  our  old  friend,  the  histo¬ 
rian  Cassius  Quirk,  was  in  Los  Angeles. 
To  this  gentleman,  who  was  a  walking 
chronique  scandaleuse  with  the  memory  of 
Charmidas,  Mr.  Haskins  addressed  him¬ 
self.  Cassius  had  been  of  service  to  him 
in  the  past  and  the  agent  for  his  part  had 
furnished  the  reporter  with  more  than  one 
valuable  “  scoop.”  These  facts  smoothed 
the  way. 

“  Desmond  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Quirk,  who 
still  wore  frayed  linen  (he  had  a  mother 
to  support)  and  indecent  boots.  “  Why, 
certainly  I  know  Desmond.  You  mean 
the  son-in-law  of  Uncle  Rufus  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  Hector  Desmond.  He  owns  the 
Desmond  Block  and  the  Lord  knows  what 
besides.” 

“A  wine-drinking  sport,”  said  Cassius, 
winking  his  left  eye.  “  At  least  he  used 
to  be.  Jee  whillikins,  but  he  made  things 
hum  down  here,  but  he  did  it  on  the  quiet. 
“  Handsome  Hector,”  the  girls  called  him. 
Fresh  as  a  daisy.” 

“  Very  fresh,  so  I  understand,”  said 
Mr.  Haskins  gravely. 

“  One  of  the  boys,”  assented  Cassius, 
“  but  fond  of  the  girls.” 

“Surprising,  Charley,  ain’t  it,  that 
he  should  have  married  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Barrington  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  all.  Desmond  has  a  nice  little 
song  and  dance.” 


“  A  nice  little  what  ?  ” 

“  1  mean  he  impresses  people  favor ai 
Touch  of  the  blarney  without  the  bnj 
Reg’lar  lady  killer.  Sings  like  a  can;  t 

“  Lady  killer,”  repeated  Mr.  Has' 
thoughtfully.  “  I  don’t  like  that  bus: 5; 
Charley.” 

“You  ain’t  put  up  right  for  the  w>i 
said  Cassius  with  engaging  candor, 
deed  Mr.  Haskins  had  a  somewhat  r, 
nificant  presence.  He  limped  sligh 
carrying  a  bullet  in  his  left  leg  whicT, 
peded  locomotion,  and  his  hair  It 
there  was  of  it)  and  complexion  suggei 
ginger.  A  small  man,  without  a  s| 
man’s  self-assertion,  he  halted  th  c! 
life  unnoticed  save  upon  rare  occd 
when,  in  the  eyes  of  evil-doers,  he  | 
denly  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  ( 
ath. 

“Never  mind  me,”  replied  the  <!j 
tive  good-humoredly.  “Tell  me,  0 
ley,  did  n’t  I  once  hear  some  talk  il 
Desmond  and  a  dark-haired,  whitefl 
girl  ?  ” 

He  drew  his  bow  at  a  venture. ! 

1  ? 

banker  had  shrewdly  surmised  fron  1 
tor’s  manner  that  Stella  herself  migh 
the  girl  in  question.  Acting  upor 
hint  Mr.  Haskins  spoke. 

“  You  ’re  a  sharp  ’un,  you  are,’, 
Cassius  admiringly.  “  I  thought 
story  was  buried  away  down  deep  in 
lars.  Old  Benton,  who  used  to  edit 
Courier ,  got  the  facts  from  me.  I  tuiji 
to  the  racket  by  chance,  but  the  bu:|ii 
was  squared.” 

“  Dear  me,”  sighed  Haskins,  “jv 
is  there,  Charley,  that  you  don’t  kji 
I  wish  I ’d  met  you  before.  Say,  P 
you  eat  a  dozen  oysters  on  the: 
shell  ?  ” 

“Could  I?”  said  Cassius,  tap 
briskly  the  hypogastric  region.  “  L 
I,  Caleb  ?  Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  migfc 
done.” 

They  adjourned  to  a  quiet  restaur 
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|re  Mr.  Haskins  ordered  a  snug  meal 
|;wo.  Oysters,  a  tenderloin,  a  couple 
giottles  of  Pilsener,  and  a  crab  salad, 
lie  these  viands  were  disappearing 
Haskins  talked  upon  indifferent  top- 
i not  wishing  to  broach  what  was  up- 
nost  in  his  mind  until  the  vessel  was 
iy  to  receive  it  and,  so  to  speak, 
[icated. 

i  Charley,”  he  began,  when  Cassius 
fined  a  third  helping  of  crab  salad, 
lu  ’re  much  too  fly  to  fool  with.  I  ’m 
tjg  to  be  square  with  you  from  the  word 
I’  I  want  the  inside  history  of  that 
ftet  of  Desmond’s.  That ’s  what  1  ’m 
i?  for.  Now,  if  you  can  give  me  the 
|  facts  I  ’ll  take  particular  pains  to  give 
j,  some  day,  value  received.  More 
I  ’ll  pay  over  ten  per  cent  of  my  fee, 
jch  will  be  a  handsome  one.” 
i  There 's  no  reason,”  replied  Cassius 
pjghtfully ,  “  why  I  should  n’t  give  the 
Ip  away.  Benton  got  a  big  wad  for 
?ping  his  mouth  shut,  but  he  never 
[vied.  Not  a  nickel  did  I  get,  and 
kels  in  those  days  loomed  up  big  as 
cars  to  me.  To  be  honest  with  you, 
tleb,  I’d  like  to  make  a  little  turn, 
pies  are  tight  as  wax,  and  I  went  on  a 
er’s  note  and  had  to  pungle.  Yes,  sir, 
s  spondulicks  would  come  in  mighty 
idy,  but  the  facts,  Caleb,  as  you  were 
ring,  are  cold,  and  I  don’t  know  that  1 
fhtto  warm  ’em  up  again.  You  see,” 
i  expanded  his  chest  and  cocked  his 
:n,  “you  see,  Caleb,  I’m  on  pretty 
imate  terms  with  the  Barrington  fam- 

)  y 

Ar.  Haskins  laid  down  his  knife  and 
k  in  sheer  amazement. 

‘Now,  Charley,”  he  murmured  re- 
>achfully,  “that  don’t  go.” 

‘Butjt’s  a  fact,  all  the  same,”  re¬ 
ted  Mr.  Quirk.  “  Dick  Barrington  is 
r  friend,  my  personal  friend.  You  can 
t  that  down,  old  feller,  for  keeps, 
d  being  my  friend,  and  a  white  man, 


as  white  as  they  make  ’em,  by  golly,  and 
Handsome  Hector  being  his  brother-in- 
law,  I  propose  naturally  to  keep  my 
mouth  shut.” 

“But,”  cried  the  detective  eagerly, 
“  if  I  told  you,  Charley,  that  this  infor¬ 
mation  was  in  no  way  to  be  used  against 
Mr.  Desmond.  If  I  told  you,  and  I  will 
tell  you  because  I  know  you  won’t  give 
it  away,  that  Mr.  Barrington  himself 
wants  this  information,  —  what  then  ?  ” 

“  Why  then,”  cried  Cassius,  winking 
furiously,  “  you ’d  better  order  some  more 
beer  and  the  cigars  !  ” 

“The  story,”  said  Mr.  Quirk,  sucking 
contentedly  at  his  cigar,  and  speaking  by 
fits  and  starts,  “  ain’t  a  clean  one,  Caleb. 
It  ain’t  to  the  credit  of  Handsome  Hector, 
—  and  that  reminds  me  of  the  headline 
old  Benton  had  in  pickle  for  him.  Let 
me  see.  Yes,  yes,  1  have  it,  a  lovely  bit 
of  alliteration.  ‘  Hell  howling  for  Hector!  ’ 
Neat,  eh? — and  appropriate.  Benton 
had  quite  a  gift  for  headlines.  Why  l 
remember  one  he  — ” 

“  Charley,”  entreated  the  detective. 
“  Don’t  let  that  memory  of  yours  jump 
the  track.  I  can  only  keep  one  thing  in 
my  head  to  a  time.” 

“  Well,  sir,  at  that  time  I  was  on  the 
staff  of  Benton’s  paper,  and  boarded  just 
out  o’  town  with  some  people  of  the  name 
of  Ramage.  Mrs.  Ramage  was  on  the 
sick  list,  peaky  as  a  chicken  with  the 
gapes,  and  forever  complaining  like  Mrs. 
Gummidge,  but  she  must  have  been  in 
her  day  a  sparkler.  Ramage,  too,  was  a 
good  looking  man,  but  he ’d  lost  his  grip  : 
been  in  the  jug  for  embezzlement  and 
could  n’t  look  a  feller  square  in  the  eye. 
But  the  daughter  —  there  was  only  one 
child  —  by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet  she 
was  a  stunner.  Perhaps  you ’ve  seen 
her  ?  ” 

“No.” 

“  Caleb,  old  man,  she ’d  have  stirred 
your  sluggish  pulses  like  wine.  Miss 
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Ramage  was  a  stunner,  and  brainy,  too, 
with  a  memory  nearly  as  good  as  mine. 
I  don’t  know  exactly  how  she  and  hand¬ 
some  Hector  first  became  acquainted,  but 
pretty  soon  he  was  coming  regularly  to 
the  house  evenings,  and  making  himself 
solid  with  the  old  folks.  Singing  senti¬ 
mental  songs  to  Mrs.  Ramage  and  giving 
the  old  man  cigars.  That  was  one  of  the 
dirtiest  features  of  the  case.  He  went  to 
work  deliberately.  You  see,  Caleb,  there 
may  be  some  excuse  for  a  young  full- 
blooded  feller  makin’  up  to  a  pretty  girl, 
but  when  he  begins  by  blarneying  the 
mother  and  doping  the  father  with  a  view 
to  future  monkeyin’  with  the  girl,  why 
then  it ’s  tough.” 

Mr.  Haskins  shook  his  head  solemnly. 

“Charley,  you’re  a  slick  writer,  but 
I  tell  you  this  here  monkeyin’  with  inner- 
cent  females,  unless  legitimate  and  mat¬ 
rimonially  O.  K.,  ain’t  to  be  excused  on 
the  score  of  blooded  youth.  No,  sir.” 

“  Brayvo  !  ”  cried  the  historian,  apply¬ 
ing  himself  with  renewed  vigor  to  the 
Pilsener.  “  Brayvo,  Caleb  !  Bully  for 
you,  old  son  !  I  ’ll  admit  from  the  family 
man’s  point  of  view  it  ain’t  according  to 
Hoyle,  but  I  say  excuses  may  be  found 
for  the  sinners  and  it  would  n’t  do  for  me 
or  for  an  old  pachyderm  like  you  to 
throw  rocks  at  ’em, —  eh  ?  But  when  a 
feller  plots  and  plans  with  devilish  cun¬ 
ning  to  ruin  a  girl  who  thinks  him  first 
cousin  to  the  angel  Gabriel,  why  then, 
Caleb,  lynching,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
is  too  easy  a  death  for  him.” 

“  That’s  so,”  admitted  Mr.  Haskins. 
“  How  would  biling  tar  go?” 

“  First  rate,  Caleb  ;  but  wait  till  I  get 
through  and  then  think  of  something  even 
more  lingering,  as  the  Mikado  would  say. 
To  tell  the  truth,”  he  continued,  “  1  had 
my  eye  on  Hector  from  the  fall  of  the 
flag.  His  gait  did  n’t  suit  me  a  little  bit. 
He  did  n’t  trot  true  to  my  notion  and  his 
eye  was  wild.  But  Mrs.  Ramage  was 


; 

!l 

forever  singing  his  praises  and  one  i 
Ramage  comes  to  me.  ‘  Charley,  ' 
says,  ‘  I  understand  that  this  young  j 
mond  is  well  fixed.’  ‘  Yes,’  I  said,  ‘ 
father  ’ — this  thing  happened  just  b-d 
the  old  man  died —  *  owns  half  the  eai 
‘  D’  ye  think,’  says  Ramage,  ‘  tba 
could  stick  him  for,  say,  fifty  dollar;, 
be  repaid  with  interest?’  Caleb,  T 
there  1  had  an  inspiration.  I  knew  b 
Handsome  Hector  was  close  as  a  J 
with  his  coin.  I ’d  struck  him  myself  ! 
a  dollar,  just  one  dollar,  and  he  told  , 
to  go  to  Tophet.  ‘  Now/ — thinks  1,-j-l 
Ramage  gets  fifty  dollars  out  of  H<  c 
this  thing  is  serious  and  it’s  more  .1; 
likely  that  the  feller  will  pungl^,  bjf 
he  asks  for  five  hundred  at  one  lick  lj 
scare  him  to  death,  and  Hector  will  qii 
“  That  was  smart,”  said  Mr.  Has! 
approvingly.  “  I  did  n’t  give  youcr|| 
Charley,  for  being  able  to  calckilate  1. 
that.  Sech  work  is  perfessional.” 

“  ‘  If  I  were  you,  Mr.  Ramage,’  I  sa 
‘  I’d  ask  Desmond  for  a  clean  five  til 
dred.  That  will  straighten  out  jJ 
affairs  in  good  shape.  He  calls  hims 
your  friend.  Use  him.’ 

“  That  was  what  I  said,  Caleb,  xri 
the  best  of  motives,  but  I  wish  ins  e 
I’d  sewn  my  mouth  up.  For  Rania 
took  my  advice  and  —  ” 

“  He  never  got  the  money?”  cried' b 
Haskins,  his  small  eyes  aglow  withp 
citement. 

“Yes,”  replied  Cassius  gloomily,  jf 
got  the  cash.  A  miser  would  n’t  l, a 
begrudged  twice  that  sum  for  such 
sweet  morsel  as  Stella  Ramage. 
Caleb,  five  hundred  dollars  was  the  p|r 
Desmond  paid  for  a  girl  worth  a  milu< 
1  quit  boarding  with  the  Ramages  whp 
saw  the  trend  of  things  and  kn$w  tla 
could  n’t,  to  save  me,  put  a  spok| 
Hector’s  wheel,  but  I  got  the  facts  r| 
the  old  man.  He  died  at  the  Coijr 
Hospital,  and  just  before  his  call  carm 
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for  me.  It  seems  that  some  three 
I ths  after  I  left  Mrs.  Ramage  took  to 
[bed  and  died.  The  old  gentleman 
i  e  that  Stella  went  down  upon  her 

[s  and  asked  her  lover  for  the  money 
nd  her  mother  to  be  treated  by  some 
ialist  in  the  city,  but  he ’d  got  in  his 
ilish  work  and  wouldn't  put  up  a 
lei.  Mrs.  Ramage  died  easy,  slipped 
livable,  so  her  husband  said,  in  her 
and  in  ignorance  of  what  had  be- 
h  Stella.  And  now,  Caleb,  comes 
itueer  part  of  the  story.  As  soon  as 
rfuneral  was  over  Stella  tells  her 
|!r  all  and  he  naturally  went  crazy 
I  rage.  He  admitted  to  me  that  he . 
-fool  enough  to  think  that  Desmond 
:ed  to  marry  his  daughter,  and  that 
I  g  him  money,  he  did  n’t  like  to 
^inconvenient  questions.  Hector,  of 
(Be,  was  banking  on  that  very  thing, 
fiever,  the  old  chap  loads  up  a  Colt’s 
;;-five  caliber,  which  he  had  by  him, 
■claps  the  muzzle  of  it  against  Des- 
td’s  face.  ‘  Marry  my  girl,’  says  he, 

|  by  God,  I’ll  kill  ye.’  Well,  sir, 
jidsome  Hector  wilted  ;  went  to  pieces 
j swore  by  the  holy  poker  he’d  marry 
la.  But  the  girl  —  she  was  nervy, 
eb — would  n’t  have  him.  Told  him 
t  there  what  she  thought  of  him,  let 
have  it  right  and  left ;  and  Lord, 
<n  it  came  to  talking,  was  n’t  she  a 

I  alder  striker.  Ramage  said  that  when 
got  through  with  Handsome  Hector 
e  was  n’t  enough  man  left  in  him  to 
c  up  with  blotting  paper.  He  whined 
a  cur  and  slunk  from  the  house.  I’d 
to  have  snapped  him  off  with  a 
ak  just  then.  The  sta„rch  was  out  of 
),  you  bet,  and  the  swagger.” 
lr.  Quirk  once  more  applied  himself 
)he  beer.  He  prided  himself  upon  his 
'versational  powers,  and  felt  that  he 
1>  “  in  the  vein.”  Mr.  Haskins  made  a 
e  or  two,  and  ordered  twenty-five- 
t  cigars.  The  ordinary  brands — two 


for  a  quarter — were,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  not  quite  enough. 

“  Of  course,”  continued  Cassius,  “  I’ve 
only  the  word  of  Ramage  for  this  yarn, 
but  I  don’t  think  he  had  the  nerve  to  face 
his  Maker  with  a  lie  upon  his  lips,  and 
he  died  the  very  next  day.  Stella?  No 
1  don’t  know  what  became  of  her?  Des¬ 
mond  offered  her  money,  and  upon  my 
soul,  I  wonder  she  did  n’t  kill  him.  How¬ 
ever,  when  Ramage  was  under  ground  I 
began  to  study  over  his  reasons  for  tell¬ 
ing  me  the  story,  and  I  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that,  I  being  a  newspaper  man, 
he  wanted  me  to  hold  the  cuss  up  to  pub¬ 
lic  scorn.  So  I  told  Benton.  Green  of 
me,  was  n’t  it?  Of  course  Benton  hogged 
the  whole  thing  and  left  me  out.  That 
was  the  reason  1  quit  Los  Angeles;  and 
mother  being  at  Menlo,  I  was  glad  to  do 
odd  jobs  for  the  Enquirer.  It  all  turned 
out  for  the  best.  Here  I  am  now  on  the 
staff  of  the  biggest  daily  west  of  the 
Rockies,  and  making  a  name  for  myself, 
I  might  have  used  the  story,  but  I  de¬ 
cided  to  keep  it  to  myself.  It  has  n’t 
improved  with  age,  either,”  he  added 
with  a  smile,  “  I’ve  given  you,  Caleb, 
the  cold  facts.” 

More  talk  followed  and  more  beer 
flowed.  Finally  the  thirst  of  the  histor¬ 
ian  was  temporarily  slaked  and  the  two 
men  shook  hands  cordially  and  parted. 

“  I’m  under  the  biggest  obligations  to 
you,  Charley,”  said  Mr.  Haskins,  “  and 
when  the  fee  comes  I’ll  drop  you  a  line.” 

He  hobbled  to  his  hotel,  produced  from 
his  satchel  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  com¬ 
menced  his  report,  coloring  the  points  of 
the  narrative  with  pigments  supplied  by 
Cassius  which  imparted  a  still  more 
Stygian  hue  to  the  villain  of  the  story, 
the  honey-lipped  knave,  Desmond. 

The  following  morning  he  took  the  cars 
and  rolled  contentedly  back  to  the  metrop¬ 
olis.  Upon  arrival  he  learned,  to  his  dis¬ 
may ,  that  Rufus  Barrington  had  gone  East. 
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XIII. 

WHILE  Desmond  was  furnishing  mo¬ 
tive  power  to  the  tongues  of  the  good  gos¬ 
sips  of  San  Francisco,  Stella  Johnson,  after 
many  hours  of  painful  consideration,  had 
taken  a  somewhat  remarkable  step.  Re¬ 
markable,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  reader 
will  bear  in  mind  the  character  of  the 
woman.  She  was  possibly  one  of  the 
last  persons  in  the  world  to  abuse  the 
privilege  of  her  sex.  Change  of  mind 
was  odious  to  her.  She  had,  like  Tito 
Melemma,  a  talent  for  reticence,  a  talent 
which  tickled  agreeably  her  sense  of 
humor.  An  insinuating  silence  misleads 
inquisitive  folks  most  comically.  Nine 
women  out  of  ten  will  infer  more  from  a 
raised  eyebrow  than  they  could  deduce 
from  a  dozen  sentences.  At  the  hospital 
Stella  had  practised  assiduously  this  art. 
Her  smile  in  itself  was  a  three-volume 
romance,  and  her  frown  an  epic.  Both 
smile  and  frown  had  engrossed  unduly 
the  conversation  of  her  fellow  nurses, 
each  having  a  theory  of  her  own  con¬ 
structed  upon  the  frailest  evidence,  the 
testimony  of  facial  expression. 

But  Stella  had  another  side  of  her  char¬ 
acter.  Her  code  of  honor,  carefully  for¬ 
mulated,  was  iron  clad  as  Cato’s.  It 
might  be  her  whim  and  pleasure  to  throw 
dust  into  the  eyes  of  a  pack  of  inquisitive 
girls,  but  to  wilfully  deceive  a  loyal 
friend  was  another  matter.  The  warmth 
of  Helen’s  friendship  had  evoked  at  last 
a  response.  Recognizing  the  limitations 
of  her  (Helen’s)  nature,  to  wit e  quick 
temper,  passionate  prejudices,  an  almost 
morbid  intolerance  of  meanness  and  sen¬ 
suality,  and  a  headstrong  indifference  to 
the  censure  of  others,  she  had  learned  to 
love  and  admire  her  many  good  qualities, 
and  amongst  these  her  engaging  candor. 
Early  in  their  intimacy  the  thought  pre¬ 
sented  itself  that  this  friendship,  which 
had  ripened  on  her  part  so  slowly,  was 


likely  to  prove  a  sensitive  plant.  It  f 
thriven,  so  it  seemed  to  her,  in  the  ait 
cial  atmosphere  of  deception,  but  will 
it  bud  and  blow  under  natural  conditk  r 
It  was  true  that  Helen  had  repelled  ra 
than  invited  an  avowal  of  her  ill-do  r 
but  this  fact,  now  spurred  her  to  the  :t! 
fessional.  Accordingly  although  she 
missed  sadly  the  hope  of  plenary  abso 
tion  at  the  hand  of  her  friend  and  pat, 
ness,  she  decided  to  tell  her  frankly  f 
whole  wretched  story,  merely  suppry 
ing  the  name  of  Hector.  After  the  leB 
she  had  written  to  him  the  mentioi  i 
his  name  would  be  unwarrantable.  I 
Having  thus  decided,  she  seized  It) 
first  opportunity  and  recited  concisj-lj 
and  without  extenuation,  the  unvarnisr 
facts.  The  realism  of  these,  graphic  ill 
described  in  an  even,  monotonous  t(jn 
cannot  be  set  forth.  With  an  eye  too 
eternal  fitness  of  things  the  girl  lj 
selected  the  laboratory  for  a  confession, 
box ;  the  laboratory  with  its  wlit 
washed  walls,  its  bare  boards,  its  (u 
tainless  windows.  The  hard,  practc 
work-a-day  environment  gave  a  neu  r 
setting  to  the  story.  It  emphasized  ,:1 
immense  difference  between  speaker  |j 
listener  ;  it  suggested,  in  connection  wii 


Stella’s  severely  simple  dress,  the  stru 
gle  for  daily  bread  ;  it  threw  into  cold  r 


lief  the  well  defined  angles  of  poverty; 
suffering,  and  of  sin.  f 

She  stood,  like  a  prisoner  at  the  tfa 
her  head  slightly  inclined  and  her  h;ir 
upon  the  edge  of  the  table.  A  few  H 
away  Helen  sat,  rigidly  upright,  irj 
chair.  The  summer  sun  streamed  i ) 
the  room,  touching  with  prismatic  ti;i 
the  glassware  upon  the  shelves  and  trah 
muting  with  magic  rays  the  brass  of  jl 
instruments  into  gleaming  gold.  It  f  1 
also,  upon  the  stern  features  of  jl 
speaker,  accentuating  the  pallor  of 
cheeks  and  the  purple  lines  beneath 
eyes.  She  might  have  moved,  sure-,: 
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[jo  the  shadow  away  from  the  dazzling 
|re,  but  probably  she  courted  the 
l; it,  willing  that  it  should  shine  upon 
S',  and  if  it  were  possible,  bleach  her 

il. 

‘He  stripped  me,”  she  concluded  sor- 
vfully,  “of  my  self-respect.  He  left 
a  thing  of  shame,  set  apart  from  pure 
men,  branded  with  infamy.  He  has 
)bed  me,  I  suppose,  of  your  friendship 
the  friendship  of  others  like  you.” 
i  ‘  No,  no,”  cried  Helen,  springing  from 


j*  chair,  “  he  has  not  done  that,  Stella, 
iu  willfully  misinterpret  the  feeling  I 


ye  for  you.  Do  you  count  me  a  fair 
llather  friend  ?  If  you  do,  I  shall  find 
lard  to  forgive  you.  See,  I  can  kiss 
i  u  more  tenderly  than  I  could  have  done 
hour  since.  My  poor  Stella.” 


< 


You  are  a  noble  woman,  Mrs.  Des- 


[ind.” 

r“  I?”  she  laughed  scornfully.  “  I  no- 
| !  Why,  Stella,  if  I  were  truly  noble  I 
hid  forgive  and  pity  not  only  you  but 
;o  the  sorry  scrub  who  wronged  you. 
4t  for  him  I  have  nothing  but  hatred 
d  contempt.  It  is  extraordinary  to  me 
at  you  did  not  kill  him  with  your  own 
Ind.  Not  a  jury  in  the  West  would 
We  convicted  you.” 

“  I  intended  to  kill  him,”  admitted 
ella  slowly.  “When  he  begrudged 
e  few  paltry  dollars  which  might  have 
ved  my  mother’s  life  I  made  up  my 
ind  to  kill  him  as  soon  as  she  was  in  her 
'ave.  Sitting  beside  her  bed  at  night 
atching  the  insidious  progress  of  her 
sease,  I  thought  of  nothing  else.  In 
ncy  my  fingers  were  continually  at  his 
iroat,  strangling  the  life  he  valued  as  he 
ad  strangled  the  desire  of  life  in  me. 
ill  him?  I  could  have  killed  him  a 
lousand  times.” 

‘‘  What  prevented  you?” 

“  Hysteria,”  said  the  girl  curtly.  “  My 
liserable  body  over-powered  my  will, 
iter  the  funeral  I  broke  down.  1  had 


fasted  for  days,  for  a  week  I  had  not 
slept  a  full  hour,  for  a  month  I  had  suf¬ 
fered  the  tortures  of  neuralgia.  Yes,  I 
broke  down  like  any  other  girl,  and 
sobbed  out  my  story  to  father.  No  need 
then  for  me  to  think  of  killing.  But,  as 
1  told  you,  he— he  offered  to  marry  me, 
and  that  stayed  father’s  hand.” 

“  Your  father  was  wrong,”  said  Helen 
savagely.  “  Such  men  are  not  fit  to  be 
at  large.  Have  you  kept  track  of  him?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Has  he  done  more  mischief?” 

“  I  fear  so.” 

“  Exactly.  He  is  at  once  a  menace 
and  a  disgrace  to  society.  You  say  he  is 
rich,  young,  handsome.  Probably  he  has 
married?” 

“  Yes,  he  has  married.” 

“  His  wife,”  said  Helen  with  a  harsh 
laugh,  “  is  to  be  envied.  Of  course  he 
married  her  under  false  pretenses.  Your 
little  story,  for  instance,  was  not  sub¬ 
mitted  to  her  together  with  the  engage¬ 
ment  ring.  Why,  the  man  should  hang 
high  as  Haman,  a  scarecrow  to  other 
birds  of  prey,  but,  Stella,” — her  voice 
softened  delightfully, — “  I’m  forgetting 
you  in  my  indignation.  So  you  really 
thought  that  this  would  sever  our  friend¬ 
ship?  Foolish  girl.  It  has  rather 
cemented  it.  Had  you  married  this  man 
when  to  save  his  worthless  life  he  was 
willing  to  make  you  his  wife,  then,  my 
dear,  I  should  have  despised  you.” 

Stella  for  answer  bent  her  head  and 
kissed  Helen’s  hand. 

“I  despise  myself,”  continued  Helen. 
“  I  married  a  man,  knowing  that  the  love 
and  respect  which  a  wife  should  accord 
her  husband  could  never  be  his.  But  he 
loved  me,  my  body,  that  is  to  say,  and 
his  passion  made  a  brave  showing.” 

A  few  days  later,  their  relations  be¬ 
coming  hourly  more  confidential,  Stella 
suggested  divorce  as  a  drastic  remedy. 
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“  I’m  too  proud,”  said  she,  “  to  do 
that,  and  he  will  not  try  to  divorce  me 
and  with  me  this  house  and  his  position 
in  society.  No,  no,  the  farce  must  be 
played  out  to  its  ignoble  end.  I  could 
not  drag  my  troubles  in  the  ooze  of  the 
courts  and  Mr.  Desmond” — the  scorn  in 
her  voice  was  indescribable — “  will  never 
forget  that  he  is  the  son-in-law  of  Rufus 
Barrington.  Before  he  went  to  Santa 
Monica  his  absurd  jealousy  prompted  him 
to  speak  of  his  rights.  Of  course  I 
laughed  in  his  face.  Stella,  you  and  I 
have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  men,  but 
our  suffering  has  been  deserved.  We 
cannot  ignore  that.  But  the  salt  of  life 
has  not  lost  its  savor.  I’m  intensely  in¬ 
terested  in  others.  Not  the  hum-drum 
kind,  but  men  and  women  who  have  suf¬ 
fered  and  are  strong.  I  admire  strength. 
There  is  Mr.  Chetwynd.  What  do  you 
think  of  him?” 

“  I  have  only  seen  him  once  or  twice. 
I  heard  him  lecture.  He  impressed  me 
as  a  very  strong  man  with  a  tremendous 
grip  upon  himself.” 

“  He  has  more  self-control  than  usually 
falls  to  the  lot  of  a  man.  Men  are  poor 
creatures  when  it  comes  to  governing 
themselves.  A  school  girl  could  give 
many  a  gray-beard  lessons  in  the  art  of 
choking  down  the  baser  instincts.  Mr. 
Chetwynd,  as  you  say,  is  a  strong  man, 
but  the  strongest  men  have  their 
moments  of  weakness.  I  never  see  a 
caged  tiger  but  I  wonder  what  he  would 
do  if  he  were  loose.” 

“Some  women  loose  the  tiger,”  said 
Stella.  “  It ’s  a  dangerous  experiment.” 

“  1  think  I  could  keep  my  head,”  said 
Helen  proudly. 

Her  thoughts  wandered  afield.  Chet¬ 
wynd,  of  late,  had  seemed  to  shun  her. 
In  a  thousand  ways,  only  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  a  woman,  he  had  given  her  to 
understand  that  their  frequent  meetings 
for  him  were  a  source  of  pain  rather  than 


■ 

1 1 

pleasure.  She  had  imperiously  igric| 
this.  That  he  loved  her  was  be/j< 
question.  That  his  love  would  rj 
find  audible  expression  was  not  so'1! 
tain.  They  met,  as  men  cunning! 
fence  meet  daily  in  a  salle  d  ’armes,  e 
respecting  and  admiring  the  skill  o:  1 
other.  To  Helen  these  meetings  \\ 
inexpressibly  fascinating.  Sure  of  1 
self  she  accepted  gladly  the  intelle: 
pleasure  of  Chetwynd’s  society, 
heart — so  she  told  herself — was  ce> 
and  the  baser,  physical  part  of  her  nj.lj 
under  control.  1 

It  never  occurred  to  her  that  in  sik 
case  no  parallel  can  exist  between  a  r 
and  a  woman,  and  it  annoyed  her  tonj 
the  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of 
man.  It  argued  weakness,  and 
she  admired  in  Chetwynd  was 
strength.  Only  the  day  before  he  I 
spoken  of  his  publishers  and  the  impel 
tive  necessity  of  a  trip  East  to  launch  | 
new  book,  now  almost  completed. 

“  Let  your  publishers  see  it  three 
the  press,”  she  had  suggested.  j  j 
“  Impossible.” 

“  Then  throw  it  into  the  bay.”  ! 
He  frowned  and  made  no  reply.  Sqn 
times  her  flippancy  distressed  him.  :S 
was  not  serious,  he  was  aware,  in  1 
suggestion.  On  the  contrary  she  T 
taken  the  keenest  interest  in  his  m^.r 
script,  listening  delightedly  to  the  > 
tions  he  had  read  aloud,  and  suggest 
some  notable  improvements.  Her  dr 
cal  faculty  was  well  trained  and  her  cp 
ments  upon  certain  hastily  written  |> 
tions  unpleasantly  caustic.  On  the  sej) 
therefore,  of  indifference  to  his  fam  ■ 
an  author  he  had  no  complaint  to  mil 
But  he  had  recognized  in  her  an  elenjf 
of  selfishness  which,  although  he  rrn 
allowance  for  it,  disturbed  him.  ‘ V 
course  she  is  selfish,”  he  thought,  “jt 
amazing  thing  is  that  she  can  const- 
others  at  all  after  such  an  experiencf? 
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[  had  remarked,  however,  that  her  con- 
i  ration  for  others  was  rather  circum- 
bed  by  the  horizon  of  her  own  sym- 
lies  and  tastes.  Hum-drum  folk  — 

:  he  had  told  Stella  —  were  not  to  her 
j  ig.  Since  her  return  home  she  had 
[  t  and  equipped  an  extra  ward  in  the 
lean's  Hospital.  She  had  again  and 
I  in  placed  herself  and  her  carriage  at 
disposal  of  some  sickly,  anaemic  soul 
‘)se  only  claim  to  her  kindness  was  an 
ence  of  red  blood  corpuscles.  When 
[baled  to  by  other  charitable  organiza- 
s  she  would  subscribe  a  small  sum, 

J  if  pressed,  reply  with  a  smile,  “  I  am 
interested  in  your  work,  you  know.  I 
jvhat  I  can  for  women  and  children, 
it  is  my  line.  Good  morning.” 

Vhile  Helen  was  sitting  absorbed  in 
jght,  Stella  had  resumed  the  daily 
j  k  of  the  laboratory.  She  was  accus¬ 
ed  to  her  friend’s  fits  of  abstraction. 
;;uch  times  she  knew,  with  an  inward 

I  lie,  that  the  study  of  the  inorganic  was 
ged  in  a  livelier  interest  in  the  animal 
gdom.  Helen’s  mental  aberrations 
used  her  not  a  little.  Her  enthusiasm, 
instance,  on  the  subject  of  microscopy 
5  certainly  waning.  Half  of  the  morn- 
she  devoted  to  science  and  the  other 
f  to  art.  “  I  must  not  neglect  Chopin,” 
said  apologetically,  some  ten  days 
px  the  microscope  arrived,  “and  my 
ernoons,  of  course,  belong  to  my 
|nds.” 

Stella  smiled  discreetly  and  continued 
I'  experiments.  She  liked  her  patron- 
L  none  the  less  because  she  had  other 
jerests  in  life.  She  herself  worked 
lay  morning,  noon,  and  night,  begrudg- 
,  the  hours  spent  at  table,  in  exercise, 
ji  in  sleep.  But  she  always  looked 
fenly  forward  to  seeing  Helen  in  the 
(Oratory.  Her  very  presence,  in  the 
latest  of  tailor  gowns,  revitalized  her 

f 

prgies,  and  her  silvery  laugh  was  a  pos- 
/e  tonic.  Had  the  two  women  been 


thrown  continually  together  their  pleas¬ 
ure  in  each  other’s  society  might  have 
been  impaired. 

Stella  was  experimenting  with  vegeta¬ 
ble  poisons;  applying  to  them — under 
the  powerful  lenses  of  the  microscope  - — 
the  most  delicate  tests.  From  analyzing 
all  the  groceries  in  the  house,  Helen  and 
she  had  proceeded  by  easy  steps  to  the 
field  of  toxicology.  “  Almost  an  undis¬ 
covered  country,”  said  Stella,  as  they 
entered  it ;  and  the  phrase  commended 
itself  to  Helen.  Anything  or  anybody 
that  whetted  her  curiosity  appealed  to  her 
strongly. 

The  girl,  as  she  worked,  hummed  softly 
the  lilt  of  a  song.  She  was  feeling  al¬ 
most  happy,  light-hearted  with  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  an  intolerable  burden  re¬ 
moved.  Her  singing  aroused  Helen. 

“Well,”  she  said  suddenly,  in  her 
usual  sprightly  tone,  “  have  you  come  to 
any  decision  about  the  tiger.  One  would 
like  to  see,  not  to  feel,  his  claws, —  eh  ?” 

“  Tigers  are  very  interesting,  no 
doubt,”  said  Stella,  “  but  I ’m  giving  my 
attention  this  morning  to  toad-stools.  Do 
you  see  this  sirup?”  She  held  up  a 
small  bottle  with  an  air  of  triumph. 

Helen  looked  at  it  with  interest. 

“  I  have  just  isolated  that.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  alkaloids  known  to 
chemists,  and  it  leaves  no  trace  in  the 
human  system.  1  have  tried  again  and 
again  and  always  failed.  The  German 
method  would  not  work  with  me,  so  I  in¬ 
vented  one  of  my  own,  and  see  the  result. 
This  will  surprise  Doctor  Fortescue.” 

“  And  its  name,  Stella  ?  ” 

“  Muscarine.  The  active,  poisonous 
principle  of  the  fly  fungus,  Agaricus  mus- 
caria.  I  found  lots  of  them  in  Golden 
Gate  Park.  You  know  the  Czar  Alexis 
died  from  eating  it.” 

“Stella,  you  have  an  awful  power! 
These  vegetable  poisons  are  terrible 
things.” 
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“  Knowledge  of  them  is  confined  to  the 
few,  and  ultimately,  I  believe,  science 
will  find  tests  for  them  all  and  take  away 
their  danger.  That  is  what  fascinates 
me.  If  I  could  find  some  of  these  tests,  I 
should  be  famous.’ ’ 

“  Tell  me  more  about  muscarine.” 

“  The  fungus,”  said  Stella,  laying 
down  the  bottle  and  picking  up  a  speci¬ 
men,  “properly  prepared  produces  in¬ 
toxication.  Its  physiological  effects  are 
identical  with  those  of  acute  alcoholism. 
The  Tartars  use  it  for  that  purpose.” 

“I  shall  express  some  to  Mr.  Des¬ 
mond,”  remarked  Helen.  “  Go  on.” 

Stella  obeyed.  Upon  the  subject  of 
poisons  she  proved  a  very  mine  of  infor¬ 
mation. 

“  How  much  you  know,”  sighed  Helen. 

“  I  have  worked  hard,”  said  the  girl 
proudly,  “  and  my  memory  is  good.” 

“So  is  mine,  Stella  ;  but,  as  Papa  says, 
I  scatter  too  much.  And  1  only  remem¬ 
ber  the  things  that  interest  me.  Now  I 
can  repeat  what  you  have  told  me  about 
this  muscarine-almost  word  for  word,  be¬ 
cause  its  subtle  qualities  appeal  to  my 
imagination,  but  I  couldn’t  run  over  the 
names  of  the  metals  which  I  tried  to 
memorize  only  last  week.  Yttrium,  for 
instance.  Is  it  possible  to  enthuse  over 
Yttrium  ?  No.  Then  why  burden  the 
memory  with  its  name  ?  But  muscarine, 
—  what  strange  fancies  the  poison  evokes. 
I  daresay  some  modern  Brinvilliers  will 
use  it, —  perhaps  is  using  it  now, —  with 
deadly  effect.” 

Stella  smiled  as  she  rattled  on. 

“After  all,  Mrs.  Desmond,  my  toad¬ 
stools  are  stronger  than  your  tigers.” 

“  Ah,  the  tigers  !  Mr.  Chetwynd  re¬ 
minds  me  something  of  a  tiger.  He  has 
the  queerest  look  in  his  eyes  at  times. 
He  has  never  been  tamed.  His  claws  are 
not  cut.  Stella,  I  must  see  those  claws, 
just  once.” 


“  How  queerly  you  talk  at  times. 

“  I  feel  queer  at  times,”  retorted  1 
“  I  rebel  against  the  commonplace, 
are  all  so  dull  here  in  San  Francisco.! 
rot,  like  the  ‘  fat  weed.’  I  suppose  ,j 
women  feel  as  I  do  an  intolerable  av| 
to  the  conventionalities  when  the  cc 
tionalities  tread  too  closely  on  the 
clinations.  It ’s  the  savage  croppir 
The  point  at  issue  with  me  is  hcji" 
may  we  trust  these  aboriginal  ins  i- 
I  have  absolute  faith  in  myself,  of  chi 
Liberty,  in  my  case,  would  never  ( 
erate  into  license.” 

Stella  winced.  In  her  gay  though 
ness  Helen  had  stabbed  her  to  the  i 
“  My  dear,”  she  continued  in  the  g! 
est  distress,  putting  her  hand  upon 
girl's  shoulder.  “  Forgive  me. 
speaking  at  random.  I  wouldn’t 
your  feelings  for  the  world.” 

“  License,”  said  Stella  steadily 
the  case  of  a  young  woman  is  almc,>| 
necessary  corollary  of  liberty.  Wf 
should  be  so  I  cannot  tell,  but  my  e 


rience  is  this :  the  aboriginal  instinct 


you  call  them,  must  be  repressed,  c  i< 
down,  strangled.  I  held  my  head  a 
as  any  girl.  I  was  confident  that  i 
no  circumstances  would  I  forget  what 
due  to  myself,  my  better  self.  A 
asked  myself  this  very  question  of  \j( 
How  far  can  1  go  ?  The  woman  wh<i 
that  question  has  already  gone  too  t 
“  Possibly.  But  life  would  be  ah 
affair  if  we  only  trod  the  beaten  pal: 
am  not  afraid  of  the  jungle.” 

The  door  opened  and  the  discree^ 
ler  presented  a  card  upon  a  salver,  j 
“Mr.  Chetwynd,  Ma’am,”  he  i 
mured  respectfully.  “  In  the  libr;i 


When  the  door  had  closed  behind 
portly  servitor  Helen  turned. 

“The  tiger  is  caged,”  she  said: 
her  gayest  laugh.  “  Shall  I  examiif 
claws  ?  ” 

Horace  Annesley  Hack! 
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II.  JOSEPH  D.  STRONG,  JR. 

riety  is  not  only  in  handling  and  tech¬ 
nique,  but  in  subjects  also.  To  prove 
this,  it  needs  only  to  glance  over  the 
illustrations  of  the  present  article  and  to 
compare  them  with  the  work  of  Raschen, 
Robinson,  or  Miss  Withrow,  as  shown  in 
late  numbers  of  the  OVERLAND. 

The  South  Seas  have  been  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  most  of  Mr.  Strong’s  work,  so  far 
as  it  is  not  just  portrait  painting,  and  the 
opportunities  he  has  had  of  putting  the 
dreamy  life  of  the  tropics  on  his  canvases 
have  not  been  neglected.  His  studio  is 


DECIDED  variety  in  the  work 
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a  strange  mingling  of  Samoa  and  San 
Francisco.  Savage  chiefs  look  at  the 
visitor  from  its  walls.  Palms  and  tropic 
sunsets,  and  the  deep  blue  of  the  equa¬ 
torial  ocean,  give  color  to  the  room,  and 
yet  all  among  them  are  the  familiar  faces 
of  Mr.  Strong’s  present  day  sitters, 
painted  with  a  full  brush  and  a  clean 
stroke  that  causes  the  face  to  stand  out 
boldly  from  the  canvas. 

Figure  painting  is  Mr.  Strong’s  best 


MISS  RITA  KEENE.  PORTRAIT  IN  OILS. 


MISS  RUTH  ROBERTSON.  PORTRAIT  IN 


hold  and  portraits  his  choice  of  su 
available  in  modern  life,  especially 
portraits  that  can  be  made  true  char 
studies,  full  of  strength  rather  th«r 
beauty.  These  he  likes  to  paint  as  r 
idly  as  the  patience  of  the  sitter  will  f 
mit,  objecting  much  to  the  piece  \b 
necessary  when  at  least  the  whole  iju 
is  not  gone  over  at  a  sitting. 

He  was  born  in  Bridgeport,  Conn!? 
cut,  of  a  family  of  brothers  and  sijt 
that  have  all  shown  much  artistic  tjs 
inheritance  from  their  mother.  I  \ 


an 


sister,  Elizabeth  Strong,  is  the 
known  of  these.  When  he  was  two  y|e 

old  he  was  taken  to  Honolulu,  wH 

■ 1 

his  father,  a  Congregational  clergyip 
became  pastor  of  the  Fort  Street  Chijr 
After  six  years  of  these  earliest  im|ij 
sions  of  tropical  life,  the  boy  wasbrojij 
to  San  Francisco  and  at  ten  went  bajS 
Connecticut  where  he  stayed  six  y<M 
On  his  return  to  San  Francisco,  aj 
age  of  sixteen,  he  began  to  attract  ajt. 
tion  by  portrait  work  ;  for  the  boyjlj 
always  had  a  taste  for  drawing,  and  |rj 


MR.  JAMES  HAMILTON.  PORTRAIT  IN  OILS 


A  WELL  KNOWN  MUNICH  MODEL.  SKETCH  IN  OILS. 


nine  years  of  age  had  had  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  be  a  painter.  His  artistic  taste 
was  nourished  and  given  bent  by  an  inti¬ 
macy  with  Toby  Rosenthal  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Rosenthal  had  then  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  Munich  and  was  at  work  on 
the  canvases  that  gave  him  his  early 
fame,  and  the  younger  painter  was  a 
daily  visitor  to  his  studio.  Of  course 
Rosenthal  sang  the  praises  of  Munich  and 
its  art  opportunities,  and  thus  fired  young 
Strong  with  an  ambition  to  go  there.  He 
continued  his  work,  doing  a  notable  por¬ 
trait  of  Hon.  J.  West  Martin  at  this  time, 
and  soon  had  so  demonstrated  his  powers, 
that  certain  wealthy  friends  were  willing 
to  back  him  in  his  wish  for  a  course  of 
study  abroad. 

In  1872,  just  at  the  close  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  Strong  went  to  Munich. 
All  Germany  was  alive  with  the  patriotic 
flush  of  triumph,  and  her  artists  were 
aglow  with  the  same  spirit  and  showed 
it  in  their  work.  Carl  Piloty  was  Strong’s 
chief  instructor,  and  Wagner,  whose 
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us  Chariot  Race  has  delighted  the 
3,  was  another.  Strong  remained  at 
ch  four  or  five  years,  gaining  in 
:ic  stature  from  the  instructions  of 
i  teachers  and  from  the  study  of  the 
lasters,  which  is  peculiarly  encour- 
at  Munich. 


they  appeared  in  the  photograph  and 
showed  how  he  was  aiming  at  the  same 
method  in  his  work. 

“  Painters  in  the  old  days  did  not  have 
anything  to  worry  about.  There  was 
some  respect  for  art  in  those  days.  The 
painter  did  not  have  to  paint  his  portrait 
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MR.  HUGH  M.  BURKE.  PORTRAIT  IN  OILS. 


st  the  other  day  when  1  visited  his 
0  1  found  him  painting  a  portrait  of 
ttle  nephew.  On  the  table  was  one 
ie  fine  Braun  photographs  of  a  Van 
<■  portrait,  and  he  called  my  atten- 
to  the  handling  and  brush  strokes  as 


to  suit  the  whim  of  the  patron,  who  was 
liable  to  come  for  another  sitting  with  a 
new  style  of  collar  on,  and  explain  that 
the  fashion  had  changed  and  want  the 
portrait  altered  accordingly.” 

About  six  years  after  Mr.  Strong’s  re- 


LAUNCHING  FROM  SOPHIA  ISLAND.  WASH  DRAWING. 

This  Island  belongs  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Moors,  and  lies  between  the  Samoan  and  Gilbert  Groups. 


MOUNT  VAEA  FROM  MUL1NUU  POINT.  WATER  COLOR. 
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Jrto  San  Francisco  he  was  sent  by  the 
ickels  brothers  to  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
to  make  paintings  there,  —  a  con- 
|l  commission  ;  for  the  tropic  scen- 
Ind  peoples  were  his  earliest  recol- 
i>ns.  He  stayed  in  Honolulu  six 
|s  and  spent  five  years  more  in 


finished  paintings,  made  in  the  Pacific 
islands,  besides  all  that  have  been  made 
and  sold  to  individuals  and  to  leading 
Eastern  and  English  periodicals. 

In  1893  Mr.  Strong  cooperated  with  Mr. 
Harry  J.  Moors  of  Apia,  one  of  the  men 
best  known  “  on  the  beach,”  as  they  say 


PUTTING  TO  SEA  FROM  PUKA  PUKA.  A  WASH  DRAWING. 


Joa,  the  Gilberts,  and  at  Sydney,  to 
jch  last  place  he  went  for  two  winters 
S?gain  a  health  weakened  by  the  long 
jurn  in  the  tropics.  These  years  were 
rs  of  fruitful  work,  so  far  as  one  can 
k  in  such  a  climate,  and  the  examples 
F  shown  are  chosen  from  among  a  very 
';e  number  of  studies,  sketches,  and 


in  those  islands,  in  bringing  an  extensive 
exhibit  and  company  of  South  Sea  Island¬ 
ers  to  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  again  in  the  following  year,  a 
new  company  to  the  Midwinter  Fair  at 
San  Francisco.  A  multitude  of  our  read¬ 
ers  will  remember  those  remarkable  ex¬ 
hibits,  the  warm-skinned,  brawny  men 


A  TODDY  TREE,  GILBERT  ISLAND.  OIL  PAINTING. 


and  comely  women  in  their  weird  dances 
and  plaintive  or  warlike  barbaric  singing. 

Since  that  time  Mr.  Strong  has  lived 
in  San  Francisco  and  has  resumed  active 
work  at  his  art,  having  painted  the  por¬ 
traits  of  many  prominent  San  Francisco 
people,  examples  of  which  are  here  given. 

His  work  is  characterized  by  strength 
in  handling  and  boldness  of  color,  and  he 
likes  to  paint  a  strong,  rugged  face,  full 
of  determination  and  force,  rather  than 
the  delicate  and  flower  like  beauty  of 
children,  yet  that  he  can  do  such  a  child 
subject  in  a  satisfactory  manner  is  shown 
by  the  portrait  of  the  little  daughter  of 
Mr.  A.  M.  Robertson  of  San  Francisco 
and  of  Miss  Rita  Keene. 
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It  remains  to  speak  of  some  of  the p 
amples  I  have  chosen  as  representing  jfl 
Strong’s  work,  for  their  subjects  are';: 
foreign  to  civilized  customs  as  to  need}* 
explanation.  jj 

“  The  Making  of  Kava  ”  is  a  comnji 
enough  scene  in  Samoa  and  other  grSi] 
of  South  Sea  islands,  for  no  occasion; 
ceremony,  no  formal  visit,  no  large  trail 
action,  no  important  day,  lacks  this  w 
ment  of  ceremonious  hospitality.  Kaf 
is  made  from  the  root  of  the  plant  Pi|< 
methysticum,  which  is  used  either  dry 
or  green.  The  prettiest  girl  at  hand! 
chosen  to  brew  the  drink,  and  if  there} 
no  girl  in  the  house  it  is  allowable  to  | 
out  on  the  street  and  call  in  the  fir 
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en  that  passes  to  do  the  kava  mak- 
1  call  on  her  courtesy  that  she  may 
refuse.  She  is  seated  before  the 
,  kava  bowl,  and  is  given  the  root 
:es.  She  chews  each  slice  in  her 
iiilly  rinsed  mouth  and  thrusts  the 
ulp  into  her  cheeks.  When  these  re¬ 
des  are  full  she  disgorges  into  the 
and  continues  until  enough  has 
i  chewed  for  the  occasion.  Then 
is  poured  on  the  mass  and  stirred 
k  fou,  or  swab  made  of  fibrous  leaves. 

:  the  attendant  presents  a  hipu ,  or 
If  carved  cocoanut  shell,  and  it  is 
by  means  of  the  spongy  fou.  All 
aiting  crowd  now  clap  their  hands, 
jtify  the  neighborhood  that  kava  is 
,  and  the  “  talking  man”  calls  out 
bud  voice. 

present  the  cup  of  kava  to  his  excel- 
Mr.  So  and  So,” — naming  the  most 
guished  person  present.  The  cup 
Igoes  round  till  the  bowl  is  empty 
111  have  had  their  share.  Graters 
]  taken  the  place  of  the  chewing 
white  ideas  of  taste  have  made 
helves  felt,  but  no  sign  of  these 
j>  in  Mr.  Strong’s  picture. 

'Other  peculiar  custom  is  less  strik- 
:  shown  in  the  beautiful  painting  of  a 
|  interior  in  one  of  the  Gilbert  Is- 
it  This  island  is  an  atoll,  having  a 
j  chin  soil  of  coral  sand  and  a  small 
dure  of  vegetable  matter.  This  ac- 
for  the  open  character  of  the 
Has  shown  in  the  picture,  which  in 
Hinting  is  gloriously  filled  with  the 
:  al  sunshine.  The  tree  in  the  fore- 
|  d  is  a  “toddy  tree,”  which  is 
by  the  footholds,  or  rather  toe- 
(  cut  into  the  bark.  These  are 
I  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  making 
i  oxicating  drink.  The  top  shoot  is 
f  in  such  a  manner  that  the  sap 
I r,  from  the  wound  flows  into  a  cala- 
5  When  it  first  collects  it  is  a  honey 
e  liquid,  but  a  fermentation  of  a  few 
r  .  xxvii.—  38. 


hours  transforms  it  into  a  violent  intoxi¬ 
cant.  This  gathering  of  the  sap  is  en¬ 
trusted  to  certain  men,  who  go  up  the 
trees  in  the  early  morning,  and  while  do¬ 
ing  their  work  sing  a  weird  incantation 
to  the  spirit  of  the  tree.  These  men  are 
readily  recognized  by  the  enormous  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  great  toes. 

The  launching  scene  at  Puka  Puka, 
a  little  atoll  of  the  Ellice  Group,  on  which 
about  five  hundred  people  live,  shows 
what  it  is  necessary  to  do  to  get  off  where 
a  barrier  reef  makes  a  lagoon  of  still 
water,  unaffected  by  the  giant  swell  of 
the  Pacific.  This  swell  is  sometimes 
twenty  feet  high  and  in  the  picture  shown 
the  wave  has  receded  ten  or  twelve  feet. 
The  boat  is  poised  on  the  edge  of  the 
reef,  and  when  the  returning  swell  comes, 
a  vigorous  push  off  is  given,  and  the 
rowers  pull  for  dear  life  to  prevent  being 
hurled  back  on  the  ragged  edge  by  the 
next  roller.  The  landing  is  made  in 
much  the  same  way,  going  over  the  reef 
on  the  crest  of  the  swell  and  some  of  the 
crew  jumping  out  and  holding  the  boat  so 
that  the  back  wash  will  not  carry  it  out 
to  sea  again. 

Mount  Vaea  from  Mulinuu  Point,  gives 
an  idea  of  the  surroundings  of  Apia.  On 
the  top  of  the  mountain  is  the  lonely 
grave  of  Stevenson.  The  Point  itself  is 
the  seat  of  the  native  government,  kept 
from  the  eleele  sa,  neutral  ground,  of  the 
port  of  Apia,  where  the  consuls  rule,  and 
was  the  scene  of  many  fights  in  the 
wars  between  Mataafa,  Tamasese,  and 
Laupepa.  The  well  ventilated  character 
of  Samoan  architecture  is  readily  seen. 

The  fine  head  of  a  Wallace  Island  chief 
recalls  a  pathetic  incident  of  the  Midwin¬ 
ter  Fair,  for  the  poor  fellow  died  in  San 
Francisco  of  pneumonia  caught  from  the 
glorious  climate  of  Golden  Gate  Park. 
But  the  climate  was  not  wholly  to  blame, 
as  he  persistently  refused  to  take  the 
well  meant  advice  of  his  white  friends 
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and  adopt  their  garments.  A  shirt 
seemed  to  be  especially  irksome  to  him, 
and  he  simply  would  not  wear  one.  In 
the  picture  the  hair  is  covered  with  lime, 
put  on  to  bleach  the  natural  black  to  the 
dull  golden  brown,  which  the  natives 
much  admire. 

Mr.  Strong’s  work  has  been  so  much 
figure  and  portrait  painting,  that  perhaps 


I  have  not  given  a  proper  mention  d 
landscape  work.  The  glories  of  the  t 
sunset,  the  deep  blue  of  the  tropi : 
and  the  tangle  of  the  tropic  bush,  b 
his  canvases  in  a  way  that  makes 
long  to  see  the  places  themselves, 
more  than  do  his  fine  portraits  of  j 
chiefs  and  warriors  and  fair  South 
maidens. 

Charles  S.  Gm 


TRUE  TALES  OF  THE  OLD  WEST.  XII. 

DOC  WILLIS. 


OC  WILLIS  came  to  Paradise 
during  the  height  of  its  boom 
as  a  mining  town.  A  few  days 
'  after  arriving  he  purchased  a 
large  new  log  cabin  at  the 
lower  end  of  Main  Street,  and 
hung  out  his  sign.  In  fact,  he 
hung  out  two  of  them  ;  one  of 
black  tin  at  the  Post  Office, 
and  the  other,  blue-sanded  and  gold-let¬ 
tered,  projected  from  over  his  cabin  door. 
Although  there  were  other  doctors  in 
Paradise,  they  were  much  too  prudent  to 
make  themselves  conspicuous  by  hanging 
out  signs.  Paradise  in  the  past  had  been 
much  favored  by  doctors,  but  the  death 
of  a  patient  being  shortly  followed  by  the 
hurried  departure  of  the  attending  phys¬ 
ician,  sans  everything  but  his  bare  life 
and  the  anathemas  of  the  dead  person’s 
friends,  the  town  had  obtained  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  inimical  to  the  medical 
profession.  Therefore,  the  reckless  hang¬ 
ing  out  of  two  signs  by  Doc  Willis  was 
viewed  with  much  astonishment  by  the 
natives. 

Doc  Willis  was  under  the  average  size, 
quite  reticent,  wore  eye-glasses,  and  al¬ 
ways,  looked  as  neat  as  if  he  had  just. 


stepped  from  a  band-box.  Whi  e 
boisterous  or  noisy  in  his  amuse  n 
still  he  was  a  merry  little  fellov, 
took  things  as  they  came  —  some 
that  newcomers  to  the  West  selcp 
gracefully  —  and  laughed  with  a  tU 
of  his  eyes  and  a  humorous  tremoi  i 
lips.  Except  in  keeping  desirably 
and  wearing  well-fitting  clothes,  hi 
on  no  style  or  airs,  and  visited  the 
ous  saloons  and  dance-houses,  |aj 
everyone  else  in  Paradise  excejp 
preachers.  He  neither  drank,  swcjn 
attended  church  ;  nor  did  he  ally  jii 
with  either  the  society  “set,”  tie 
tingue  Club  (“  Distanggay  ”  in  tfii 
nacular  of  Paradise),  notwiths^a 
that  they  would  have  gladly  welt 
him  to  their  circles.  Nothing  was  k 
of  his  past.  He  never  spoke  of  jii 
tory  or  affairs,  and  although  a  hailp 
had  a  way  about  him  which  m^d 
hesitate  before  asking  any  impel", 
questions.  If  the  “boys”  attemp 
josh  or  play  practical  jokes  upon  ftp 
invariably  ended  by  his  neatly  an  k 
humoredly  turning  the  joke  upor 
selves.  No  one  tried  to  bluff  or  r 
upon  him,  for  he  was  too  good-n  k 
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jring,  and  inoffensive,  and  moreover, 

[  never  known  to  say  a  harsh  thing  of 
[one. 

here  were  two  other  doctors  in  Para- 
Each  had  his  headquarters  in  a 
-store,  of  which  there  were  also  two 
be  town.  The  two  doctors  were  at 
;er’s  points  with  each  other  until  Doc 
is  came,  but  as  he  did  not  belong  to 
' school,”  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
That  he  was  an  arrant  quack,  and 
lediately  sinking  all  past  differences, 
led  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defen- 
:  against  the  intruder.  The  new  doc- 
ad  very  little  opportunity  to  show  his 
ty  until  —  after  some  months  of  tedi- 
jvaiting —  he  was  called  in,  as  a  last 
t,  to  attend  Shot-gun  Davis,  the 
jess  Company’s  messenger,  who  had 
i  filled  with  buckshot  by  road-agents 
■drugged  by  the  two  other  doctors 
his  life  was  despaired  of.  These, 
they  heard  that  Willis  had.  been 
Id  in,  charitably  remarked  that,  Davis 
certain  to  die  of  his  injuries  any- 
all  that  Doc  Willis  could  do  would 
If)  kill  him  a  little  quicker.  However, 
is  did  not  die,  but  in  a  month  or  so 
jf again  in  his  seat  as  well  and  hearty 
:/er. 

s)w  the  two  doctors,  having  scientifi- 
\  given  Davis  only  one  day  longer  to 
were  very  indignant  at  his  obstinacy 
ietting  well,  and  gave  a  thousand 
(jit  medical  reasons  why  he  should 
-  died  on  time,  had  he  been  a  reason- 
and  consistent  man.  His  recovery, 
r  the  circumstances,  confirmed  their 
.on  that  Doc  Willis  was  a  “  quack,” 
o  self-respecting  doctor  would  cure  a 
nt  after  the  patient  had  been  given 
Pjto  die  by  two  other  competent  and 
g|table  physicians. 

»:esently  Cap  Miller  of  the  Lone  Jack 
ng  Company  was  laid  by  the  heels 
H,  typhoid  fever.  The  two  doctors 
t  ided  him  up  to  the  point  where 
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they  found  it  necessary  to  advise  Mrs. 
Miller  to  reconcile  herself  and  order  his 
shroud,  as  it  would  be  useless  for  them  to 
call  again.  Mrs.  Miller,  being  a  decisive 
and  energetic  lady,  instead  of  reconciling 
herself,  immediately  called  on  Doc  Willis. 
He  at  first  strongly  objected  to  visiting  a 
moribund  patient  of  the  other  doctors  ; 
but  being  a  tender-hearted  little  fellow, 
he  finally  gave  way  to  her  pleadings  and 
visited  the  Captain. 

The  two  doctors  were  shocked  at  Mrs. 
Miller’s  conduct.  Couldn’t  she  have 
waited  a  few  hours  longer  for  the  Captain’s 
life  insurance  money,  and  not  have  called 
in  Doc  Willis  to  give  him  quicker  dis¬ 
patch  ?  When,  a  few  weeks  later,  Cap 
Miller,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  springy 
steps,  was  again  attending  to  his  outside 
business,  the  two  doctors  clasped  hands 
and  swore  that  never  again  would  they 
resign  a  patient  until  the  lid  was  screwed 
on  the  coffin.  They  convinced  the  under¬ 
taker,  who  was  naturally  a  morose  and 
pessimistic  man,  that  he  had  been  meanly 
swindled,  and  sarcastically  advised  that 
worthy  to  bury  no  more  cadavers  until 
the  “little  quack”  had  been  consulted. 
They  said  that  Willis’s  new  fangled  treat¬ 
ments  were  opposed  to  all  medical  books, 
according  to  which  indisputable  author¬ 
ities  Cap  Miller  should  now  be  a  gibber¬ 
ing  ghost,  and  Mrs.  Miller  be  trailing  a 
widow’s  veil  in  the  mud,  instead  of  run¬ 
ning  around  advertising  Doc  Willis, —  the 
mere  existence  of  whom  was  against  all 
medical  ethics,  modern  or  ancient. 

Then  the  small-pox  came  from  Chicago. 
It  came  in  a  letter,  regularly  stamped, 
and  the  government  exerted  itself  to  de¬ 
liver  that  letter  to  the  dance-girl  for 
whom  it  was  intended  ;  every  other  letter 
she  had  ever  expected  miscarried.  The 
dance-girl  lavishly  distributed  the  disease 
until  it  became  epidemic.  The  two  doc¬ 
tors  went  to  Denver  to  attend  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  their  “school,”  leaving  Doc  Willis 
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to  attend  to  the  small-pox, —  which  he  did 
successfully,  there  being  no  quack  con¬ 
vention  to  call  him  away. 

When  the  cloud-burst  sent  its  storm  of 
waters  down  the  canon,  leaving  death  and 
destruction  in  its  wake,  the  other  doctors 
in  a  dignified  way,  heroically  did  all  they 
could  to  relieve  the  suffering  ;  still  it  dis¬ 
couraged  them  to  see  the  way  in  which 
their  rival  rushed  around,  as  if  he  were 
on  springs,  and  apparently  everywhere 
at  once.  They  were  friendly  enough  to 
take  him  aside  and  reason  with  him  that 
such  extreme  haste  and  constant  flitting 
was  undignified  ;  but  as  he  only  twinkled 
his  eyes  and  hurried  off  to  look  up  a  lost 
child  for  a  frantic  mother,  they  consigned 
him  to  oblivion  as  being  impervious  to 
the  influence  of  medical  ethics. 

His  increased  popularity  brought  him 
increased  practise,  and  he  continued  to 
cure  patients  at  such  an  unreasonable  rate 
that  the  other  doctors  were  at  their  wits’ 
ends.  So  exasperating  was  his  success¬ 
ful  and  impertinent  quackery,  that  they 
flatly  refused  to  say  a  patient  was  past 
hope  until  they  heard  the  death  rattle. 
They  finally  became  so  disgusted  that 
one  of  them  moved  to  Ironclad  district, 
and  the  other  went  to  work  at  his  claim 
on  Paradise  Hill. 

Night  or  day  ;  rain,  snow,  or  sunshine, 
found  the  little  Doc  —  as  he  was  now  fa¬ 
miliarly  called  —  ready  to  visit,  free  of 
charge,  any  poor  devil  who  called  for  his 
services.  He  seldom  presented  a  bill, 
saying  his  patients  would  pay  him  what 
they  could,  when  they  could.  He  had 
fastened  upon  himself  the  affection  and 
good-will  of  the  townspeople.  The  old- 
timers  swore  by  him,  and  would  have 
permitted  no  one  to  chase  him  away ;  not 
if  he  had  killed  half  the  tenderfeet  in 
town  — in  a  professional  way.  But  while 
everyone  but  the  morose  undertaker 
was  his  friend,  he  had  no  intimates.  If 
he  had  any  preferences  at  all,  they  were 


for  an  Episcopal  minister,  and  a  reti: 
profane  prospector,  and  an  old-  i 
known  as  Old  Barnett.  Being  a  hi  r 
ous  fellow,  he  no  doubt  enjoyed  the 
trast. 

Nearly  all  of  his  spare  time  was  ;] 
in  puttering  in  and  around  his  cabin, 
his  little  front  garden  bloomed  ever/ 
riety  of  the  abundant  wild  flowers  t 
found  in  the  adjoining  hills  and  can 
He  stripped  the  bark  from  the  log  i 
beams,  rafters,  and  inside  walls  H 
cabin,  and  painted  the  timbers  in  v;  r 
bright  hues.  A  few  well-chosen  ! 
engravings  hung  upon  the  walls,  f 
spersed  with  elk  and  deer-horns.  ' 
corner  stood  an  arms-rack,  and  in  apo! 
was  a  rustic  cabinet  of  mineral  spec, n 
and  curiosities  of  various  kinds,  gat ii 
from  the  surrounding  country.  Ne;U 
broad,  generous  fireplace  was  a  s 
tastefully  curtained  off  with  figured  i 
lin,  this  being  his  bedroom.  A  fey 
urries  of  standard  authors  and  the  h 


magazines  were  neatly  piled  on  his  hj 
and  scattered  over  the  floor  were  air 
ber  of  wolf,  bear,  and  coyote  skint,  1 
trophies  of  his  skill  as  a  hunter 


cabin  was  the  show  place  of  Pari' 
and  all  who  were  fortunate  to  be  a< 
therein  said  that  they  had  never  sjs( 
more  artistic  and  home-like  place. 

The  cabin  was  kept  as  neat  and  c 
as  if  a  woman  paid  it  constant  attest 
but  no  woman’s  footsteps  ever  prqf 
its  precincts,  and  consequently  the U 
of  Paradise  were  consumed  with  m 
extinguishable  curiosity  concerning 
same,  and  many  were  the  well-conT 
but  unsuccessful  plots  of  the  gud 
creatures  to  gain  admittance  life 
Willis  always  managed  to  meet  thjilj 
his  gate  when  they  called,  and  ther 
would  treat  them  so  courteously  and 
so  sweetly,  that  butter  would  not  rff] 
his  mouth.  Neither  delicious  pi<|s 
cakes,  jellies,  rare  and  coveted  d 
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her  roots,  nor  sudden  cramps,  ever 

Ipled  the  arch  conspirators  to  get  as 
h  as  a  glimpse  of  the  inside  of  that 
itious  cabin.  Still,  he  was  no  woman- 
r ;  he  was  simply  a  living,  and  to 
ladies,  a  tiresome,  example  that  there 
at  least  one  man  on  earth  who  could 
;e  a  bed,  sweep  a  floor,  and  keep  but- 
sewed  on  his  clothes,  without  finding 
?cessary  to  humble  himself  to  a  wo- 
.  Therefore  the  ladies  had  to  be  sat¬ 
'd,  perforce,  by  admiring  his  flowers  or 
lingering  at  the  gate  when  passing 
listening  to  him  softly  hum  or  whistle 
ches  of  opera  as  he  fussed  about  in- 

; 

about  a  year  a  change  began  to 
ip  over  the  Doctor.  It  was  one  of 
r:e  changes  which  come  so  slowly  and 
liously ;  that,  when  it  becomes  plainly 
i>le,  one  is  shocked  at  not  having  no- 
1  it  before.  He  had  as  many  kind 
ds  tfor  the  unfortunate,  as  much,  or 
p,  sympathy  for  the  sick,  and  as 
,h  tenderness  for  the  suffering  ;  but 
merry  twinkle  faded  from  his  blue 
)  and  the  winning  smile  from  his 
th,  and  he  seemed  to  shrink  more 
:iin  himself  daily.  His  clothes  did  not 
,im  as  snugly,  nor  was  he  so  prim  and 
as  formerly,  and  did  not  spend  so 
(h  time  fixing  up  around  his  pretty 
n.  His  actions  and  demeanor  were 
,:hetic,  as  if  he  had  lost  all  heart  in  his 
pundings.  He  ceased  . to  frequent  the 
t:e-houses  or  saloons,  and  avoided 
j/ds,  particularly  if  any  horse-play  or 
r  amusement  was  going  on.  He  be- 
e  so  thin,  that  his  face,  with  the  ex¬ 
ion  of  scraps  of  forehead  and  chin, 
almost  entirely  hidden  by  his  glasses. 
:p  thinking  spells  came  over  him, 

1  which  he  was  with  difficulty  aroused 
:ss  his  services  were  called  for,  and 
1  he  displayed,  in  a  half-hearted  way, 
e  of  his  old-time  alertness.  An  epi- 
'ic  of  headache  raged  amongst  his 


friends  ;  who  wished  for  an  excuse  to 
call  and  cheer  him  up;  and  the  ladies 
were  driven  nearly  frantic  by  the  increas¬ 
ing  mystery  which  seemed  to  attach  to 
the  cabin  and  its  owner. 

The  little  Doctor  wrote  every  few  days 
to  a  Mrs.  Lewis  Willis,  Cincinnati. 
Whether  this  was  his  wife  or  mother  no 
one  knew.  She  seemed  to  be  his  only 
correspondent,  and  for  the  first  seven  or 
eight  months,  apparently,  answered  him 
very  promptly ;  for  the  postmaster’s  wife 
said  his  letters  were  addressed  in  a  lady’s 
handwriting,  and  often  contained  pictures 
or  little  parcels, —  the  wives  of  postmas¬ 
ters  are  seldom  mistaken  in  such  state¬ 
ments.  When  he  received  one  of  these 
letters  his  face  brightened,  as  he  strolled 
to  his  cabin  reading  it,  and  on  these  days 
he  was  merrier  than  usual.  Presently 
the  letters  came  at  longer  intervals, 
though  his  were  mailed  to  Mrs.  Willis 
with  the  same  regularity  as  before.  As 
the  time  between  the  letters  lengthened, 
his  face  became  proportionately  longer, 
until  when  they  ceased  coming  at  all  he 
was  but  a  shadow  of  his  former  self. 

Doc  hugged  his  troubles  to  himself. 
He  neither  talked  of  them  nor  made 
complaint.  If  anyone  called  at  the  cabin 
to  cheer  him  up,  he  listlessly  set  the 
whisky  and  cigars  on  the  table  and 
withdrew  to  one  side,  where  he  gazed 
into  the  fire,  or  vacancy,  for  hours,  as  if 
his  thoughts  were  far,  far  away  from 
Paradise  and  its  cares.  Sometimes  he 
wandered  out  into  the  darkness  and  did 
not  return  until  his  well-meaning  visitors, 
tired  of  waiting,  had  gone  away.  Gradu¬ 
ally  his  friends  abandoned  all  attempts  to 
cheer  him  up,  for  Old  Barnett  said  the 
“little  Doc  was  plum’  worn  out  with 
their  infernal  chatter.”  Their  future 
efforts  were  limited  to  a  cheery  “  Hello, 
Doc,”  accompanied  by  a  hearty  slap  on 
the  shoulder  and  an  invitation  to  “take 
something”  when  they  met  him  up 
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town.  It  would  have  been  very  unsafe 
in  those  days  to  have  tried  to  impose 
upon  our  little  Doctor. 

He  never  failed  to  be  on  hand  when 
the  mail  was  distributed.  Standing  in 
the  post-office,  with  eyes  glued  on  the 
glass  delivery  window,  he  wistfully  eyed 
the  post-master  as  the  mail  was  sorted. 
Once  in  a  while,  when  the  address  was 
being  read  on  an  envelope  similar  to 
those  in  which  his  letters  formerly  came, 
his  eyes  brightened  and  his  face  flushed 
with  expectancy;  but  when  the  letter 
was  cast  into  the  general  delivery,  his 
bright  look  faded,  his  mouth  twitched, 
and  his  throat  worked  as  if  parched. 
When  the  last  letter  had  been  sorted  he 
turned  away  with  a  face  of  unutterable 
sadness,  and  slowly  returned  to  his 
cabin.  The  women  said  that  at  such 
times  they  had  often  seen  tears  in  his 
eyes. 

The  winter  had  fairly  set  in,  and  the 
little  Doctor  made  it  his  practise,  of  late, 
to  reach  the  stage  office  some  time  before 
the  stage  was  due  in  the  evening,  and 
wait  there  as  if  he  expected  to  meet 
some  one,  or  receive  something  by  it. 
He  selected  one  particular  post,  by  which 
he  always  stood,  and  this  becoming 
known  as  “Doc’s  post,”  was  left  vacant 
for  him  by  the  motley  throng  of  idlers 
who  were  ever  on  hand  —  here,  as  else¬ 
where  —  to  meet  the  coach. 

One  particular  evening,  Doc,  as  usual, 
stood  aloof  in  the  shadow  of  the  awning, 
waiting  for  the  coach  to  arrive.  He  had 
become  so  shy  and  reserved  that  he  dis¬ 
liked  to  be  seen,  instinctively  knowing 
that  his  wan  appearance  and  evident 
distress  excited  pity  and  gave  rise  to 
good-natured  comment.  Quite  a  heavy 
snow  had  fallen  during  the  day;  there¬ 
fore,  when  the  stage  drove  up  to  the 
office  an  hour  behind  time,  but  few  of 
the  usual  crowd  had  remained  to  receive 
it.  After  the  way-bill,  mail,  and  ex¬ 


press-box,  had  been  handed  down,  <1 
gun  Davis  peered  curiously  intoj 
shadows  of  the  awning  and  called  of 
“  Isn ’t  Doc  Willis  here?  ” 

“  Yes,  Davis  ;  here  l  am,”  he  q'J 
answered,  straightening  up  and  step;! 
from  the  shadow  of  the  awning.  1 
“  Hello,  Doc,  I  ’ve  got  a  parcel  for  ! 
— a  prize  package,  and  you  ’ll  Wi  r! 
handle  it  careful,  old  man,  for  it’s  sj 
thing  rare,  such  as  you  won’t  sqe3 
like  of  every  day.  It  ’ll  be  the  pr  ;f 
ornament  in  your  cabin.  Here  ilj 
take  it.”  !; 

With  these  words,  Shotgun,  j,  | 
fumbling  around  a  bundle  of  stage -r 
and  blankets  that  were  on  the  seat  of! 
him,  carefully  took  something  frcjn) 
bundle  and  held  out  at  arms-lergl 
the  loveliest,  blue-eyed,  golden-:i 
little  girl  imaginable.  She  was  om 
like  beauty,  about  four  years  oflj 
very  small  for  her  age.  The  little  I 
cent,  so  suddenly  awakened,  stare^ 
her  in  a  wondering,  half-frightened  f 
Doc  Willis,  as  if  stricken  by  a  thfil 
bolt,  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  staff 
the  child  that  was  held  towards; 
After  a  moment’s  pause,  Davipj 
claimed, — 

“Well,  Doc,  if  you  don’t  wail] 
package,  sign  for  it  and  give  it  to;  iji 
With  a  convulsive  start,  Doc  siej 
forward  and  held  out  his  arms,  th^  j 
of  the  coach-lamps  lighting  up  his  Hj 
distorted  features.  The  child,  nov;  tl 
oughly  awake,  leaped  into  hi|  j 
stretched  arms  with  a  cry  of  jof/j 
recognition.  She  wound  her  tiny  ; 
around  his  neck,  and  laid  her  sl 
cheeks  against  his,  crying  out:—  i  ! 

“It’s  my  dear  papa.  I  want  t  f 
papa.”  |J 

The  next  instant  her  face  was  |u 
towards  Davis,  with  her  rose-bud  T 
puckered  into  a  pout*,  as  she  rrf 
sharp  demand  on  “  Unky  Man”  (l 
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had  told  her  to  call  him  uncle)  for  her 
“  sick  dollie;  ”  which  “  sick  dollie  ”  was 
his  handkerchief,  skilfully  rolled  and 
knotted  into  the  semblance  of  a  doll,  and 
artistically  furnished  with  mouth,  nose, 
ears,  and  eyes,  by  means  of  a  burned 
match.  Davis  handed  her  the  “  sick 
dollie”  in  consideration  of  a  gracious 
kiss  from  the  dainty  little  lips;  and  Doc, 
who  had  said  nothing,  —  not  even 
“  thank  you,”  —  but  had  smothered  the 
baby  with  caresses,  carried  her  to  his 
cabin.  On  his  way  home  some  of  the 
by-standers  good-naturedly  joked  him 
about  his  “  prize  package.”  He  looked 
at  them  sadly,  and  in  a  voice  trembling 
with  agitation,  said  :  — 

“  Boys,  I  know  that  you  mean  well, 
but  don’t,  for  God’s  sake,  don’t  worry 
me  now.  My  heart  is  breaking.  Come 
to  the  cabin  tomorrow  and  see  me  if  you 
wish;  you  will  be  welcome.  But  not  to¬ 
night ;  not  tonight.” 

“  And  please  tell  Unky  Man  to  tome 
see  Mabel  and  dollie,”  chimed  in  the  fairy. 

Many  sympathizing  looks  and  kindly 
thoughts  followed  Doc  and  his  baby  into 
the  cabin.  People,  some  of  whom  —  in 
a  mountain. town  —  seem  never  to  sleep, 
as  they  passed,  could  see  through  the 
chinks  in  the  cabin  walls  the  glint  of  the 
lamplight,  until  it  faded  into  the  stronger 
light  of  day.  All  intutitively  knew  that 
there  was  mourning  over  some  great, 
and  maybe  tragic  sorrow  in  that  house; 
but,  with  that  innate  delicacy  which  is 
the  heritage  of  mountaineers,  none  at¬ 
tempted  to  intrude  upon  his  privacy. 

The  dawn  brought  no  movement  in 
the  cabin.  Noon  found  it  still  silent  as 
the  grave.  As  the  day  grew  old,  some 
of  the  men  whom  Doc  had  snatched 
from  the  jaws  of  death,  carefully  reloaded 
their  weapons,  in  case  hidden  dangers 
threatened  their  friend,  needing  instant 
and  stringent  measures  to  subdue  or 
ward  off. 


The  evening  twilight  merged  in:< 
darkness  of  night,  yet  not  a  sou] 
life  had  been  heard  coming  fronj 
cabin.  Not  a  glimpse  had  been  caj 
of  the  Doctor  or  his  baby. 

No  pencil  of  light  slyly  stole  tbr 
the  crevices  in  the  walls.  An  or 
sive,  death-like  quietness  reigned  il 
neighborhood.  The  usual  noises  t 
heard  in  an  active  mining-town  sk 
subdued  and  smothered,  and  those  \ 
ing  by  the  darkened  house  spoke  i  1 
awe-struck  tones.  For  a  few  mof 
at  a  time  women  gathered  on  the  ( 
site  sidewalk,  with  painful  suspense 
fright  depicted  on  their  faces  ! 
strained  their  ears  to  catch  eveiil 
slightest  sound  from  its  inmates.  T 
caught  no  sound,  however,  but 
mysterious,  crackling  noise  whjd 
always  to  be  heard  during  the  ; 
hours  of  night;  an  uncanny  noise, ,a 
cannot  be  traced  to  any  particular  c 
or  point.  The  women,  in  some  irjd 
able  way,  knew  that  a  dreadful 
was  locked  in  the  intense  gloom  of 
cabin  ;  and  though  none  expressed 
thoughts  in  words,  “  death  ”  was  ij 
most  in  each  of  their  minds, 
woman’s  curiosity,  they  were  as  \i 
broken,  because  they  could  not  pen? 
the  dread  mystery,  as  they  had 
over  Doc’s  peculiar  actions  and  |s 
health.  Their  minds,  tense  as  ji 
strings  with  anxious  expectancy, vi|i 
to  every  whispered  remark  of  won) 
impatience. 

No  meals  had  been  carried  into 
cabin  since  Doc  and  little  Mabel  hat: 
appeared  within  its  doorway.  No  sr 
curled  upward  from  the  chimney,  aji 
cries  had  been  heard  from  the  b 
who,  childlike,  would  surely,  and 
fiance  of  any  control,  express  her ; 
for  food  in  that  way.  At  nine  o’j 
Aunty  Crullers,  of  the  Miner’s  j 
taurant,  declared  that  she  could  j> 
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,  strain  no  longer;  that  the  women 
te  half  crazed  with  excitement ;  and 
,  if  the  men  were  afraid,  she  would 
;r  the  cabin  and  satisfy  herself,  on 
baby’s  account  if  for  no  other  reason. 
I!1,  to  her  sorrow  be  it  said,  “  Doc 
SJis  must  be  a  brute  to  keep  that 
ious  darling  in  their  twenty-four 
*s  at  a  stretch  without  warm  food.” 
w,  when  Aunty  Crullers  made  up 
ind  to  a  certain  line  of  action,  there 
(  no  dallying.  Therefore,  after  first 
ling  a  trusty  meat  axe  under  her 
yl,  she  was  soon  on  her  way  to  the 
jn,  accompanied  by  two  matrons 
jed  with  lanterns,  whose  inquisitive- 
was  in  proportion  to  their  ages,  and 
Sufficient  intensity  to  overcome  their 
:dity  about  invading  that  Eveless 
fa,  from  which  they  had  hitherto 
fi  so  rigidly  excluded, 
ijunty  Crullers  and  her  escorts  with 
anterns,  crossed  the  narrow  roadway 
softly  entered  Doc’s  little  front  gar- 
i.  None  but  they  passed  through  the 
p,  though  quite  a  number  had  followed 
(  remained  in  a  cluster  at  the  fence. 

■  three  women  stealthily  crept  to  the 
in  and  tried  to  peep  into  the  room 
rngh  a  chink,  but  no  gleam  of  light 
n  within  guided  their  eyes  to  a  crevice, 
tty  tip-toed  to  the  door  and  gave  one 
wo  timid  knocks  and  several  apolo- 
c  little  coughs,  to  give  notice  of  their 
jsence.  Receiving  no  answer,  she 
tly  pulled  the  latchstring.  The  latch 
dily  lifted  and  the  door  was  trembling- 
bushed  ajar.  No  voice  was  raised  to 
lent  the  intrusion.  With  an  effort  she 
ved  herself,  and  pushing  the  door  wide 
n,  snatched  a  lantern  from  one  of  the 
,trons,  threw  its  light  into  the  room, 
saw — Doc  Willis  sitting  in  his  arm- 
ir.  An  elbow  resting  on  the  chair- 
p,  supported  his  head,  which  reclined 
lis  open  hand.  The  other  arm  was 
own  loosely  and  carelessly  around  the 


child,  who  was  sitting  in  his  lap.  His 
glasses  were  on,  and  his  half-closed  eyes 
were  downcast,  as  if  in  deep  thought. 
Little  Mabel,  with  closed  eyelids,  rested 
her  tired,  sunny  head,  with  its  halo  of 
thick  clustering  curls,  upon  her  father’s 
shoulder.  One  of  her  arms  was  around 
his  neck,  with  the  chubby  hand  nestling 
in  his  collar,  and  in  her  other  hand  was 
tightly  clasped  her  “  sick  dollie.”  The 
women  gazed  at  this  picture  of  pure  and 
perfect  repose  as  if  enthralled.  After  a 
moment’s  indecision.  Aunty  Crullers 
stepped  boldly  up  to  Doc,  laid  her  hand 
smartly  on  his  shoulder,  and  bravely  cried 
out : — 

“Well,  I  do  declare,  Doc  Willis.  If  it 
ain’t  too  bad.  To  think  of  your  sleeping 
here  as  sound  as  a  woodchuck,  and  that 
blessed  child  all  tuckered  out  and  not  un¬ 
dressed.  I  am  really  ashamed  of  you.” 

Doc  made  no  response.  He  continued 
to  look  stolidly  at  the  floor,  and  the  baby 
slumbered  undisturbed.  Aunty  swung 
the  lantern  around,  and  holding  it  up, 
looked  into  their  faces  more  closely  ;  then 
with  a  shriek  of,  “  My  God  in  Heaven, 
THEY  ARE  DEAD,”  fell  fainting  to  the 
floor. 

As  the  appalling  cry  rang  out  on  the 
oppressive  stillness,  her  two  supporters, 
and  the  rear  guard  at  the  fence,  fled. 
When  the  crowd  reached  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street,  with  a  surge  they  re¬ 
crossed,  rushed  through  the  little  garden, 
and  entered  the  cabin  without  ceremony. 
The  women,  hysterical  from  fright,  grief, 
and  unappeased  curiosity,  lifted  the  now 
partially  recovered  and  sobbing  Aunty 
from  the  floor  and  led  her  to  the  outer 
air.  A  man  whom  Doc  had  cured  of 
pneumonia,  with  great  presence  of  mind 
ran  for  a  doctor, — he  of  the  claim, — who 
after  examining  the  bodies,  said  that  they 
had  been  dead  for  many  hours. 

With  the  blessed  refinement  of  their 
sex,  the  women  cleared  the  gaping  crowd 
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of  men  and  young  people  from  the  cabin. 
Closing  the  door  they  stood  with  tear- 
stained  cheeks,  gazing  long  and  fervently 
at  the  pitiful  scene  before  them.  At 
whiles,  to  their  fevered  fancies,  the  Doc¬ 
tor  or  little  Mabel  appeared  to  move  their 
lips  or  limbs,  or  their  eyelids  seemed  to 
quiver,  as  if  on  the  eve  of  awakening. 
So  certain  of  this  were  they,  that  some 
of  the  women  stared  before  being  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  movements  existed  in 
their  distempered  minds  only. 

Upon  the  table  was  a  sealed  envelope 
addressed  to  “  Mrs.  Le'wis  Willis,  Paris, 
France.  Care  of  United  States  Minister.” 
Underneath  the  letter  was  a  silver  dollar, 
evidently  left  there  to  pay  the  postage. 
Beside  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Willis  was  an 
unsealed  envelope  endorsed,  “  This  con¬ 
tains  my  will.”  On  the  floor,  at  his  feet, 
as  if  it  had  fallen  from  his  hand,  lay  an 
ivorytype  of  a  lovely  and  winsome  girl  ; 
the  image  of  little  Mabel,  even  to  the 
golden  curls  which  crowned  her  head. 
Written  upon  the  back  of  the  picture  was : 
“  Xmas  18 — .  To  my  darling  husband 
from  his  little  wifey.  Mabel.”  A  letter, 
written  in  a  feminine  hand,  lay  open  and 
crumpled  on  the  table  as  if  just  read.  A 
strong  odor  of  bitter  almonds  pervaded 
the  room,  this  odor  was  traceable  to  an 
open  vial  standing  on  the  table  and 
marked  “  Hydrocyanic  Acid — POISON.” 
In  front  of  Willis,  and  lying  as  if  care¬ 
lessly  dropped  from  his  nerveless  hand, 
was  a  glass  containing  a  few  drops 
of  thin  sirup,  such  as  druggists  use,  and 
this  also  smelled  strongly  of  the  deadly 
acid. 

Having  taken  in  to  their  fill  of  this 
peaceful  scene, — a  scene  in  which  death 
was  divested  of  its  sad  features  and  had 
the  similitude  of  life, — the  women,  in 
deference  to  their  long  pent-up  curiosity, 
cast  a  hurried  and  sweeping  glance 
around  the  apartment, — if  it  had  been 
their  dying  glance  they  would  have  cast 


it,  and  then  withdrawing,  softly  c  cj 
the  door,  leaving  Doc  and  little  ivij 
quietly  sleeping  their  eternal  sleep 


table.  None  of  the  horrors  of  death 


in  that  silent  cabin — aside  from  tS 
created  by  the  terrible  suddenness 
mystery  of  the  tragedy.  No  watchfl 
vigil  over  the  dead.  The  privacy  that! 
little  Doctor  had  so  cherished  in  life  \ 
extended  to  his  memory.  He  was 
alone  with  his  child. 

At  times  during  the  night,  peoph , 
twos  and  threes,  gathered  about  j 
cabin.  No  games  were  played  in  Vi 
dise  saloons  that  night,  nor  were  j 
sound  of  music  or  shuffling  feet  tel 
coming  from  the  dance-houses. 

No  more  glowing  a  tribute  could  b 
been  paid  a  manly,  gentle,  and  grab 
life,  than  was  the  sorrow  and  gloom  t 
spread  over  this  rough  mountain  :< 
munity  by  the  death  of  Doc  Willi;, 
whom  nothing  was  known,  —  aside  :i 
his  comparatively  short  residence 
them. 

At  the  inquest,  the  two  doctors  saiqt 
without  a  doubt,  Doc  Willis  had  f 
given  to  little  Mabel  the  deadly  cya ii 
in  sirup,  and  had  then  taken  a  pojt 
himself;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he;  1 
committed  murder  and  suicide.  Not|t 
they  used  these  words,  for  the  univh 
sympathy  and  regret  drove  all  prjil 
sional  animosity  from  their  breasts,.; 
no  one  was  more  charitable  to  his  Tit 
ory  than  were  his  two  erstwhile  aim 
nists.  Their  deaths  had  been  as  sucjc 
as  if  stricken  by  lightning  ;  too  su<j,< 
for  as  much  as  a  spasm  of  pain  to  U 
left  its  impress  upon  their  calm,  liftjl 
features,  or  to  have  contracted  a  mu|< 
No  one  cast  a  reproach  upon  the  men;< 
of  the  dead  father.  The  memory  ofj 
many  virtues  overshadowed  histrem-1: 
ous  crime,  instead  of,  by  contrast,  r|; 
ing  it  stand  out  in  more  bold  and  hidf< 
relief. 
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jae  verdict  of  the  coroner’s  jury  was 

:cordance  with  the  facts  and  medical 

>thesis,  to  which  was  charitably 

d,  that  the  deed  had  been  committed 

je-  Doc  Willis  was  laboring  under  a  fit 

temporary  insanity.  The  open  and 

Jipled  letter  on  the  table  solved  the 

ftery .  It  was  from  his  wife  and  had 

Mess  been  brought  by  little  Mabel. 

lad  as  follows  : 

1 

pear  Lewis 

nought  that  I  loved  you  sincerely  when  I  en- 
ged  you  to  go  West  and  make  a  home,  but 
je  now  taken  a  step  which  will  forever  sepa¬ 
ls.  When  this  reaches  you  I  will  be  on  my 
ijto  Paris  with  Jack.  1  know  you  ’ll  curse 
id  say  I  am  crazy,  but  I  cannot  help  it.  You 
r  Jack  and  I  were  engaged  once  and  mother 
J  it  off.  We  worship  each  other,  and  life 
J  would  be  a  living  death  for  both.  He  says 
jyou.can  easily  get  a  divorce  now  and  that 
'ill  marry  me  as  soon  as  you  do.  Lewis,  I 
y  you  have  been  awful  good  to  me,  but 
'ave  no  affinity  for  each  other  and  are  better 
|.  I  send  you  Mabel,  as  I  know  you  care 
|  for  her  than  any  one  else,  and  besides,  Jack 
it  would  not  be  treating  you  right  if  I  took 
vith  me.  Goodby,  Lewis;  please  forgive 
forget,  your  unworthy  and  ungrateful 

MABEL. 

IS.  Kiss  Mabel  goodby  for  mamma.  M.” 

is  will  was  short.  It  said  that  he  had 
■relatives.  In  addition  to  the  cabin 
its  contents,  there  was  a  house  and 
n  Denver  for  which  he  had  just  fin- 
d  paying.  He  wished  the  property 
e  sold,  his  burial  expenses  paid,  the 
ye  fenced,  and  a  marble  head-stone 
:ted,  having  nothing  engraved  upon 
out  “Papa  and  Baby.”  The  re¬ 
nder  of  the  money  was  to  be  expended 
ards  establishing  a  hospital  for  the  sick 
funded  poor  of  Paradise.  Not  one  word 
eproach  against  the  woman  who  had 
littered  his  life  and  driven  him  into 
iicide’s  grave. 

1  meeting  of  the  little  Doctor’s  most 
mate  friends  was  held  in  the  Justice’s 
:e.  As  the  undertaker  said  it  would 
necessary  to  break  and  straighten  the 


limbs  before  the  bodies  could  be  coffined, 
it  was  determined  not  to  disturb  or  lay 
them  out,  but  to  bury  them  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  they  had  been  found. 

The  undertaker,  in  a  night’s  time, 
completed  a  coffin-box.  It  was  lined  with 
white  satin  and  covered  with  black  vel¬ 
vet.  No  expense  had  been  spared  in  its 
construction.  The  top  and  side  were  left 
open  to  permit  of  the  bodies  being  viewed. 
The  day  of  the  funeral  the  cabin  door  was 
thrown  open,  so  that  those  who  wished 
to  do  so  might  view  the  remains. 

As  natural  flowers  were  not  to  be  had 
at  this  season,  the  Paradise  ladies,  under 
the  instruction  of  the  milliner,  Madame 
Murphy,  manufactured  enough  artificial 
ones  from  colored  tissue-paper  to  smother 
the  coffin  after  it  had  been  lowered  info 
the  grave. 

The  Doctor  having  been  both  a  mur¬ 
derer  and  a  suicide,  and  not  having  at¬ 
tended  any  church,  no  clergyman  offi¬ 
ciated  at  the  grave.  If  he  had  been  hung, 
preachers  from  far  and  wide  would  have 
scrambled  for  the  privilege  of  sticking 
wings  on  his  shoulders,  wherewith  he 
might  waft  himself  to  glory.  The  under¬ 
taker  read  the  Episcopal  burial  service, 
and  the  women  united  in  singing  a  few 
popular  hymns. 

The  Justice  took  charge  of  Doc’s  pa¬ 
pers  and  such  little  trifles  as  had  not  been 
sold.  The  “  sick  dollie,”  being  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Shot-gun  Davis,  was  returned  to 
him.  It  was  never  changed  from  its 
shape  as  a  “sick  dollie”  and  never  left 
the  pocket  of  Davis,  who  maintained  that 
it  was  a  mascot  of  surpassing  strength 
and  efficiency  for  warding  off  the  bullets 
of  road-agents,  etc.  The  letter  to  Doc’s 
wayward  wife  was  forwarded,  unopened, 
to  the  address.  A  letter  from  the  Justice, 
giving  an  account  of  the  deaths  and  bur¬ 
ial,  was  sent  to  the  same  address,  with 
the  request  that  our  Minister  in  Paris 
would  have  the  letters  delivered  as  soon 
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as  possible.  An  old  time  friend  purchased 
the  cabin  and  contents  for  a  few  hundred 
dollars,  and  allowed  it  to  remain  as  when 
occupied  by  the  Doctor. 

In  a  few  months  the  dreadful  tragedy 
became  an  old  story,  save  to  those  to 
whom  he  had  most  endeared  himself. 
As  winter  melted  into  spring,  the  waters 
sent  down  by  the  rapidly  melting  snow 
made  every  rut  and  little  gully  a  rippling, 
musical  rill.  Hillsides  and  benches  were 
carpeted  with  velvety  grasses,  in  dark 
and  light  shades  of  green,  dotted  here 
and  there  with  rich,  glowing  masses  of  the 
short-lived,  lovely,  and  delicate  flowers  of 
a  thousand  hues,  which,  at  these  high 
altitudes  blossoming  to  the  edge  of  the 
melting  snow,  burst  into  bloom  one  day 
to  wither  away  the  next. 

One  evening  in  the  latter  part  of  May, 
just  after  dark,  the  stage  came  lumbering 
up  to  the  office  heavy  with  mud  and  laden 
with  passengers.  The  express-box  was 
handed  down,  and  the  way-bill  was 
passed  to  the  agent.  The  passengers,  all 
but  a  “  Miss  Skelton,”  answered  to  their 
names.  The  stage-driver  reported  that 
she  had  left  the  stage  as  it  entered  the 
town,  saying  that  she  knew  some  people, 
who  lived  close  by,  and  would  call  for 
her  baggage  later.  There  was  nothing 
strange  in  this,  it  being  a  common  occur¬ 
rence  for  the  stage  to  drop  passengers 
before  reaching  the  office,  they  afterwards 
calling  for  their  baggage.  The  driver 
added  that  the  lady  was  closely  veiled, 
very  quiet  and  lady-like,  and  had  said 
very  little,  other  than  to  question  him 
closely  about  Paradise,  its  people,  cus¬ 
toms,  and  neighborhood. 

Stage-agents,  as  a  general  thing,  are 
not  long  suffering  or  patient  tyrants,  but 
our  agent  at  Paradise  was  an  exception¬ 
ally  accommodating  and  gallant  fellow  ; 
so,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  an  en¬ 
gagement  to  a  perennial  poker  matinee, 


he  remained  at  the  office  to  delivei  J 
lady  her  valise  and  parcel  should  she  | 
Midnight  bringing  no  lady  and  exhaust 
his  patience,  he  concluded  that  she  j 
enjoying  herself  with  her  friends 
would  call  in  the  morning.  He  then  ? 
closed  the  office  in  a  whirlwind  of  v| 
profanity  and  went  on  his  way  to  erl 
the  fag  ends  of  the  poker  game. 

The  morning  hours  slipped  by  anl' 
lady’s  baggage  remained  unclaiinj 
Thinking  that,  probably,  being  una.:c 
tomed  to  the  mountains,  she  expected! 
baggage  to  be  delivered,  the  agent,  ^ 
lantly  carrying  the  valise  and  sha| 
strap,  made  a  tour  of  the  houses  a  i 
lower  end  of  town.  At  none  of  thecn  i 
any  visitor  been  expected,  nor  had  i 
strange  lady  called.  A  thorough  car-v 
of  the  town  furnished  him  no  informal 
as  to  her  whereabouts,  for  not  a  soiil 
membered  having  seen  her  since  she  1 
alighted  from  the  coach. 

That  the  lady  should  drop  out  of  :  i 
in  such  an  extraordinary  manner  waji 
source  of  much  wonder  and  solicit^ 
particularly  to  the  stage-agent,  whoii 
manner,  was  responsible  until  she  \ 
accounted  for,  or  answered  to  her  rla 
on  the  way-bill.  Very  many  thoughts 
possibly  she  had  become  lost  in  tryith 
find  her  friends  after  dark,  and  migft: 
in  some  cabin  on  the  outskirts  off 
town  ;  but  as  the  nights  were  bright 
starlight,  this  theory  was  hardly  ten|l 
A  more  probable  conjecture  was  thaj 
altitude  had  slightly  and  temporarily! 
fected  her  mind  —  such  cases  had  | 
known  —  and  that  she  was  now  aimlei! 
wandering,  or  lying  exhausted,  in  a: 
of  the  adjacent  small  gulches  or  pat*' 
of  scrub  pines.  It  was  decided  to  t 
search  parties  to  explore  these  1;| 
places.  Just  as  the  searchers  had; 
cided  upon  their  several  routes,  and  4 
preparing  to  start  out,  a  loud  shoijl 
attracted  their  attention.  Looking  up' 
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me,  they  saw  the  undertaker's  man 
|g  for  dear  life  from  the  graveyard, 
oning  or  gesticulating  violently  with 
ands,  and  yelling  with  a  voice  quiv- 
\  from  excitement, — 

’There’s  a  dead  woman  up  here.” 
Took  but  a  few  moments  for  this  news 
read  over  the  town,  and  soon  there 
a  hurrying  and  excited  throng  of  peo- 
(treaming  up  the  cemetery  trail,  to 
jy  with  their  eyes  what  they  had 
Iheard.  True  enough  it  proved  to  be, 
ying  upon  the  grave  of  Doc  and  little 
fel,  was  the  prettiest  woman  ever 
|  in  Paradise.  She  was  petite,  but 
perfectly  proportioned ;  and  from 
neatly  fitting  French  boots  on  the 
[|1,  shapely  feet,  which  peeped  from 
;r  the  hem  of  her  stylishly  made 
en  dress,  to  the  jaunty  little  turban, 
;h  had  fallen  from  her  head,  her  ap- 

II  indicated  that  she  was  a  person  of 
ns  and  refinement.  Her  face  was  in- 
ile  in  its  perfect  beauty  and  sweet- 
of  expression.  The  lips,  half  parted 

j  giving  but  a  glimpse  of  the  pearly 
|h  behind  them,  retained  the  rosy  hue 
Kfe.  Her  arms  were  twined  around 
headstone.  Her  head,  half-turned, 
\  facing  the  sunny  spring  sky,  lay, 
pally  supported  by  her  arm,  in  a 
i'll  depression  at  the  head  of  the  grave, 
fall  winds  had  gathered  the  previous 
mer’s  flower  seeds  into  this  little  hol- 
|  and  now  the  beautiful  face  of  the 
d  woman  was  pillowed  amidst  a  glori- 
cluster  of  purple,  blue,  and  white 
’intain  blossoms,  whose  fragile  stems, 
wering  to  every  little  breath  of  air, 
ded  over  the  perfectly  shaped  head  as 
vishing  to  fondle  the  silky,  vagrant 
ses  of  golden  hair  that  vied  with  them¬ 
es  in  softness  and  delicacy  of  coloring. 

eyes  were  almost  closed,  and  under 
h  delicate,  vein-marked  lid,  were  to 
’seen  traces  where  a  tear  had  rested 
faded  away. 


The  Justice,  who  was  also  Coroner,  no 
sooner  saw  the  body  than  he  hastened  to 
his  office  and  returned  with  the  ivorytype 
of  Doc’s  wife.  A  comparison  with  the 
flower-wreathed  face  told  that  it  was  the 
original  from  which  the  picture  had  been 
taken.  In  her  half  open  hand  was  a  slip 
of  paper,  the  contents  of  which  dissipated 
all  doubts;  for  on  it  was  written  : — 

To  Whomever  finds  my  body: — Please  bury 
the  body  of  a  wicked,  but  repentant  woman  in  the 
same  grave  with  those  whom  she  has  wandered 
so  far  to  sleep  her  last  sleep  with,  and  God  will 
bless  you  for  doing  so. 

Mabel  Willis,  (nee  Skelton.) 

From  the  bosom  of  her  dress  the  corner 
of  a  folded  paper  slightly  projected.  In 
examination  it  proved  to  be  the  letter 
found  on  Doc’s  table,  and  which  had 
been  forwarded  to  its  Paris  address.  It 
was  so  worn  and  tear-blurred  as  to  be 
almost  illegible,  and  was  as  follows :  — 

Mabel Long  before  you  receive  this,  myself 
and  innocent  baby  will  be  where  sorrow,  nor  dis¬ 
grace  can  ever  affect  us  more.  Death  will  have 
divorced  you  and  me  forever.  It  is  better  for 
Mabel  to  accompany  me  on  my  long  journey  than 
to  live  and  be  taunted  with  her  mother’s  shame, 
or  it  might  be,  follow  in  her  footsteps.  A  wrecked 
life  being  valueless,  the  world  loses  nothing  when 
I  take  mine.  A  greater  than  I  will  be  your  Judge, 
and  your  own  conscience  shall  be  your  most  bitter 
accuser.  A  creature  governed  by  impulse,  if  you 
are  soulless  you  will  be  happy.  If  you  have  a 
conscience,  your  punishment  will  be  more  terrible 
than  any  that  could  be  inflicted  on  you  by 

Lewis  Willis. 

The  beautiful  dead  woman  was  carried 
by  the  rugged,  kindly  miners  to  the  Wil¬ 
lis  cabin, — the  home  where  her  husband 
had  passed  so  many  happy  hours,  when 
he  thought  her  his  good  angel ;  and  in 
which  he  had,  through  her  neglect  and 
misconduct,  suffered  tortures  which  were 
worse  than  death  to  one  of  his  sensitive 
nature  —  a  nature  so  just  and  affectionate 
that  he  could  not  condemn  her,  even 
though  she  had  torn  his  heart  of  hearts 
until  death  only  could  bring  it  peace. 
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It  was  found  by  the  post-mortem  ex¬ 
amination  that  she  had  died  from  mor¬ 
phine  poisoning.  After  the  inquest  the 
remains  were  given  to  the  women  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  burial.  A  bearskin  robe  was 
placed  upon  the  table  where  the  dead 
woman’s  husband  and  child  had  sat  but  a 
few  months  before,  and  encased  in  a  hand¬ 
some  casket,  her  body  was  laid  thereon. 
The  younger  women,  moved  by  sym¬ 
pathy  for  one  so  young  and  beautiful, 
gathered  quantities  of  wild-flowers,  which , 
with  a  woman's  natural  love  for  the  artis¬ 
tic,  they  arranged  in  the  coffin,  leaving 
the  face  only,  banked  in  pale  blue  blos¬ 
soms,  exposed.  The  next  afternoon  the 
body  of  the  wayward  wife  was  buried  in 
the  same  grave  with  those  of  her  husband 
and  child.  Not  so  many  people  followed 
it  to  the  grave  nor  were  there  so  many 
tears  shed  as  at  the  burial  of  Doc  and  lit¬ 
tle  Mabel.  None  condoned  her  faults,  but 
neither  did  they  cast  any  slurs  upon  the 
memory  of  the  lovely  and  repentant 
creature  who  had  atoned  for  her  errors 
with  her  life  ;  and  who,  lying  in  her  cof¬ 
fin,  looked  as  pure  and  saintly  as  an  angel. 

At  the  grave,  a  clerical  looking  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  been  in  town  but  a  few 
days,  and  was  evidently  unused  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  mountaineers, 
took  occasion,  in  a  few  ill-chosen  and  ill- 
timed  remarks,  to  hold  her  fate  up  as  a 
warning.  As  if  that  lovely  creature, 
hardly  emerged  from  girlhood,  and  who, 
driven  to  desperation  and  a  suicide’s 
grave  by  remorse  and  the  prickings  of  an 
unquiet  conscience,  was  not  a  more  ter¬ 
rible  and  emphatic  warning  than  any  that 
could  have  fallen  from  the  most  eloquent 
lips.  The  remarks  so  incensed  Old  Bar¬ 
nett,  that  he  after  the  burial  was  with 
much  difficulty  prevented  from  giving  the 
gentleman  such  a  physical  and  verbal 
lecture  as  would  have  opened  his  eyes. 

No  subscription  was  necessary  to  pay 
the  burial  expenses  of  Mrs.  Willis.  In 


I 

her  purse,  neatly  done  up  in  pape-j 
endorsed  “  For  my  burial  expenses,1  ’ 
found  more  than  sufficient  money  foj 
purposes.  Her  instructions  denoted 
she  had  carefully  prepared  herself  f  y 
pilgrimage  and  end  she  had  deter  n, 
on.  Her  effects  were  taken  possess^ 
by  the  Coroner  and  placed  with  th  ): 
the  Doctor.  Nothing  was  found  in  t 
giving  any  clew  to  her  people.  Upm, 
headstone  the  undertaker  had  the  i 
"Mamma”  chiseled  between  "Pi; 
and  "  Baby.” 

About  ten  days  after  the  burial  ol , 
Willis,  a  letter  was  received  at  the] 
office  addressed  to  "  Miss  Mabel  5 
ton.”  The  letter  was  handed  t| 
Justice,  and  by  that  functionary, y 
the  free-handed  disregard  of  do 
quences  which  is  characteristic  of  f 
tiersmen,  was  opened  and  rea  1, 
proved  to  be  from  the  scoundrel 
had  ruined  her  own  and  her  husba 
life,  as  well  as  caused  the  death  of  1 
Mabel.  It  gave  no  inkling  as  to  ir 
she  was  from.  Its  tenor  cause!1 
Justice’s  brow  to  wrinkle  and  moi.f 
pucker  as  if  he  were  swallowiij 
nauseous  dose.  It  read  : — 

Mabel: — I  found  on  the  table  your  note-, 
ing  that  you  were  going  on  a  penitential  jcju 
to  Paradise,  and  bidding  me  farewell  fijr 
Of  course  you  harped  on  your  sins,  yo|n 
grace,  and  my  broken  promises,  instep 
being  philosophical  and  enjoying  life  white 
can.  Now  I  wish  to  be  your  friend ;  andk 
in  Denver  on  business  you  may  expectjn 
Paradise  the  third  day  after  this  reaches ftl 
My  sole  object  in  coming  is  to  do  the  faiijt 
and  furnish  the  means  to  enable  you  to  s1|i 
some  self-supporting  business.  Of  course.il 
can  be  no  further  communication  betwe|:i 
after  I  am  married.  This  will  be  my  lastk 
and  I  trust  you  will  not  refuse  it  with  the jti 
scorn  that  you  did  the  one  I  made  th| 
you  left.  That  is  all  well  enough  for  s 
heroines,  but  in  actual  life  money  is  jl 
ness.  You  are  young,  good-looking,  andjt 
are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  were  (oj 1 
not)  caught,— catch  one.  I  guess  that  rjpi 
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Uks  will  tell  tales  out  of  school.  1  will  come 
|er  the  name  we  bore  when  traveling, 

!|  uart,  ”  and  our  interview  need  not  be  either 
fc  or  scenic. 

I  Yours,  etc., 

JACK. 

'he  Justice  read  the  letter,  and  spent 
:  remainder  of  the  day  visiting  the 
ious  saloons,  for  the  purpose  of,  be- 
;>en  drinks,  reading  the  letter  to  the 
|oys.” 

Jo  sooner  had  the  Justice  finished 
ding  than  the  “boys”  organized  a 
Option  committee  to  welcome  Mr. 
art  when  he  reached  Paradise.  There 
ye  at  least  a  dozen  of  these  committees 
tying  for  the  three  days  which  stood 
[ween  themselves  and  Mr.  Stuart  to 
pry  by.  Never  did  a  community  so 
|h  time  to  be  annihilated.  The  various 
j'lmittees  laid  awake  at  night  devising 
jins  for  Mr.  Stuart’s  entertainment. 
,:h  one  had  a  different  program,  and 
,  h  program  meant  ultimate  disaster  to 
f.  Stuart.  If  he  had  only  known  of 
fc  tremendous  reception  awaiting  him 
Id  with  what  an  outpouring  of  citizens 
t  was  to  be  greeted,  no  doubt  Mr. 
dart’s  modesty  would  have  prevented 
n  from  keeping  his  engagement  too 
bmptly. 

[The  day  appointed  for  his  arrival  found 
p  various  committees  on  hand  and 
jxious  to  meet  him.  For  once  the 
Ige  came  in  on  time  ;  and  as  it  stopped 
I  the  office,  a  well  built,  ruddy,  good- 
|»king  and  fashionably  dressed  young 
lin,  smoking  a  cigar,  swung  himself  to 
e  ground  from  the  seat  beside  the 
Hver.  His  appearance  and  bearing 
[are  those  of  a  polished  member  of 
(piety.  When  he  asked  the  driver  for 
B  “traps,”  his  soft,  low  voice,  as 
booth  as  satin,  would  have  charmed  a 
frd  from  its  nest.  Everyone  seemed  to 
tow  that  this  elegant  young  dandy  was 
,f.  Stuart.  He  was  handed  his  valise 
ltd  overcoat  by  the  driver,  and  turned 


to  enter  the  stage  office.  As  he  did  so, 
Slim  Alec  Simpson,  a  faro  dealer,  —  and  a 
fine  looking  fellow  himself,  —  stepped  in 
front  of  him  and  asked  if  his  name  was 
Stuart. 

The  newcomer,  startled  at  being  ad¬ 
dressed  so  familiarly,  in  a  town  where 
he  thought  himself  unknown  to  all  but 
one  person,  answered  “Yes,”  and 
stretched  out  his  gloved  hand  to  his 
questioner. 

Alec  had  no  time  to  take  the  proffered 
hand,  for  the  instant  that  the  stranger 
answered  “  Yes,”  a  general  shout  went 
up  from  those  nearest  him  of,  “Here  he 
is,  boys,  prompt  on  time.”  And  the 
committees  crowded  around,  knocking 
his  hat  off  and  the  cigar  from  his  mouth, 
at  the  same  time  crying  out:  “Hang 
him.  Get  a  rope.” 

A  pallor  spread  over  the  man’s  face. 
But  he  was  no  coward.  There  was  no 
tremor  of  his  hands,  or  fugitive  look  in 
his  eyes,  as  he  backed  up  against  the 
house  and  stood  on  the  defensive,  wield¬ 
ing  his  valise  as  a  weapon.  A  blow  on 
his  nose  caused  it  to  bleed  freely,  and 
every  few  moments  he  snuffed,  to  clear 
his  nostrils,  and  shook  his  head  like  a 
wounded  lion.  His  vigorous  resistance 
gave  time  for  the  Justice,  Constable, 
Old  Barnett,  and  Aunty  Crullers  (with 
her  cleaver);  backed  by  several  mine- 
managers  and  merchants,  revolvers  in 
hand,  to  force  their  way  through  the 
throng  to  his  assistance.  The  Justice 
told  the  mob  that  the  stranger  had  com¬ 
mitted  no  crime  in  Paradise,  and  that, 
moreover,  there  should  be  no  more  Pat 
McReady  lynching  if  his  side  could  pre¬ 
vent  it.  (Pat  McReady,  an  innocent 
man,  had,  through  an  unfortunate  mis¬ 
apprehension,  been  hung  on  a  former 
occasion,  when  the  excitement  of  the 
town  needed  allaying.)  He  ordered  the 
crowd  to  open,  and  let  them  pass,  or 
take  the  consequences. 
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The  mere  mention  of  Pat  McReady 
threw  the  committees  into  a  panic,  under 
the  influence  of  which  a  pathway  was 
automatically  opened,  permitting  Stuart 
and  his  defenders  to  pass  out.  They 
were  well  in  the  street  and  moving 
away,  when  the  crowd,  recovering  from 
its  temporary  confusion,  began  to  close 
around  them  again.  At  that  moment, 
Old  Barnett  leaned  over  to  Stuart  and 
whispered:  “  Now  run  for  it  or  you’ll 
surely  be  hung  before  morning.  Run 
up  that  trail  on  the  mountain,  and  keep 
close  to  the  timber,  so  you  won’t  be  in 
the  bright  moonlight,  where  they  can 
see  to  take  a  shot  at  you.  Now  git. 
We’ll  hold  them  back  till  you  get  a  fair 
start.” 

They  were  nearly  across  the  street, 
and  the  words  had  scarcely  left  Old 
Barnett’s  mouth  before  Stuart  lit  out  for 
the  trail  and  was  running  his  race  for 
life.  The  Justice  and  his  party  wheeled 
around,  pistols  at  a  ready,  and  facing 
the  thoroughly  enraged  mob,  kept  them 
at  bay  until  the  stranger  was  half  way 
up  the  summit ;  they  then  stood  aside 
and  gave  divine  Providence  a  chance  to 
work  its  will. 

A  mob  of  men  are  much  like  a  pack  of 
greyhounds, —  they  become  crazed  with 
bravery  as  soon  as  they  see  their  game 
fleeing  from  them.  Therefore,  being  no 
longer  opposed,  with  an  exultant  shout, 
and  firing  of  pistols  they  hurried  up  the 
mountain  after  the  fleeing  man.  He  did 
not  cry  out,  or  look  back,  or  do  anything 
else  to  waste  his  wind.  The  fiendish 
yells  and  threats  seemed,  if  possible,  to 
put  new  life  into  his  heels.  There  were 
so  many  pursuers  scattered  over  the  side 
of  the  mountain  that  it  had  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  disturbed  ant-hill.  Up  they 
pushed,  all  converging  to  a  small  bluff 
on  the  summit,  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
trail  ran.  Near  this  bluff  was  the  steep¬ 
est  and  stoniest  part  of  the  hill ;  and  as 


» 

Stuart  reached  it,  he  was  seen  to  stun; 
fall,  and  before  he  could  recover  him* 
start  rolling  down  the  hill  toward, 
pursuers,  from  whose  throats  went  u 
triumphant  yell.  Down  he  came,  j 
ing,  sliding,  now  partially  recovering 
feet,  then  losing  control  of  them  ag 
until  a  hundred  feet  of  hardly  earnec  1 
tance  had  been  lost  before  he  clutclg 
bush,  which  bore  the  strain,  and  brcu( 
him  up  standing.  His  nerve  was  v 
derful  ;  nothing  seemed  able  to  de  t 
his  presence  of  mind.  Scarcely  had1 
bush  checked  his  downward  cog 
when  he  was  again  running  up  I 
mountain,  and  taking  it  at  such  an  al 
as  would  enable  him  to  strike  the  tr?.i 
the  summit.  It  was  a  most  fortin 
thing  for  the  fugitive,  that  his  puRu 
had  so  exhausted  themselves  by  yeti 
that  many  of  them  gave  up  the  cji 
through  sheer  lack  of  breath;  and 
disappeared  over  the  summit  at  least  < 
hundred  feet  in  advance  of  the  forty 
fifty  who  persistently  followed  1 
After  crossing  the  summit  he  seeh 
endowed  with  new  strength,  and  1 
down  the  trail  with  the  wings  of 
wind.  As  he  followed  the  bendings 
the  trail  around  the  isolated  tree-stub 
or  large  bowlders,  his  shadow,  sw:,j 
hither  and  thither,  now  lengthening,  i 
shortening,  as  if  it  were  an  avenj; 
spirit  seeking  to  enfold  him.  Sudd(|i 
himself  and  his  ghostly  shadow  \j'< 
swallowed  by  a  denser  shadow  anti 
more  were  seen  of  men. 

When  his  pursuers  reached  the  sumji 
their  game  was  nowhere  in  sight.  Vf 
the  exception  of  three  or  four  large  tr  * 
that  side  of  the  mountain  had  t|: 
totally  denuded  of  timber  for  mini 
purposes,  and  the  eye  had  a  clear  sw|: 
for  many  hundreds  of  feet  in  evj: 
direction.  The  hunters  were  puzzle! 
this  unlooked  for  and  magical  droppji 
out  of  sight  of  the  hunted  at  the  vj; 
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moment  when  they  felt  most  sure  of 
capturing  him.  They  took  no  time  to 
rest,  but  immediately  searched  in  every 
possible  hiding  place,  behind  every  stump 
or  bowlder,  and  peered  up  into  the  few 
standing  pines,  although  they  were  of 
immense  girth  and  unclimbable  except 
by  a  person  specially  prepared.  After 
devoting  several  hours  to  the  profitless 
search,  they  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job  and 
returned  to  town,  cursing^  at  the  miscar¬ 
riage  of  their  plans. 

During  the  chase  Old  Barnett  sat  on  a 
stump  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
enveloped  in  a  fog  of  muttered  profanity. 
When  Stuart  fell  the  fog  cleared  up  a 
little,  but  when  he  regained  his  feet, 


and  distanced  his  pursuers,  the  fo? 
creased  in  density  and  radius. 

The  next  morning  Barnett  took 
same  trail  on  his  way  home  to  Iron 
District.  In  a  little  while  he  retui 
and  induced  a  number  of  men  to  a<( 
pany  him,  with  picks  and  shovel:, 
the  purpose  of  filling  up  an  abanu 
shaft  beside  the  trail.  All  the  expli 
tion  he  ever  gave  was,  that  it  vi 
good  shaft,  and  useful  one,  but  from 
time  out  he  ’d  hate  to  see  a  decent : 
fall  into  it  and  get  killed.  Old  Bm 
was  a  queer  old  fellow,  from  whom 
never  could  get  a  satisfying  talk;  ti 
he  said  little  and  was  quick  on  the  st 
he  was  highly  respected. 

J.  Cabell  Bro\  ) 


LILIUOKALANI. 


A  STUDY  IN  SUPERSTITION. 


ILIUOKALANI  (an  untrans¬ 
latable  word,  signifying  One 
belonging  to  Heaven  and  of 
chiefly  rank),  or  Lydia,  as 
she  was  familiarly  called  in 
childhood,  was  taught  her 
letters  at  the  “Young  Chiefs' 
School.”  She  was  very  am- 
rather  backward,  in  strange, 
with  her 


iable  and 
yet  not  inexplicable  contrast 


conduct  in  after  years. 

Made  Queen,  she  rewarded  by  dismis¬ 
sal  every  effort  on  the  part  of  her  counsel¬ 
lors  to  uphold  good  faith  and  a  wise  and 
reasonable  conduct  of  public  affairs.  In  one 
week  Liliuokalani  dissolved  three  cabi¬ 
nets  opposed  to  her  schemes. 

Deposed  by  her  indignant  subjects, 
when  false  to  her  coronation  oath,  and 
attempting  a  coup  d’etat,  (the  whites  her 
chosen  teachers  and  supporters,  had,  as 


property  holders  and  voters,  at  1 
equal  rights  with  the  natives),  th : 
queen,  whenever  generously  treja 
was  found  secreting  arms,  concoctir.£ 
bellion,  and  conniving  with  a  filibr.s 
ing  raid  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  in  an  agej< 
ready,  for  political  reasons,  to  em< 
lie,  and  when  a  certain  sort  of  po<;s 
discovered  in  the  maudlin  tragecy 
Liliuokalani,  to  present  the  brje 
possible  analysis  of  a  belief  and  pmc 
not  popularly  known,  and  creating  afi 
vironment  teeming  with  disturbing 
tors  for  the  ex-queen. 

Lacking  serpents,  the  fair  island 
the  Hawaiin  group  possesses  a  s|z 
life,  with  rattle  (kakeke) ,  hypnotic; 
cination,  secreted  poison,  and  the 
of  dealing  death,  which  may  justly  P 
study  from  the  standpoint  of  psychcjc 
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with  a  curious  bearing  upon  the  un¬ 
written  history  of  Liliuokalani’s  aberra¬ 
tion  and  fall. 

If  we  except  the  atrocious  details  of 
child-murder,  where  a  native  father  has 
been  known  to  break  his  child’s  back  for 
the  sake  of  annoying  the  mother,  there 
is  no  darker  outgrowth  of  savagery  than 
the  anaana.  This  power  of  “praying” 
any  person  to  death,  even  his  chief  or 
the  King,  gives  to  the  native  kahuna ,  or 
sorcerer,  an  influence  far  transcending 
the  force  of  arms  among  all  the  tribes  of 
Polynesia.  The  Board  of  Health  of  Hon¬ 
olulu  seldom  fails  to  make  a  monthly  re¬ 
port  of  ten  or  more  deaths  of  the  ordin¬ 
ary  natives  from  the  “  deadly  prayers.” 
Death  is  almost  certain  to  follow  the 
machinations  of  a  kahuna  unless  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  a  kahuna  of  greater  age 
can  be  secured.  The  victim  sits  quietly 
before  his  antagonist,  takes  no  food, 
and  but  little  drink,  and  dies  in  a  few 
days. 

“All  the  divinity  thaQdoth  hedge  a 
king,”  must  prove  of  small  avail,  if  a 
nail-paring,  a  hair,  or  a  speck  of  the 
royal  saliva,  fall  into  possession  of  any 
sorcerer  ready  for  regicide.  The  kahuna 
seems  to  deify  this  material,  which  he 
then  addresses  as  an  idol  or  fetish, 
praying  it  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  vic¬ 
tim. 

“  In  many  instances,”  Mr.  Bishop, 
says,  “death  is  due  to  a  superstitious 
belief  in  a  demon  whom  the  native  feels 
working  in  his  vitals,  and  whom  it  is 
hopeless  to  resist.”1 

A  conspicuous  triumph  of  the  sorcerers 
occurs  in  the  career  of  three  members  of 
Liliuokalani’s  immediate  family,  and  final¬ 
ly ,  in  her  loss  of  right  to  rule  the  little  king¬ 
dom  of  Hawaii.  Letters  from  reliable 
sources  in  1893,  represent  the  Queen  to 
have  been  long  in  kahuna-toils  and  va- 
cilliating  pitifully  between  good  and  evil 
counsels.  Sacrifices  were  offered  in  the 

1  “Popular  Science,”  May,  1893. 


ancient  way,  and  by  the  kahunas,  rj 
palace  premises.  Yet,  next  day,  we: 
her  calling  in  the  Protestant  clergy 
their  prayers  to  Jehovah.  Once  J 
she  explained  to  a  deputation  of  Jj] 
her  desire  to  do  right,  finally,  hove! 
yielding  “  gladly  to  the  badder  end.' 

“  The  Queen  reasoned  with  P  uj 
her  prime  minister,  who  oppose  1 
conduct.  She  seemed  beside  hersel  ; 
terror  concerning  the  aumakuas,  wh<! 
threatening  to  bury  her. 

“  The  Queen  is  acting  under  thj! 
gestions  of  the  kahunas  ;  a  witch-w )( 
Pulcle  of  Lanai,  has  announced  he  sj 
goddess,  threatening  the  Queen,  ij 
hest  of  the  deities,  in  case  she  failsf 
store  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  sor  e | 
even  to  reestablishment  of  the  rites  of\h\ 
endom  and  repossession  of  lands,  ;i 
taken  back  from  the  foreign  resident 
Clearly  conspiracy  of  kahunas: 
avaricious  politicians. 

“In  case  she,  the  Queen,  fails  i1 
this,  vengeance  will  follow  prorjif 
and  she  will  be  buried  alive,  wit!  i 
ana.  U 

A  native  addressing  the  mob,  d 
the  people  to  seize  and  bury  her. 
kahunas  assisting.  Whenever  the  Snj 
life  has  opportunity  it  becomes  danj  e- 
to  all  who  would  avoid  a  return  J:«j 
anarchy  and  license  of  the  nativ|  j 
Pitied  and  pardoned  again  and  jt/j 
•  Liliuokalani  returns  to  courses  aliljej 
structive  to  herself  and  subjects.  ]  j 
At  the  time  it  seemed  incrcT 
yet  the  history  of  her  brother?  ; 
sister  point  to  the  especially  supers  ‘i  j 
and  yielding  nature  of  this  family. ;  j 
eiohoku,  brother  and  heir  apparejm 
Kalakaua,  is  known  to  have  been  ph 
to  death.  The  writer  well  remejn 
Likelike,  a  bright  and  charming  priju 
well  educated  and  speaking  French 
English.  An  eruption  of  the  v<jl-.. 
Kilauea  had  persisted  nearly  nine  m|r 
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the  akuas  announced  that  a  royal 
h  must  be  sacrificed  to  stay  the  pro- 
on  the  advancing  lava.  Likelike 
fidiately  offered  herself  as  a  sacrifice 

!sr  people.  She  slowly  sank,  in 
of  medical  treatment  which  her 
nd  insisted  on,  and  died  in  Febru- 
887. 

ikaua  the  late  King,  escaped  all 
le  attack  from  anaana  by  his  con- 
ins,  in  fact  he  was  deified  and  wor¬ 
ld  as  a  god  a  few  days  before  his 

ii 

rowful  indeed,  must  be  our  thought 
t  review  Liliuokalani’s  short  career. 

;  poor  Queen !  provoked  as  the 
I  has  been  by  your  duplicity,  there 


is  much  to  pity.  How  sad  to  you  the 
transfer  from  your  free  life  of  old  !  No 
witch-woman  on  your  horizon  then. 

After  a  morning  gallop,  your  long  pa-u 
streaming  far  behind,  you  could  loiter  all 
day  under  a  big  pa-u,  while  your  maid¬ 
ens  strung  yellow  leis  of  the  lauhala, 
which  you  had  a  chieftain’s  right  to  wear. 

Very  happy  and  haughty  and  hand¬ 
some  you  looked,  with  fine  black  lace 
over  the  ample  folds  of  your  rich  China 
silk ;  free  then  your  will,  conscience, 
and  character,  until  a  certain  fierce  light 
laid  bare  your  cowardice,  fickleness,  and 
guile, —  with  final  forfeit  of  leis,  jewels, 
and  crown,  in  the  evitable  panic  of  in¬ 
grained  savage  superstition. 

C.  F.  Nichols ,  M.  D. 


THE  SIMPLE  STORY  OF  A  TAILOR-MADE  OVERCOAT 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “A 
“SHARON  FARM,”  ' 
MUDA,” 

PASSED  the  curiously 
wrought  receiver  to 
Rowland,  and  as  he 
knocked  the  ashes 
from  his  fragrant 
Havana  he  looked 
up  with,  a  quizzical 
expression  on  his 
face. 

“  You  were  to  tell 
your  marriage  with  Bessie,  of  how 
irst  met  her.  I  understand  it  is  a 
Ince.” 

^  were  snugly  ensconced  before  a 
.1  fire  of  Cannel  coal  in  my  own 
1  of  dens.”  Bessie  and  I  called  it 
s  Cloister.” 

wland  and  I  were  old  college  chums 
mutual  admirers.  Our  friendship 
something  more  than  mere  good  fel- 


VIRGINIAN  ATLANTIS,” 

“THE  PANGL1MA 
ETC. 

lowship.  It  was  almost  chivalrous. 
When  we  first  left  college,  we  exchanged 
a  letter  a  day  with  schoolgirl  regularity. 
Later  we  drifted  apart.  Rowland  went 
to  Paris  to  follow  out  his  artistic  bent  in 
the  heart  of  the  Latin  Quarter.  For 
twelve  years  we  had  been  separated. 
Our  correspondence  had  lagged,  our 
friendship,  never.  At  intervals  I  would 
receive  a  Paris  paper  containing  a  marked 
item  in  reference  to  some  of  Rowland’s 
triumphs.  I  would  much  rather  he  would 
have  written  me  about  them,  for  my 
French  was  miserably  faulty.  Yet  I 
made  up  by  boring  him  with  every  new 
story  that  my  publishers  were  focrlish 
enough  to  accept ;  so  we  kept  alive  our 
interest  in  one  another. 

Rowland  returned  to  me  but  a  day  be¬ 
fore  ;  a  perfect  Bohemian,  a  rising  light, 
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•a  little  Frenchy,  but  the  same  old  chum 
■of  my  college  days.  He  found  me  the 
head  of  a  little  home,  the  husband  of 
Bessie,  the  father  of  a  black-eyed  little 
rogue  named  Rollie;  for  Bessie  knew 
Rowland  as  I  painted  him,  and  insisted 
that  her  first-born  should  bear  his  name. 
It  was  with  pleasure  that  I  narrated  the 
story  of  my  love  and  marriage.  I  waited 
until  my  chum  had  wheeled  up  a  chair. 
Then  I  watched  the  firelight  play  with 
his  glossy  black  hair.  An  impatient 
gesture  awoke  me  from  my  reverie  and 
turned  my  ruminations  to  a  date  seven 
years  back. 

One  raw  winter  morning  l  took  the 
Christopher  Street  ferry,  crossed  over  to 
Jersey  City,  and  boarded  the  regular 
passenger  for  Washington,  my  pass  not 
being  good  on  the  limited.  The  train 
pulled  out,  and  I  settled  myself  comfort¬ 
ably  in  my  chair,  depositing  my  Dunlap 
in  the  rack  above  and  my  coat  over  the 
back  of  the  seat.  The  warmth  of  the 
car,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  cold  out¬ 
side,  made  me  drowsy.  Soon  I  began  to 
think  over  material  for  my  next  special 
for  the  Tribune  and  wondering  where  the 
matter  would  come  from.  An  idea  struck 
me.  Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  plan 
to  write  up  the  wonderful  variety  of  trav¬ 
elers  aboard  a  passenger  train  ? 

I  unloosed  my  note  book,  sharpened  my 
pencil,  and  gazed  about  me.  Then  1  got 
up  and  walked  through  the  cars  from 
Pullman  to  emigrant  coach. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  diversity  of  sub¬ 
jects  ;  the  train  was  as  cosmopolitan  as 
the  country.  1  could  scarcely  mention 
any  phase  of  civilization  or  barbarism  (so 
long  as  I  stopped  short  of  the  Cannibals) 
which  was  not  represented.  In  the  front 
coach  emigrants  of  every  nationality 
huddled  together  in  herds,  like  sheep  in 
a  strange  pasture,  uttering  a  Babel  of  un¬ 
intelligible  old  world  dialects,  their  queer 
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forlorn  costumes  contrasting  vividly  | 
their  American  surroundings. 

In  a  few  years,  I  noted,  these  mev. 
vote  and  make  our  laws,  often  iif 
wisely  than  the  legitimate  sons  o:| 
soil  ;  or  that  awkward  red-faced  w) 
may  be  the  mother  of  a  youth  our  :i 
try  shall  be  proud  to  own  and  bo'1 
Gentlemen  from  Vermont  and  J 
Hampshire  with  a  tendency  to  lan  ci 
and  a  natural  dexterity  in  the  iis 
tobacco ;  negroes  of  varying  shade: 
color;  commercial  tourists  with  t 
sample-boxes  and  odoriferous  cigars  ^ 
all  parts  of  the  commercial  world— J 
York,  San  Francisco,  London,  Beri1 
yet,  if  tones  and  features  are  an  id 
from  Jerusalem  as  well.  I  saw  pt 
sional  gentlemen  and  farmers,  the  V 
haired  octogenarian  and  the  gi<. g 
school  girl,  the  aristocratic  Bostonian 
the  purse-proud  parvenu.  I  saw- 
fact  I  saw  enough  to  fill  my  “sped 
I  returned  to  my  seat  and  began  c 
range  and  make  out  my  notes. 

At  Philadelphia  several  person1 
aboard  and  took  the  chairs  directly 
hind  me. 

I  was  too  much  occupied  to  look  u  >, 
knew  they  were  ladies  from  the  ;u 
of  dresses  and  the  delicate  odor  of  j:i 
mere.  Presently  I  heard  some 
whisper, — 

“  Mamma,  do  you  know  that  gf 
man  in  the  seat  in  front?” 

Then  came  a  pause  and  a  dec: 
“  No,”  from  the  mother. 

A  soft,  rippling  little  laugh  foil]) 
that  sent  the  blood  surging  through 
veins. 

“  Why,  that ’s  Misty  Julian  How<ir 
New  Yoyk,”  she  said,  with  that  be-  i 
liquefaction  of  the  “  r  ”  which  staifi) 
New  Yorker.  The  mother  evident^ 
not  remember  Misty  Julian  Howard! 
said  so. 

“Why,  Mamma,  how  can  you  be 


“you  were  to  tell  me  of  your  MARRIAGE  WITH  BESSIE.” 


etful ;  do  you  not  remember  we  met 
at  Saratoga  last  summer?” 
gain  I  felt  the  blood  mount  to  my 
feks.  The  tones  of  my  seeming  ac- 
(intance  behind  were  deliciously  mus- 
1  I  fancied  I  could  feel  her  breath  on 
ishoulder,  and  furthermore  I  had  been 
Saratoga  the  summer  before  for  a 
ft  time,  and  I  knew  1  had  made  no 
n  happy  acquaintance.  I  listened  a 
jnent  longer.  The  mother  was  say- 
|  something,  to  which  the  daughter 
|vered  with  another  ripple  of  laughter. 
How  stupid  you  are,  you  deay  old 
nma ;  1  polked  with  Misty  Howayd 
eral  times  at  the  Gyand  Union.  I  wish 
would  recognize  us.” 
his  was  too  much  for  me.  My  name 
;  certainly  Howard.  I  lived  in  New 
jk,  and  had  been  at  Saratoga,  but  had 
er  danced  a  polka  or  any  dance  at  the 
irand  Union.” 

was  in  a  quandary.  If  I  did  not  recog- 
my  fellow  travelers  they  would  put 
down  as  a  snob.  If  I  owned  up  that 


I  had  forgotten  their  names, —  well,  it 
would  not  be  flattering,  to  say  the  least. 
Above  all,  I  hated  to  lose  their  acquaint¬ 
ance.  I  was  becoming  strangely  inter¬ 
ested  ;  but  how  to  introduce  myself  ?  I 
thought  over  this  for  the  space  of  five 
minutes.  Ideas  were  elusive.  The  per¬ 
spiration  began  to  stand  out  on  my  fore¬ 
head.  I  dropped  my  note  book  and  dis¬ 
ordered  my  hair  in  picking  up  the  badly 
scattered  leaves.  Then  I  listened,  hop¬ 
ing  they  would  drop  some  hint  as  to  their 
names,  but  no,  they  talked  of  everyone 
else  but  themselves.  In  my  perturbation, 
by  some  means  I  swung  my  chair  around 
so  that  I  found  myself  facing  the  object 
of  my  thoughts.  By  the  opposite  mirror, 
I  could  see  that  my  face  was  flushed.  I 
was  conscious  of  feeling  like  a  guy.  I 
stuttered  a  moment  or  two,  something 
about  my  personal  history,  of  having 
met  her  before, —  I  believed  at  Saratoga. 
When  I  was  through  I  collapsed  com¬ 
pletely.  The  ladies  looked  at  me  for  a 
moment  in  a  state  of  perfect  bewilder- 
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ment,  and  one  started  to  say,  “  Pardon 
me,  sir, — ”  but  instead  broke  out  into  the 
musical  laughter  I  had  been  listening  to, 
and  said: — 

“Oh,  yes,  Mistey  Howard,  we  met  at 
Saratoga.  I  don’t  believe  you  evey  met 
Mamma.  Mistejy  Howayd  —  Mamma. 
Mamma’s  name  is  the  same  as  mine  — 
Stewayt.” 

I  began  to  recover.  Said  I  thought  I 
had  never  met  Mrs.  Stewart.  We  did 
not  chat  long  about  Saratoga.  I  felt  that 
1  was  treading  on  dangerous  ground  and 
did  not  wish  to  show  myself  an  impostor 
to  so  charming  a  person  as  my  present 
acquaintance.  I  noticed  afterward  that 
Miss  Stewart  never  mentioned  our  polka 
once.  She  seemed  as  glad  to  lead  away 
as  I. 

By  the  time  the  train  drew  up  in  Wash¬ 
ington  we  had  discovered  many  points  of 
taste  in  common,  that  is,  Miss  Stewart 
and  I.  Mrs.  Stewart  excused  herself  be¬ 
hind  the  covers  of  “  Norwood.”  Miss 
Stewart  was  partial  to  blondes.  I  was  a 
blonde.  She  had  a  brother  a  member  of 
the  same  college  fraternity  as  I.  She  had 
spent  a  summer  at  Lake  Memphramagog. 
So  had  I.  She  was  devoted  to  Thacke¬ 
ray  and  adored  Bret  Harte.  So  did  I. 
She  stopped  at  the  Arlington  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  So  did  I. 

When  she  arose  to  leave  the  coach  I 
recognized  more  forcibly  than  ever  that 
Miss  Stewart  was  a  handsome  woman. 
In  her  tailor-made  suit  of  close-fitting  serge 
and  her  Paris  bonnet,  her  fine  figure 
and  gracefully  poised  head  showed  to 
best  advantage.  As  she  put  out  her 
hand,  at  the  cab  door,  and  said,  “  You 
must  be  suye  and  call  on  us  at  the  Arling¬ 
ton,”  I  was  actually  afraid  I  would 
shout  back  my  thanks. 

That  night  my  dreams  were  full  of 
cherubs  with  black  hair,  great  brown 
eyes,  heavily  shaded,  rosy  lips,  and  low 
sweet  laughter.  When  I  awoke  the  next 
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morning  I  was  feverish,  and  did  my  c 
rapt  in  a  maze.  At  the  breakfas 
head  waiter  with  the  polish  of  aChesj; 
field  said :  “  Mrs.  Stewart,  sir,  vk 
like  Mr.  Howard  to  have  a  seat  at 
table.”  1  made  my  way  at  his  heel< 
their  table,  and  was  given  a  cordial  v 
come.  Mrs.  Stewart  looked  charmi  ij 
her  loose  breakfast  gown  and  hoped 
enjoyed  my  rest. 

That  forenoon  we  drove  to  the  ok 
dier’s  home  and  enjoyed  the  view  thni 
the  vista.  The  afternoon  we  spert 
Arlington,  rambling  about  General  I  e 
old  home.  The  next  day  we  sharec 
gether  at  Mount  Vernon  and  grew  pja 
otic  at  Washington’s  tomb.  We  atten 
the  Chinese  minister’s  reception  and  ;< 
mented  on  the  jam.  We  occupied  g 
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i  gallery  in  the  Senate  and  discussed 
favorite  statesmen.  On  all  subjects 
nd  Miss  Stewart  a  congenial  spirit, 
endship  grew  up  between  us  that 
ured  me  an  invitation  to  her  home  in 
!  York.  There  1  visited  her,  and  on 
er  evenings  when  we  were  too  blase 
tend  the  opera  or  accept  an  invita- 
to  some  function,  I  read  to  her  from 
,arvel  and  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
Longfellow  and  “Point  Lace  and 
bonds ;  ”  yes,  and  from  Browning 
Emerson.  She  took  an  interest  in 
literary  ambition  and  allowed  me  to 
my  Havana  in  her  sanctum.  Under 
conditions  our  friendship  soon 
!;ied  into  love.  We  were-  engaged  in 
be  of  time,  married,  and  happy.  Yes, 
lave  been  happy  ever  since.  “Have 
tot  sweetheart?”  and  I  put  out  my 
1  to  Bessie,  who  had  just  entered  on 
je. 

-Yes,  you  deay  old  goose.  You  have 
It  telling  Rowland  all  about  it,  I  am 

!i  i  . 


Rowland  aroused  himself  from  his 
chair.  “But  Julian,”  he  said,  “you 
have  not  told  me  the  one  thing  I  wish  to 
know,  the  epitome  of  the  romance  name¬ 
ly  :  How  came  Bessie  to  know  you  on 
the  Pullman,  when  you  say  you  never 
met  before?” 

I  laughed  and  looked  at  Bessie.  “  Oh, 
you  men  are  so  cuyious  !  Are  you  bound 
to  know?  ” 

Rowland  insisted. 

“  You  will  think  me  awfully  rude,  but 
Julian’s  overcoat  was  thrown  over  the 
back  of  his  chair,  tuyned  inside  out,  and 
thejye  in  plain  sight  was  a  little  tag  beay- 
ing  the  name  of  r  Misty  Julian  Howayd, 
New  Yoyk  City.’  I  was  plaguing  mam¬ 
ma,  who  has  a  hoyor  of  chance  acquaint¬ 
ances.  Of  course,  Saratoga  was  but  the 
merest  guess,  and  I  did  not  djyeam  that 
Julian  would  heay.  But  you  did,  deay? 
Thej/e,  now,  1  hope  you  are  satisfied. 
Come  now,  both  of  you.  I  want  you  to 
go  to  my  room  and  see  my  lovely  new 
tea  gown.” 

Rounsevelle  Wildman. 
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J  SIT  beneath  the  almond  trees 

In  May,  and  watch  the  mowers  pass. 

What  cheerful  songs  those  great  wheels  sing 
As,  clattering,  swift  the  sharp  knives  swing, 
Felling  with  sure-aimed  strokes  the  grass. 

Now  heaving,  tossed,  in  ridges  rolled 
As  rolls  the  sea,  the  oats’  green-gold 
Blows,  stately,  bowing  in  the  breeze  ; 

Then  severed,  quivering,  all  its  length, 

Of  lusty  beauty  shorn  of  strength, 

It  turns  !  it  sways  !  it  yields  !  it  falls  ! 

A  laborer  to  his  fellow  calls: 

His  voice  runs  clear  as  liquid  drops. 

A  laughing  peal  the  answer  stops. 

And  sounds  like  these,  in  May,  are  mine 

Beneath  the  almond  trees. 
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I  sit  beneath  the  almond  trees, — 

Around  me  sun  and  voices  play. 

Quaint  pictured  forms  the  clouds  unfold  ; 
The  hills  are  violet,  softly  rolled 
Against  a  sky  like  sea-mist  gray. 

Above,  below,  in  leafy  shade, 

Where  camps  of  shy  wild  things  are  made, 
In  murmured  little  tunes  the  breeze 

Hums  constantly.  And  here,  quite  bold, 
Where  ripe  warm  oranges  their  gold 
Gay  coats  hang  out,  a  mocking  bird 
Broods  nestlings  new  ;  while,  sweetly  heard, 
Her  mate  his  ecstasy  flings  wide, 

As  baby  bald  heads  peep  and  hide. 

And  sights  and  sounds  like  these  are  mine, 

In  May,  beneath  the  almond  trees. 


I  sit  beneath  the  almond  trees, — 

1  watch,  I  dream,  I  bask  in  May. 

My  heart  grows  strong,  to  hear  the  note 
Of  joy  poured  bubbling  from  the  throat 
Of  one  whose  hopes  are  all  so  gay. 

O  mocking  bird,  that  I  might  find 
No  greater  grief  to  try  my  mind 
Than  you,  now  rocking  in  the  breeze, 

Find,  poised  above  that  new-filled  nest ! 

The  fiery  sun  sinks  in  the  West ; 

The  grass  is  cut,  the  mowers  still ; 

Rosy  and  faint  each  little  hill 

Shows  outlined.  See  the  young  moon  shine  ! 

An  “  earth  song  ”  rings  in  quavers  fine. 

And  scenes  and  sounds  like  these  are  mine, 

Beneath  the  almond  trees. 

Estelle  Thomson. 

I 
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SAVED  BY  A  GHOST. 

A  TRUE  WAR  TIME  TALE. 


gpgjnv'  HE  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland  in  the  latter 
part  of  August,  1863, 
crossed  the  Tennessee  River 
at  Bridgeport,  Alabama,  en 
’■fcfVA  rou^e  to  ^ateful  field  of 
■■^Chickamauga,  one  of  the 
'  hottest  battles  of  the  war. 
I:  We  bivouacked  one  night  at 

ill  Mound,  a  little  way  station  on  the 
||  of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga 
vvay,  near  which  nature  had  formed  a 
e  of  the  grandest  proportions.  The 
jning  was  at  least  one  hundred  and 
*  feet  wide,  while  its  height  ad- 
ted  the  light  freely  for  a  long  dis- 
jce,  by  which  the  eye  could  dis- 
jh  the  irregular  rocky  formation  of 
1  sides  and  arches.  Tradition  has  it 
t  in  the  long  past  it  was  a  natural 
nel  through  which  rushed  a  turbulent 
:am  emptying  into  the  Tennessee. 
?  dark  and  dangerous  fastnesses  of 
;  cavern  had  never  been  penetrated 
ts  deepest  depths,  for  a  mile  from  its 
jth  obstacles  in  the  shape  of  wide  and 
y  chasms  had  been  encountered,  and 
secrets  have  never  been  disclosed, 
pews  of  this  wonder  at  .  once  became 
wn#to  our  command,  and  the  next 
fning  under  guides,  groups  of  soldiers 
h  flaming  torches  of  pitch  pine  were 
owing  its  dark  and  sinuous  trails.  It 
5  a  rough  and  rugged  road,  around 
at  rocks  and  across  openings,  which 
aid  suddenly  threaten  to  engulf  our 
|ty, —  our  torches  giving  a  weird 
ect  to  the  place  and  increasing  the 
ul  solemnity  of  its  dismal  grandeur, 
d  a  certain  point  I  had  become  inter- 
"d  in  some  curious  formation,  and  fell 
jhtly  in  rear  of  my  comrades,  when 
15 
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suddenly  my  torch  became  extinguished. 
Mechanically  I  sought  to  relight  it  with 
some  matches,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
My  companions  were  only  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  in  advance,  and  with  the  natural 
impetuousity  of  youth  I  rushed  to  over¬ 
take  them.  I  had  probably  taken  three 
or  four  light  bounds,  when  I  was  sud¬ 
denly  seized  by  what  seemed  an  invisible 
power,  and  I  stood  rooted  to  the  ground 
like  one  bereft  of  his  senses,  and  in  a 
manner  bewildered,  not  knowing  what 
to  do.  The  strangest  feeling  took  pos¬ 
session  of  me;  1  trembled  in  every  nerve 
and  my  brow  felt  chill  and  damp.  I  was 
conscious  of  a  feeling  as  if  a  piece  of  ice 
had  passed  rapidly  down  my  spine,  and 
my  teeth  rattled  a  reveille.  Mingled 
with  it  all  was  an  indescribable  horror  of 
some  impending  fate. 

’  How  long  I  remained  standing  there  I 
cannot  say,  but  at  last  the  nerves  relaxed 
and  I  sank  to  the  ground.  After  a  while 
my  nervous  power  gradually  returned, 
and  I  began  to  think  of  the  practical 
side.  My  companions  by  this  time  were 
out  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  I  supposed 
none  of  them  had  noticed  my  absence. 
By  some  movement,  while  sitting  there, 
my  foot  touched  an  obstruction,  and  by 
extending  the  action,  I  learned  by  con¬ 
tact  that  it  was  a  stone.  Half  in  rage  I 
drew  back  my  foot  and  kicked  it ;  I  felt 
it  go  from  me,  but  no  sound  accompanied 
its  movement,  and  my  curiosity  was 
aroused.  I  arose,  reached  forward  to 
feel  before  my  feet,  and  found  as  I  be¬ 
lieved,  one  of  the  ground  crevices  men¬ 
tioned  before,  but  how  wide  or  deep  I  of 
course  had  no  means  of  knowing,  as  it 
was  black  as  Erebus  all  about  me. 
Within  my  reach  I  found  quite  a  large 
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stone,  which  I  picked  up  and  threw 
before  me.  I  listened,  but  it  gave  forth 
no  sound.  The  deep  stillness,  and  silence, 
and  darkness,  was  around  me,  yet  some 
sudden  instinct  warned  me  of  the  dread 
presence  of  some  unseen,  unrealized 
thing ,  and  I  was  powerless  to  remove 
the  fixed  gaze  of  my  eyes  from  the  spot 
where  I  had  a  tossed  the  stone. 

At  that  moment  the  faintest  gleam  of 
a  peculiar  light  appeared  from  out  the 
earth  in  front  of  me,  and  rapidly  growing 
brighter  with  a  bluish  tint,  it  stopped 
just  before  me  for  an  instant,  looking 
like  an  illuminated  screen.  In  that  light 
for  the  shortest  possible  duration,  I  saw 
plainly  the  outlines  of  a  human  form 
which  waved  its  arms  toward  me  as  if  a 
warning  to  go  back.  The  figure  then 
instantly  disappeared,  followed  by  the 
light,  and  the  thought  seized  me  that  I 
had  been  in  the  presence  of  some  super¬ 
natural  being.  With  faltering  step  I 
moved  a  pace  or  two  from  the  spot,  and 
dropped  to  the  ground  once  more. 

While  I  remained  in  this  condition 
another  exploring  party  came  up  with 
brightly  burning  torches.  In  as  few 
words  as  possible  I  told  how  my  torch 
had  become  extinguished  and  what  I  had 
experienced.  Our  unexpected  meeting 
and  my  agitated  manner  had  thus  far 
engrossed  the  attention  of  the  arriving 
party,  but  as  we  were  about  to  move 
forward  the  light  was  thrown  brilliantly 
on  the  very  spot  where  my  steps  had 
been  so  mysteriously  arrested.  In  front 
of  us,  and  not  two  paces  beyond,  was  a 
black  and  yawning  chasm  at  least  twenty 
feet  wide.  It  was  like  a  great  cauldron 
with  its  hideous  mouth  wide  open,  ready 
to  receive  any  unfortunate  victim. 

In  the  blanched  faces  made  more 
ghastly  by  the  glare  of  torches  we  could 
read  each  others’  thoughts.  Had  I  not 
been  stopped  in  time  by  the  strange 
power  referred  to,  another  step  would 


have  been  my  last,  and  no  man  could  b 
lifted  the  veil  of  mystery  that  v| 
have  surrounded  my  disappearance  j 
We  threw  large  stones  into  the  mo  1 
opening,  but  no  sound  came  back 
response.  Then  larger  ones  were  pis 
in,  with  the  same  results,  and  finally 
our  united  efforts  a  huge  bowlder  \ 
rolled  to  the  edge  of  the  gloomy  pi 
forced  over  into  its  depths.  We  wai 
but  not  even  the  sound  of  an  echo  gr<  e 
our  sense  of  hearing,  and  we  regar 
the  uncanny  and  dismal  wonder  in  anu 
ment  and  fear.  Some  one  threw  i: 
lighted  torch,  which  for  a  moment 
tere.d,  and  then  as  if  by  magic  went  ( 
At  this  moment  a  returning  party  v 
an  old  guide  came  up,  and  from  hin 
learned  that  the  chasm  before  us 
never  been  fathomed.  Heavy  weg 
attached  to  chains  made  fast  to  sfr 
ropes  had  been  played  out  to  an  alji 
incredible  length,  but  no  bottom  had  e 
been  found.  It  was  believed,  thcd 
that  at  some  great  depth  there  wk 
subterranean  river  which  ran  with  k 
current  passing  under  the  pretty  1 
cities  of  Huntsville,  Decatur,  and  T 
cumbia,  Alabama  ;  at  the  latter  j  l 
finding  an  outlet  through  an  opening! i 
rocky  wall  far  above  a  creek,  and  thj? 
to  the  Tennessee  River  near  Florefn 
Our  old  guide  told  us  that  more  than;' 
courageous  adventurer  had  lost  his  lift 
this  spot,  through  carelessness  or  efjc 
to  seek  into  its  mysteries,  and  the  Incji; 
thereabouts,  who  often  made  the  |i 
their  temporary  home,  would  relate  ip 
they  had  seen  the  spirits  of  unh^jl 
mortals  hovering  over  the  great  fl; 
opening,  while  a  light  of  peculiar  k 
glinted  up  from  its  depths  and  made 
surroundings  half  luminous. 

What  unseen  guardian  controlled 
action  and  saved  me  from  taking 
another  moment,  the  unconscious  sfcjf 
destruction? 


Frank  Elliott 
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THE  SANTA  BARBARA  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 


EW  of  the  thousands  of 
people  who  pass  within 
sight  of  the  islahds  off 
the  coast  of  Southern 
California  know  that  the 
outlying  and  in  most  in¬ 
stances  entirely  unin¬ 
habited  islands  were 
formerly  the  homes  of  a  people  who 
have  within  a  few  decades  become  en¬ 
tirely  extinct. 

Some  of  these  islands  form  the  south¬ 
erly  line  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel. 
From  the  combined  causes  of  the  shelter¬ 
ing  islands  seaward,  the  Santa  Ynez 
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Mountains  on  the  main  land,  the  sure 
trend  of  the  coast  line  towards  the  h 
and  the  presence  of  large  quantities 
petroleum  rising  from  the  bottom  and  {:< 
ering  large  areas  of  the  surface  of'  1 
water,  the  ocean  is  nearly  always 
and  smooth. 

1 

When  in  1542  Cabrillo,  the  far|i( 
Portuguese  navigator,  sailed  from?‘ 
west  coast  of  New  Spain,  and  disco  vF 
and  visited  the  islands,  he  found  th 
thickly  populated,  as  was  also  the  ad 
cent  coast. 

Ferrelo,  one  of  Cabrillo’s  officers!? 
the  historian  of  the  expedition,  in  sp!" 
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f  this  region,  says  :  “They  anchored 
site  a  valley,  very  beautiful  and  very 
lous,  the  land  being  level,  with  many 
, ”  (Carpinteria).  “Here  came  ca- 
with  fish  to  barter ;  they  remained 
:  friends ;  .  .  .  they  held  on 

voyage  along  the  coast  about  ten 
ies,  and  there  were  always  many 
Ses,  for  all  this  coast  is  very  populous, 
.  and  they  pointed  out  to  us  the 
^es,  and  named  them  by  their 
es.” 

•re  follow  the  names  of  twenty-five 
ges,  some  of  which  are  as  follows : 
cu,”  “  Xabaagua,”  “Potoltuc,” 
jcbuc,”  “  Gua,”  “  Incpupu,”  and 
i  names  equally  euphonious.  .  .  . 
ley  go  clothed  with  skins ;  they  said 
inland  there  were  many  towns.” 
tie  island  “  Limun  ”  (Santa  Cruz), 
argest  of  the  group,  was  said  to  be 
:y  populous,”  and  that  it  contained 
|  following  villages  :  “  Niquipos,” 

|ixul,”  “Xugua,”  “Nitel,”  “  Mac- 
”  and  “  Nimitopal.” 

Nicalque  ”  (Santa  Rosa),  the  next  in 
rtance,  the  navigators  at  first  sup- 
d  was  a  portion  of  Limun,  and  called 
:wo  La  Isla  de  San  Lucas. 

;ie  island  of  “  Ciquimuymu  ”  (San 
el),  was  also  very  thickly  inhabited. 
Enneeapah  ”  (Anacapa),  the  eastern- 
of  the  Channel  Islands  proper,  was 
^/isited  by  Cabrillo.  The  name  Ana- 
j  is  a  corruption  of  Vancouver’s  spell- 
>f  the  Indian  name  of  the  island, 
'ofessor  George  Davidson,  late  of  the 
led  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
I  in  his  valuable  Appendix  to  the 
port  of  the  Survey  for  1886,”  says 
“Vancouver  in  his  text  names  it 
3eapah,  but  the  engraver  has  spelled 
,iecapah  on  the  chart,  and  subsequent 
filers  have  endeavored  to  give  it  a 
iish  form.  The  Indian  deep  guttural 
unciation  is  En-ni-ah-pagh.” 
hen  Cabrillo  cruised  along  the  coast 


of  what  is  now  called  Southern  California, 
he  found  the  mainland  between  Point 
Concepcion  and  San  Buenaventura  dotted 
by  villages  inhabited  by  aborigines  who 
were  at  that  time  peaceably  inclined 
toward  their  strange  visitors.  The  old 
navigators  inform  us  that  they  found 
“seventeen  populous  villages  or  towns 
within  a  distance  of  eleven  miles  along 
the  shore  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel.” 
The  islands,  distant  from  twenty-five  to 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  coast,  were 
thickly  inhabited  by  tribes,  who,  though 
speaking  different  languages  or  dialects, 
were  closely  related  to  those  of  the  main¬ 
land,  and  were  branches  of  the  same  fam¬ 
ily  or  stock. 

After  Cabrillo’s  departure  there  is  a 
wide  gap  in  the  history  of  the  region, 
until  some  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years  later,  the  revered  Father  Junipero 
Serra  and  his  associates  established  the 
Franciscan  missions  at  the  most  densely 
populated  localities.  From  these  central 
points  of  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  au¬ 
thority,  which  soon  became  like  walled 
cities,  with  their  busy  hum  of  labor,  the 
padres  enthusiastically  and  conscien¬ 
tiously  worked  to  civilize  and  christianize 
the  untutored  natives,  and  when  this 
could  not  be  accomplished  by  fair  means, 
their  retainers  were  sent  out  to  capture 
them  and  bring  them  in  by  force,  keeping 
them  close  prisoners  within  the  walled 
surroundings  of  the  missions,  until  by 
moral  suasion  they  should  become  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  restraint  upon  their  wonted 
liberty  and  freedom  of  action.  As  these 
neophytes  became  tamed  and  well  under 
the  control  of  the  padres,  they  were  sent 
out  to  help  the  Spaniards  capture  and 
bring  others  into  the  fold. 

As  time  went  on  the  padres  extended 
their  dominion  until  the  outlying  islands 
were  conquered,  and  their  inhabitants 
brought  to  the  mainland  for  more  com¬ 
plete  subjection  to  the  influence  of  civil- 
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ization,  until  the  last  remnants  of  the 
natives  of  the  islands  San  Miguel,  Santa 
Rosa,  Santa  Cruz,  the  Anacapas,  Santa 
Catalina,  San  Nicolas,  and  San  Clem¬ 
ente,  were  removed  to  the  mainland,  all 
except  one  notable  instance  which  has 
furnished  the  subject  of  many  a  romantic 
story,  the  facts  of  which  will  be  narrated 
further  on. 

Previous  to  the  final  removal,  however, 
the  Russian  fur  traders  of  the  North  had 
made  inroads  upon  the  natives.  At  first 
they  were  friendly  and  bartered  with  the 
peaceful  inhabitants  for  the  skins  of  sea 
otter  and  seals,  which  at  that  time 
abounded  on  the  shores.  After  they  had 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  natives,  they 
brought  down  some  of  the  treacherous 
Innuits  of  the  North,  leaving  them  upon 
the  islands  to  trade  with  the  natives  to 
better  advantage  ;  the  Russians  making 
visits  at  stated  times,  to  gather  up  the 
accumulations  of  their  subordinates,  and 
furnish  them  supplies  for  carrying  on  the 
barter.  From  tradition,  we  learn  that 
these  Northern  Indians  finally  massacred 
large  numbers  of  the  unsuspecting  na¬ 
tives,  carrying  away  with  them  every¬ 
thing  of  value  belonging  to  the  inhab¬ 
itants. 

I  formed  one  of  a  party,  which  some 
years  ago  spent  several  weeks  on  one  of 
the  Channel  Islands  collecting  ethnologi¬ 
cal  specimens  for  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tution.  We  exhumed  a  large  number  of 
skeletons  of  the  former  inhabitants,  and 
at  one  place  found  where  a  large  number, 
probably  two  or  three  hundred,  had  been 
buried  ;  they  had  evidently  been  thrown 
into  heaps  without  system  or  ceremony, 
a  majority  of  the  skulls  showing  evidence 
of  their  owners  having  been  killed  by  the 
driving  of  some  blunt-pointed  instrument 
through  the  temporal  bone,  or  into  the 
socket  of  the  eye.  There  was  also  an 
almost  entire  absence  of  the  usual  depos¬ 
its  made  with  the  dead  bodies  when  bur- 
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ied  by  their  own  people,  —  which  u 
indicate  either  that  they  had  been  thr 
into  a  heap  and  left  unburied  and  \i 
wards  covered  by  the  drifting  sai.c 
they  had  been  hurriedly  and  unce  e 
niously  buried  by  enemies,  or  by  frij 
who  had  not  time  nor  opportunity 
form  the  usual  ceremonies,  nor  to  doii 
the  individual  belongings,  as  was  t 
custom. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  or 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  selected 
sites  for  their  habitations  in  conside  i 
of  their  romantic  positions  or  y 
scenic  surroundings,  but  they  cer  z 
did  occupy  some  of  the  most  sightly  ] 
tions  to  be  found  in  their  territory, ;pj 
ably  from  the  combined  objects  of  'b| 
near  the  source  of  food  supply, 
fuel,  and  positions  commanding  a  vije 
the  surrounding  country,  to  guard  aj;< 
being  surprised  by  an  approve 
enemy. 

During  the  greater  portion  of  the 
no  shelter  was  needed,  or  at  mo; 
brush  shelter  was  sufficient,  althou|;tl 
natives  built  houses  of  the  ribs  of  str  ij 
whales.  These  were  set  up  on  ^  is 
the  ground  in  the  form  of  a  circle, 
concave  curves,  being  towards  the  cpr 
brought  the  upper  ends  together  ;  t 
top,  and  the  outside  was  probably 
ered  by  stretching  seal  skins  ovejr 
frame,  making  a  substantial  wind 1 
water  proof  building  in  the  formA 
old-fashioned  bee-hive. 

In  the  exploration  before  mention 
found  the  remains  of  buildings  d; 
character  in  which  the  portions  tjjfj 
bones  imbedded  in  the  soil  were:  j| 
served  in  situ,  the  portions  $i| 
ground  haying  disappeared,  indij:j 
that  the  houses  were  ancient,  the  M 
of  the  whale  being  very  durable/^ 
shown  by  the  large  numbers  of  such  |<j 
which  were  to  be  found  in  the  neifl 
hood  of  the  rancherias,  or  villages,  p. 
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subsequent  to  the  disappearance  of 
Indians  from  the  region.  Bones  of 
s  were  also  used  in  the  burial  places 
dicate  the  position  of  the  bodies. 
Paul  Schumacher  during  his  explora- 
of  the  islands  and  coast  in  1875, 
times  mistook  the  remains  of  these 
for  indications  of  burial  places, 
lo,  in  writing  of  El  Pueblo  de  los 
(“  which  is  called  Xucu  ”),  which 
essor  Davidson  locates  as  the  San 
aventura  of  today,  says,  “  And  they 
on  the  land  a  village  of  Indians  near 
sea,  and  the  houses  large  in  the 
iner  of  those  of  New  Spain  ”  (Mexico). 


THE  COAST  CLIFFS,  IOOO  FEET  HIGH. 


Natural  caves,  of  which  large  numbers 
exist  around  the  shores  of  the  islands, 
were  also  used  by  untold  generations  of 
inhabitants.  Some  of  these  caves  worn 
in  the  face  of  the  perpendicular  basaltic 
cliffs,  are  accessible  only  from  the  ocean; 
others  are  situated  inland.  During  a 
recent  visit  to  the  islands,  our  party  ex¬ 
plored  several  of  these  aboriginal  strong¬ 
holds,  or  cave  dwellings,  in  some  of 
which  we  found  Kitchen-middings,  or 
Kjokken  moddings,  several  feet  in  depth, 
among  which  we  found  shells,  bones  of 
birds,  seals,  sea-otter,  and  fish,  fragments 
of  rope  made  of  sea  grass,  and  a  few 
fragments  of  stone  implements.  Some 
of  the  grass  ropes  were  braided  in  three 
strands,  others  twisted  like  ordinary 
rope  used  at  the  present  day.  The 
largest  cave  on  the  Anacapas,  into  which 
we  rowed  our  boat,  consists  of  a  chamber 
of  perhaps  four  hundred  feet  in  width, 
running  back  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  from  the  arched  entrance,  with 
a  dome-shaped  roof  perhaps  one  hundred 
feet  in  height,  rising  from  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  in  a  regular  curve  to  the  center,  the 
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floor  being  partly  covered  by  water 
edged  by  a  pebbly  beach,  forming  a 
grand  hall  which  would  accommodate  a 
large  number  of  people. 

In  passing  along  the  bluffs  in  which 
he  caves  are  situated,  they  present  a 
panorama  of  unique  and  beautiful  scenery 
where  the  richness  of  color  and  peculiar¬ 
ity  of  outline  are  unequaled  at  any  other 
point.  The  water  for  a  great  portion  of 
the  distance  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  so 
transparent  that  the  flora  and  fauna  of  its 
depths  may  be  as  easily  studied  as  upon 
the  surface  ;  bright  orange-colored  fishes 
darting  in  and  out  among  the  dark  green 
seaweeds,  the  shells,  corallines,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  can  there 
be  seen  in  their  native  element. 

At  other  points  rock-shelters,  or  shal- 
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FIELDS  OF  ABALONE  SHELLS. 


low  caves,  had  been  occupied,  sdiji 
which  are  some  distance  from  tht 
shore.  Near  the  eastern  end  of  $  j 
Rosa  Island  there  are  quite  a  numbr 
the  rock-shelters  which  project  ab 
the  general  surface.  One  isolated  h 
shelter  in  the  side  of  a  canon  at  M 
distance  from  the  sea,  and  at  a  heigh 
some  thirty  or  forty  feet  from  the  belt 
of  the  canon  or  ravine,  had  its  floor) c 
ered  with  refuse,  and  a  few  hi|r 
bones  were  found  in  the  debris,  pos]>i 
the  remains  of  some  of  the  former  info 
itants  who  had  sought  shelter  from  d 
enemies  or  been  outcasts  from  their  tj 
had  died,  and  left  their  bones  unbujfi 
Human  bones  are  often  found  bill 
in  the  spaces  occupied  by  depresli 
which  mark  the  sites  of  these  anti 
dwellings,  especially  in  instances  wh 
the  rancherias  or  former  dwelling  p|a 
occupied  the  only  convenient  spot 
which  the  soil  could  be  easily  excav;|1 
On  the  middle  Anacapa,  a  short;  i 
tance  from  the  only  buildings  upoij 
island,  we  found  a  rock-shelter  or  |; 
facing  towards  the  main  land,  m 
would  afford  shelter  from  the  stornrf's 
winter,  which  generally  come  from 
southeast,  south,  or  southwest,  f' 
found  an  extensive  deposit  of  refuse 
this  point,  and  also  at  other  places  onjt 
island  ;  although  Mr.  Schumacher  inf(|i 
us  that  he  “passed  this  island  front 
sides  but  could  not  discover  any  jl 
deposits.” 
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he  Ancient  Mariners,  or  Navigators, 
lined  on  the  islands  from  November 
I  1542,  until  January  19th,  1543,  and 
frted  the  inhabitants  as  very  poor, 
jiey  eat  nothing  but  fish,  they  sleep 
fie  ground,  all  their  business  and  em¬ 
inent  is  to  fish  ;  in  each  house  they 
jthere  are  fifty  souls,  they  live  very 
ishly,  they  go  naked.” 

;.n  Nicolas  Island  is  about  nine  miles 
mgth  and  four  miles  in  width,  and 
Mns  about  322  square  miles.  The 
ir  on  the  island  is  plentiful,  but  brack- 
I  it  was  formerly  densely  populated, 
's  now  a  treeless  waste,  the  result  of 
jiaving  been  denuded  of  its  former 
ral  growth  of  trees  and  other  vegeta- 
Jby  fire,  and  the  pasturage  of  sheep. 

|*e  learn  from  tradition  that  the  Alaska 
sms  placed  upon  this  island  to  trade 
(  the  natives,  killed  off  the  male  in¬ 
fants  and  took  possession.  Later, 
ii  they  left  the  island,  they  aban- 
the  women  and  children, 
r  1835,  some  years  after  the  Alaskans 


had  departed,  the  padres  sent  a  vessel  to 
remove  the  women  and  children  from  the 
island.  This  was  accomplished  with  the 
exception  of  one  woman  who  jumped  into 
the  surf  and  swam  ashore  to  hunt  for  her 
child,  which  had  accidentally  been  left 
behind.  The  next  we  hear  of  the  lone 
woman  was  in  1850,  after  a  lapse  of  fif¬ 
teen  years,  when  Captain  Nidever  of 
Santa  Barbara  visited  the  island,  and 
discovered  traces  of  recent  habitation,  but 
it  was  not  until  1853  that  the  female  Rob¬ 
inson  Crusoe  was  found  and  removed  to 
the  main  land,  where,  from  the  sudden 
and  complete  change  of  manner  of  living, 
she  soon  died.  She  had  outlived  her  peo¬ 
ple,  and  found  no  one  able  to  converse 
with  her  in  her  almost  forgotten  language. 
It  is  supposed  she  was  the  last  of  her 
race.  Her  child,  for  whom  she  returned, 
is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  dogs,  which 
were  abundant  upon  the  island  at  the 
time  of  its  occupation  by  the  Indians. 
These  dogs  have  since  become  extinct. 

The  child’s  dress,  together  with  other 
relics  found  with  the  woman,  including 


\ 
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needles  of  bone,  clothing  made  of  skins, 
and  the  like,  were  deposited  in  the  Vat¬ 
ican  at  Rome,  but  the  incidents  connected 
with  her  stay  upon,  and  removal  from,  the 
island,  will  soon  be  forgotten,  although 
the  refuse  heaps  of  the  thousands  of  its 
former  inhabitants  will  remain  for  ages 
as  the  only  evidence  of  a  lost  people. 

Who  can  realize  the  utter  and  wretched 
loneliness  of  the  poor  creature  who  spent 
eighteen  years  among  the  deserted  homes 
and  hearths  of  generations  of  her  ances¬ 
tors,  whose  bleaching  bones  were  exposed 
by  the  action  of  the  prevailing  winds,  un¬ 
til  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  whitened 
by  their  numbers  ? 

Some  of  the  islands  nearest  to  the  main¬ 
land  are  occupied  by  the  white  race,  who 
have  taken  away  or  destroyed  nearly  all 
the  destructible  evidences  of  its  former 
occupation.  The  majority  of  the  smaller 
islands  have  been  used  as  pasture,  and 
the  only  human  occupants  are  the  no¬ 
madic  sheep  shearers,  who  remain  only 
during  the  shearing  seasons  ;  an  occa¬ 


sional  visit  from  a  sealing  party,  or  f 
ermen,  and  of  late  years  by  partir| 
Chinamen,  who  have  collected  imtr 
quantities  of  abalones  ( Haliotis ),  th 
parts  of  which  are  dried  and  sh  ( 
to  China,  and  the  shells  sold  by  1 
ton  for  the  manufacture  of  buttons  - 
jewelry. 

The  whalers  and  seal  hunters  4 
plied  their  vocations  so  persistently  \ 
the  large  marine  animals  which  suppj 
an  important  part  of  the  wants  of  thy 
origines,  have  been  almost  exterminal 
and  the  abalones,  which  furnished; 
natives  with  a  permanent  food  suf\ 
have  been  shipped  to  far  off  Asia  to  ie 
as  food  for  the  over-populated  domifii 
of  the  Oriental  Empire. 

The  deserted  homes  of  the  lost  pj 
remain  in  almost  unbroken  solitude;, 
silence  broken  only  by  the  moanii*| 
the  winds,  the  muffled  rolling  of  the  e 
moving  surf,  the  harsh  discordant  scrp 
ing  of  the  sea  birds,  and  the  son<h 
deep-toned  barking  of  seals  and  sea  t  ( 
Lorenzo  Gordin  Yates ,  F.  L.'S 
Corresponding  Member  Anthropologies 
ciety. 


BIRTH. 


^OD  smiled  upon  the  earth, —  and  so 

Spring  came ;  the  blooms  began  to  blow 
Upon  the  almond  tree  ; 

The  birds  dropped  down  from  heaven’s  blue 
And  caroled  all  the  morning  through 
In  sweetest  melody. 


God  smiled  upon  the  heart, —  and  so 
Love  came  ;  the  soul  began  to  glow 
With  its  divinity  ; 

The  mighty  chain  of  nations  came 
And  from  the  forge  of  tender  flame 

Linked  God,  and  man,  and  majesty. 

Elwyn  Irving  Hoffmi 


I 

; 
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jHOSE  who  live  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  San  Francisco  Bay , 
it  has  often  been  said,  are 
prone  to  think  themselves  at 
the  intellectual  as  well  as  the 
geographical  center  of  things 
Californian.  The  congestion 
of  higher  education  in  this 
region,  as  evidenced  by  the 
presence  of  two  universities, 
has  given  rise  to  the  feeling 
that  while  there  may  be 
evidences  of  culture  in  other 
the  State,  the  spread  of  enlight¬ 


enment  must  naturally  proceed  from  San 
Francisco  Bay. 

That  Southern  California  possesses 
some  notable  schools  and  school  men  was 
recognized  long  ago.  Some  of  these  men 
have  been  active  members  of  the  State 
Teachers’  Association,  and  the  names  of 
a  few  of  them  are  found  on  the  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  National  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  State  Teachers’  Association  is  an 
organization  of  twenty-nine  years’  stand¬ 
ing.  Its  meetings  are  held  annually 
during  the  Christmas  holidays.  Its  mem- 
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bership  embraces  teachers  from  every 
part  of  the  State.  Its  meetings  have  been 
held  as  near  the  geographical  center  of 
the  State  as  possible,  ranging  from  Stock- 
ton  to  Fresno  and  Santa  Cruz.  The 
Southern  California  teachers  have  found 
it  difficult  to  attend  these  meetings  on 
account  of  distance  and  expense.  Only 
a  few  of  the  most  enterprising  have  en¬ 
rolled  themselves,  therefore,  as  members 
of  the  State  Teachers’  Association.  These 
few  have  seen  the  advantages  of  these 
meetings,  and  have  gone  home  full  of 
enthusiasm,  and  anxious  that  all  South¬ 
ern  California  teachers  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  meet  and  discuss  the  many 
educational  problems  that  are  being 
worked  out  in  this  State. 

This  wish  led  to  the  organization  of  the 
Southern  California  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  rival  of  the  State 


Teachers’  Association,  for  its  leading  if 
are  all  members  of  that  association  q 
The  Southern  California  Teach 
Association  was  organized  at  Los  An* 
in  1891.  At  the  first  session  there  ^ 
about  seventy-five  teachers  in  ate, 
ance.  Professor  Melville  Dozier,  oj 
Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School, 
elected  President.  The  membersh  p: 
the  Association  has  increased  rapii 
During  the  fifth  annual  meeting,  v  li 
was  held  in  the  new  auditorium  of  1 
State  Normal  School  at  Los  Angelejs 
March  26th,  27th,  and  28th,  1896,  11 
was  a  daily  attendance  of  over  tw| 
hundred  teachers.  This  indicates  r 


a  large  instance  of  sporadic  culture 


hints  at  the  formation  of  a  new  nu 
of  intellectual  growth.  Some  accoirij 
its  doings  may  be  of  general  educate 
interest. 

President  Charles  H.  Keyes,  01 
Throop  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Pas||d 
presided  over  the  meetings.  HiS: 
presence  and  skill  as  a  presiding  qflf 
added  much  to  the  success  of  the  sir? 
The  program  indicated  that  Sou  f 
California  has  as  many  problems  to 
as  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  i 
day  was  given  up  to  the  discussip 
questions  relating  to  High  Schools,  fl 
questions  in  particular  engaged  thert 
tion  of  the  Association.  One  wa|; 
University’s  accrediting  system.  I  ’ 
other  was  the  question  of  freedcjn* 
election  of  studies  by  High  School  p|| 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  G 

.  1  r-> _ •  1  _  tIJ 


mittee  in  January  last,  President  l4e 
was  authorized  to  appoint  a  comnj 
of  twelve  High  School  principals,  tOfjt| 
the  needs  of  the  secondary 


Southern  California  and  report  a  j  J 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association.;,  j 
appointed  on  this  committee  : 


prim 


F.  E.  Perham  of  Santa  Ana,  L.  B.  4V 
of  Redlands,  W.  F.  Bliss  of  Coltcji 


11  T 


P.  Davidson  of  San  Diego,  Miss  Euft* 
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sr  of  Riverside,  J.  D.  Graham  of 
idena,  Doctor  Lyman  Gregory  of 
;h  Riverside,  W.  F.  Housh  of  Los 
eles,  P.  W.  Kauffman  of  Ventura,  F. 
Aolyneaux  of  Pomona,  N.  A.  Richard- 
of  San  Bernardino,  and  C.  Y.  Roop 
inta  Barbara. 

o  facilitate  its  work  this  committee 
|led  itself  into  four  sub-committees  to 
(ider  the  following  questions  : 

I  Course  of  Study  and  University 
jtions  of  High  Schools  of  One  and 
i  Teachers. 

j  The  Latitude  to  be  allowed  High 
ijol  Pupils  in  Election  of  Studies. 

How  Many  Lines  of  Work  can 
j  School  Pupils  Carry  ? 

|  What  Shall  be  the  Mode  of  Ad- 
ion  to  High  Schools  ? 

|e  reports  of  these  sub-committees, 
pg  been  read,  modified,  and  adopted 
jie  committee  as  a  whole,  were  pre- 
fdtothe  Association  by  its  chairman, 
E.  Perham  of  Santa  Ana. 
fiere  is  not  room  in  this  issue  of  the 
>izine  to  insert  the  whole  of  this  ad- 
ple  report.  Two  sections  of  it  will 
iund  in  full  in  the  pages  that  follow 
jirticle.  They  are  the  sections  which 
with  the  question  of  freedom  of  elec- 
|of  studies  by  High  School  pupils, 
another  question  which  is  daily 
ing  in  importance,  What  Shall  be 

SAode  of  Admission  to  High  Schools  ? 
e  two  topics  touch  the  main  points 
ije  first  day’s  discussion. 

;  e  first  topic  was  presented  on  Thurs- 
fmorning,  and  as  representatives  of 
•acuities  of  the  State  and  Stanford 
i  ersities  had  been  invited  to  attend 
‘•take  part  in  the  discussion  which 
i  ved,  there  was  naturally  a  some- 
warm  debate.  It  is  well  known 
L these  two  universities  typify  the 
t  pame  ideas  that  Yale  and  Harvard 
•  The  University  of  California  repre- 
1  the  general  culture  idea  and  Stan¬ 


ford  University  early  specialization.  The 
University  of  California  follows  Yale  in 
the  support  of  the  principle  that  there 
are  certain  studies  that  are  absolutely 
essential  to  a  sound  education,  while 
Stanford  University  as  warmly  seconds 
Harvard  in  its  contention  that  all  subjects 
have  sufficient  disciplinary  value,  and  as 
it  is  impossible  to  know  many  subjects 
well  in  these  days,  it  is  best  to  follow 
from  the  first  the  line  of  the  student’s 
greatest  interest.  On  the  question  of 
the  accrediting  system  the  two  Univer¬ 
sities  seemed  to  be  as  nearly  as  widely 
apart,  though  Stanford  University  accepts 
students  from  the  State  University’s 
accredited  schools,  and  has  accredited 
some  schools  that  are  not  on  its  list. 

There  seems  to  be  so  much  confusion 
in  the  popular  mind  in  regard  to  the  ac¬ 
crediting  system,  that  it  may  be  well  to 
insert  here  a  short  explanatory  note. 
In  his  History  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Professor  William  Carey  Jones 
thus  clearly  describes  the  system: — 

To  every  school  asking  to  be  accredited  the 
University  sends  a  representative  of  every  lead¬ 
ing  department  of  study  taught  in  it :  English, 
mathematics,  science,  history,  classics,  modern 
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languages.  There  may  be  thus  five  or  even  six 
examiners  visiting  a  school.  The  examiner 
spends  more  or  less  time,  sometimes  a  whole  day, 
in  the  class-rooms,  observing  the  teacher  in  the 
work  of  instruction,  himself  testing  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  pupils  and  inspecting  their  written 
work.  These  examinations  are  repeated  annu¬ 
ally,  although,  where  a  certain  amount  of  stabil¬ 
ity  is  attained  in  the  school,  one  or  more  of  the 
examiners  may  accept  a  teacher’s  work  without 
an  annually  repeated  inspection.  As  a  rule  the 
examiners  present  themselves  at  the  school  with¬ 
out  previous  notification.  Preliminarily  to  the 
persuj-  *1  visit  to  the  school,  specimen  papers  of 
.kewi  pils*  work  are  sent  t0  the  University. 
:  Ty  .se  to  a  certain  extent,  the  school  accredited 
'  indent  for  its  continued  good  standing  on 
the  ord  in  the  Freshman  year  of  its  recom- 
m*  ^  i  graduates. 

'  he  examiners  report  their  findings  to  the 
Faculty  Committee  on  Examination  of  Schools. 
After  the  conference  in  this  committee,  a  report 
is  finally  made  to  the  Academic  Faculties,  and  if 
the  decision  is  favorable,  the  school  is  formally 
accredited  for  the  year.  Further,  for  a  pupil  to 
be  admitted  to  the  University,  he  must  be  gradu¬ 
ated  and  must  present  an  individual  and  personal 
recommendation  from  the  principal.  Principals 
do  not  by  any  means  recommend  all  the  pupils 
whom  they  have  graduated.  The  system  is 
thus  exceptionally  safeguarded,  thorough,  and 
effective. 

Two  modifications  have  been  made  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  plan,  (i)  If  good  work  is  done  in  nearly 
all  the  studies,  the  rule  is  modified  so  that  the 
school  may  be  accredited  in  its  deserving  work. 
(2)  The  principal  of  the  school  may  recommend 


his  graduates,  subject  to  exceptions  in  par :i 
branches,  which  for  any  reason  he  is  not  v 
to  vouch  for.  In  either  of  these  cases  the ; 
cant  to  the  University  must  present  himii 
the  matriculation  examinations  in  the  stucji 
which  the  school  is  not  accredited  or  whi  j 
principal  has  excepted  in  his  recommen  l; 
Regular  matriculation  examinations  are 
tained  in  full  force  for  applicants  cominj; 
non-accredited  schools,  and  persons  from  * 
ited  schools  refused  the  recommendation  !c 
principal  may  present  themselves  without  ] 
dice  at  the  examinations. 

The  system  described  by  Pro;< 
Jones  was  inaugurated  in  1887.  AjJ 
who  is  familiar  with  the  history  o: 
ondary  education  in  California  |;i 
that  it  revolutionized  the  High  Schoc 
the  State.  In  1883  a  law  was  U 
which  required  the  High  Schools  Jcj 
pare  their  students  to  enter  the!  1 
University  ;  but  not  until  the  acme 
system  was  put  into  operation  waj5| 
successfully  done.  The  close  re: lj 
which  the  visits  of  the  University  fej 
iners  have  established  between  thl 
School  teachers  and  the  Universip 
resulted  in  a  great  improvement  j,rl 
quality  of  their  work.  The  trust® 
also  constrained  by  local  pride  to  eye 
more  care  in  the  selection  of  High  i 
teachers.  The  result  has  been  a  gej 
lifting  of  the  standard  of  secondary 
throughout  the  State. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  th<j  | 
School  teachers  of  Southern  Cap 
now  propose  to  establish  a  similar 
tion  between  the  High  Schools  a  i(j 
grammar  schools.  They  hope  by  s| 
to  secure  a  better  articulation  of  thl| 
school  system,  and  an  improvenje 
the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  thi 
schools,  through  supervision  by  trie 
School  principal. 

Another  indication  of  better  rep 
between  the  High  Schools  and  t|f; 
mentary  schools  to  be  noticed  in  IS 
ern  California  is  the  plan  adopted  i*iJ 
places  of  having  the  High  School  jel 
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:ience  lay  out  a  course  of  study  for 
elementary  schools,  and  the  High 
iol  teacher  of  English  give  advice  as 
e  reading  matter  to  be  used  in  grades 
•v  the  High  School,  etc. 
uthern  California  certainly  did  not 
ar  at  her  best  in  the  discussion  which 
ved  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
teeds of  her  secondary  schools.  Those 
i*ts  were  in  themselves  admirable,  and 
'  careful  study  and  a  clear  under¬ 
ling  of  the  situation  on  the  part  of 
hen  who  prepared  them.  A  general 
ission  by  a  large  number  of  people  is 
[jm  profitable.  There  is  no  way  of 
:  ing  an  expression  of  the  best  thought 
;e  audience,  nor  of  preventing  triviali- 
rom  breaking  the  thread  of  the  dis- 
bn.  The  two  topics  presented  on 
jsday  morning  were,  “  What  Lati- 
Shall  be  Allowed  High  School  Pupils 
Action  of  Studies?”  and  “  Courses  of 
7  and  University  Relations  of  High 
bis  of  One  and  Two  Teachers.” 
>fessor  Griggs  of  Stanford  led  the 
ssion  on  these  topics.  He  said  in 
ance  that  the  relation  between  the 
rsities  and  the  High  Schools  was  un- 
:edly  good  for  both  ;  but  it  must  be 
mbered  thatthe  majority  of  the  High 
)1  pupils  do  not  go  to  a  university, 
in  arranging  courses  of  study  for 
Schools  the  preference  should  be 
f  to  the  majority  over  the  favored 
||/ho  go  on.  He  said  further  that  no 
Ijct  lacked  disciplinary  value,  and 
f  the  one  that  was  studied  with  en- 
ljism  was  the  one  that  did  the  most 
3;  Entirely  apart  from  university 
T'ements,  he  said,  there  were  several 
b;:ts  of  first  importance.  English  he 
f  toned  as  being  of  prime  importance, 
||iistory  and  literature,  the  subjects 
elate  the  students  to  the  past  of  the 
Science  also  no  man  could  afford 
ignorant  of,  and  of  course  this  meant 
itory  science.  The  fact  had  been 
•  xxvii.— 41. 

i 


mentioned  that  many  of  the  smaller  High 
Schools  were  not  properly  equipped  for 
doing  laboratory  work  in  science,  especi¬ 
ally  in  physics  and  chemistry.  Professor 
Griggs  spoke  of  the  importance  of  biolog¬ 
ical  science.  The  material  for  its  study 
was  all  about  us,  he  said,  and  the  material 
we  gathered  for  ourselves  was  better  than 
that  bought  by  the  trustees.  Biology, 
well  taught,  he  considered  far  better  than 
physics  and  chemistry  poorly  taught. 
He  advised  giving  the  teacher  as  much 
freedom  of  choice  as  possible,  allowing 
him  to  work  along  the  line  of  his  own 
and  the  student’s  best  interest.  He  fav¬ 
ored  requiring  three  years  of  English, 
three  years  of  history  and  literature,  and 
three  years  of  science,  and  allowing  as 
much  freedom  as  possible  in  relation  to 
other  subjects.  To  call  mathematics  and 
Latin  the  most  fundamental  studies  was 
to  express  the  relics  of  medievalism,  he 
said. 

Professor  Slate  of  the  State  University 
followed.  He  said  that  the  difficulty  in 
considering  this  subject  was  that  there 
was  a  possibility  of  saying  a  great  many 
things,  all  true,  and  all  apparently  at 
variance  ;  while  in  reality  the  majority 
of  those  present  were  agreed  on  the  most 
fundamental  things. 

“For  instance,”  he  said,  “the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  has  considered  the 
question  of  the  High  School  course  of 
study  in  its  relations  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  pupils.  Science  has  its  place  in 
the  schools.  Huxley  and  the  men  of  his 
generation  made  that  fight,  and  we  have 
entered  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  results 
of  their  victory.” 

Professor  Griggs  had  said  that  if  a 
teacher  is  a  good  biologist,  he  should  be 
allowed  to  teach  biology,  and  not  be  set 
to  teach  physics  and  chemistry.  “  But,” 
said  Professor  Slate,  “  this  overlooks  the 
fact  that  in  order  to  be  a  good  biologist 
the  teacher  must  know  physics  and 
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chemistry,  for  there  is  an  inter-relation 
between  all  the  branches  of  science. 
They  belong  to  one  group,  just  as  Greek 
and  Latin  and  Hebrew  belong  to  one 
group.” 

“  The  school  law,”  he  continued,  “  re¬ 
quires  the  High  Schools  of  the  State  to 
prepare  their  pupils  for  one  course  in  the 
State  University.  Is  this  done  to  set  up 
the  University  to  dictate  to  the  High 
Schools?  It  is  not;  but  in  the  interest  of 
the  pupils,  to  protect  them  from  the 
whims  and  vagaries  of  the  local  com¬ 
munities  where  the  High  Schools  are 
situated. 

“We  should  remember  too,”  he  said, 
“that  besides  the  disciplinary  value  of 
studies,  there  is  the  content,  or  informa¬ 
tion  value.  It  is  not  right  to  deprive 
students  of  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
certain  things  of  known  value.” 

The  opposition  to  the  University’s  ac¬ 
crediting  system,  and  all  systems  must 
meet  with  opposition  of  course  was 
voiced  by  Mr.  Kirk  of  San  Bernardino, 
who  said  that  he  prayed  for  an  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  declare  the  emancipation  of 
the  California  High  Schools  from  the  dom¬ 
ination  of  the  State  University. 

The  gentleman  apologized  from  the 
platform  on  the  second  day  for  the  vehe¬ 
mence  of  this  remark.  It  is  quoted  here 
as  showing  the  misapprehension  under 
which  many  teachers  labor  in  regard  to 
the  accrediting  system. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Kauffman  of  Ventura  at¬ 
tacked  the  system  in  a  similar  vein.  He 
said  Ventura  County  was  one  of  the  first 
to  adopt  the  accrediting  system,  and  he 
considered  it  had  worked  incalculable 
good  and  ill.  He  said  one  of  the  speakers 
had  declared  the  University  did  not  dic¬ 
tate  to  the  High  Schools.  “  This  is  true 
literally,”  he  said,  “but  practically  it  is 
false.  If  a  teacher’s  work  is  not  accred¬ 
ited,  there  is  no  place  for  him.  His 


students  should  be  permitted  to  pa.‘< 
examinations.  But  the  University  a 
iners  say  to  him  ‘  Get  out !  Get  oi 
face  of  the  earth  !  There  is  no  pla; 
you  !  ’  ” 

Anyone  who  knows  the  workir^ 
the  system,  or  who  has  read  Pro,( 
Jones’s  account  of  it,  knows  that 
graduates  of  unaccredited  schools 
free  to  enter  the  matriculation  exai 
tions  without  prejudice.  As  to  the  € 
on  the  teacher  whose  work  fails  U 
proval,  there  is  no  doubt  his  failu  < 
lows  him.  So  does  the  failure 
teacher  whom  the  local  superinter 
finds  wanting.  And  is  this  to  te 
plored  ?  Are  the  schools  maintain!? 
the  benefit  of  the  teachers  of  the  ,5 
or  for  the  children  ? 

Mr.  Kauffman  said  he  thought  i 
be  more  difficult  for  a  University 
fesspr  to  examine  the  work  of  a  Uji 
sity  of  California  graduate  without 
judice  than  that  of  another  ten 
Here  again  he  is  considering  the  qiie 
from  the  teacher’s  standpoint.  ! 
University  is  not  under  any  obl|| 
to  find  positions  for  its  graduates,  nj) 
it  be  anything  but  a  misfortune  b 
institution  to  have  weak  teach  ef: 
tained  in  positions  they  are  unfit]* 
fill. 

On  reading  over  the  remarks  ])] 
different  teachers  who  took  part | i 
debate  at  Los  Angeles,  one  can  |( 
to  notice  that  the  men  who  found 
with  the  accrediting  system  were  h 
all  of  them  representatives  of  the] 
High  Schools,  with  the  exception  ;) 
Kirk,  who  is  not  directly  connected 
High  School  work. 

Doctor  Lyman  Gregory  of  Soujf 
erside,  who  was  chairman  of  th  j 
mittee  on  Courses  of  Study  and  Ijt 
sity  Relations  of  High  Schools  cj 
and  Two  Teachers,  announced  jb 
was  a  committee  on  the  impossible] 
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dd,  he  thought  the  University  should 
its  accrediting  system  to  fit  the  cir- 
Tances.  How  much  better  it  would 
r  the  State  if  the  friends  of  educa- 
would  lift  the  schools  instead  ! 

,)Ctor  Gregory  announced  that  there 
i  thirty  High  Schools  in  this  State 
it  by  one  teacher,  and  thirty  more 
{it  by  two  teachers.  If  this  is  the 
|i  there  is  something  wrong.  Take 
Jrside  County  itself.  It  is  not  a  large 
jty ;  but  in  addition  to  the  Riverside 
j  School,  which  is  a  well  equipped 
Effective  school,  it  maintains  five  of 
f.  one  and  two  teacher  High  Schools, 
jwo  of  them,  the  San  Jacinto  and 
fet  Schools,  are  but  two  miles  apart, 
ipe  thought  on  the  part  of  the  tax- 
Irs  should  suggest  the  proper  rem- 

lere  is  not  space  to  quote  all  the 
pents  brought  forward  in  the  dis- 
jion  at  Los  Angeles.  Professor 
jam  of  Stanford  stated  that  he  prayed 
in  Abraham  Lincoln  to  relieve  the 
Jersities  of  the  necessity  of  accredit- 
Jigh  Schools,  because  of  the  greater 
I;  of  the  students  who  come  up  to  be 
lined.  This  did  not  add  to  the  gen- 
plearness  of  the  subject,  as  the  ac¬ 
ting  system  establishes  a  purely 
ntary  relation,  either  party  to  it  be- 
absolutely  free  to  withdraw  from  it 
fly  time. 

>ctor  Jenkins  of  Stanford  said  he 
light  the  Universities  made  too  many 
qnds  on  the  High  Schools. 

[if  you  ask  a  University  faculty  to 
Sfi  you  a  course  of  study,”  he  said, 
pat  happens  ?  Each  department 
fits  all  the  drudgery  done  in  the  High 
Jol.  The  professors  want  the  ccrurse 
udy  arranged  so  as  to  give  them  the 
-  freshman.” 

octor  Bailey  of  the  State  University 
f  exception  to  Doctor  Jenkins’s  re- 
that  University  faculties  wanted 


the  High  School  course  that  would  give 
them  the  best  freshman. 

“Why,”  he  said,  “what  University 
faculties  want  is  what  everybody  wants; 
and  that  is  the  best  boy  or  girl.” 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion,  it  was 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  the  needs  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  of  Southern  California  be 
referred  back  to  the  committee  with 
thanks  and  a  request  for  a  further  re¬ 
port.  After  several  amendments  to  this 
motion  had  been  proposed  and  voted 
down,  the  original  motion  was  carried. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  sec- 
cond  day  was  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  Uniformity  in  Grammar  School 
Courses  and  Certification  of  Teachers, 
read  by  its  chairman,  Mr.  W.  F.  Bliss 
of  Colton.  There  is  not  room  to  print 
this  report.  The  first  section  of  it  pre¬ 
sented  a  working  plan  for  a  course  of 
study  for  the  elementary  schools.  There 
were  some  excellent  suggestions  in  it, 
and  some  recommendations  whose  wis¬ 
dom  might  be  questioned.  But  as  the 
committee  modestly  described  their  plan 
as  only  a  suggestion  to  actual  teachers, 
which  they  hoped  might  prove  a  step 
toward  uniformity,  no  fault  is  to  be  found 
with  such  a  beginning. 

In  the  second  part  of  their  report,  the 
committee  brought  forward  some  excel¬ 
lent  arguments  in  favor  of  abolishing  the 
county  examination  system,  and  requir¬ 
ing  all  new  teachers  to  hold  a  diploma 
from  some  reputable  normal  school,  col¬ 
lege,  or  university.  The  fact  that  there 
are  from  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred 
licensed  teachers  in  California  today 
without  positions  was  mentioned  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  harm  that  rapid  certification 
of  teachers  does  to  the  profession.  But 
the  committee  did  not  dwell  with  suffi¬ 
cient  emphasis  on  the  inevitable  evils 
that  follow  such  a  condition  of  affairs. 
As  teaching  is  not  exempt  from  the  ef- 
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fects  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
salaries  must  fall,  when  we  have  6,500 
teachers’  positions  in  the  State  to  fill  and 
7,500  teachers  to  fill  them.  I  know  of 
several  country  schools  in  California 
that  pay  a  salary  of  $40  per  month.  I 
have  even  heard  of  a  teacher  offering 
to  teach  one  for  $35,  because  she  could 
live  at  home.  The  teachers  of  the  State 
should  unite  in  an  effort  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  wholesale  certificating  of  new  teach¬ 
ers,  for  crowded  ranks  by  no  means  give 
the  assurance  of  the  prize  to  the  best, 
but  to  the  cheapest. 

Instead  of  recommending  abolishing 
county  examinations  at  once,  the  com¬ 
mittee  advised  :  First,  that  there  be  no 
renewal  of  primary  grade  certificates 
hereafter ;  Second,  that  no  original  cer¬ 
tificate  of  any  grade  be  granted  to  any 
one  who  cannot  present  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dence  of  having  completed,  in  some  re¬ 
putable  school,  a  course  equivalent  to 
that  required  in  a  legal  High  School  of 
California  ;  Third,  that  but  one  county 
examination  be  held  in  each  year. 

There  was  but  one  recommendation  in 
regard  to  High  School  certificates.  That 
was  to  the  effect  that  groups  of  High 
School  subjects  be  arranged  for  examin¬ 
ation  purposes,  and  that  full  High  School 
certificates  be  issued  to  anyone  complet¬ 
ing  all  the  subjects  in  any  one  group. 
This  is  the  plan  adopted  in  Alameda 
County.  Mr.  Bliss  announced  that  it 
had  been  put  into  operation  in  all  of  the 
Southern  California  counties,  except  Los 
Angeles  and  Riverside.  It  will  probably 
be  put  into  operation  in  these  two  coun¬ 
ties  also,  as  with  this  exception,  a  uni¬ 
form  scheme  of  requirements  for  county 
examinations  has,  as  a  result  of  the 
efforts  of  this  committee,  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  County  Boards  of  the  seven 
Southern  California  counties.  This  is 
a  practical  step  toward  State  uniformity 
that  will  be  appreciated  by  all  students 
of  the  question. 


Miss  Frances  Lewis,  a  teacher  in 
Redlands  High  School,  and  a  memte 
the  San  Bernardino  County  Board 
Education,  made  a  telling  speech  in  g 
of  removing  the  examination  of  - 
School  teachers  from  the  hands  ol 
county  boards.  She  pointed  out  ■ 
there  was  often  a  county  board,  i< 
single  member  of  which  held  a  [ 
School  certificate.  Yet  this  board  4 
decide  what  subjects  a  High  Shi 
teacher  should  be  examined  in,  and  t 
proceed  to  examine  him.  As  a  mei 
of  a  county  board,  Miss  Lewis  saic 
knew  it  would  be  a  relief  to  have  the 
amination  of  High  School  teachers  la 
in  charge  by  some  higher  tribunal.  1 
favored  establishing  a  State  High  S  :1 
Board, and  requiring  all  applicants forT 
School  certificates  to  bring  eviden a 
having  had  the  equivalent  of  a  ccjil 
course  of  four  years,  and  where  they 
had  no  experience  in  teaching,  to  pay 
examination  in  pedagogy. 

All  these  recommendations  are  in 
with  the  best  thought  on  these  sutiji 
in  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  shov  1 
Southern  California  is  fully  alive  t( 
problems  the  State  is  called  upcr 
solve. 

No  mention  has  been  made  of  tfe 

■i 

dresses  given  by  State  SuperinteiR 
Black,  Doctor  O.  P.  Jenkins  of  Starjf 
Doctor  Thomas  P.  Bailey  of  the  Urji' 
sity  of  California,  and  others.  Thei|e 
dresses  were  scattered  through  they 
gram  in  a  way  that  showed  the  frail 
of  it  recognized  the  necessary  rhytljr 
work  and  play.  The  work  of  the  a 
ciation  was  done  by  its  commit 
and  after  a  hard  tussle  over  eld:; 
studies  or  methods  of  certification 
teachers,  it  was  a  relief  to  listen  for ia 
tie  while  to  Doctor  Bailey’s  mask 
handling  of  the  subject  of  “  Adolescerk 
or  Doctor  Jenkins’s  entertaining  ac<p 
of  the  development  of  the  Animal" 
tor.” 
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any  criticism  could  be  made  on  the 
ings,  it  would  be  to  question  the  wis- 
of  evening  sessions.  After  five  hours 
ird  work  and  continued  application, 
verage  teacher  is  too  tired  to  enjoy 
the  greatest  treat  in  the  way  of  an 
ing  lecture. 

ave  to  confess  that  no  criticism  of 
vening  meetings  appears  in  this  re- 
|  for  the  reason  mentioned  above, 
;hat  the  third  day’s  meeting  is  also  a 
r  to  me,  because  I  was  obliged  to 
Los  Angeles  before  it  took  place, 
'prevented  my  securing  a  photograph 
i  incoming  President  of  the  Associa- 
1  Mr.  James  A.  Foshay,  City  Super- 
dent  of  the  Los  Angeles  schools. 
|kes  the  reins  from  President  Keyes, 
lias  managed  them  in  a  masterly  way 
vo  years. 

Intion  should  be  made  also  of  the 
Ail  services  of  Miss  Florence  Dun- 
and  Doctor  Lyman  Gregory,  who 
i  acted  as  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
I  Association  since  its  beginning. 


An  able  administration  of  these  offices  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  any  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  Southern  California  Teachers’ 
Association  has  been  fortunate  indeed  in 
this  particular. 

Another  Southern  California  man  who 
contributed  much  to  the  success  of  this 
meeting  was  State  Superintendent  S.  T. 
Black.  Superintendent  Black  is  proud  of 
being  a  Southern  California  man,  and 
Southern  California  is  proud  of  him. 
Ventura  County,  which  he  served  as  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Schools  before  he  took  the 
State  office,  was  the  first  to  move  in  most 
of  the  reforms  described  in  this  article. 

Among  other  prominent  men  present, 
whose  names  have  not  been  mentioned, 
was  Professor  E.  T.  Pierce,  principal  of 
the  Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School. 
Professor  Pierce  is  a  man  of  few  words. 
But  his  school  speaks  for  him.  It  was  in 
operation  during  the  meetings,  and  those 
who  visited  it  recognized  in  it  one  of  the 
forces  that  is  making  Southern  California 
what  it  is  educationally. 

May  L.  Cheney. 


(at  latitude  should  be  allowed  high  school 

PUPILS  IN  ELECTION  OF  STUDIES? 


R  convenience  of  consideration,  this 
lubject  is  divided  into  the  following 
I :  —  first,  the  question  of  electives 
rally  considered  ;  second,  cautions 
fding  adoption  of  elective  system ; 
i  electives  by  courses  or  electives 
Objects  ;  fourth,  what  studies  should 
flowed  as  electives  ? 

1st:  Shall  the  High  School  course  be 

!;ior  all,  or  shall  it  allow  electives  ? 
favor  of  the  former  course  it  may 
rged  first  that,  the  work  will  be 
gerwhen  reduced  to  a  few  branches, 
taught ;  second,  economy  as  to  ex- 
:  iture  will  be  fostered  by  avoiding 
1  'plication  of  lines  of  work  ;  and  that 


third,  electives  in  later  work  in  college 
and  university  can  be  most  wisely  made, 
only  when  the  individual  has  a  view  of 
the  field  of  knowledge  as  a  whole.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  urged  by  some  that 
but  a  small  percentage  of  the  High  School 
pupils  will  go  to  college,  and  that  the 
work  should  aim  to  acquaint  the  pupils 
with  the  world  in  which  they  are  to  live, 
and  to  develop,  in  so  far  as  possible,  that 
power  of  mind  and  moral  character  that 
shall  make  good  men  and  good  citizens, 
and  further  that  it  becomes  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  college  to  accept,  at  its  real 
educational  value  as  preparatory  work, 
what  the  High  School  chooses  to  do. 
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It  is  further  urged  that  the  large  ad¬ 
vance  in  science  and  sociology  within 
the  last  generation  has  given  birth  to 
new  ideas,  new  and  living  lines  of 
thought,  new  sciences,  the  elements  of 
which  are  as  well  within  the  reach  of  the 
average  High  School  pupil  as  the  problems 
of  mechanics  and  the  nice  distinctions  of 
English  prose  and  Greek  poetry,  and  the 
educational  value  of  which  is  second  to 
that  of  no  other  line  of  work  in  the 
curriculum. 

In  putting  strong  and  weak  students 
through  the  same  course,  the  former  are 
often  disgusted  and  the  latter  discouraged. 
The  offering  of  electives  partially  avoids 
this  difficulty,  since  strong  students  can 
thus  regularly  carry  a  larger  number  of 
subjects  than  the  others. 

Recognizing  the  force  of  the  arguments 
of  economy  and  efficiency  urged  against 
diversity  of  courses,  the  committee  rec¬ 
ommend  that  great  caution  be  used  in 
introducing  electives.  First,  there  should 
be  large  enough  attendance  to  justify  the 
division  of  classes  resulting  from  election. 
Second,  there  should  be  a  corps  of  teach¬ 
ers  fitted  for  the  special  studies  they  are 
to  teach.  Third,  there  should  be  a 
material  equipment  sufficient  for  the 
work. 

All  further  recommendations  concern¬ 
ing  electives  are  made  subject  to  the 
cautions  above  given. 

Proper  caution  being  observed,  we 
would  recommend  the  introduction  of 
elective  work  into  the  High  School 
course. 

Should  election  be  by  courses  or  by 
studies  ? 

In  support  of  the  first  arrangement,  it 
is  to  be  said  that  the  High  School  should 
encourage  well  balanced  work  on  the 
part  of  its  pupils  and  promote  an  even 
development,  which  aims  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  if  choice  is  left  to  the  caprice  of 
each  individual. 


A  course  of  study  is  generally  f<  r( 
lated  with  great  care  with  the  purp<i< 
presenting  phases  of  knowledge  | 
related  and  balanced  form.  The 
formed  taste  of  the  individual  beirg 
lowed  out,  would,  through  an  irra.i 
conglomeration  of  studies,  produce 
sided  development.  In  support  c: 
latter  view,  it  is  to  be  said  that  indi  i 
taste  shows  the  lines  along  which 
dividuals  can  penetrate  most  effec  i 
and  that  their  interest  should  be  eiic 
aged. 

Both  these  arguments  seem  to  1 
special  force  and  we  believe  best  rb 
will  be  produced  by  preparing  difje 
courses,  with  a  definite  allowance  o>: 
tion  by  subjects  in  later  years. 

What  subjects  should  be  elective? 

This  is  a  broad  subject  and  can  tje 
briefly  discussed  in  this  report ;  more 
it  is  not  the  intention  of  this  comjn 
to  recommend  a  definite  course  of  jt 

For  the  classical  course  we  should 
ommend  little,  if  any,  election,  sinch 
is  distinctively  preparatory  and  most 
take  it  intend  to  continue  in  collegia 
university  where  election  can  beji 
with  wisdom  gained  by  years  and  I^r 
edge  of  the  field. 

We  are,  however,  confronted; 
here  by  a  wide  divergence  of  o\ ) 
among  good  classical  teachers  as  j:c 
place  both  of  history  and  German., 

It  is  urged  by  some  that  history  Is 
be  properly  taught  in  the  High 
and  hence  should  not  be  presented  j:l 
—  at  least  no  further  than  a  brief  ci 
of  classical  history  as  a  foundatiU 
the  work  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Tr*f 
tory  work,  it  is  urged,  consists  of  y 
ing  evidence  and  sifting  out  error  iji 
sideration  of  historical  material. 

The  work  should  be  inductivfe 
from  original  sources  and  hence  is !■( 
out  of  reach  in  the  High  School.  Jf 
be  the  only  conception  admissible  ) 
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of  history  study,  then  it  should  not 
!ar  in  the  High  School  course.  The 
mittee  are  agreed,  however,  that  this 
)t  the  history  work  the  High  School 
s,  even  if  it  were  feasible.  It  is  not 
odes  of  the  specialist  that  the  High 
$)ol  student  needs,  but  rather,  first,  an 
of  the  general  progress  of  the  world 
such  a  familiarity  with  men  and 
[jsures  of  past  history  as  shall  enable 
to  readily  comprehend  the  numerous 
brical  references  in  his  school  work, 
|[i in  his  reading  in  after  life  ;  and  sec- 
such  a  discussion  of  the  events  of 
ry  as  shall  enable  him  to  appreciate 
progressive  character,  to  see  the  insti- 
>ns  of  civilization  in  the  course  of 
r  development  and  the  relation  they 
r  to  man’s  ultimate  freedom.  The 
|y  of  the  operation  of  the  fundamental 
js  of  society,  as  seen  in  history,  seems 
-of  the  most  essential  lines  of  work 
3  secondary  school  can  undertake  and 
f  be  urged  that  it  can  not  do  definite 
[k  along  such  lines,  it  is  to  be  said  in 
ly  that  the  youth  of  the  secondary 
ools  are  going  out  to  do  very  definite 
j;k  in  settling  and  unsettling  questions 
he  greatest  moment  to  this  nation  and 
world,  as  well  as  to  their  own  immedi- 
neighborhoods,  and  it  rests  with  the 
ondary  schools  whether  they  shall  do 
>  with  or  without  previous  enlightened 
ught  and  discussion. 

Ne  therefore  conclude  that  history 
|uld  appear  even  in  the  classical  course, 
|l  in  those  specially  designed  to  be  fin¬ 
ding  courses,  the  work  in  history  and 
dred  sociological  subjects  should  ex- 
d  throughout  the  four  years. 

German  is  a  valuable  adjunct  in  classi- 
'  and  scientific  college  work,  and  a 
bool  that  can  afford  it  should  allow  it 
an  elective  in  most  or  all  of  its  courses. 
It  is  the  belief  of  the  committee  that 
{withstanding  the  great  value  of  the 
Jglish  work  in  the  schools,  the  last  year 


should  be  elective  in  all  excepting  spe¬ 
cially  English  courses. 

In  science  work  there  arises  some  con¬ 
flict  of  opinion  as  to  whether  science 
should  be  given  in  the  earlier  years  of 
the  course.  In  favor  of  this  it  is  to  be 
urged  that  scientific  observation  cannot 
begin  too  young  and  that  on  certain 
accounts  it  would  be  well  for  the  scien¬ 
tific  course  to  have  its  distinctive  work 
distributed  through  the  four  years.  On 
the  other  hand,  few  schools  are  properly 
equipped  to  do  real  science  work  with 
the  large  first  year  classes  that  would 
come  into  the  laboratories.  The  expense 
of  preparing  for  this  work  would  be 
great.  Many  schools  that  can  do  ad¬ 
mirable  biological  work  for  instance,  with 
the  small  classes  in  later  years,  would 
find  it  absolutely  impossible  with  the 
first  year  classes.  We  therefore  recom¬ 
mend  that  except  where  ample  equip¬ 
ment  is  furnished,  true  laboratory  science 
work  be  in  the  last  two  years,  a  second 
elective  course  being  offered  in  the  spe¬ 
cial  scientific  course  for  strong  students. 

This  will  leave  the  way  open  for  our 
next  recommendation,  namely,  that  all 
courses  require  at  least  a  year  of  Latin. 
It  is  believed  that  a  year  of  Latin  will  be 
valuable  in  the  light  it  will  shed  upon 
English  etymology  and  scientific  nomen¬ 
clature  ;  moreover,  a  student  should  not 
be  prevented  by  the  lack  of  Latin  from 
choosing  the  classical  course  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  second  year,  for  before 
that  time  he  has  no  intelligent  basis  for 
choice.  In  mathematics  it  is  our  recom¬ 
mendation  that  plane  geometry  and  ele¬ 
mentary  algebra  be  required  in  all 
courses,  and  that  the  higher  work  in 
these  studies,  together  with  plane  tri¬ 
gonometry  be  elective  in  all  but  the 
classical  course,  in  which  it  has  no  place. 

The  broadening  of  the  realm  of  investi¬ 
gation  during  the  past  half  century  has 
given  rise  to  new  lines  of  collegiate  and 
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university  work  the  importance  of  which 
is  second  to  none,  whether  we  take  into 
account  the  effect  upon  the  individual 
and  the  people,  or  whether  we  look  at 
their  economic  and  cultural  values.  The 
sciences  of  nature  have  spread  until  they 
have  given  this  age  their  own  stamp. 
The  colleges  have  given  place  to  them 
gradually,  the  universities  more  readily, 
till  today  a  university  gives  as  much 
space  in  its  register  and  in  its  work,  to 
natural,  physical,  and  social  sciences  as 
to  all  other  lines  combined. 

As  a  result,  our  current  literature  is 
loaded  with  valuable  discussion  of  mat¬ 
ters  closely  related  to  the  lives  and  in¬ 
terests  of  all  of  us  and  of  movements 
whose  import  intelligent  citizens  should 
be  able  to  discern  and  appreciate.  The 
welfare  of  the  individual,  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  of  the  state,  and  of  society  in 
general,  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 


intelligence  of  the  response  made  toj 
discussions  by  experts.  The  intelli.rj 
of  the  response  will  be  largely  meaf 
by  the  work  of  schools  below  the  ui  j 
sity  grade.  In  conclusion,  therefor?! 
strongly  recommend  a  wise  arranger 
of  elective  courses  and  elective  bran:' 
giving  to  those  about  to  finish  their  l| 
School  education  a  well-guarded  ca 
tunity  for  preparation  in  special  lines 
In  the  progress  of  its  deliberation y 
committee  has  found  it  necessary  Id 
mulate  a  course  of  study  in  order  that  ^ 
tives  might  be  intelligently  disci  s, 
but  since  it  is  not  their  duty  to  re  c 
mend,  it  refrains  at  this  time  from 
senting  the  one  constructed. 

Respectfully  submitted,  jj  j 
Lewis  B.  Avery,  j 
Eugenie  Fuller, 
N.  A.  Richards g 
IV.  H.  Housh. 


- V  M 

WHAT  SHALL  BE  THE  MODE  OF  ADMISSION  TO  I 

HIGH  SCHOOL? 


p?OR  the  proper  consideration  of  this 
subject  there  must  be  some  basis  of 
agreement  as  to  what  shall  constitute  the 
first  year  of  the  High  school.  There  are 
obvious  reasons  why  it  should  be  the 
ninth  year, and  without  entering  into  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  matter  we  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recommendation : 

That  for  purposes  of  administration 
the  ninth  year  in  union  as  well  as  city 
districts  be  considered  the  first  year  of 
the  High  school. 

The  custom  of  granting  grammar 
school  diplomas  was  introduced  when 
California  recognized  the  ninth  grade  as 
the  last  year  of  the  local  school  system. 
This  custom  continued  where  the  gram¬ 
mar  school  course  was  adopted,  and  is 
still  quite  universal  even  in  districts 


where  High  Schools  have  been  eir 
lished. 

In  the  evolution  of  secondary  eCi 
tion  this  practise  should  be  discarded 

Some  counties  grant  diplomas  aj 
end  of  the  eighth  year,  others  at  the  eh 
the  ninth.  Thus  these  documents  ?l 
even  the  definite  significance  of  a  cal' 
promotion. 

At  one  time  the  holder  of  a  gran, 
school  diploma  was  entitled  to  admif 
without  examination  to  the  State  No" 
Schools,  but  this  is  no  longer  truj: 
least  so  far  as  Southern  California 
concerned.  All  honor  to  the  Los  An^ 
Normal ! 

When  a  child  receives  a  diplomji 
the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  it  somet;: 
happens  that  his  ambition  is  sati  ? 
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[system  worked  harmoniously  is  evi- 
I  ed  by  the  statistics  hereinbefore 
Rented ;  and  that  it  was  most  bene- 
;  X  in  its  operation  is  well  attested  by 
(  unparalleled  growth  and  prosperity 
Lie  country. 

Luring  this  long  period,  silver  money, 
|  >gal  tender,  was  held  by  all  concerned 
he  “  sound  money  ” — sound  as  gold 
hey.  Indeed  from  1834  to  1873,  the 
j  n  commercial  ratio  of  silver  to  gold 
15.61  to  1,  while  the  legal  ratio 
371.25  to  23.22,  approximately  16 
By  which  it  appears  that,  for 
Jjmercial  purposes,  silver  was  preferred 


|  (old. 

fere  but  one  metal  employed  as 
hey,  doubtless  for  some  purposes 
je  would  be  a  premium  on  bullion, 

1  for  other  purposes  a  premium  on 
],  and  even  a  premium  difference  on 
jd  weights  of  large  coin  and  small 
|,  according  to  the  requirements, 
layman  proceeding  says  :  — 

I;  Mr.  Scott,  in  the  article  mentioned,  practi- 
*  advises  this  country  to  abandon  the  gold 
dard  and  adopt  the  unlimited  free  coinage  of 
j;r,  presumably  at  a  ratio  of  16  to  1,  which  is 
fit  twice  its  actual  value,  and  which  means 
p  silver  monometallism,  I  beg  permission  to 
him  most  respectfully,  what  effect  he 
^ves  such  a  policy  would  have  upon  the  men 
m  he  employs,  and  also  upon  that  of  the 
pie  of  California  whose  earnings  of  a  life 
|  are  to  a  considerable  extent  represented  by 
fhundred  and  seventy-five  millions  of  deposits 
»  gold  basis  in  the  savings  and  commercial 
ks  of  this  State?  In  other  words,  does  he 
jly  believe  that  his  workmen,  or  anybody’s 
jkmen,  or  the  people  at  large,  would  be 
fefited'by  being  paid  their  wages,  or  their  de- 
ts  in  banks,  on  a  depreciated  silver  basis, 
ead  of  a  gold  basis  as  now  ? 


rayman  seems  to  conjure  up  a  fallacy 
then  to  cry  out  against  the  creature 
his  own  imagination.  Nowhere  in 
article,  referred  to  by  him,  can  my 
fds  be  tortured  to  mean  what  he 
erts  or  implies  them  to  do.  To  the 
itrary  I  distinctly  stated  :  — 


The  country  having  in  view  its  own  welfare  — 
its  self-preservation — demands  the  remonetiza¬ 
tion  of  silver.  It  has  found  by  sad  experience, 
gold  too  limited  in  quantity,  too  precarious  in  its 
prospects,  and  too  subject  to  the  wiles  of  money 
gamblers,  to  be  employed  as  its  sole  primary 
money.  It  also  plainly  sees  that  the  sum  of  its 
gold,  and  of  its  silver  so  appreciated,  and  all  of 
both  metals  that  it  can  subsequently  command  — 
so  far  as  human  foresight  can  go  —  is  not  now 
and  will  not  be  in  excess  of  its  redemption  money 
requirements. 

It  is  therein  further  stated  : — 

Silver  then  must  come  as  legal  tender  to  the 
front,  side  by  side  with  its  old  companion  gold. 
The  necessity  of  the  country  demands  it;  and 
“ necessity  is  the  law  of  time  and  place.” 

In  my  article  nothing  is  said  justifying 
Layman  to  presume  me  in  favor  of  the 
ratio  of  16  to  1 .  Instead  of  naming  a  def¬ 
inite  ratio,  I  said  as  follows  : — 

But  what  shall  be  the  monetary  ratio  estab¬ 
lished  with  respect  to  gold  and  silver,  so  as  to 
effect  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  of 
the  people,  is  a  problem  requiring  for  its  solution 
the  best  efforts  of  our  ablest  statesmen.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  ratio  ought  to  be  such  as  to  give  a 
healthful  stimulus  to  our  silver  mining  industry. 
This  is  due  to  the  industry  itself  in  recognition  of 
its  great  intrinsic  worth;  and  to  requite  the 
wrongs  done  it  and  the  silver  in  store  by  partial 
and  reprehensible  legislation.  Besides,  such  are 
the  relations  subsisting  among  the  various  indus¬ 
tries,  that  when  one  industry  rises  or  falls  others 
share  with  it. 

Were  silver  fully  remonetized, —  the 
silver  dollar  and  the  gold  dollar  made 
equal  one  to  the  other,  and  both  legal 
tender,  redemption  money, —  the  expres¬ 
sion  “depreciated  silver  basis”  in  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  condition  would  be  absurd, 
self-stultifying.  This  fact  workmen  well 
understand.  The  workman’s  standard  of 
measurement  is  his  labor.  To  him,  the 
instrument  of  exchange  —  silver  or  gold 
—  between  his  labor  and  requirements  is 
insignificant.  Probably  in  most  cases  his 
convenience  would  prefer  payment  part 
in  silver  and  part  in  gold.  As  with  the 
workman,  so  doubtless  would  it  be  with  the 
great  majority  of  the  people.  The  small 
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minority,  as  money  loaners,  money  gam¬ 
blers,  and  so  on,  might,  perchance,  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  establishment 
of  bimetallism,  but  the  interests  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  are  paramount  to 
theirs.  “  The  greatest  good  of  the  great¬ 
est  number,”  is  a  fundamental  principle 
on  which  the  stability  of  our  government 
depends.  Gold  monometallism  renders 
money  scarce.  Bimetallism  would  ren¬ 
der  it  plenteous.  The  attendants  of  scar¬ 
city  of  money  are : —  little  employment  for 
labor,  low  wages,  palsied  industry,  and 
general  adversity  ;  while  the  attendants 
of  plenteous  money  are  : —  ample  employ¬ 
ment  for  labor,  active  industry,  and  gen¬ 
eral  prosperity. 

An  eminent  writer  on  finance,  refer¬ 
ring  to  English  money  loaners,  says, 
“  They  are  interest  gatherers  to  the 
amount  annually  of  over  one  thousand 
millions  of  dollars.”  The  rate  being  four 
per  cent ;  the  aggregate  loan  is  $25,000,- 
000,000  and  upward.  Now  the  amount 
of  gold  extant  in  the  world,  is  probably 
less  than  $4,000,000,000.  Estimating 
the  world’s  output  of  gold  at  $200,000,- 
000  a  year,  it  is  seen  that  to  pay  England 
(the  money  loaners)  her  interest  in  gold, 
it  would  require  not  only  the  continuous 
annual  output  of  $200,000,000,  but  in 
five  years  the  world’s  present  stock  of 
$4,000,000,000  in  addition.  Mr.  Leech, 
Director  of  the  United  States  Mint,  esti¬ 
mates  the  gold  of  England  at  $550,000,- 
000.  England’s  loan,  then,  is  to  her  stock 
of  gold  as  forty-five  to  one.  That  is  in 
forty-five  parts,  one  part  is  real  and  forty- 
four  parts  unreal ;  one  part  gold  and  forty- 
four  parts  fiction.  So  much  for  England’s 
vaunted  gold  basis  system. 

To  pay  in  gold  the  interest  for  two 
years  on  the  aggregate  debt  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  would  require  not  only  the  world’s 
entire  output  of  gold  during  the  specified 
time,  but  the  world’s  present  stock  of 
$4,000,000,000  in  addition. 


On  reliable  data  —  part  furnishe. 
Mr.  Leech —  it  is  to  be  stated  that  ir  fj 
country  the  aggregate  domestic  loan  if 
the  quantity  of  gold  in  the  country] 
fifty  to  one  ;  —  that  is,  in  fifty  parts,.  c| 
partis  real  and  forty-nine  parts  i*nre;.l| 
one  part  gold  and  forty-nine  parts  ficjf 
So  much  for  the  gold  basis  system  of  t; 
country. 

How  largely  the  “  life-time  ”  earriil 
of  the  people  of  California, —  earriil 
“  represented  to  a  considerable  extert  • 
the  hundred  and  seventy-five  milliodj 
deposits  on  a  gold  basis  in  the  sa® 
and  commercial  banks  of  the  State 
enjoy  the  transcendent  benefits  of 
country's  gold  basis  system,  consists 
one  part  gold  and  forty-nine  parts  fici 
I  must  respectfully  defer  to  Laymai* 
determine,  and  suggest  that  he  dejvj 
some  means  of  making  the  forty-lit 
fiction  parts  good.  Should  he  fai  i 
perform  this  more  than  Danaidean  tjuj 
may  his  failure  wake  his  reason,  anl; 
case  of  the  triumph  of  bimetallism,  c 
vince  him  of  his  groundless  grief  fork5 
gold  moneyed  parties  named  —  a  gji( 
which,  if  unsoothed,  may  perchance  ;e 
der  his  fate  not  unlike  that  of  Niobe. 

Layman  extracts  from  the  proclamad 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  following : — . 

The  loss  in  the  base  money  falls  principal^ 
pensioners,  soldiers,  hired  servants,  and  <  tl 
poor  people  who  live  by  any  kind  of  wages!  a 
not  by  rents  of  land  or  trade  or  merchandise* 


He  then  remarks  : — 


I  take  the  liberty  of  subscribing  to  that  jd! 
trine,  and  trust  that  on  serious  second  thoife 
Mr.  Scott  also  will  perceive  its  truth,  because 
is  in  accordance  with  a  natural  law  as  inexop 
as  the  laws  of  gravitation. 


What  bearing  this  quotation  has: 
bimetallism  is  not  obvious.  The  Qup 
distinctly  says  “  base  money,”  —  that 
not  legal  tender,  not  redemption  morjs 
She  evidently  had  no  reference  to  sil  k 
for  silver  in  her  day,^as  at  present,  V 
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**ded,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  one  of  the 
ous  metals, — good  money  material 
e  kingdom, —  and  was  used  as  legal 
er  or  redemption  money.  1  hold  that 
■dollar  paid  the  laborer  for  his  toil 
;ld  be  equal  in  value  to  the  dollar  paid 
ent,  merchandise,  or  any  other  ob- 
Also,  that  the  silver  dollar  and  the 
dollar  should  be  equal  one  to  the 
and  both  legal  tender,  redemption 
|iy.  Our  country  —  scheming  mono- 
llism  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
i,-  greatly  needs  both,  and  more  of 
t  than  it  can  well  command, 
(mometallists  seem  to  regard  gold 
Tnal,  divine.  The  cathode  rays  of 
;  minds  photograph  gold  only.  The 
Isition  which  Moses,  the  divinely 
'tinted  agent  for  promulgating  the 
bands  of  the  Great  Author  ot  the 
Hogue,  made  of  the  golden  calf  set 
In  the  Wilderness,  evidences  his 
bate  with  respect  to  the  divinity  of 

I 

l.rmit  me  respectfully  to  suggest  that 
nan  well  con  this  cogent  lesson  of 
great  law-giver. 

I: 

iyman  proceeding,  February  29th, 
Jes  from  my  article  as  follows : — 

[889  the  silver  mines  of  the  United  States 
i  :d  $64,808,000.00,  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the 
1  yield  of  the  balance  of  the  world. 

I  [894,  owing  to  the  great  depreciation  of  sil- 
pnany  of  our  silver  mines  were  compelled  to 
hvork,  and  our  yield  of  silver  was  as  meas^ 
[f  n  gold  $14,350,000.00. 

]  s  indications  are  that  the  silver  yield  of  our 
[s  this  year  will  not  exceed  $4,000,000.00. 

I I  only  have  the  demonetizing  acts  with  re- 
c  to  silver  reduced  the  world’s  redemption 
?  :y  fully  fifty  per  cent,  but  they  have  palsied 
»  wers  of  recuperation,  have  effected  a  scar- 

f  money,  and  thereby  infested  our  country’s 

tl  with  countless  packs  of  ravenous  wolves. 

arning  to  the  United  States  Mint  Sta¬ 
mps  with  respect  to  the  annual  product 
•  Iver,  gold,  etc.,  in  the  States  and 
*  itories  west  of  the  Missouri  River, 
j)L.  xxvii. — 42. 


1870-1894,  page  289,  we  find  under  the 
following  heading : — 

The  net  product  of  the  States  and  Territories 
west  of  the  Missouri  River,  exclusive  of  British 
Columbia  and  west  coast  of  Mexico,  divided,  is 
as  follows : — 


YEAR.  SILVER. 

1889 . $64,808,637  00 

1894 .  28,721,014  00 


Nothing  on  the  page  indicates  that 
these  amounts  were  obtained  from  differ¬ 
ent  rates  for  equal  weights  of  the  metal. 
No  other  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
the  data,  than  that  the  Mint  rate  1.2929 
per  ounce  obtains  in  both  cases.  It  can¬ 
not  be  inferred  from  the  data  given  that 
the  statistician  meant  otherwise.  Had 
the  commercial  ratio  been  intended,  it 
should  have  been  so  stated  in  the  heading. 
Therefore,  if  Layman  is  bent  on  conten¬ 
tion,  it  must  be  with  the  statistician  and 
not  with  me.  The  price  of  silver  at  the 
time  of  my  writing  was  less  than  half  its 
coining  value  ;  so  that  without  hair  spitt¬ 
ing,  the  silver  yield  of  1894,  measured  in 
gold,  could  fairly  be  said  from  the  data, 
to  be  $14,350,000.00  in  round  numbers. 
The  silver  yield  east  of  the  Missouri  was 
inconsiderable — not  sufficient  to  affect 
materially  the  results  stated  by  me. 

Reference  to  the  Mint  Report  for  1894, 
page  15,  shows  that  the  silver  mines  of 
Alaska,  Arizona,  California, Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  Oregon,  and  Washington, — 
commonly  termed  by  us,  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  our  mines,  —  yielded  in  1894, 
3,693,498  ounces,  equivalent,  at  coining 
rate  to  $4,775,323.00.  A  further  inspec¬ 
tion  of  Statistics  shows  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  mines  as  a  whole,  was  much 
less  in  1894  than  in  1893,  —  thus  furnish¬ 
ing  a  criterion  justifying  the  inference 
that  their  yield  in  1895  would  not  exceed 
$4,000,000.00.  Whereas  were  silver 
remonetized,  they  would  doubtless  be 
made  to  yield  several  times  that  amount. 

In  view  of  the  facts  thus  presented,  it 
is  to  be  apprehended  that  the  reader  will 
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perceive  that  Layman’s  comments  are 
hypercritical,  evincing  an  aim  to  say 
something  brilliantly  carping  rather  than 
to  present  truth.  The  writer  would  re¬ 
spectfully  “commend  him  to  a  prudent 
husbandry  of  his  resources.” 

Layman  proceeds  to  give  the  world’s 
yield  of  gold  and  silver  for  certain  years 
between  1874  and  1895  inclusive,  and  ex¬ 
claims  as  it  were,  with  a  victorious  flour¬ 
ish  of  trumpets, —  “  breaking  all  previ¬ 
ous  records.”  Now  his  data  thus  fur¬ 
nished,  for  some  purposes  might  prove  of 
no  little  value.  At  least,  as  Mrs.  Toodles 
thought  of  Thompson’s  door-plate,  under 
certain  conditions  “  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  have  in  the  house.”  But  they 
utterly  fail  to  invalidate  any  statement, 
premise,  calculation,  or  deduction,  of 
mine  in  my  article  on  “  Hard  Times  — 
Causes  and  Remedies.”  They  do  not 
disprove,  nor  tend  to  disprove,  the  fact 
that  money  —  legal  tender  money — is 
very  scarce  in  this  country,  — the  fact 
that  its  scarcity  is  largely  due  to  the  de¬ 
monetization  of  silver,  —  the  fact  that  the 
Hard  Times  we  are  enduring  are  conse¬ 
quent  to  no  little  extent  to  the  money 
scarcity  thus  effected. 

Neither  do  they  show,  nor  tend  to 
show,  that  silver,  as  monometallists  aver, 
was  demonetized  in  1873  on  account  of  its 
immense  over-production .  That,  on  a  gold 
basis,  money  in  this  country  is  scarce,  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  we  by  neces¬ 
sity  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  obsequiously 
paying  the  bond-takers  —  mostly  foreign 
—  a  large  premium  on  the  gold  received 
from  them. 

With  respect  to  the  world’s  stock  of 
silver  and  gold  prior  and  subsequent  to 
1873,  Mulhall  furnishes  the  following 
data  :  From  1821  to  1840  the  ratio  by 
weight  of  the  metals  was  as  33.1  tons  of 
silver  to  1  ton  of  gold.  From  1881  to 
1888  the  ratio  was  as  18.6  tons  of  silver 


to  1  ton  of  gold.  From  which  dat 
may  fairly  be  inferred  that  in  1875 
ratio  was  approximately  21  tons  of  ,i 
to  1  ton  of  gold. 

Thus,  it  appears,  that  there  was  a 
crease  taking  place  in  the  silver  5 
relative  to  that  of  gold  from  1821  to  1 
proving  the  averment  of  monometd 
with  respect  to  over-production  of  ;i 
a  misstatement  of  fact,  and  further  p 
ing  Layman’s  array  of  statistics  \a 
less,  if  intended  as  a  reason  in  3 
sition  to  the  remonetization  of  silver, 
deed,  as  to  force  in  disproof  0 
accuracy  of  any  statement  of  min? 
might  as  well  have  offered  a  handi 
any  other  figures  indiscriminately!^ 
ered  ;  and  perchance  they  would  ,lj 
been  as  creditable  to  him  as  appeals 
the  following :  Thus  he  sets  forth  ; 
fact  that  the  commodity  value  of  tLe 
ver  yield  of  the  United  States  in  18c 5 
approximately  $36,000,000.00,  as  ju 
ured  in  gold;  further, with  respect  c 

world’s  output,  he  says  :  —  *  j 

i  hi 

We  find  upon  reference  to  authorities  t|a[ 
production  of  gold  in  1895  was  $200, 000, 
and  of  silver  $120,000,000.00. 

And  so  on  he  regales  us  with  his  at¬ 
tics,  as  if  really  authentic.  On  ajjp 
tion  to  the  Mint  of  the  United  Stare 
San  Francisco  for  the  Mint  Dire,:; 
Report  of  the  production  of  gold  a  .( 
ver  in  the  United  States  in  1896 
statistician  replied  by  letter,”  Thjf 
port  is  not  yet  printed, —  is  not  yejt 
pared, —  when  the  Report  is  at  haw 
1895  will  send  it  to  you.”  So  it  jv 
seem  that  Layman  must  have  a  stjf 
manufactory  whose  products  arc 
phetic  and  not  historic,  as  he  would  1 
us  believe. 

“By  reference,”  says  Laymarj; 
pages  40  and  41  of  the  Report  for  ifr 
the  Director  of  the  United  States fl' 
Mr.  Scott  will  find  that  of  the  $4,07c|| 
000.00  of  silver  money  in  the  y 
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0,000,000.00,  or  85  per  cent,  is  full 
tender,  and  that  60  per  cent  of  that 
Oriental  lands.”  Whether  this 
nent,  as  a  comment  on  what  I  said 
>  article,  is  sophistical  or  puerile,  let 
?ader  decide, 
hs  I  said  : — 

Act  of  Congress  effectively  demonetizing 
in  1873,  and  the  consequent  similar  Acts 
J  by  European  countries,  have  reduced  the 
[jof  this  silver  production,  as  measured  in 
fifty  per  cent  —  have  reduced  the  world’s 
{amount  of  silver  extant  nearly  $2,000,000,- 
:  and  at  that,  deprived  it  mostly  of  its 
ty  of  redemption  money.  .  .  .  Not  only 
pe  demonetizing  acts  with  respect  to  silver 
jjl  the  world’s  redemption  money  fully  fifty 
"nt,  but  they  have  palsied  its  powers  of 
Ration. 

ijsay  as  a  refuting  answer  to  these 
jses  and  deductions  that  85  per  cent 
[  world’s  silver  is  “full  legal  tender,” 
i  t  well  be  otherwise  regarded  by  the 
htful  reader  than  sheer  pettifoggery, 
pt  in  the  Orient,  also  in  the  Spanish 
jican  States,  silver  is  legal  tender,  is 
f— a  local  institution.  But  in  their 
ngs  with  the  great  commercial  na- 
i  The  United  States,  England,  Ger- 
,  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Switzer- 
and  Greece,  employing  the  gold 
ard,  they  are  perforce  governed  by 
'wo  of  their  silver  dollars  —  not 
tender  at  that  —  are  simply  toler- 
is  equivalent  to  a  gold  dollar  by  the 
>aid  gold  standard  nations.  In  fact, 
decree  so  rules  the  monetary  world, 
|y,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  be 
hat  the  demonetizing  acts  with  re- 
| to  silver,  have  reduced  the  world’s 
option  money  fully  fifty  per  cent, — 
liter  words, —  have  appreciated  gold 
^respect  to  silver  and  various  com- 
f  ies  fully  one  hundred  per  cent. 

gold  in  1873  been  demonetized 
[id  of  silver,  it  is  obvious  that  being 
|jved  of  one  of  its  most  important  uses 
;!.ndard  measure  of  values  —  it  would, 


in  value,  have  greatly  depreciated,  while 
the  value  of  silver  would  have  appreci¬ 
ated  ;  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
now  two  dollars  gold  would  be  held  worth 
only  one  dollar  silver.  In  other  words, 
the  commercial  ratio  of  silver  to  gold 
would  have  been  changed  from  16  to  1  to 
8  to  1. 

Had  both  silver  and  gold  been  demon¬ 
etized  in  1873,  it  is  quite  likely  that  at 
present,  the  commercial  ratio  of  silver  to 
gold  would  be  approximately  16  to  1,  or 
less. 

The  “  Hard  Times,”  [says  Layman,]  which  all 
deplore,  and  which  Mr.  Scott  pathetically  be¬ 
wails,  are  the  legitimate  results  of  pernicious 
economic  methods  in  commerce  and  finance  — 
namely,  of  the  delusion  that  the  Government  can 
create  value  by  statutory  enactment  and  make 
the  people  rich  by  taxation.  Patience,  hard  work, 
and  frugal  economy,  are  the  only  remedies  for  the 
ills  we  have  drawn  upon  our  own  shoulders,  and 
which  we  must  bear,  until  relieved  by  common 
sense  methods  of  our  own  devising. 

This  diatribe,  as  obviously  intended  to 
mean,  is  at  best  but  a  railing  accusation 
void  of  truth.  Had  Layman  denounced  as 
“pernicious  methods,”  non-protection  of 
home  industries,  the  fostering  of  foreign 
commerce  to  the  prejudice  of  home  com¬ 
merce  and  home  industry,  and  the  demon¬ 
etization  of  silver,  the  incontrovertible 
facts  of  history  would  fully  confirm  the 
justness  of  his  denunciation.  But  when 
he  denounces  as  a  delusion  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  Government  through  statutory 
enactment  can  benefit  the  people  by  pro¬ 
tecting  their  industries, —  protecting  their 
labor, — termed  by  him  in  hackneyed, 
paltry  party  phrase,  “make  the  people 
rich  by  taxation,”  can  create  value,  he 
does  himself  no  honor  as  to  his  profundity 
in  statesmanship.  “  The  great  interest 
of  this  great  country,  the  producing  cause 
of  all  prosperity,”  says  Daniel  Webster, 
“  is  labor,  labor,  labor.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  was  made  to  protect  this  industry ; 
to  give  it  both  encouragement  and  secur- 
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ity.”  The  same  great  statesman  further 
says : — 

“The  interest  of  every  laboring  community  re¬ 
quires  diversity  of  occupations,  pursuits,  and 
objects  of  industry.  The  more  that  diversity  is 
multiplied  or  extended,  the  better.  To  diversify 
employment  is  to  increase  employment  and  to 
enhance  wages.  .  .  .  Employment  feeds  and 

clothes  and  instructs.  Employment  gives  health, 
sobriety,  and  morals.  Constant  employment 
and  well  paid  labor  produce  in  a  country  like 
ours,  general  prosperity,  content,  and  cheerful, 
ness.” 

Protection  operates  to  create  and  es¬ 
tablish  new  industries  and  to  encourage 
old.  It  multiplies  the  industries,  and 
they  fertilize  one  another. 

The  record  of  facts  shows  that  in  this 
country  from  1620  to  the  present  time, 
each  and  every  period  of  non-protection 
of  home  industries  has  been  fraught  with 
adversity,  and  that  each  and  every  per¬ 
iod  of  protection  of  home  industries  has 
been  fraught  with  prosperity. 

For  proof  of  this  proposition,  the  reader 
is  respectfully  referred  to  my  article  on 
“  Hard  Times  —  Causes  and  Remedies  ” 
in  the  OVERLAND  for  January,  1896. 

Hardly  anything  seems  more  obvious 
than  that  Government  can  create  value 
by  statutory  enactment.  The  value  of 
an  object  depends  upon  the  uses  to  which 
the  object  is  put.  Were  gold  used  only 
in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  it  would 
have  a  value  corresponding  to  that  con¬ 
dition.  Every  additional  use  of  any  con¬ 
siderable  magnitude  imposed  upon  it, 
would  confer  upon  it  an  additional  value. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides  that  Congress  shall  have  power 
“to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  there¬ 
of,  and  of  foreign  coin.” 

Under  this  provision,  Congress,  by 
statutory  enactment,  imposed  on  gold  a 
monetary  use  surpassing  in  magnitude 
its  use  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and 
did  in  consequence  enhance  its  value, 
—  “  create  value  ”  in  it.  The  same  may 


be  said  of  statutory  enactment 
respect  to  silver. 

The  Government,  by  statutor/ 
actment,  effecting  settlement  of  rri 
of  acres  of  our  public  lands,  enlt 
their  value  many  fold  ;  creates  v;.] 
them,  immensely  beneficial,  not  ci 
their  occupants,  but  to  the  coj 
Government,  by  statutory  enac  i 
effecting  the  improvement  of  the  ra 
tion  of,  “  All  navigable  waters,  net 
locked,  within  a  State,  whether  th 
rivers,  harbors,  gulfs,  bays,  lake 
coasts  of  the  ocean,”  creates  vali 
them  —  value  to  commerce  and  v  i 
the  country.  And  so  on  might  i’li 
tions  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  (je 
strating  the  power  of  Governmje 
“create  value”  by  statutory  e 
ment.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  truly  sa^ic 
every  wise  law  enacted  by  Gover  n 
within  the  scope  of  the  Const  ti 
creates  value  by  benefiting  the  cou 
condition. 

Charity  suggests  that  Layman  n 
“  mad.”  If  he  be  so,  it  would,  fa 
of  his  utterances  as  to  the  pojv! 
Government  to  create  value  by:  ' 
tory  enactment,  seem  the  acme  of  :b 
bole  to  say,  “  Much  learning  doth 
thee  mad.” 

Layman  resuming  says  in  th? 
Francisco  News  Letter ,  March  7th  - 

» 

But  Mr.  Scott  knows  that  it  has  beei;  ] 
ently  asserted  by  leading  bimetallists,  tipi 
has  not  depreciated,  and  will  buy  as  mu 
as  it  ever  would.  And  to  demonstrate^ 
position,  we  have  been  treated  to  an  aju 
arithmetical  jugglery  that  might  well  mill 
mann  the  prince  of  presdigitators,  or  b 
Indian  fakir,  grow  green  with  envy.  Tn 
inferential  inaccuracy  is  apparent  in  hisp 
of  stating  the  facts  concerning  the  outpu.  < 
“  Let  us  not  forget,”  he  says,  “  that  thef : 
gold  in  California  in  1851  was  $8i,oci>, 
and  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  Australia!  i 
was  $62,000,000.00,  and  that  these  cour|:i 
now  yielding  each  only  $13,000,000.”  | 

Mr.  Scott,  of  course,  knows  that  in  i|j| 
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.  practically  represented  the  whole  of  the 
;l  States  as  to  its  gold  output,  as  in  1853, 
lony  of  Victoria  did  the  whole  of  Australia, 
i  1894,  according  to  the  Director  of  the 
the  United  States  produced  $39,500,000, 
Australia  $41,760,000,  being  in  each  case 
imes  the  amount  stated  by  him. 

there  be  no  misunderstanding, 
vords  employed  by  me  clearly  and 
istate  that  California  and  Colony  of 
,'ia  yielded  respectively  in  1851  and 
[far  more  gold  than  they  are  yield- 
the  present  time, —  together,  five 
I  half  times  more  approximately.  I 
'".r  stated,  on  reliable  data,  that  the 
1-kse  of  the  gold  yield  of  the  greatly 
(jed  mines  of  South  Africa,  was  from 
p  year  inverse  to  the  depth  of  lode 
e d  ;  that  the  gold  mines  of  Europe 
Virtually  exhausted  centuries  ago  ; 
'he  gold  bearing  placers  of  Spanish 
llca  were  long  since  greatly  depleted 
dir  treasures,  and  that  the  indications 
iimistakable  that  the  limit  of  gold 
!g  of  much  importance  will  ere  long 
inched. 

lire  it  granted  that  “  in  1851  Cali- 
j  practically  represented  the  whole 
1  United  States  as  to  its  gold  output 
|  the  Colony  of  Victoria  did  the 
|  of  Australia,”  still,  from  Layman’s 
lowing,  would  the  gold  output  of 
hole  United  States  and  the  whole 
stralia,  be  far  less  at  present  than 
fie  gold  output  of  California  and  the 
jy  of  Victoria  for  the  respective 
mentioned,  viz.: — $61,740,000  less, 
it  Layman’s  effort  to  show  that  a 
is  equal  to  the  whole  of  which  it 
onstituent,  seems  to  act  as  a  boom- 
to  his  soi  disant  gold  boom, 
vman,  proceeding,  says  : — 

:perhaps  the  most  remarkable  statement 
tnade  by  him  (Scott)  in  this  connection,  is 
fffect  that  for  the  fifty  years  from  1831  to 
le  world’s  consumption  of  gold  by  the  arts 
anufactures  exceeded  its  production  $96,- 

j  ng  this  period  the  world’s  output  of  gold 


was  $4,245,579,000,  and  of  silver  $2,370,343,000, 
making  a  total  of  $6,615,922,000.  If  he  will  re¬ 
fer  to  Mulhall’s  Dictionary  of  Statistics  under 
Article  “plate,’’  he  will  find  that  the  amount  of 
these  metals  consumed  in  the  arts  during  this 
period  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  which  prob¬ 
ably  represented  half  of  the  world’s  consumption, 
did  not  amount  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
produce. 

And  again,  if  he  will  refer  to  the  same  work 
under  the  head  of  ‘  Coin  ’  he  will  find  that  this 
author  states  that  the  world’s  stock  of  coin  in 
1830  was  =£313,000,000,  or  say,  $1,565,000,000, 
while  in  1880  it  was  =£1,128,000,000,  or  $5,640,- 
000,000.  If  then,  the  consumption  in  the  arts 
during  this  period  exceeded  the  entire  production 
by  $96,000,000,  as  Mr.  Scott  asserts,  where 
did  this  enormous  increase  of  ‘  coin  ’  come  from  ? 
It  must  be  remembered  too,  this  is  not  only  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  consumption  of  the  arts,  but  of  loss  by 
abrasion,  shipwreck,  and  all  other  destructive 
causes. 

That  my  inference  from  Mulhall’s  Sta¬ 
tistics  was  not  entirely  correct,  I  am  frank 
to  admit,  and  I  am  happy  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  the  corrections  myself. 
I  can  but  regard  myself  saved  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  as  was  Rome  when  her  sentinels 
had  fallen  asleep.  Mulhall’s  Statistics 
show  that  from  1831  to  1880  inclusive, 
50  years,  the  world’s  — 

Production  of  gold  was  6358  tons, 
Consumption  of  gold  was  6518  tons, 
Deficit  of  gold  was  160  tons. 

By  further  reference  to  his  Statistics, 

I  find  that,  in  the  specified  period,  of  gold 
there  was 

Coined,  3890  tons, 

Consumed  in  manufactures,  2070  tons, 
Consumed  at  “the  East/’  558  tons, 
and,  that  of  the  production,  6358  tons, 
32^  per  cent,  was  consumed  in  manu¬ 
factures.  Estimating  2240  pounds  to  the 
ton  (British  ton),  the  “Deficit”  with 
respect  to  “Production”  and  “Con¬ 
sumption”  was  $108,044,789  instead  of 
$96,468,561.00,  resulting  from  having 
employed  2000  pounds  as  a  ton.  My 
error,  it  is  seen,  consisted  in  my  miscon¬ 
ception  of  Mulhall’s  applying  the  term 
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“  Consumption  ”  to  embrace  coinage  as 
well  as  manufactures,  and  of  his  employ¬ 
ing  the  British  ton. 

It  will  be  noted  that  my  remarks  were 
confined  to  gold  production  and  use. 
Layman  jumbles  silver  with  gold,  and 
then  from  the  muddle  of  his  own  devising, 
affects,  by  means  of  partial  data  and  of 
guessing,  to  deduce  something  “  wonder¬ 
ful  to  tell.”  His  logic  seems  a  relic  of  the 
mediaeval  ages.  Thus  “on  the  principles 
of  this  logic,  if  the  authenticity  of  a  thing 
or  the  proof  of  a  statement  be  required, 
it  is  supposed  to  be  furnished  by  an  as¬ 
tounding  illustration  of  something  else.” 
But  since  he  obtrudes  silver,  let  us  give 
it  a  fair  investigation. 

Mulhall’s  Statistics  (Dictionary,  p.  308) 
show  with  respect  to  silver,  from  1831  10 
1880  inclusive,  that  the  world  — 

Produced  57,273  tons, 

Consumed  in  manufactures,  14,500  tons, 
Consumed  at  “the  East”  39,000  tons. 

From  this  showing,  it  would  at  first 
appear  that  of  the  production  25  3-10  per 
cent  was  consumed  by  manufactures. 
But  evidently  the  14,500  set  forth  as 
consumed  in  the  manufactures,  does  not 
include  any  part  of  the  Oriental  con¬ 
sumption  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Orients  consume  in  manufactures  no  in¬ 
considerable  quantities  of  silver, —  prob¬ 
ably  not  less  than  do  the  Occidents. 
Such  being  the  case,  the  manufactures  of 
the  world  consume  approximately  fifty 
per  cent  of  its  silver  production.  The 
Orients,  being  wont  to  employ  silver  as 
the  standard  of  value,  it  may  be  further 
inferred  that  their  manufactures  used  the 
558  tons  of  gold  referred  to  by  Mulhall  as 
consumed  at  “the  East.”  Such  being 
the  case,  the  manufactures  of  the  whole 
world  (Orient  and  Occident)  consumed  in 
the  50  years,  41  per  cent  approximately 
of  its  output  of  gold,  instead  of  32^4  per 
cent  as  hereinbefore  found. 

That  the  manufactures  did  consume  41 


per  cent  of  the  gold  output  and  53! 
cent  of  the  silver  output,  as  found, 
more  than  probable.  But  such  a  sh> 
is  not  required.  The  31^4  per  cer 
to  gold,  and  25  per  cent  as  to  silver; 
duced  direct  from  the  statistics,  aie 
ply  sufficient  to  prove  the  falls:1 
Layman’s  deductions,  namely  : — 

That  the  amount  of  these  metals  const  n 
the  arts  during  this  period  in  Great  Briteii 
France,  which  probably  represented  half:  c 
world’s  consumption,  did  not  amount  to  te 
cent  of  the  world’s  produce. 

Hermann,  and  even  an  Indian  f 
witnessing  such  arithmetical  ju<- ^ 
would  not  likely  “grow  green- 
envy,”  but  red  at  the  predicament  0 
juggler. 

Layman  further  says : 

To  go  into  the  question  of  the  world’s  ijr 
metal  product,  and  of  the  influence  it  s 
posed  to  exert  over  the  products  of  labor  a 
dustry,  I  have  not  the  time  at  present.  E 
the  evident  purpose  of  Mr.  Scott’s  articfi 
show  that  all  existing  economic  maladies  1 
tributable  to  a  “  scarcity  of  money  largely 
the  demonetization  of  silver,”  and  “  as  tl 
monetization  of  silver  depreciated  its  v|.l 
remonetizing  it  will  appreciate  its  valub 
there  is  any  principle  of  economic  law  gof 
such  phenomena,  Mr.  Scott  would  undcu 
confer  a  lasting  obligation  upon  many  je 
inquirers  who,  like  myself,  have  been  k 
their  way  in  search  of  truth  through  thj: 
dering  maze  of  perplexing  phenomena  wf  c 
round  this  subject,  if  he  will  reconcile  h|s 
ries  of  “  Hard  Times  ”  as  a  result  of  the 
of  money  with  the  history  of  financial  anjl 
trial  phenomena  for  the  last  forty  odc^ 
And  to  assist  him  in  such  a  task  I  will  Ije 
nish  the  necessary  data  so  far  as  it  relate^ 
“  supply  ”  of  the  precious  metals  to  the  y) 
world  during  this  period,  which  appro^u 
represents  the  “  supply  ”  of  metallic  mo  M 
its  supposed  effect  upon  “  prices  ”  and  ‘l£ 
prosperity.”  Only  adding  in  advance  Jti 
far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  the  airjo 
money  per  capita  at  the  important  date; 
this  period,  was  in  1851,  $13.76;  1873,  if 
and  in  1896,  $31.20. 

Period  of  High  Prices,  1851  to  1865,— 
World’s  produce  of  gold . $1,947,92^ 
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^d’s  produce  of  silver .  601,122,000  00 

and  silver  stocked  by 

;stern  nations .  1,796,098,325  00 

iod  of  Falling  Prices,  1866  to  1894—29  years. 


d’s  produce  of  gold.  . $3,494,463,000  00 

d’s  produce  of  silver .  3,419,450,000  00 

and  silver  stocked  by 
Sistern  nations .  5,908,803,219  00 

hat  Layman  on  “  The  Silver  Ques- 
}*’  finds  himself  in  a  “bewildering 
L” —  bewildering  as  the  Egyptian 
>rinth  known  as  one  of  the  Seven 
yders  of  the  World,  and  as  having  six 
sand  rooms  and  a  multiplicity  of  dark 
late  passages, —  indeed  that  he  finds 
iblf  environed  in  darkness  so  great  as 
perceptible  to  hiS  sense  of  touch, 
5s  in  consonance  with  his  discussion, 
rim  be  assured  that  to  the  utmost  of 
tumble  ability,  I  shall  be  most  happy 
‘isist  him  to  emerge  from  his  environ- 
,  of  darkness  to  the  light  of  day,  and 
I-  not  doubt  of  success  unless,  per- 
rce,  he  be  like  some  to  whom  it  was 
[;  “  Having  eyes,  see  ye  not  ?  and 
k\g  ears,  hear  ye  not  ?  ” 
the  outset,  I  stated  that :  — 


itress  is  universal.  All  classes  are  inquiring 
hat  are  the  causes  and  what  shall  be  the 
(lies?  From  our  standpoint  the  causes  (my 
(script  reads  “principal  causes”)  are  non-pro- 
p  of  home  industries  and  scarcity  of  money. 

'lyman  would  pervert  this  to  mean 
at  all  existing  economic  maladies  are 
putable  to  a  scarcity  of  money  largely 
to  the  demonetization  of  silver.’ ’  If 
\  to  assist  or  instruct  him,  let  his  first 
|)n  be  not  to  pervert  but  to  tell  the 

if- 

ith  respect  to  my  proposition  that 
the  demonetization  of  silver  depre- 
d  its  value,  so  remonetizing  it  will 
[ieciate  its  value.”  I  have  already  in 
preceding  discussion,  made  the  incon¬ 
vertible  statement  that  the  value  of  an 
ict  depends  upon  the  uses  to  which 
object  is  put.  The  quantity  being 
unlimited,  were  silver  used  only  in 


the  arts  and  manufactures,  it  would  have 
a  value  corresponding  to  that  condition. 
Every  additional  use  of  any  considerable 
magnitude  imposed  upon  it,  would  evi¬ 
dently  confer  upon  it  an  additional  value. 
Congress  under  a  provision  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  imposed  upon  silver  a  monetary 
use  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude,  hence 
greatly  increased  its  value.  Congress  in 
1873  largely  deprived  silver  of  its  mone¬ 
tary  use,  and  in  consequence  its  value 
greatly  depreciated.  Should  Congress 
confer  upon  silver  a  monetary  use,  the 
logical  conclusion  is  that  its  value  would 
be  augmented  commensurate  with  such 
additional  use.  No  sophistry  nor  per¬ 
version  of  statement  can  detract  an  iota 
from  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  premises 
and  deductions. 

Had  this  country  not  demonetized  sil¬ 
ver, —  had  it  amply  protected  its  home 
industries,  made  its  “  own  comforts,”  and 
imported  no  commodities  which  it  could 
manufacture  “  on  any  tolerable  terms  ” 
itself,  it  would  evidently  have  mostly 
stocked  its  own  immense  output  of  gold 
and  silver,  equal  to  no  inconsiderable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  world’s  entire  product,  largely 
stocked  by  the  other  Western  nations, 
and  Hard  Times  would  be  a  stranger  to 
us.  Whereas  now,  the  country  “  has  to 
bend  the  body”  if  a  foreign  gold  syndi¬ 
cate  “but  carelessly  nod  on  it.”  Even 
its  mere  pittance  of  gold  is  based  on  its 
I.  O.  U.;  approximately  one-half  of  which 
has  thus  been  obtained  in  a  period  of  pro¬ 
found  peace  of  the  country.  And  on  this 
pittance  as  a  redemption  basis,  is  reared 
a  money-token  structure  exceeding  in 
magnitude  a  billion  of  dollars.  Such  be¬ 
ing  the  case,  who  can  say  without  a 
blush  that  money  —  much  prated  “  sound 
money” — is  not  very  scarce,  and  that 
the  Hard  Times  the  country  is  suffering 
are  not  largely  attributable  to  that  scar¬ 
city, —  scarcity  of  the  redemption  class  of 
money?  During  1851,  and  thence  on 
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several  years,  as  is  well  known,  prices 
were  greatly  enhanced  by  the  gold  min¬ 
ing  of  California  and  Australia.  In  1861 
and  thence  on  for  four  years,  prices  on  a 
paper  money  basis  were  immensely  in¬ 
flated.  Indeed  the  United  States  bonds 
were,  as  regards  silver  and  gold,  at  one 
time,  at  a  discount  of  60  per  cent  and 
upward.  All  was  changed  on  the  millions 
of  soldiers  returning  to  their  homes  in 
1865.  Labor  pressed  upon  the  industries 
far  in  excess  of  their  ability  to  meet  im¬ 
mediately  its  requirements.  The  price  of 
labor  largely  governing,  the  prices  of  va¬ 
rious  commodities  necessarily  fell.  The 
Act  of  1873,  limiting  the  legal  tender 
function  of  silver  to  five  dollars,  tended 
to  diminish  prices  still  further,  and  has 
proved  a  canker  growing  continuously 
more  obstinate. 

On  the  resumption  of  specie  payment 
in  1879,  there  occurred  an  unavoidable 
shrinkage,  as  must  occur  whenever  ex¬ 
panded  currency  and  credits  return  to  a 
normal  basis.  The  prices  of  labor  and  of 
the  various  commodities  shared  in  the 
currency  shrinkage. 

Had  silver  not  been  demonetized,  it 
seems  quite  evident  that  prices  would  not 
have  fallen  so  low  as  they  are,  and  that 
less  distress  would  have  occurred.  The 
Congressional  Act  of  1894,  throwing  wide 
open  the  gates  to  the  inflow  of  foreign 
cheap  labor  products,  has  operated  to 
close  the  doors  of  many  American  manu¬ 
factories,  turn  vast  numbers  of  American 
workmen  into  the  streets,  reduce  the 
price  of  labor  and  American  products, 
and  to  bring  gaunt  hunger  to  many  an 
otherwise  happy  home  of  the  country. 
A  law  determined  from  the  conditions 
recited,  would  apply  to  a  case  only  sim¬ 
ilarly  conditioned,  which,  barring  the  gold 
mining  industry  and  its  beneficence, 
heaven  forbid,  shall  ever  occur  again  in 
this  country.  Owing  to  the  disparity  of 
conditions,  the  requirements  for  money 


per  capita  are  far  greater  in  1896  tj 
they  were  in  1851.  Thus,  if  naff 
wealth  be  taken  as  the  exponent  of 
etary  necessity,  it  is  readily  dedid 
from  the  United  States  Statistics  tlui 
dollar  has  to  perform  a  far  higher  c 
now  than  it  had  to  do  at  the  former  p  f 
named  ;  —  in  other  words,  there  is  a  f 
scarcity  of  money  in  1896,  as  coni])* 
with  that  of  1851.  Besides  the  mone( 
today  is  largely  concentrated  in  i  i 
hands,  whereas  formerly  it  was  n 
uniformly  distributed  among  the  mas1 
The  concentration  of  money,  of  we  a 
in  the  few,  seems  ingrafted  upor, 
times,  and  is  a  menace  to  the  perpet 
of  free  institutions. 

We  have  treated,  just  above,  af 
money  in  the  country  as  valid.  Butv 
there  to  be  full  settlement, — all  i 
of  the  country  paid  on  a  gold  basis  am 
the  property  valued  at  the  selling  j>i 
—  what  would  be  the  per  capita  we 
and  in  whose  hands  would  the  prop 
be?  Would  not  the  per  capita  weal 
reduced  to  less  than  a  tithe  of  its  prh 
estimated  value,  and  would  not  the  j: 
erty  be  in  the  hands  of  the  gold  mou 
few?  This  may  be  termed  by  soil 
extreme  case,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
ultimate  condition  to  which  the  goldjt 
system  is  rapidly  hastening  the  cop: 

Layman  proceeding  says  in  thi 
Francisco  News  Letter,  March  17th  :|- 

Under  the  greenback  regime  of  1862-66! 
paper  had  banished  gold  from  circulation,^ 
men’s  wages  rose  50  per  cent,  but  in  mf 
stances  the  common  necessaries  of  life  rd= 
per  cent. 

This  statement,  if  true,  would  fii 
no  reliable  data  for  deducing  a  gel 
law  applicable  to  times  of  peace,  jl 
iqg  this  period  it  will  be  borne  in  ji 
that  the  great  Civil  War  was  on,  raj 
the  country  throughout  its  length! 
breadth.  But  let  an  investigation 
made  of  the  respective  conditions  of 
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Jn  times  of  peace  —  the  former  under 
[regime  of  non-protection,  the  latter 
|'r  that  of  protection.  Thus  history 
;/s  : —  “  Even  so  zealous  a  free  trader 
:lr.  Edward  Atkinson,  the  eminent 
Sstician,  admits  that  the  condition  of 
[dngmen  in  this  country  has  been 
tly  improved  since  i860 ;  for  in  a  re¬ 
import  by  him  to  the  Bureau  of  Sta¬ 
rs,  he  shows  that  the  average  annual 
j?s  of  all  mechanics  in  the  United 
)s  have  advanced  from  $468.00  in 
|!  to  $720.00  in  1880,  an  increase  of 
i  .oo,  or  54  per  cent ;  and  he  also 
)s  that  the  greater  cheapness  of 
gs  necessary  for  ordinary  family  sup- 
;  virtually  makes  that  increase  of 


wages  from  26  to  46  per  cent  more.  In 
other  words,  he  shows  that  the  things 
which  the  worker  could  buy  in  i860  for 
his  average  wages  of  $468.00,  he  can  now 
buy  for  about  $348.00,  a  saving  of 
$120.00.  Adding  $252.00,  his  actual 
average  gain  in  wages,  to  $120.00,  his 
saving  in  the  cost  of  family  supplies,  and 
we  have  a  net  average  gain  to  all  our 
mechanics  of  $372.00  a  year.” 

Hoping  that  I  have  satisfactorily  an¬ 
swered  Mr.  Layman’s  questions,  do  I  — 
in  the  event  of  my  answering  other  ques¬ 
tions,  which  he  expresses  a  willingness 
to  propound  —  ask  too  much  in  requesting 
that  he  shall  manfully  come  from  behind 
his  nom  de  plume  shelter  into  open  day. 

Irving  M.  Scott. 


IT  IS  hard  to  see  what 
the  nationality  of  the  strug- 
)ur  Duty  gling  Cubans  has  to  do  with 
Towards  the  justice  of  their  cause, 
i  Cuba.  Whether  they  are  Spanish, 
i  Negroes,  Creoles,  *  or  half- 

breeds,  should  not  warp  one’s 
ment  as  to  their  right  to  govern  themselves, 
t Argonaut ,  which  has  come  out  as  a  fierce 
prter  of  the  Spanish  occupancy  of  Cuba, 
*  up  before  the  eyes  of  its  readers  the  specter 
legro  republic  on  the  island  of  Hayti.  It  is  a 
re  of  revolution,  murder,  and  arson,  but  if 
is  any  merit  in  such  arguments  the 
\naut  should  draw  a  parallel  picture  of  the 
jges,  imprisonments,  wholesale  bribery,  and 
>ing  fanaticism,  of  the  Spanish  rule  today  in 
'hilippine  Islands. 

sre  the  Cubans  fighting  simply  for  the  priv¬ 


ilege  of  establishing  an  independent  government, 
and  the  nation  whose  yoke  she  was  striving  to 
throw  off  was  England,  France,  or  Germany, 
then  it  would  be  a  grave  question  for  Congress 
to  decide  whether  independence  would  better  her 
condition  or  not. 

But  Cuba  is  not  only  fighting  for  independ¬ 
ence,  she  is  fighting  a  condition  that  is  equal  to 
the  condition  of  the  slave. 

The  population  of  Cuba  is  about  a  million  and 
a  half,  two  thirds  of  Spanish  descent,  one  third 
colored.  The  area  is  about  equal  to  the  State  of 
Virginia.  Virginia  with  her  1,700,000  people  has 
been  struggling  since  the  Civil  War  under  a 
debt  of  $30,000,000.  Spain’s  debt  is  nearly 
twelve  hundred  millions,  of  which  three  hundred 
millions  is  secured  by  the  customs  revenues  of 
Cuba.  Cuba  is  forced  to  pay  the  interest  on  a 
debt  ten  times  the  size  of  the  debt  of  Virginia. 
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Not  only  this,  but  she  is  taxed  to  support  a  venal 
high-priced  government  and  a  foreign  standing 
army. 

Within  the  last  year  Spain  has  sent  125,000 
soldiers  to  Cuba  to  secure  the  holders  of  Cuban 
bonds  and  to  make  the  island  pay  a  yearly  in¬ 
terest  equal  to  half  the  debt  of  Virginia.  If  this 
does  not  mean  slavery  for  the  fifteen  hundred 
thousand  citizens  of  Cuba,  then  the  term  is  a 
hollow  mockery.  What  would  be  thought  of 
this  government  if  by  show  of  arms  she  forced 
Virginia  or  California  to  assume  such  a  burden? 
In  order  that  Spain  may  carry  on  this  war,  she 
must  float  her  Cuban  securities.  The  moment 
the  United  States  recognizes  the  belligerency  of 
Cuba  the  bonds  become  unsalable.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  this  country  to  do  more.  The 
moment  Spain  fails  to  borrow  its  million  dollars 
a  day  Cuba  becomes  free  and  Spain  has  to 
assume  the  entire  debt  or  go  into  bankruptcy. 

For  four  hundred  years  Spain  has  plundered  and 
enslaved  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  Cuba 
has  made  her  rich  at  her  own  cost.  Her  people 
have  suffered  everything,  even  death,  at  the 
hands  of  this  old  world  tyrant,  and  now  she 
refuses  to  live  longer  beneath  the  iron  heel.  She 
asks  this  great  republic,  not  for  money  or  war 
ships,  simply  for  sympathy.  She  asks  that  we 
make  it  impossible  for  her  oppressor  to  traffic  in 
her  own  securities  for  her  enslavement.  A  re¬ 
public  of  bandits  would  be  an  improvement  on 
the  Spanish  rule.  England  stands  by  and 
allows  the  Turk  to  murder  in  cold  blood  sixty 
thousand  Christian  Armenians  because  any 
interference  on  her  part  endangers  her  commer¬ 
cial  supremacy.  America  has  no  such  reason 
for  allowing  1,500,000  Cubans  to  be  butchered 
and  enslaved.  Our  laws,  our  sympathies,  and 
our  civilization,  demand  that  we  stretch  out  our 
hand  to  this  struggling  people.  There  can  be  no 
other  side  to  the  question. 


Irving 

Murray 

Scott. 


WE  ARE  glad  to  present 
to  our  readers  as  a  frontispiece 
a  portrait  of  one  of  the  OVER- 
LAND’S  best  friends,  a  direc¬ 
tor  in  the  Overland  Monthly 
Publishing  Company  for  ten 
years  and  a  valued  contributor  all  that  time. 
Mr.  Scott  is  also  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  public-spirited  men  in  the  San  Francisco 
community.  A  few  notes  on  his  life  may  be  of 
interest. 

He  was  born  at  Hebron  Mills,  eighteen  miles 
north  of  Baltimore,  and  educated  at  Milton 
Academy,  under  the  tuition  of  John  Emerson 


Lamb.  He  learned  iron  and  wood  w-n 
under  Obed  Hussey,  inventor  of  the  r;? 
machine,  and  marine  engineering  with  A.i 
&  Hagelhurst,  Federal  Hill,  Baltimore, 
was  supplemented  by  a  course  in  mecFa 
drawing  and  German  at  the  Baltimore  Med  2 
Institute. 

In  i860  he  came  to  California,  and  in  i8ui 
made  chief  draughtsman  of  the  Unioi. 
Works.  In  1863  he  went  to  the  Miners’  Fo  11 
but  returned  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  t 
Union  Ironworks  as  superintendent  and£e 
manager.  In  1865  he  became  a  member  ) 
firm  of  H.  J.  Booth  &  Co.,  and  in  the  l 
Iron  Works  the  same  year.  His  services  t 
firm  in  the  matter  of  getting  and  success 
filling  contracts  for  the  construction  of  cH 
and  battle  ships  for  the  White  Navy  are  !;i 
internationally. 

Mr.  Scott’s  public  services  have  been  nju 
dinous.  He  was  president  of  the  Washlr 
Irving  Literary  Society  from  1857  to  i8j* 
Addison  Literary  Society  from  1863  to  186.5 
the  Howard  Street  Literary  Society  fro« 
date  to  1869.  He  was  president  of  the  Medj* 
Institute  from  1878  to  1880,  of  the  Ait 
Carnival  in  1880,  of  the  San  Francisco 
Association  from  1878  to  1881.  He  was  a  |‘J 
of  the  University  of  California  from  U 
1880,  and  is  a  trustee  of  the  Leland  Stanfjn 
University.  He  was  an  original  trustees 
San  Francisco  Free  Public  Library. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Reception  Coirjij 
to  receive  the  Japanese  Embassy  in  1873  a 
that  to  welcome  General  Grant  on  his  r 
from  his  trip  around  the  world.  He  was  2,  ( 
missioner  from  California  to  the  Colijn 
Exposition. 

Governor  Perkins  appointed  him  on  hi;; 
with  the  rank  of  Chief  Engineer,  butheded 
as  he  also  did  an  appointment  to  the  State,3 
Board  by  Governor  Stoneman,  and  an  aj>{ 
ment  by  Governor  Budd  as  a  member  p 
Commission  to  the  Mexican  Exposition  fo] 
He  accepted,  however,  an  appointment  Jpj 
Park  Commission  by  Governor  Markha.n 
has  been  one  of  the  most  active  members.^ 

His  orations  on  public  occasions  hav^ 
greatly  admired,  and  have  been  delivered  jjn 
others  on  the  following  occasions:  0|>< 
Mechanics’  Institute  1869  and  1887,  Layt 
the  corner  stone  Academy  of  Sciences  Bull 
Unveiling  of  the  Scott  Key  Monument  at  U 
Gate  Park  and  of  the  Starr  King  Monju 
same  place,  Breaking  Ground  for  the  Micj^ 
Fair. 
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j;  has  been  known  these  many  years  as  the 
liberal  patron  of  local  art.  Rosenthal 
jted  the  Constance  de  Beverly  for  him  and 
is  suggestion,  and  all  the  local  painters  of 
|t  have  cause  to  hold  him  in  remembrance. 

I  is  a  member  of  the  Pacific  Union,  the 
^mian,  the  University,  and  the  Union 
(;ue  Clubs  of  San  Francisco,  of  the  Bur- 
hme  Club,  San  Mateo  County,  and  of  the 
Iyer’s  Club  of  New  York. 

1 1880  he  went  round  the  world,  and  visited 
|ipe  again  in  1892.  Last  year  he  went  to 
|n. 

|h  Scott  was  president  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Kiblican  Club  from  1865  to  1872,  was  nomi- 

Iid  for  the  State  Senate,  and  the  Convention 
ithe  new  Constitution, —  defeated  with  his 
b  for  both.  He  was  elected  a  Freeholder  for 
naking  of  a  new  Charter  for  San  Francisco. 
Hie  never  seeking  political  preferment  he  has 
p  offered  nominations  for  almost  every  office 

I  United  States  Senator  down, 
short  it  will  be  seen  that  no  great  move- 
t  in  San  Francisco  political,  artistic,  or 
iry,  the  OVERLAND  included,  has  lacked 
mpress  of  his  strong  and  virile  personality, 
i'nce  the  above  was  written  Mr.  Scott  has  done 
jpublic  service  of  entertaining  on  April  1st,  the 
languished  Japanese  General,  who  had  the 
rest  share  in  conquering  China,  the  Marquis 
j'lagata.  The  Japanese  dignitaries,  and  a 
j  tentative  group  of  San  Francisdo  citizens 
re  taken  on  a  tug  around  the  Bay  and  to  visit 
j^great  shipbuilding  plant  at  the  Union  iron 
Iks. 


he  Century 
id  Overland 
ster  Exhibit 


THE  effects  of  the  poster 
exhibit  given  March  20th  and 
2 1  st  by  the  OVERLAND  have 
been  most  gratifying.  Le¬ 
gions  of  friends  of  the  mag¬ 
azine  had  never  been  in  its 
|,es,  and  to  visit  them  on  so  pleasant  an  occa- 
,  as  this  exhibition  was,  added  much  to  their 
[rest.  To  the  ordinary  person  the  making  of 
Ugazine  is  a  mystery.  They  know  as  little 
|he  commonplaces  of  the  business  as  they  do 
the  incarnations  of  Vishnu.  Many  of  them 
e  amazed,  when  shown  the  material  of  the 
,il  number  in  all  its  stages,  at  its  intricacy  and 
jtitude  of  details.  They  had  never  thought, 
had  a  vague  notion  that  magazines  bloomed 
;  other  monthly  roses  or  grew  like  pumpkins. 

‘  labor  spent  on  the  make-ready  of  a  single 
form,  as  shown  by  the  overlays  of  one  exhib¬ 


ited,  caused  much  wonderment  and  an  added 
respect  for  the  printer’s  art. 

On  Friday  evening,  March  20th,  the  Private 
View  brought  out  a  multitude  of  society  people 
of  the  city  and  vicinity  that  fairly  overflowed  the 
nine  rooms  devoted  to  the  show,  and  all  day 
Saturday,  in  spite  of  stormy  weather,  there  were 
constant  streams  of  visitors.  Teachers  brought 
their  classes,  parents  their  children,  to  see  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  so  educating  a  character.  Over  eighteen 
hundred  people  had  the  making  of  a  magazine 
fully  explained  to  them. 

The  single  feature  of  greatest  interest  was  the 
show  of  originals  painted  by  leading  French 
artists  for  the  Century  Company’s  competition 
for  a  poster  on  their  “  Life  of  Napoleon.”  There 
were  twenty-eight  of  these,  including  the  three 
that  won  the  prizes:  Metivet,  1,500  francs; 
Chartier,  750;  Dupray,  500;  and  the  letter  of 
award  signed  by  Gerome,  Detaille,  and  Vibert, 
the  judges. 

It  was  especially  gratifying  to  the  OVERLAND 
to  be  able  to  show  these  pictures,  and  a  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  posters  also  loaned  by  the  Century 
Company.  The  relations  between  the  Century 
and  the  OVERLAND  have  always  been  of  the 
most  cordial  character;  personal  friendships 
have  brought  about  a  frequent  exchange  of  let¬ 
ters;  but  this  was  the  first  time  we  had  been 
able  to  give  the  public  so  pleasant  an  evidence  of 
the  kindly  feeling  that  exists  between  the  great 
Eastern  magazine  and  the  OVERLAND. 

FOLLOWING  Hon.  J.  A.  Fil- 
cher’s  report  of  the  doings  of 

Board  of  Trade  the  State  Board  of  Trade  at 
and  the  Atlanta,  which  appeared  in 
Rail  Road.  the  April  OVERLAND,  comes 
the  annual  report  of  General 
N.  P.  Chipman,  the  President  of  the  Board. 
General  Chipman  outlines  the  formation  of  the 
Board,  gives  a  brief  history  of  their  several  public 
exhibits  in  the  East,  pays  a  glowing  tribute  to 
Secretary  Filcher’s  management  at  Atlanta,  and 
closes  with  a  fair,  manly  statement  of  the  friendly 
relations  existing  between  the  State  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany. 

“The  efforts  of  this  Board,”  says.  General 
Chipman,  “to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  its  being 
have  not  always  received  the  support  to  which 
they  were  entitled.  The  chief,  and  I  believe  the 
only  source  of  opposition,  has  arisen  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
has  been  a  large  financial  supporter  of  the  Board, 
and  has  given  to  our  work  the  services  of  one  of 
that  company’s  ablest  minds.  It  is  due,  both  to 


that  company  and  to  this  Board,  that  the  exact 
truth  be  recorded  at  least  once. 

“  It  implies  no  want  of  appreciation  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  other  members,  to  say  that  Mr.  Wm.  H. 
Mills  has  been  the  life  and  inspiration  of  this 
Board.  With  a  rare  faculty  to  conceive  avenues 
of  usefulness,  and  to  devise  ways  to  exploit  them, 
his  fertile  and  active  brain  has  done  more  than 
that  of  any  half-dozen  of  us  to  keep  the  Board 
from  rust  and  decay.  So  much  for  the  man  in¬ 
volved.  As  to  the  company,  it  has  been  a  con¬ 
stant  contributor  for  nine  years  of  $250  per  month 
in  money ;  it  has  fitted  out  at  its  own  expense 
and  sent  away  under  our  direction  the  two  ex¬ 
hibits,  “  California  on  Wheels  it  has  secured 
for  us  either  entirely  free  or  greatly  reduced  rates 
on  all  our  exhibits  sent  East ;  it  has  given  trans¬ 
portation  to  our  agents  sent  with  those  exhibits 
over  its  own  lines,  and  has  secured  passes  over 
other  lines;  it  has  furnished  transportation  in 
innumerable  instances  to  our  committees  charged 
with  investigations  of  public  importance  ;  it  has 
specially  contributed  money  at  times  in  aid  of 
printing  important  documents  ;  its  actual  money 
contributions  of  monthly  dues,  and  outlay  in 
fitting  up  exhibits  in  cars  and  in  other  ways 
cannot  have  been  less  than  $50,000.  If  the  com¬ 
pany  has  ever  in  all  these  years  presented  openly 
or  covertly  to  this  Board  any  proposition  that 
savored  of  selfish  gain  ;  if  it  has  ever  offered  for 
sale  through  this  Board,  or  solicited  its  aid  to  sell 
an  acre  of  its  land ;  if  it  has  ever  asked  the 
support  of  this  Board  for  any  line  of  its  policy 
upon  any  subject  whatever,  I  am  unable  to  point 
it  out,  and  confess  ignorance  of  it.  Members  of 
this  Board  have  been  denounced  as  railroad  ad¬ 
vocates  and  supporters  upon  no  other  ground 
than  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  is  permitted  to  become  associated  in  the 
work  of  this  Board,  and  because  we  do  not  drive 
the  railroad  company’s  support  away  from  it. 

“  From  my  point  of  view,  I  regard  the  work  of 
this  Board  as  an  important  one  to  that  company, 
and  fully  justifying  all  it  has  done  or  may  do  in 
aid  of  that  work,  but  I  would  regard  myself  as 
cowardly  and  ungrateful  not  to  be  willing  to 
speak  the  truth  as  to  its  relations  to  the  Board 
and  the  value  of  its  support.  Indeed,  the  support 
given  this  Board  by  all  its  many  and  different 
constituencies  is  logical  and  proper,  for  all  are 
concerned  in  the  welfare  of  the  State.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  can  have  the  assistance  of  the 
railroads  in  helping  to  develop  the  State,  it  is 
simple  common  sense  and  simple  business  sense 
to  accept  it,  and  it  is  perverted  judgment  that 
would  drive  the  aid  away  from  us.” 

Second  Class  Postal  Rates. 

Congressman  E.  F.  Loud,  Chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Post  Roads,  has  sent  the  following  reply 
to  a  letter  from  this  office  favoring  the  Bill 
repealing  the  pound  rate  privilege  on  second 
class  matter.  The  repeal  would  increase  the 
OVERLAND’S  postage  account  nearly  eight  fold, 
but  it  would  shut  out  altogether  so  large  a  mass 
of  illegitimate  publications  and  the  whole  brood 


and  s< 


of  “cheap  and  nasty  ”  periodicals, 
only  the  government,  but  we  in  common  wi:l» 
high  class  magazines,  would  benefit  in  the  ( 
run. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  March  15,  i%f 
TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  OVERLAND 
are  more  than  gratified  at  the  patriotic  and; 
sible  stand  you  have  taken  in  placing  i 
esteemed  magazine  side  by  side  with  the  lew 
magazines  and  journals  of  the  country  in  deft 
of  House  of  Representatives  Bill  4566,  whrd! 
was  my  proud  privilege  to  present  to  the  Hp 
When  Congress  in  1884  reduced  letter  posh  g!j 
two  cents  per  ounce  it  went,  not  alone  toi 
rock,  but  below  it ;  for  we  had  then  just  beg; ul1 
feel  the  effects  of  the  illegitimate  use  op 
“sample  copy,”  and  “  pound  rate  law”  of  if 
and  we  have  since  felt,  or  I  should  say  ate 
ginning  to  feel,  the  full  force  of  its  effects, 
most  careful  postal  expert  anticipated  that  1 
cent  postage  would  immediately  result  in  sio 
creased  business  that  it  would  at  once,  or  ;cj 
meet  the  reduction,  and  if  the  abnormal  gnJ 
of  illegitimate  matter  had  not  come  u 
us,  their  position  would  have  been  \ 
fied.  While  we  can  as  a  rule  judge  the  la 
by  the  past,  the  most  far-seeing  cannot  fully 


ticipate  the  full  extent  of  human  cupidity,  :;s 


veloped  by  the  sharp  competition  in  all  clasfe 
trade  and  commerce,  as  well  in  the  newsk 
line,  as  any  other  legitimate  business. 

Fundamentally  taxation  should  be  equal,  I 
all  classes  should  bear  their  share  of  its  burpj? 
This  principle  carried  out,  of  course,  would  ijel 
sitate  all  classes  of  mail  matter  to  pay  its  p-o 
tionate  share.  But  from  the  foundation  0: 
government  it  has  been  our  policy  to  regar,l 
legitimate  press  as  the  proper  means  of  cop 
ing  information  of  a  general  and  useful  clla' 
ter  to  the  people,  and  hence  great  conceal 
have  been  given  them  for  this  purpose.  Sc;  1 
as  it  was  confined  within  its  original  and  Bn 
cent  limits,  such  system  was  encouraged,  ajic 
were  satisfied.  T 0  further  these  objects  theE 
pie  Copy  law  of  1879  was  enacted  to  facilitate 
circulation  of  said  legitimate  information.  0 
law  was  passed  upon  an  appropriation  bill  will 
discussion,  but  even  the  most  far  seeing  coujd 
have  possibly  anticipated  its  results. 

This  law,  and  this  alone,  makes  it  possible 
the  strictly  advertising  journal,  with  a  nop 
list  of  subscribers,  to  flood  the  country  withp 
dreds  of  thousands  of  his  paper.  That  wild 
unwarranted  too  liberal  construction  of  whaj 
stitutes  a  serial  publication,  is  the  source  cj 
present  unfortunate  and  deplorable  con#, 
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ibndency  has  been  to  debauch  the  finer  sense 
iir  people,  and  to  lower  the  high  standard  of 
(literature.  This,  however,  in  our  opinion 
i  d  be  borne  in  silence  by  our  people  if  it  were 
|  for  the  alarming  deficiency,  which  now  con¬ 
ics  us.  Increasing,  as  it  is  steadily,  in  a  won- 
Jil  degree,  many  think  with  us  that  we  have 
lied  the  parting  of  its  ways,  the  forks  of 
road,  but  none  can  deny  who  investigate, 
i  some  remedy  must  now  be  applied,  in  order 
[the  legitimate  may  be  permitted  to  continue 
inseminate  useful  information, 
lor  to  1887  we  had  no  carefully  prepared  sta- 
s  of  segregated  mail  matter,  so  we  must 
from  that  point.  In  the  year  ending  June 
|;887,  there  were  mailed  of  second  class  matter, 
dding  “  County  Free,”  126,000,000  pounds  ; 
>95  there  were  266,000,000  pounds.  Net  loss 
ie  government  in  the  matter  of  transportation 
.2, 1887,  $8,820,000;  in  1895,  $18,500,000. 
iderstand  we  do  not  enter  the  field  of  hand- 
i-which  is  a  very  important  one,  for  the  reason 
!  we  cannot  segregate  and  charge  to  each 
its  proportionate  share,  first  class  of  course 
.ng  the  most,  so  we  have  confined  ourselves 
jie  plainer  field  of  transportation,  that  we  may 
perfectly  fair  and  just.  Transportation  is 
for  per  weight,  per  mile,  and  it  costs  as 

I 


much  to  the  government  to  transport  a  ton  of 
trashy  novels  a  thousand  miles,  as  it  does  the 
most  valuable  letters. 

When  we  contemplate  that  the  government  has 
lost  on  transportation  alone  of  second  class  mat¬ 
ter  more  than  $108,000,000  in  eight  years,  per¬ 
haps  the  enormity  of  our  offense  may  become  the 
more  apparent.  Postmasters  General  have  tried 
to  figure  that  with  the  return  of  good  times,  the 
net  revenues  of  departments  would  meet  expendi¬ 
tures,  but  they  chase  a  phantom.  Theory  can 
demonstrate  most  anything,  except  to  prove  facts 
and  truths  false  — these,  like  Banquo’s  Ghost, 
will  not  down.  In  1888  the  net  deficiency  of 
Postoffice  Departments  was  $5,200,000 ;  in  1895 
it  was  $9,807,000.  Through  good  times  and  bad, 
it  insidiously  creeps  upon  us, — and  how  could  it 
be  otherwise,  when  second  class  matter,  which 
nets  us  a  loss  of  seven  cents  a  pound  for  hand¬ 
ling,  is  increasing  steadily  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
per  cent  a  year,  and  first  class  matter,  from  which 
we  derive  our  profit  alone,  is  increasing  one  and 
one  half  per  cent? 

But  we  weary  you.  You  understand  the  posi¬ 
tion  as  well  as  we,  and  we  leave  our  case  in  your 
admirable  hands. 

Very  truly, 

E.  F.  LOUD. 


Bayard  Taylor.1 

HE  last  addition  to  the  “  American  Men  of 
Iters”  series,  which  is  so  admirably  edited  by 
tries  Dudley  Warner,  is  the  biography  of  the 
:,  traveler,  and  diplomatist,  Bayard  Taylor. 

1  'essor  Albert  H.  Smyth  has  made  this  study 
ork  of  love  and  the  reader  cannot  but  share 
i  (admiration  and  sympathy  he  holds  for  the 
[  1  of  whom  he  writes.  As  an  introduction  the 
i  tor  presents  an  essay  on  “Pennsylvania  in 
mature.”  He  begins  by  affirming  that  “  Penn- 

ayard  Taylor.  By  A.  H.  .Smyth.  Boston  :  Houghton, 
'  in  &  Co. :  1896.  $1.25. 


sylvan ia  has  not  been  well  treated  by  the  histor¬ 
ians  of  American  literature,”  and  then  goes  on  to 
show  the  part  Taylor’s  State  has  really  played. 
The  life  of  Taylor  himself  reads  like  a  romance. 
A  Quaker  farm  boy,  he  early  dreamed  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  great  poet,  and  all  through  his  life  he 
labored  toward  that  end.  He  died  more  famous 
as  a  traveler,  a  journalist,  a  story  writer,  a  dip¬ 
lomatist,  although  he  considered  all  such  fame  as 
nothing.  To  the  world  his  life  was  a  great  and 
marvelous  success;  to  himself,  a  failure.  He 
wanted  to  die  a  great  poet,  and  he  died  a  great 
man.  The  book  stimulates  a  desire  to  read  Tay- 
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lor’s  works,  and  calls  forth  a  lasting  admiration 
for  the  man.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  series 
and  deserves  a  wide  reading. 

The  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne.1 

IT  IS  almost  a  labor  of  love  to  do  more  than 
note  the  fact  that  a  well  known  publishing  firm 
has  brought  out  a  new  and  charming  edition  of 
Dumas. 

Whoever  takes  up  “  The  Three  Musketeers  ” 
will  not  dismiss  its  motive  character  with  the 
completion  of  its  pages,  “  Twenty  Years  After  ” 
and  The  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne  will  follow  in  quick 
order.  From  the  day  when  young  D’Artag- 
nan  rides  into  Paris  on  his  old  yellow  nag  and 
begs  admission  to  the  King’s  Musketeers,  in 
which  dukes  enlist  as  privates,  until  the  day 
when  he  falls  in  the  front  of  the  battle  with  his 
hard  earned  marshal’s  baton  clasped  in  his  nerve¬ 
less  fingers,  French  history  becomes  the  story  of 
the  lives  of  the  famous  three. 

In  the  splendid  edition  under  review  The 
Vicomte  de  Bragelonne  fills  six  volumes,  complete 
under  the  one  name.  This  is  a  much  better 
arrangement  than  that  of  dividing  the  novel  into 
three,  to  wit,  The  Vicomte,  “Louise  de  la  Val- 
liere”  and  “The  Iron  Mask,”  as  save  for  the 
great  length  of  the  D’Artagnan  Romance  it 
should  all  really  be  known  under  the  one  name 
of  “  The  Three  Musketeers.”  The  illustrations 
are  from  washes  and  etchings  by  the  well  known 
artists,  Garrett,  Van  Muyden,  Bicknell,  and 
from  the  Petitot  Enamel.  The  illustrations  are 
of  a  character  that  lend  strength  and  dignity  to 
the  books.  The  binding  and  paper  is  of  the 
best,  and  the  edition  is  by  far  the  best  that  we 
have  in  English. 

Essays  on  Japanese  Life. 

LAFCADIO  Hearn  has  written  another  volume 
of  essays  on  the  inner  life  of  the  Japanese.  A 
previous  volume,  “Out of  the  East,”  which  was 
favorably  reviewed  in  these  pages,  treated  of  Jap¬ 
anese  life  and  thought  up  to  the  date  of  the  late 
war  with  China. 

Kokoro \  meaning  “the  Heart  of  Things,”  illus¬ 
trates  their  temper  and  attitude  during  and  after 
the  war.  No  Occidental  writer  has  ever  got  so 
near  to  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  Japanese  as 
Mr.  Hearn.  In  the  fifteen  essay-stories  under 
review  he  carries  the  reader  not  only  into  the 
homes  but  into  the  very  lives  of  the  people. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  superficiality  of  the 

iThe  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne.  By  Alexandre  Dumas- 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.:  1895, 

2 Kokoro.  By  Lafcadio  Hearn.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Company:  1896.  $1.25. 


“  globe-trotter.  ”  He  does  not  discuss  the  jj 
about  the  treaty  ports,  or  even  refer  to  the  f 
strata  of  society.  His  admiration  for  the  i:i 
is  plainly  visible  in  every  line,  as  is  his  cort! 
for  the  missionary  and  the  methods  of  the  E 
pean  merchants.  Other  than  the  lesson  t;  i 
the  style  and  beauty  of  the  diction  and  the  :1 
of  the  scenery  makes  the  work  not  only  va  1 
and  timely,  but  exceptionally  fascinating. 

Modeste  Mignon.3 

ONE  cannot  accuse  Balzac  of  plagisri 
himself  or  of  being  tiresomely  alike  in  his  6$ 
No  two  of  them  are  alike,  and  were  it  not  bj 
masterly  touch  that  stamps  them  all,  one  1 
deny  that  the  author  of  “Cousin  Bette  ’ 
Modeste  Mignon  was  the  same.  Modeste  Mi 
is  a  novel  that  bears  translations  into  cole  1 
lish,  and  one  that  can  be  read  by  English  in 
It  is  pure,  clean,  and  healthy.  Mignon  is  a  7( 
girl  who  studies  the  great  world  of  society  th>( 
the  novels  and  poetry  of  the  day.  She  fen 
romantic  attachment  to  a  great  poet  by  n  a 
his  poems,  and  by  letters  opens  her  virgin  1 
to  him.  The  complications  that  arise  tie 
afford  Balzac  an  opportunity  to  present  a  s 
of  portraits  of  people  and  society  that 
unrivaled  even  in  his  own  works.  Aroufu 
pure  young  heiress  Mignon  congregate  a;h 
of  fortune  hunters,  —  literary  men,  peers! 
commoners,  and  on  their  cupidities  and  v 
nesses  she  plays.  The  story  after  being  a;s 
is  a  love  story  pure  and  simple,  —  one  that  \ 
filled  with  the  most  subtle  philosophy  come: 
happily  at  the  end.  It  is  a  tale  that  young 
old  can  enjoy,  and  one  that  makes  its  ita 
think  and  rejoice.  The  translation  is  by 
Wormeley. 

Eugene  Field’s  Last  Book.  ] 

THE  general  reader  as  well  as  the  Iota 
Eugene  Field  will  take  up  The  Love  Affah 
Bibliomaniac 4  with  a  reverential  feeling,  ;!s 
who  listens  to  the  last  words  of  a  dear  jrj 
It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  little  unfijii 
volume,  some  will  be  foolishly  fond  of  it,  pi 
will  care  little  for  it,  but  all  will  enjoy  its 
ness  and  simplicity.  Its  aim  is  to  pictufe 
“delights,  adventures, and  misadventure;,, 
nected  with  bibliomania.”.  In  his  introdjj 
Roswell  Field  explains  the  aims  and  wijfi 
his  brother,  and  tells  something  of  his  Iastjc 

3 Modeste  Mignon.  By  Honors  de  Balzac.  :!( 
Roberts  Brothers.  j 

4The  Love  Affairs  of  a  Bibliomaniac.  By  Ki 
Field.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  , 

$i  25. 
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fill  read  the  little  book  and  in  so  doing  will 
le  more  fully  then  ever  the  depth  and  sweet- 
of  its  author’s  life. 

Kaffir  Stories.1 

I 

(ST  at  this  time  stories  illustrative  of  Africa 
irticularly  apropos.  Kaffir  Stories  conveys  a 
:rful  if  not  a  pleasant  impression  of  native 
kn  life.  Mr.  Scully  may  without  any  fear  of 
quences  be  styled  the  Kipling  of  South 
i.  His  short  series  of  sketches  and  stories 
jy  more  clearly  to  the  reader’s  mind  the 
(tteristics  and  customs  of  the  Kaffir  and  his 
jj  master  than  all  the  descriptive  and  histori- 
ibrks  ever  published.  He  does  not  put  any 
iblors  on  his  canvas,  and  his  pictures  of  sav- 
julu  life  are  even  darker  than  those  drawn 
■iggard.  He  shows  a  perfectly  clear  under¬ 
ing  of  his  theme  in  all  its  respects,  whether 
jjig  a  legend,  a  bit  of  folk  lore,  a  war  tale, 

! missionary  sketch.  The  six  short  stories  are 
jthan  enjoyable,  they  are  instructive.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  public  has  not  seen  the  last 
jir  author. 

Musick’s  5aint  Augustine.3 

•jLUME  III.  of  John  R.  Musick’s  charming 

Iof  Columbian  Historical  Novels,  treats  of 
arly  settlement  of  Florida,  first  by  the 
h  and  later  by  the  Spanish.  No  epoch  in 
plonization  of  the  New  World  is  so  stained 
.  Christian  blood.  The  persecution  of  the 
!fenots  in  France,  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bar- 
new,  the  Reformation  in  Europe,  all  had 
effect  on  the  scattered  dwellers  in  the  West 
;  and  along  the  Florida  Coast.  Religion 
i  for  a  cloak  for  the  worst  crimes,  and 
er  and  piracy  went  unrebuked.  The  great 
ral  Coligni  in  1 561  secured  a  patent  from 
|es  IX.  to  settle  his  persecuted  brethren  in 
jla.  Melendez  secured  a  patent  from  the 
!sh  King  to  exterminate  them  four  years 
Into  the  midst  of  these  two  tragic  times 
ithor  introduces  the  grandson  of  the  Estevan 
discovered  the  New  World  with  Columbus, 
adventures  of  the  young  Estevan  with 
h,  Spaniards,  and  Indians,  and  his  love  for 
yeet  Huguenot  maiden,  Hortense  De  Barre, 

ifir  Stories.  By  W.  C.  Scully.  New  York  :  Henry 
Co.:  189?.  75c. 

i  jit  Augustine.  By  John  R.  Musick.  New  York: 
Wagnalls  Company:  1895. 


furnish  the  fictional  interest  of  the  tale.  The 
book  is  one  that  should  be  in  every  school  house 
on  this  Coast.  It  teaches  history  without  tiring 
the  learner. 

A  Detective  Story. 

ONE  seldom  finds  as  sanguinary  a  tale  be¬ 
tween  board  covers  as  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars 
Transom.3  Its  place  is  properly  among  the 
yellow  backs.  The  story  is  full  of  plot,  blood, 
Indians,  money,  and  fair  women.  Its  scene  is 
New  York  and  Wyoming.  Had  it  been  set  in  a 
less  familiar  locality  it  would  not  seem  quite  so 
impossible.  A  “beautiful”  villain  imprisons  a 
man  in  San  Francisco,  and  then  goes  on  to  New 
York  and  entices  the  prisoner’s  rich  brother  to 
accompany  him  with  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  to  the  wildest  part  of  Wyoming  on  the 
excuse  that  the  said  San  Francisco  relative  is 
held  for  a  ransom  by  bandits.  The  plot  is 
discovered  and  detectives  detailed  to  frustrate  it, 
which  they  accomplish  in  the  nick  of  time. 

Impossible  as  most  of  the  acts  of  the  tale  are, 
there  is  a  certain  element  of  fascination  that 
holds  the  interest  to  the  end,  although  the  reader 
feels  all  along  that  he  is  wasting  his  time. 

Ormond.4 

Ormond,  Maria  Edgeworth’s  famous  novel, 
was  well  known  by  an  older  generation  of 
readers,  and  the  fact  that  after  nearly  eighty 
years  a  leading  firm  decides  to  republish  it  in  a 
handsome  new  edition  with  pen  drawings  by 
Carl  Schloesser  and  an  introduction  by  Anne 
Thackeray  Ritchie  should  be  enough  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  the  present  generation.  For  all  its 
age,  Ormond  is  modern  in  its  spirit  and  direct¬ 
ness.  One  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
fact  that  its  characters  are  sketched  with  a 
master  hand.  There  is  something  warm-hearted 
and  sympathetic  in  the  book  that  is  not  difficult 
to  trace  to  an  Irish  pen.  In  her  introduction 
Mrs.  Ritchie  relates  the  sad  incidents  of  the 
novel’s  birth  and  pictures  the  dark  hour  of  the 
author’s  father’s  death  just  as  the  first  160  print¬ 
ed  pages  of  the  book  were  read  to  him.  The 
pen  drawings  are  capital,  and  the  edition  is  a 
credit  to  its  publishers. 

3Fifty  Thousand  Dollars  Ransom.  By  Daniel  Malcolm. 
New  York:  J.  Selwin  Tait  &  Sons:  1896. 

4 Ormond.  By  Maria  Edgeworth.  New  York:  Mac¬ 
millan  &  Co.:  18)5.  $1.25. 


S.  S.  MCCLURE  has  brought  out  in  paper 
covers,  on  plate  paper,  magazine  size,  the  Early 
Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is  illustrated  with 
one  hundred  and  sixty  half-tone  pictures.  Its 
letter  press  is  the  same  that  has  been  running 
serially  in  {McClure's  (Magazine.  It  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  Lincoln  literature  of  the  period. 

The  ^Annual  Literary  Index  for  1895,  edited  by 
W.  I.  Fletcher  and  R.  R.  Bowker,  and  published 
by  Publishers'  IVeekly  of  New  York,  is  just 
out.  Its  index  includes  periodicals,  American 
and  English,  Essays,  Book-chapters,  an  Author 
Index,  Bibliographies,  Necrology,  and  an  index 
to  dates  of  principal  events.  It  is  bound  in  cloth 
and  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  every  literary 
worker’s  library. 


Lippincott's  Magazine  announces  a  con 
novel  for  its  April  number  by  Horace  Am 
Vachell,  author  of  the  “Quicksands  of  F 
lus,”  now  running  in  the  OVERLAND.  I 
the  name  of,  “An  Impending  Sword,— A 1 
venture  by  the  Sea.”  In  will  be  eagerly  rk 
Mr.  Vachell’s  many  admirers  on  this  Coa:t 

ONE  of  the  greatest  successes  in  the  Jji 
of  this  country  is  that  achieved  by  Be  s 
unique  five-cent  magazine,  The  Hlack  Ct 
seven  months  it  has  reached  the  sale  cf 
quarter  of  a  million  copies  per  issue.  Thfi 
reason  for  this  is  that  each  number  contains 
a  dozen  of  the  most  original  and  f ascii 
stories  that  brains  and  genius  can  prodip 
money  can  buy. — 7 Rochester  Post  Express . 


THE  GUILD  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  will  be 
holding  its  second  exhibit  just  about  the  time 
this  issue  of  the  OVERLAND  reaches  the  public. 
This  time  it  is  to  be  a  “  Sketch  Exhibition,”  from 
April  25  to  May  3,  and  it  is  to  be  held  at  the 
Partington  ‘Studio,  424  Pine  Street,  the  same 
place  as  before.  Our  readers  within  reach  of 
San  Francisco  will  do  well  to  make  note  of  this ; 
for  the  first  exhibit  of  the  Guild  showed  that  it 
has  energy  and  talent  enough  in  its  ranks  to 
make  its  exhibitions  worthy  of  attention. 

Frank  bailey  Millard’s  work  is  well 
known  to  OVERLAND  readers.  “  Coyote-that- 
Bites,”  “An  Idol  of  High  Price,”  “A  Struggle 
with  Insomnia,”  and  others  of  his  tales  will  be 
recalled  as  exceptionally  good  short  stories.  It  is 
therefore  a  pleasure  to  record  that  J.  Selwin  Tait 
&  Sons  of  New  York  announce  a  volume  of  Mr. 
Millard’s  stories  of  Western  life.  They  will  be 
eagerly  welcomed  by  all  lovers  of  West  Coast 
writing. 
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MUNSEY’S  MAGAZINE  for  April  con  a 
rather  brief  and  hurried  review  of  “L't 
Workers  on  the  Pacific  Coast,”  by  Helen  Cjn 
Flesher.  Pen  drawings  by  V.  Gribayeddfl 
ture  Bret  Harte,  Joaquin  Miller,  Edwin 
Holden,  John  Vance  Cheney,  W.  C.  JVjo 
Ambrose  Bierce,  Charles  Edwin  Mark 
Charles  F.  Lummis,  and  Rounsevelle  Wijd 
while  there  are  good  half  tone  reproducio 
Ina  Coolbrith,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  Gp 
Atherton,  and  Mrs.  Romulado  Pacheco.  I 

“  Nye  and  Riley’s  Wit  and  Humoi!  : 
first  published  under  the  title  of  “  Nye  andR 
Railway  Guide,  ”  which  title  was  very  mislP 
It  is  now  published  in  cloth,  $1.25,  and  in 
Popular  Library,  paper,  25  cents.  Thj: 
amusing  illustrations  are  by  Baron  De  <j»i 
Zimmerman,  and  McDougal.  The  voiurjf 
sists  of  stories  by  Bill  Nye  and  poems  byV 
W.  Riley.  The  covers  and  frontispieces jz 
productions  of  late  photographs  of  the  aip 
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HE  NEW  CROWN  VIOLET. 


Distilled  from  the  natural  flowers  of  the  Riviera.  No  chemicals  used, 
te  finest  Violet  made,  and  the  success  of  the  day  in  London  and  Paris, 
ce,  in  a  beautiful  carton,  $1.50  per  bottle. 

Sale  by  CASWELL,  M  \SSEY  &  CO.,  New  York;  MELVIN  &  BADGER,  T.  METCALF  & 
CO.,  Boston;  GEORGE  B.  EVANS,  Philadelphia;  WILMOT  J.  HALL  &  CO.,  Cincinnati ; 
LELAN  D  MI  L  LER,  St.  Louis ;  THE  AUDITORIUM  PHARMACY  CO.,  Auditorium  Build¬ 
ing,  W.  C.  SCUPH AM,  Chicago;  THE  OWL  DRUG  COMPANY,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles;  THE  SCHOLTZ  DRUG  CO.,  Denver;  and  ALL  LEADING  DEALERS. 

ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST  FOR  CROWN  VIOLET. 

:cIA^g™CTION  CROWN  PERFUMERY  CO. 177  NE'IoR™STREETl 

Makers  of  the  universal  favorites,  Crab-Apple  Blossoms  and  Matsukita 
Perfumes  and  the  Crown  Lavender  Salts  asked  for  all  over  the  world. 


fow  is  the  Time 
Decide___-^ 


Where  to  spend  the  Summer  Vacation,  Be  wise 
and  visit  the  section  traversed  by  the  San  Francisco 
and  North  Pacific  Railway,  where  nature  has  sur¬ 
passed  herself  in  the  spread  of  beauty,  in  the 
supply  of  mineral  springs,  and  smiles  under  the 
most  genial  climate  in  the  State. 

tjletailed  information  apply  at  Ticket  Office,  650  Market  Street  (Chronicle 
Building);  General  Office,  Mutual  Life  Building,  corner  Sansome 
j  ....  and  California  Streets  .... 

C.  Whiting  R.  X.  Ryan 

I  General  Manager  General  Passenger  Agent 
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'  tbe 

Bouillon  Spoon 


adds  to  the  gentle  art  of  entertainment  at  dinner 
— it  lends  charm  as  well  as  elegant  convenience 
to  the  guest.  The  delicate  chaste  designs  of  our 


I  silverware  are  always  a  pleasure  to  the  lover  of 
H  the  useful  combined  with  the  beautiful. — Jewel- 
f  \  ers  will  show  you  them.  Interesting  booklet 
¥ \  about  Spoons  and  Forks  sent  to  any  address  free. 

The  Holmes  &  Edwards  Silver  Co., 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

I I  New  York  Salesroom, No.2  Maiden  Lane, 2d  door  from  B’way  [43 


REMOVED 


Sewing  Machines  and  Paper  Patterns 

FROM  POST  STREET 


TO 

1021  MARKET  STREET 

Between  6th  and  7th  Streets. 


^orniaEtTte^. 


Factory: 

IMo,  Marin  Co. 
California. 


se. 


Main  Office: 

No.  330  Pine  Street 
San  Francisco. 


Manufa&urers  of  the  Finest  Quality  of 

Sweetened  and  Unsweetened 

Condensed  Milk 


take  the 

law  in  your  own  hands,  ladie  s 
when  you  ask  for 


and  don’t  get  it.  Sentence  such 
store  to  the  loss  of  your  trade  an 
give  it  to  merchants  who  are  w  l 
•*  ing  to  sell  what  you  demand. 

Look  for  “  S.  H.  &  M.,”  on  the  Lan 
and  take  no  other. 


If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you  v 
will. 


Send  for  samples,  showing  labels  and  mate:  .a 
to  theS.  H.  &  M.  Co-.  P.  O.  Box  6  99,  New  York  Si 

m 


300,00' > 

Ladies  normc  3 

The  Rusbforth  Hair  Curling.  F 

Will  Curl,  Crimp  or  Fr  z 
hair  almost  instantly  without  i 
or  moisture,  whether  long 
Small  compact  and  easily  cjuj 
in  the  pocket,  ready  for  j  s 
any  time  or  place.  Sample^ 
6  pins  and  agent’s  terms  sejjU 

— ri . . paid  for  15c.  Six  sets  *?•* 

Agent’s  outfit  of  1  doz.  sets  by  mail  prepaid  forjl 
Address  A.  F.  BEESE,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


STEEDflHN’S  SOOTHING  POWDE  (! 


See  that  Steedman  is  spelt  with  two 
iu  buy  Steedman’s  Soothing  Powders. 
urious  imitations. 

"ES— -Eli', 


[OURS 


SELECT  PARTIES— E 
Orient,  etc.  UNEQljA, 
ADYAN  TAGES.  Stearns!'! 
Circular  R.  R.  Tickets.  F 
“  T’P 


A.  De  Potter,  1466  B’ 


PL  .  JjLl.  AKA  J  for  note-taking  in  a  few  BP 

&  It  Oil  Ha  nil  reporting  in  a  few  WE||,[ 

VIbWI  shading,  no  position.  E 


- - -  -  shading,  no  position.  E-*> 

Vorld’s  Fair  Award.  Leading  everywhere.  Fre,‘ 
,nd  circulars. Write  H .  M .  Pe  r n  i  n,  Author,  Detrc 
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Delightfully  Fragrant  and  Refreshing—  ' 
A  Favorite  with  Connoisseurs 
For  Half=a=Century 

A  sample  by  mail  if  you  send  three  cents  for  postage  and  mention 
this  publication.  Address  the  Proprietors  of  Sozodont,  HALL 
\  &  RUCKEL,  Wholesale  Druggists,  New  York  City. 


From . 


Mme.  Bernhardt 


I  regard  your 
Sozodont  as  most 
delightful  and  in¬ 
dispensable  in  the 
care  of  the  teeth — 
the  only  dentifrice 
of  international 
reputation. 

Sarah  Bernhardt. 


^SEMI-ANNUAL 
ATE M ENT  OF 


jpjffi  UNION  3UVING3  WW 


OK  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

(SAVINGS  AND  COMMERCIAL  BANK) 


At  the  Close  of  Business  December  si,  1805. 


Hital  Fully  Paid  -  $300,000 

Deposits  to  December  31,  1895 


Surplus 

•  $3,002,693.19 


$90,000 


T  MARTIN,  President 


WM.  G-.  HEN  SHAW,  Vice-President 


A,  E.  Hi  CRAMER,  Cashier 


- BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS' 

WEST  MARTIN  WM.  G.  HENSHAW  THOS.  PRATHER 

)0RE  HIRAM  TUBBS  C.  E  PALMER  H.  W.  MEEK 


S.  HUFF  R.  S.  FARRELLY 

HERMAN  A.  TUBBS  THOMAS  CREELIN 


Rates  Paid  on  all  Savings  Deposits,  4^  per  cent,  per  Annum. 

^  Bank  has  added  a  Commercial  Department  to  its  former  business  and  is  now  transacting  a  general  Bank- 
iness  as  a  Savings  and  Commercial  Bank. 


Anglo  -  Californ  ian  Bank 


LOUDON  OFFICE, 

3AN  FRANCISCO  OITICE, 


( LIMITED.) 

3  ANGEL  COURT 
N.  E.  COR.  SANSOME  AND  PINE  STREETS 

lorized  Capital  Stock,  -----  $6,000,000 

critoed,  --------  -  3,000,000 

|  in,  -  --  --  --  --  1,500,000 

lus,  -  --  --  --  --  700,000 

!  REMAINDER  SUBJECT  TO  CADE. 

DIRECTORS  IN  LONDON 

GHT  HON.  H.  H.  FOWLER,  M.  PM  E.  H.  LUSHINGTON,  ISAAC  SELIGMAN, 

JOSEPH  SEBAG,  J.  SIMON, 

J.  SIMON,  Managing  Director,  London. 

OF  EXCHANGE,  COMMERCIAL  and  TRAVELLERS’  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  Issued,  eol¬ 
ations  made,  and  Stocks,  Bonds  and  Bullion  Bought  and  Sold  on  most  favorable  terms. 

MANAGERS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


IGNATZ  STEIN  MART 

A.  L.  SELIGMAN,  Assistant  Cashier 


R.  N.  LI  LIE  NTH  AD 


"I—  - 

.pert  .  .  . 
^coupt&ot 


RICHARD  H.  GREY 


^4* 


207  Battery  St.,  S.  P. 

ROOM  19 

References :  Mexican  Central  Railroad  Co.,  Mexico;  I.  S.  Van  Winkle 
&  Co.,  S.  F.;  Don  Alejandro  Nowell,  Guatemala;  Don  Antonio  Perasina, 
S.F. ;  A.  Arnold,  Esq.,  Sec.  Hawley  Bros.  Hardware  Co.  S.  F. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “  A'he  Overland  Monthly.’ 
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Til  MODEM  Olflil  0111  IDE  DISEASE 


Pacific  Coast  Agents  WATSON  &  CO.  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Send  for  Book 


“Yes, 

Dr.  HAYES,  of  Buffalo,  Cured  my 

Hay = Fever. 


This  in  substance  is  the  reply  inquirers  get  when  they  writ’ 
to  onr  references.  And  Dr.  Hayes’  cured  cases  STAY  curec., 


8  Years  Cured: 

W.  la.  WEDGER, 
Roslindale,  Boston,  Mass. 

7  Years  Cured: 

J.  Ia.  TREV1LLYAN, 

84  5th  St.,  N.  E.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

8  Years  Cured: 

MRS.  A.  P.  FOSTER, 

Chelsea,  Mass. 

5  Years  Cured; 

J.  W.  GIEIaESPIE, 

Black  River,  N.  Y. 

5  Years  Cured: 

WM.  E.  WELLER, 

164  Cherry  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Waterbury,  Conn.,  Oct.  1st,  189: 

Dear  Dr.  Hayes  : 

Your  treatment  has  kept  me  this  year  without  Hay-Fever.  Ab  u 
eight  or  more  weeks  of  every  year  for  the  past  seven  years  have  bee?  i 
period  of  misery.  This  year  contains  two  months  more  of  life  to  u 
I  carried  a  handkerchief  four  days  to  see  how  long  it  would  take  to  gel  i 
wet  and  could  not  wet  it— thin  silk,  too.  No  sign  of  Asthma.  I  shall  s 
your  medicines  just  before  the  season  comes  on  next  year  to  keep  oka 
clear  as  this  year.  I  was  like  all  others ,  trying  the  right  thing  la.it 
and  consequently  doubted  your  ability  to  give  more  than  tempor  r; 
relief.  Now  I  am  convinced  that  if  any  fairly  healthy  person  will  o  e; 
your  instructions  strictly  you  will  cure  them  as  you  have  cured  me.  I 
will  be  a  pleasure  and  a  duty  to  correspond  with  any  sufferer  who  r  a; 
think  fit  to  write  to  me  about  my  case  that  was,  and  at  all  times  I  s!  al 
be  as  full  of  praises  and  recommendation  of  your  treatment  as  I  a 
once  full  of  Hay-Fever.  It  is  my  desire  that  you  use  any  letter  of  tr  n 
or  part  thereof,  as  proof  that  you  can  successfully  cure  Hay-Fever  in  u 
and  ancient  form.  Yours  very  truly, 

Frederick  Prenton  Rope,  111  Bank  Street. 


Rose  Cold,  June  Cold,  Hay-Feuer,  Asthma 

OUR  NEW  BOOK—  Thesis  for  1896 


with  2000  other  references  whom  you  can  consult,  now  r 


U  Tj  VV  Uvfl/  Ah J*.  JA  vy  O  XV*  ^  ^  y  V**vvw  »*  JVU  V/CVJ-1  VUXXOUl  U,  “V  *»  *  I 

Se„t  on  application,  with  blank  tor  free  examination  GET  IT  Read  it  Think  »  oxer  Talk  wRh  these  p»fi 


write  them  Get  ready  to  meet  the  season’s  attack,  and  do  it  now.  Address  DR.  HAYES,  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 


MENNENS 


TOILET 


POWDER 


Approved  by  highest  medical  f 
authorities  as  a  Perfect  Sana-  V 
tory  Toilet  Preparation  for  ( 
infants  and  adults.  Positively  ' 
relieves  Prickly  Heat,  Nettle/ 
Rash,  Chafed  Skin,  Sunburn, 


etc.  Removes  Blotches,  Pimples  and  Tan,  makes  the 
skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Deli  htful  after  shaving 
Decora t*  d  Tin  Box,  Sprinkler  Top.  Sold  by  Druggists 
- or  mailed  for  25  cents.  (Name  this  pa- v, 


1  FREE  |  per;)  "sample  by  mail. 

Gerhard  Mennen  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


HYPNOTISM  Sixty  methods,  85.  ^  My  prjiC 


100- 

Prof.  Anderson,  O. 


book,  10c.  KeytoDiv 
Masonic  Temple,  C&ijCi 


ARNICA 


li 


TOO’ 


Delicious-Cteansljig , 

OTHERS  IMITATE! - NONE  EO\ 

25C.  All  druggists  or  by  mail.  C.  H.  STRONG  &  CO.  V 


T 


PARKER'Sm. 

HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses  and  beautifies  the 
Promotes  a  luxuriant  growthi  ; 
Never  Fails  to  Restore 
Hair  to  its  Youthful  Col|rl 
Cures  scalp  diseases  &  hair  la 
50c,  and  $1.00  at  r - - 


HINDERCORNS. 

The  only  sure  Cure  for  Corns.  Stops  all  pain.  £nsureuw| 
fort  to  the  feet.  Makes  walking  easy.  15cts.  at  Druce.!*' 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “  The  Overland  Monthly.” 


*  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life  Association  of 
York  occupies  handsome  and  commodiou 
(  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Safe  Deposit  Build- 
fcaving  recently  moved  from  the  Pacific  Stock 
tnge  Building,  314  Montgomery  Street,  its 
and  increasing  business  requiring  extended 
ies.  The  Association  is  represented  by  Mr, 
Oakley  who  pioneered  its  plan  and  system 
jirance  on  this  Coast,  and  who  now  has  the 
jction  of  conducting  a  large  and  successful 
jss.  The  Association  was  founded  by  the 
dward  B.  Harper  who  at  his  death  was  suc- 
1  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Burnham,  a  gentleman  of 
,iinent  ability  and  integrity  of  character, 
bespeaks  for  the  Association  increasing 
acy  and  honesty  of  management,  popularity, 
and  success.  It  has  paid  in  death  losses 
|h  the  offices  in  this  city  about  SI, 000, 000, 
the  total  death  losses  paid  aggregates  up- 
of  $26,000,000.  Its  Reserve  Fund  exceeds 
i,000 ;  Insurance  in  force  about  $310,000,000. 
conomic  cost  of  insurance,  permanency  and 
ty  of  this  institution  is  such  as  to  commend 
o  the  insuring  public. 

society  and  its  friends  enjoyed  the  Poster 
rt  show  of  the  Overland  Monthly  at  its 
,  508  Montgomery  Street,  last  week.  The 
ment  invitations  issued  to  the  select  few  for 
night  function  are  being  framed  by  the 
cranks  of  the  country.  The  Overland  is 
single  handed  a  great  work  in  behalf  of  the 
dal  advertising  as  well  as  much  in  the  line 
iing  San  Francisco  an  art  and  educational 
The  Illustrated  World,  San  Francisco. 


ffioosing  a  brand  of  champagne,  due  weight 
:1  be  given  to  the  opinions  of  experts  and 
s  who  are  competent  to  judge  of  the  merits  of 
Weral  brands  offered. 

jp  Louis  Roederer  Champagne  has  received 
iighest  awards  in  the  several  contests  for 
iority  with  others,  at  the  hands  of  the  very 
lidges  at  home  and  abroad.  This  fact  should 
nine  your  choice.  Macondray  Bros.  & 
Ard  of  San  Francisco  are  sole  agents  for 
c  Coast. 


It  is  worth  the  attention  of  parties  contem¬ 
plating  a  visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  to  note, 
that  the  trip  from  Honolulu  to  the  Volcano  and 
return,  maybe  made  in  seven  days  on  the  splendid 
steamships  of  the'  AY  elder  S.  S.  Co.  The  service 
and  accommodations  are  the  very  best.  The 
scenery  of  the  Islands  is  the  finest  in  the  world 
and  entire  cost  of  the  trip  is  only  fifty  dollars. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement  of  the 
Wilder  S.  S.  Co.  in  this  Magazine. 


The  wealthiest  and  keenest  business  men  in  the 
country  have  their  lives  insured  as  a  matter  of 
strict  business  policy.  To  the  young  man  and  to 
the  man  of  moderate  means,  this  fact,  which  is  to 
the  wealthy  a  business  policy  only,  becomes  a  duty 
of  the  first  importance.  There  are  many  reliable 
insurance  companies.  The  oldest,  strongest,  and 
safest,  is  the  Mutual  Life  of  New  York.  Send 
to  A.  B.  Forbes  &  Son,  222  Sansome  St.,  for 
circulars  and  information  of  value. 

South  Haven,  Mich.,  March  9,  1896. 
Overland  Monthly,  San  Francisco. 

Dear  Sirs: 

I  saw  a  January,  596,  number  of  the  Overland. 
Among  the  many  good  things  I  find  in  it  is  an 
article  by  Irving  M.  Scott,  Esq.,  “Hard  Times — 
cause  and  remedies — free  trade  and  protection,  ’  ’ 
which  article  I  see  was  to  be  continued  in  the 
February  number.  I  wish  you  would  send  it  me, 
as  I  consider  that  Mr.  Scott  has  presented  the 
subject  in  a  masterly  manner.  It  should  be  sent 
out  from  every  Republican  camp  as  a  total 
clincher  to  free  trade  argument. 

Please  find  twenty-eight  cents  in  postage  stamps 
to  pay  for  the  same  and  the  postage  thereon. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Fred.  Wilkinson. 


The  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.  offer  Rubber 
Hose  of  six  different  qualities.  A  half  century’s 
experience  in  manufacturing  Rubber  goods  enables 
the  Goodyear  Company  to  produce  the  best  article 
in  that  line  known  to  the  trade.  The  best  brand 
in  market  is  Golden  Seal,  and  the  best  is  the 
only  kind  which  gives  perfect  satisfaction. 
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Publisher* s  Column. 


Every  school  teacher  on  the  Coast  should  send  to 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  for  descriptive 
circular  of  the  new  complementary  readings  and 
selections,  and  for  the  Riverside  Literature  Series, 
which  have  been  specially  recommended  for  use 
in  all  schools  by  the  California  State  Board  of 
Education. 

Those  magazine  readers  who  do  not  include  the 
Overland  Monthly  in  their  subscriptions  miss 
the  best  available  source  of  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  development  and  settlement  of  the  West 
— a  line  of  which  that  magazine  makes  a  specialty. 
The  Overland  has  been  placed  on  the  school 
library  list  of  all  but  three  California  counties. 

Register ,  Bishop,  Cal. 

As  a  beverage  for  general  use  Napa  Soda  has 
more  points  of  excellence  than  any  of  the  natural 
sparkling  or  mineral  waters  in  the  market.  Make 
it  a  point  to  get  the  genuine  which  has  the  words, 
“  Jackson’s  Napa  Soda  Water  Springs”  blown 
in  the  bottles. 

- o - 

Rounsevelle  Wildman  has  proven  his  ability 
as  an  editor  by  the  remarkable  improvement  he 
has  made  in  Overland  Monthly  since  he  be¬ 
came  its  manager.  Each  number  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  last.  Mail,  Haywards,  Cal, 

- o - 

One  cent  a  copy  is  cheap  for  sheet  music. 
Statham  &  Co,  106  McAllister  St.,  offer  twenty 
thousand  sheets  at  that  price.  Call  and  make 
your  selections. 

- o - 

Have  you  ever  noticed  the  ingenious  bit  of 
mechanism  called  the  Hartshorn  Shade 
Roller  and  its  perfect  adaptability  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  intended.  By  its  use  the  curtain  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  and  adjusted  to  the  height  re¬ 
quired,  by  simply  pulling  the  cord,  the  roller 
being  self  acting. 

Winks :  I  learn  that  my  old  friend  Minks, 
editor  of  the  Daily  Clarion,  was  found  dead  in  his 
office  this  morning.  Foul  play  is  suspected. 

Jinks :  Had  he  been  making  many  enemies 
lately  ? 

Winks:  No;  none  all.  He  had  stopped  all 
sensationalism  and  was  printing  a  pure,  modest, 
highly  moral  family  paper. 

Jinks  :  Then  he  has  not  been  murdered.  He 
has  simply  starved  to  death. 

Echoes  (Elmira,  N.  Y.). 

This  magazine  from  the  Pacific  Coa?t  holds  its 
place  with  our  Eastern  periodicals  and  presents 
us  authors  and  themes  new  and  strong. 

Public  Ledger,  Phila.,  Pa. 


The  Overland  Monthly  is  quite  uni  p 
its  makeup,  has  a  thoroughly  Western  flavor,! 
is  delightfully  alluring  as  the  balmy  zephyi  gH 
float  eastward  from  the  Golden  Gate  when 
magazine  has  its  birth.  From  its  pages  we  1 
much  of  frontier  life  with  boundless  westen 
rie,  the  pleasures  of  living  in  that  El  Dorado  o 
country,  California,  the  matchless  beaut 
stately  grandeur  of  the  towering  Rockies  a 
vast  stretches  of  plains  which,  too,  have  the  .r 
tinctive  life,  and  that,  deeply  interesting.  ! 

Times,  Holbrook,  IV  a 


Remember  that  fifty-four  out  of  the  fifty  s 
counties  of  the  State  have  placed  the  Ove  a, 
on  their  school  library  lists.  This  means  2;7t 
new  readers. 

- -o -  i 


Opening  Day  is  Every  Day  at  Mme.  :A| 
E.  Keith’s  Millinery  Establishments,  24  Le 
and  80S  Market  Streets — where  the  latest  fd 
in  imported  goods  are  received  daily. 

- o - 


The  Sanctum  Chats  in  the  Overland  Mo  n 
are  alone  worth  the  subscription  price.  Thy 
an  insight  into  many  little  matters  that 
people  overlook.  The  Farmer,  Fargo,  N.  ) 


The  Electropoise  proves,  by  the  marv  l< 
beneficent  effect  it  produces,  that  to  conttio! 
circulation  means  to  be  master  of  disease,  f 
Watson  &  Co.,  124  Market  St.,  are  the  Pi 
Coast  A  gents. 


There  is  always  a  peculiar  flavor  to  the  p 
land  Monthly.  It  is  not  in  the  least  li  u 
other  monthlies  that  come  to  our  table,  and  ] 
has  strong  merits  that  make  it  always  a  wyl 
visitor.  The  March  number  is  a  very  enthr 
ing  one.  Commercial,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  most  effective  wind  mill,  the  one  l?3i 
the  highest  recommendations  for  all  |jje: 
purposes,  is  the  “Gem.”  It  requires  tbp 
attention,  wears  the  longest,  and  gives  jjr 
satisfaction  than  any  other.  You  can  le|r 
about  it  by  writing  for  descriptive  circuta 
Woodin  &  Little,  312  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

The  United  Typewriter  &  Supplies^ 
pany,  Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  the  Cali|i 
and  the  Yost  Typewriting  Machines,  have  rtp 
to  larger  and  more  convenient  offices  at  66d 
ket  St.,  S.  F. 


Bound  copies  of  Overland  Monthly,  If 
including  one  copy  of  “The  Panglima  Mu|}j 
novel  of  Malayan  life,  by  Rounsevelle  Wid 
$3.00. 


Overland  Monthly. 
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Gibsop  Rye. 

E.  L.  A\ile5  ”  Boarboi?. 

Jot)Y)  Ran}s^yfs  ”  Islay  Scotch* 
White  Horse  Cellar  ”  Pipe  Scotch. 

CHARLES  MEINECKE  &  CO. 


14  Sacramento  Street, 


San  Francisco 


\n  receipt 
■e. 


For  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  smoke  try 

DOMINOES  " 

The  finest  hand-made  Stogie  Cigars. 
Absolutely  Pure  Tobacco. 
Guaranteed  Satisfactory. 

EMPIRE  TOBACCO  CO.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


ji  Sample  box  (12)  by  mail,  post-paid,  30  cents. 

EST  SUITS 
N EARTH 

_ MADE  TO  ORDER 

m  Imported  Stock  for  $20  and  up¬ 
wards  ;  from  All-Wool  Domestics  for 
15  and  upwards  ;  Overcoats  $15  and 
bwards ;  Pants  $5  and  upwards. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  CALL 

J.  H.  HAWES, 

eriy  in ... .  26  Montgomery  Street 

:er  Building 

f 


Room  6 


l  )HARTSHORNSSBS> 


NOTICE 

NAME  THUS 


AND  GET 

THE  GENUINE 


')  )HARTSHORH> 


“  Don’t  Wear  Dirty  Shoes.” 

HAUTHAWAY’S 

Russet  and  Patent-Leather  Polish 

FOIt  LADIES’  AND  GENTLEJIEN’S  SHOES. 

it  is  the  Best. 

Absolutely  harmless, 
permanent,  easily  ap¬ 
plied,  and  saves  shoes 
from  cracking-.  Recom 
mended  by  users  and 
sold  by  dealers  every¬ 
where,  or  by  mail  for 

15  Cents  per  box. 

C.  L.  HAUTHAWAY 
&  SONS, 

346  Congress  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Shoe  Polish.  Established  1852- 


ear  in  Mind 


That  we  can  always  furnish  the  best  CUT  FLOWERS  in  the 
market.  3pec:al  orders  for  Weddings  and  other  occasions  prompt¬ 
ly  and  carefully  filled. 

MISSES  LEVEY  8c  COHN 

Telephone,  East  702.  1125  Sutter  Street,  S.  F. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “The  Overland  Monthly.’ 
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Without  Expense... 

Unequaled  Comfort 

for  Cyclists  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  the 


TOP  VIEW. 


Which  any  dealer  will  supply  on  your  new 
wheel  without  additional  expense  if  you  in¬ 
sist.  First  are  woven  leather  strands,  pliable 
yet  tough  as  an  Indian  bow-thong ;  next  a 
layer  of  fine  quality  felt  for  a  cushion  ;  over 
all  a  cover  of  handsome  leather. 

Prepaid  for  $4.00  to  any  address. 

Many  other  styles  described  at  length  in  our 
catalogue.  Send  for  it. 

HUNT  MFG.  CO*  Westboro,  Mass. 

BOX  1140. 


Of  Faultless  Forman 
...and  Kingly  Air. 


E.  C.  Stearns  &  Co. 


304-306  Post  St 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


JLJARTFORD  Single-Tit 
Tires  are  the  standard  sir 
gle-tubes.  Their  success  fa 
caused  a  host  of  imitation 
But  who  will  have  imitation 
when  he  can  have  the  genuine 

IF  IT’S  A  HARTFORD  TIRE  IT’S  RIGHT  ! 

The  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co. 

New  York,  Chicago.  HARTFORD,  CO#  1 


THE  STE/VRNS. 


C^OOThe  Stearns  Bicycle  is  a  favorite  of  favorites  all 
over  the  land.  Its  superb  appearance  has  given  it  the 
nick-name  “The  Stylish  Stearns,”  and  its  sterling  virtues 
have  made  it  the  mount  of  the  elite  of  wheeldom.  You 
may  search  far  and  wide,  and  you’ll  everywhere  find  that 


THERE  IS  NO  WHEEL  LIKE 


i 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “  The  Overland  Monthly.1 


Overland  Monthly. 
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Chosen  by  the 

Government 


The  War  Department  proposes  to  test  the 
bicycle  thoroughly  for  army  use,  and 
recently  advertised  for  proposals  for  fur¬ 
nishing  five  bicycles  for  the  purpose. 
Result:  Bids  from  $50  to  $85  each  for 
other  machines;  our  bid  of  $100  each  for 
Columbias,  their  invariable  price.  And 
the  Government  selected 


Bicycles 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 

The  experts  who  made  the  choice  decided  that  Columbias 
were  worth  every  dollar  of  the  $100  asked  for  them. 

If  YOU  are  willing  to  pay  $100  for  a  bicycle,  why  be 
content  with  anything  but  a  Columbia? 

4* 

The  handsome  Art  Catalogue  that  tells  of  Columbia  and  Hartford  Bicycles 
is  free  from  any  Columbia  agent ;  by  mail  from  us  for  two  2-cent  stamps* 

¥ 

POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Branch  Houses  andjAgencies  in  almost  every  city  and  town.  If  Columbias  are  not  properly 
represented  in  your  vicinity,  let  us  know. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “  The  Overland  Monthly.1 
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When  you  write,  please  mention  “  The  Overland  Monthly.' 


Overland  Monthly 


CHRISTY 

ANATOMICAL^ 

7  SADDLE  c 


;?ELVISAS  IT  Rf  STi^_  pD  irt  4  r  oo 

icnwsrr  iAPDu  j  j*\yE  npw*—  jg. 


I6J10WS  PELVIS  AS  IT  RE$TS] 
THE  ORDINARY  SADDLE , 


IS  the  only  saddle  built  on  purely  ana- 
*  tomical  principles,  made  from  models 
|  furnished  by  a  medical  authority.  The  two 
jj  cuts  above  illustrated  prove  at  a  glance  that 
!  the  perfect  bicycle  saddle  has  at  last  been 
ij  found.  The  old  style  saddle,  it  is  immaterial 
fhow  it  was  made,  or  changed,  or  at  what 
liprice  it  is  sold,  is  injurious.  It  sags  on  the 
''  side  and  is  sure  to  injure  the  rider. 

■  The  Christy  Saddle  is  made  of  metal.  It 
ijis  firm  and  cannot  warp.  It  cannot  be 
istrained.  It  has  large  cushioned  pads  that 
receive  the  pelvis  and  sustain  the  weight  of 
{the  body.  It  does  away  with  all  injurious 
•effects.  No  chafing,  stiffness  or  soreness  if 
the  Christy  Anatomical  Saddle  is  fitted  to 
jyour  bicycle. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 


NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO 

PHILADELPHIA 

CA  TALOGUE  FREE. 


They  Have  a  Tone 
That’s  All  Their  Own. 

This  cut  illustrates  the 
mechanism  of  one  of 
our  Bicycle  Bells.  Very 
simple,  perfect,  and 


Cannot  get  out  of  order.  Only 
one  of  16  different  styles.  Stan¬ 
dard  of  excellence  the  world 
over.  Send  postal  for  booklet  to 
New  Departure  Bell  Company, 
Bristol,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

Smoke,  or  Heat.  Absolutely  Safe.  Send  for  Catalog 


Hunter  Cycles 

ARE  MADE  LIKE 

L.  C.  SMITH  GUNS 

First  class  in  every  respect  —  comparisons 
invited. 

Hunters  have  gun  barrel  tubeing,  double 
truss  fork  crown,  visible  bearings,  easy  and 
positive  adjustment,  extra  large  bearings  and 
barrel  hubs,  adjustable  cranks  and  handle  bar. 
A  practical  wheel  made  by  practical  mechanics. 

HUNTER  ARMS  CO.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


PACIFIC  COAST  AGENCY 

Phil.  B.  Bekeart 

159  New  Montgomery  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


I  Smalley 


SSieycles 


FOR  ELITE  RIDERS 

The  swellest  Wheel  of  the  year 

Nine  Models — Aluminum  Silver,  Maroon  and  Black  Enamel  Fin 
ish.  Extremely  Handsome,  large  Tubing — Narrow  Tread — 
Detachable  Sprocket.  Weight,  17-25  lbs 

“MOTHER  OF  PEARL  QUEEN”  IS  A  BEAUTY 
Write  for  our  handsome  Catalogue 

Plymouth  Cycle  Mfg.  Co.,  Plymouth,  Ind. 


iwmmiimimmmmminfflmnmminnmm! 


IGYGLES. 


AMERICA’S  FAVORITES. 

ihe  Largest  and  Best  Equipped  Factory  or  Earth. 

unequaled  facilities  enable  us  to  supply  better  bicycles  for  less  money  than  other 
ITS  can  afford  to  market  an  inferior  production,  hence  in  purchasing  a  Waver  ley 
t  is  a  clear  saving  of  $15.00  or  more.  A  higher  grade  bicycle,  it  is  impossible  to 
lice.  Our  catalogue  explains  all.  Send  for  it, 

INDIANA  BICYCLE  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  “The  Overland  Monthly. 


DO  YOU 
«  PLAY 
CARDS? 


Send  ten  cents 
in  stamps  for 
a  pair  of  our 
new 

GAME 

COUNTERS 

INDIANA 
BICYCLE  CO. 
Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
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Ball-Bearing” 


Bicycle  Shoe 


“Fits  and  Feels  Like 
a  Glove 


>* 


J  ■  ' 

7. 


Pratt  Lace-Fastener  Secures 
Laces  Without  Tying 


Sold  by  Shoe  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers  Everywhere.  Ask  tc 
see  them.  Descriptive  booklet  free. 


C.H.  Fargo  &  Co.  (Makers) 

o 


Chicago 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “The  Overland  Monthly.” 
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V  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Palmer  Fabric 


lakes  a  Tire  ELASTIC 

EASY  RIDING  and 
FAST 

(taking  less  strength  to  propel) 

Palmer 
Truss 


Are  Durable,  GUARANTEED 

and  Easy  to  Mend. 

They  are  expensive,  and 

only  found  on  High-Grade  Wheels, 

PALMER  PNEUMATIC  TIRE  CO, 
CHICAGO, 

Facts  About  Pneumatic  Tires 
mailed  on  request. 

>'  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  <rf*  ^ 


•a? 

Mts. 

•a^ 

*?is* 

-at* 

j3g£ 
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The  Luxury  of  the  Rich 

The  Blessing  of  the  Poor 

THE  NECESSITY  OF  ALL. 


A  Bath. 


With  a  Douglas  or  Acme  Instanta¬ 
neous  Water  Heater  you  can  enjoy 
the  Luxury  and  Blessing  of  a  BA  FH 
at  a  moment’s  notice,  and  so  inex¬ 
pensive  that  no  one  need 
deny  themselves  this  grateful 
and  refreshing  necessity. 

SIMPLE,  BEAUTIFUL,  PRACTICAL 
Hot  Water  instantly,  and  plen¬ 
ty  of  it.  Use  either 
Gas  or  Gasoline. 
Write  for  catalogue 
“  C.” 


INSTANTANEOUS  WATER  HEATING  GO. 
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143  Ontario  St.,  Chicago. 
Philadelphia,  New  Orleans, 
716  Walnut  St.  451  Camp  St. 
San  Francisco,  719  McAllister  St. 


York, 
Broadway. 
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Tapestry  Paintings 

2,000  tapestry  paintings  to  choose  from.  38  artists  employed,  including  ' 
medalists  of  the  Paris  Salon.  Send  $12.50  for  a  $75.00  painting,  32  ire! 
6  foot,  just  for  an  introduction. 


Decorators 

Write  for  color  schemes;  designs;  estimates. 
Artists  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  do  every 
sort  of  decorating  and  painting.  We  are  educa¬ 
ting  the  country  in  color-harmony.  Relief; 
stained  glass;  wall  paper;  carpets;  furniture; 
draperies;  etc.  Send  $5.00  for  a  $25.00  color 
scheme  to  decorate  your  house. 

Wall  Papers 

Spring  styles  designed  by  gold-medal  artists, 
from  10  cts.  roll  up.  Samples  10  cts.  Send  25 
cts.  for  compendium  of  140  studies. 


Tapestry  ITaterials 

We  manufacture  tapestry  materials.  Superi)] 
foreign  goods,  and  half  the  price.  Book  of;  5 
pies,  10  cts.  Send  $1.50  for  2  yds.  of  Nc. 
50  inch  goods  for  a  trial  order — worth  $3.00. ! 

. 

School 

Six  3-hour  tapestry-painting  lessons,  in  studio, 
Complete  instruction  by  mail,  $1.  Tapestry  >s 
ings  rented;  full-size  drawings,  paints,  brushes  c 
supplied.  Nowhere,  Paris  not  excepted,  are! : 
advantages  offered  pupils.  Send  $1.00  for^c 
plete  instructions  in  tapestry  paintings  and  jc 
pendium  of  140  studies. 


J.  F.  DOUTHITT, 


American  Tapestry  and  Decorative  Company, 


286  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK, 

' 

“Manual  of  Art  Decorations” — 200  royal  quarto  pages ;  50  fi 
page  illustrations  (u  colored)  of  original  interiors  and  tapes 
studies.  Price,  $2.  If  you  want  to  be  up-to-date  on  deep 
tion  don’t  fail  to  get  this  book.  Price,  $2.,  worth  $50. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  “  The  Overland  Monthly.” 
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W  IT  ONLY  TAKES 
IE  MAN 


Well  dressed  aud  up  to  date  to 
convince  you  that  H.  S.  Bridge 
&  Co:  are  the  best  Tailors  in 
San  Francisco. 

lOLDEN  TIMES 

I  You  will  remember  that  it  was 
said  and  currently  believed  to 
be  true  that 


TOOK  NINE  TAILORS 
MAKE  A  MAN 

In  matters  of  dress  H.  S.  Bridge 
&  Co.  do  not  need  this  amount 
of  assistance,  but  will  make  a 
man  of  you  on  short  notice 
without  outside  help. 

ITS  TO  ORDER 

a  specialty 

Market  Street, 

lj  UP  STAIRS. 


For  Barbers,  Bakers,  Boot¬ 
blacks,  Bath-houses,  Billiard 
Tables,  Brewers,  Bookbind¬ 
ers,  Canners,  Candy-makers, 
Dyers,  Flour  Mills,  Foundries, 
Daundries,  Paper-Hangers, 
:s,  Painters,  Shoe  Factories,  Stablemen,  Tar- 
s,  Tanners,  Tailors,  etc.  BUCHANAN  BROTHERS 
Manufacturers,  609  Sacramento  Street. 


ugheg 


BER  GOODS  of  every  description.  Send  for 
nticulars.  Gem  Rubber  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Physicians  who  have  made  the  skin  the 
study  of  their  lives  agree  that  a  perfect  toilet 
soap  should  be  mildly  antiseptic,  made  of 
pure  vegetable  oils,  and  slightly  super-fatted. 
Velvet-Skin  Soap  is  just  such  a  soap. 


i  Price 


Bicycles,  Sewing  Machines,  Bnggies,  Harness, 
Farm&Blacksraith  Tools,  Engines,  Boilers  Mills 
Scales  of  all  Varieties  and  1000  other  Articles. 
Lists  Free.  CHICAGO  SCALE  CO.  Chicago,  Ill. 


3lair's  Pills 

Great  English  Remedy  for 

OUT  and  RHEUMATISM. 

L  SAFE,  SURE,  EFFECTIVE. 

'  .ggists,  or  224  William  St.,  New  York. 

l  r-WW-T  T  T  T  T  T  T  T  T  T  T 


SEND  10  CTS.  IN  STAMPS  FOR  The  PALISADE  M’F’G  CO., 
SAMPLES  OF  SOAP  AND  POWDER.  YONKERS,  N.Y. 

Lurline  Salt  Water  Baths 

CORNER  LARKIN  AND  BUSH  STREETS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

THE  GREAT  PLUNGE 

.  . .  Emptied  Every  fNigbt . . . 

Private  Tub  Baths  Russian  Steam  Bath 


UR  NEW  SPECIALTIES 


IRIDIUM  PHOTOGRAPHS 
PLATINUM  PHOTOGRAPHS 
BAS-RELIEF  PHOTOGRAPHS 


inly  gallery  in  the  world  making  Iridium  and  Bas-Relief  Photographs.  The  highest  achieve¬ 
ment  in  photography. 

A  RAISED  PHOTOGRAPH 

jing  out  the  prominent  features  of  the  person.  A  most  marvelous  result.  The  picture  stands  out 

121  Post  St.,  Bet.  Kearny  St.  and  Grant  Ave. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “The  Overlaud  Monthly.” 
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Rhino  Ranch  Company 

1  V  \J  Corporation) 


CAPITAL,  $3,000,000.00 

C.  H.  PHILLIPS,  President 

C.  H.  PHILLIPS,  Jr.,  Vice-President 

C.  W.  GATEJS,  Sec’ y  and “] 

CHINO  RANCH,  NEAR  LOS  ANGELES,  41,078  ACRES. 

The  Ranch  consists  of  20,000  acres  of  moist  alluvium  for  Beet  Culture;  10,000  acres  of  ] 
land  for  Citrus  Culture ;  and  11,000  acres  of  delightfully  located  Dairy  Land,  well  wa  e 

As  showing  the  relative  position  of  Chino  to  all  the  other  beet  sugar  factories  in  the  United  Statei 
value  of  the  lands  that  produce  the  beets,  the  following  table  is  published  as  taken  from  the  };< 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  year  1893 : 


Chino . . 

Alvarado . 

Watsonville . 

Lehi,  Utah . 

Grand  Island,  Neb.... 

Norfolk,  Neb . 

Staunton,  Va . 


Acres  Farmed 

Tons  Harvested 

Sugar  Produced, 

4171 

49  353 

15  063  367 

1803 

20  324 

4  4*6  572 

6*88 

65  291 

15  539  040 

2755 

26  801 

4  708  500 

1617 

11  149 

1  835  900 

2807 

22  625 

4  107  300 

50 

350 

50  027 

YIELD  OF  SUGAR. 

Per  Acre  of  Beets. 

Chino . ; .  3611.4 

Alvarado . 2488.4 

Watsonville .  2432.5 

Lehi,  Utah .  1492.3 

Grand  Island,  Neb.  .. .  1093.8 

Norfolk,  Neb .  1463.2 

Staunton,  Va .  1012.5 


Per  ton  of  Beets. 
305.2 

220.7 
238.0 
153.3 

164.7 

181.5 

144.6 


Annual  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States,  4,162,204,200  pounds. 
Annual  production  of  sugar  in  the  United  States,  664,863,826  pounds. 


The  great  disproportion  in  the  sugar  consumed  and  the  sugar  produced  in  the  United  States,  is  conv'i 
evidence  that  lands  producing  the  highest  grade  sugar  beet  ever  grown  will  alwty 
sought  for. 

The  Chino  Ranch  has  the  greatest  Beet  Sugar  Industry  in  the  United  States,  the  largest  j 
in  tons  per  acre  and  the  highest  percentage  of  sugar  per  ton  in  the  world. 
LANDS  FOR  RENT  or  SALE  to  intelligent  and  thrifty  farmers. 

For  pamphlets,  copies  of  letters  from  Chino  beet  growers,  etc.,  apply 

CHINO  RANCH  COMPANY 


CHINO, 


Santa  Clara  Valley. 


MORGAN  HILL  AND  SAN  MARTI 


RANCHES. 

PRUNE,  PEACH.  APRICOT,  OLIVE  AND  VINE. 


Out  of  the  19,000  acres  in  these  two  ranches,  we  now  offer  8,000  unsold  on  easy  terms  and  *tt 
rates  of  interest.  These  lands  lie  on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad,  between  the  cities  pi 
Jose  and  Gilroy,  in  one  of  the  most  favored  spots  in  Santa  Clara  Valley.  The  coast  line  now  in  > 
of  construction  will  place  these  lands  on  the  main  through  overland  route  to  the  east,  the  complcji 
which  road  will  insure  a  great  influx  of  additional  settlers  on  these  ranches.  The  rapidly  growing- tf 
of. Morgan  Hill  and  San  Martin,  situated  on  the  ranches  bearing  their  respective  names,  already  < 
the  fastest  train  service  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

One  can  paint  an  ideal  picture  of  a  ten  or  twenty  acre  tract,  and  we  can  fit  the  picture,  i|)i| 
reason  that  we  have  every  variety  of  soil  that  can  be  found  in  Santa  Clara  Valley.  We  have,  si 
sediment  soil ;  black  loamy  soil ;  adobe  soil;  gravelly  soil;  land  heavily  timbered  with  live  oak1] 
oak,  sycamore,  laurel  and  buckeye  trees ;  hill  land  cleared  or  timbered ;  hill  and  valley  land,  coijd 
or  separate,  land  near  town  or  remote;  land  on  either  of  three  creeks;  land  with  ever-living 
thereon.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  a  body  of  land  of  its  size  in  California  that  has  such  a  a 
of  soil  so  well  located.  Churches  and  good  schools  are  already  established,  and  the  hundipu 
purchasers,  now  resident,  who  have  planted  thousands  of  acres  of  orchards,  can  testify  to  the  ex; 
climate  and  favorable  location.  APPLY  TO  I  I 

C.  H.  PHILLIPS,  -  32  East  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

T.  S.  MONTGOMERY,  Manager. 
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AVERN  of 

Castle  Crag 


Flower  Festivals, 
Fiestas, 

Rose  Carnivals, 


QUEEN  OF  ALL _ — , 

MOUNTAIN  RESORTS 

I 

he  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag , 
most  beautiful ,  attractive 
accessible  of  all  mountain 
rts,  will  open  for  the  recep- 
of  guests  June  iy  and  will 
b  October  i,  i8g6 . 

EORGE  SGHONEWALD, 

MANAGER, 

n  59,  Union  Trust  Building, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

ILLARD  HOTEL, 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

E.  MARKEL  &  SON,  Proprietors, 
iss  in  all  its  Appointments.  Centrally  located 
Rates,  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  Day. 


OTEL  FAIRMOUNT 


BEN  F.  True,  Proprietor 

Market,  Fell,  and  Polk  Sts.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


81.50  per  day  and  upwards.  Special  rates  by  the 
week.  Telephone*  South  677. 


First- Class  Family 
and  Commercial 
Hotel 


NewlyFurnishedwith 
all  Modern  Im¬ 
provements 


Elevator,  Electric  Bells, 
Fire  Alarms,  Etc. 


.  .  .  AND  A  ... 

Venetian 
Water  Carnival 

Will  swell  the  great  tide  of  merry¬ 
making  to  sweep  over  the  State  this 
season. 

Santa  Barbara 

Flower  Festival, 

the  fame  of  which  is  world-wide,  and  the  glory 
of  which,  like  that  of  Solomon,  is  not  half  told, 
opens  April  15.  Queen  Flora  will  reign  three 
days  an  arbitrary  and  absolute  despot. 

La  Fiesta  de  Los  Angeles, 

Now  fixed  in  the  chronology  of  California 
feasts,  and  not  less  illustrious  than  its  older 
prototypes,  commences  April  22,  and  the  riot 
of  fun  will  spread  over  four  days. 

Santa  Rosa  Carnival 

Is  programmed  for  April  30  and  May  1  and  2. 
The  charming  City  of  Roses  is  very  much  at 
home  with  this  favored  flower,  and  her  pride 
in  its  exhibition  is  surpassed  only  by  her 
amazing  wealth  of  roses. 

San  Mateo  County’s 
Rose  Carnival 

Is  to  be  held  at  Redwood  City  on  April  30, 
May  1  and  2,  and  it  will  be  abundantly 
proven  on  that  occasion  that  San  Mateo 
knows  all  about  roses. 

A  Carnival  of  Roses 

Is  to  take  place  in  San  Jose,  May  6th  to  9th, 
inclusive.  The  limitless  possibilities  of  the 
Garden  City  for  anything  that  is  made  of 
roses,  gives  promise  of  a  rare  display,  and  an 
event  that  will  be  long  remembered. 

The  Santa  Cruz  Venetian 
Water  Carnival 

Is  announced  for  June  17th  to  20th,  inclu¬ 
sive.  Mere  mention  of  this  name  brings  vivid 
recollections  of  last  season’s  brilliant  event, 
which  it  is  said  is  to  be  completely  eclipsed 
this  year.  The  thousands  who  were  present 
will  wonder  how  that  is  possible. 


REDUCED  RATES 

Will  be  made  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  for  all 
these  brilliant  events.  Arrange  your  programmes  accord¬ 
ingly,  and  call  on  agents  for  particulars. 
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A  LIVING  VOLCAN 

The  Wilder’s  Steamship  Company  tTbr^hT 

Volcano  can  be  reached  with  trifling  inconvenience. 


THE  SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD 


Fine  iron  steamboats  fitted  with  electric  lights  and  bells,  convey  the  passengers  from  To 
to  Hilo.  A  greater  part  of  the  voyage  is  made  in  smooth  water.  The  steamers  pass  close  to  ihj 
so  that  the  shore  can  be  readily  seen.  Natives  engaged  in  their  simple  occupations,  planter*  : 
sugar-cane,  and  cattle  men  in  the  midst  of  their  herds  give  life  to  an  ever  varying  scene.  Th<j  s 
is  the  finest  in  the  world.  Leaving  Honolulu  the  rugged  coast  of  Oahu  and  Molokai  is  passet ,, 
the  beautiful  and  fertile  island  of  Maui.  After  crossing  the  Hawaiia  Channel  a  continuous  view.^o 
miles  of  the  coast  can  be  had.  First  high  cliffs,  against  which  the  ever  restless  waves  das y 
above,  the  black  rocks  and  further  up,  the  cliffs  are  decorated  with  a  most  magnificent  tropical  fg 
Every  few  hundred  feet  cataracts  and  waterfalls  lend  an  ever  changing  beauty  to  the  scene.  T{r<, 
brow  of  these  cliffs  fields  of  sugar-cane  stretch  back  for  miles;  beyond,  the  heavy  dark  green  of  tiie 
plantations  and  the  tropical  forest  form  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  lighter  shade  of  the  fields  of  carli.ji, 
The  sea  voyage  terminates  at  Hilo  Bay,  pronounced  by  all  who  have  seen  it,  by 
beautiful  than  any  of  the  far  famed  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  sailing  time  of  the  steamers  has  been  changed  and  the  speed  increased  sothat  only  o»ej 
is  spent  on  the  water.  Tourists  are  conveyed  from  Hilo  to  the  Volcano  over  a  fine  macadami^ 
wending  its  way  through  a  dense  tropical  forest  of  great  trees  and  huge  ferns,  beautiful  clim'|ii; 
flowering  vines.  .  .  | 

The  Volcano  House  is  modern  in  all  its  appointments.  The  table  is  supplied,  not  only  v; 
that  the  market  affords,  but  also  with  game,  fruit  and  berries  from  the  surrounding  country.  |  j 
Steam  sulphur  baths  have  been  entirely  renewed  and  refitted.  Wonderful  cures  from  consul 
rheumatism,  gout,  paralysis,  scrofula  and  other  blood  ailments  have  been  effected.  Those  suffer tn 
nervous  prostration  regain  complete  health  in  a  few  weeks,  the  pure  air  of  the  mountains  and  tju, 
sulphur  baths  being  the  necessary  remedies.  Beautiful  walks  in  all  directions  give  ample  emjfljj 
for  those  to  whom  brain  work  is  prohibited.  I  ]: 

For  further  particulars  inquire  of  Wilder’s  Steamship  Company  (Limited)  Honolulu*  ! 
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cidental  and  Oriental  Steamship  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  HONOLULU,  YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG 


Connections  at  Yokohama  for  all  ports  in  Japan,  North  China  and  Corea;  at 
rkong  for  East  Indian,  Australian  and  European  ports. 

Four  First-Class  Steamers— Superior  Table. 

n  winter  the  O.  &  O.  Line  steamers  take  the  southern  track,  thereby  avoid- 
ie  cold  winds  and  rough  weather  of  the  northern  route. 

Steamers  Leave  San  Francisco  at  3  P.  M. 

Hvia  Honolulu) . May  12  I  Gaelic  (via  Honolulu).. . July  2 

! . May  28  Doric . July  21 

], . June  15  |  Belgic . .• . August  8 

principal  Agencies  in  the  United  States  :  Baltimore,  207  East  German  Street ; 
i,  292  Washington  and  9  State  Streets  ;  Chicago,  191  and  230  So.  Clark  Street ;  Cincin- 
arew  (Union  Pacific  Co.)  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  Buildings  (So.  Pacific  Co  ) ;  New 
'City,  287  and  349  Broadway ;  Philadelphia,  40  So.  Third  and  20  So.  Broad  Streets  ; 
his,  213  and  220  No.  Fourth  Street.  Also  at  offices  of  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  Henry 
z  Sons,  and  Raymond  &  Whitcomb,  Tourist  Agents. 

Head  Office:  425  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


.  JAMES  HOTEL, 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

25  Rooms,  Single  or  En  Suite 
ELEVATOR 

cican  Plan.  Rates,  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  day.  Parlors 
i  ns  with  bath  extra. 

j  Coach  and  Carriage  at  depot  on  arrival  of  all  trains 

Office  to  LICK  OBSERVATORY 


ligon  Railway  and 
vigation  Co.- 

MAGNIFICENT 
SHORT  SEA  TRIP 

BETWEEN 

1ANCISC0  and  ASTORIA  and  PORTLAND, 

or  All  Points  North  and  East. 

•ahau,.  Should  miss  a  ride  on  the  beautiful 
-aveiet  *  *  Columbia  River.  *  * 

Tickets  at  lowest  Rates  at 

MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HUH  LBURT, 

General  Passenger  Agent, 
PORTLAND,  OR. 


F.  F.  CONNOR,  General  Agent. 


Royal 

Exchange 

Assurance 


ESTABLISHED  A.  D.  1720 

Cash  Assets,  ....  $  20,000,000 

Losses  Paid, .  180,000,000 

ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager 

Nathan  &  Kingston,  Agents 

401  Montgomery  Street. 


: :  BANK  SAFES  : : 

Diebold  Safe  and  Lock  Go. 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

AUTOMATIC  BOLT  WORK, 

€.  B.  sole  agent 

No.  6  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Second-hand  Safes  taken  in  exchange,  and  Safes  re¬ 
paired. 

Standard  Scales.  Bicycles  and  Repairs. 


FISHING  TACKLE 

An  immense  stock  from  which 
to  seleet  your  outfit 

ALL  THE  NOVELTIES  . 


Guns  and  PLuinters’ 
Equipments 


GEO.  W.  SHRHVE, 

739  Market  Street,  ...  San  Francisco 

Opposite  Examiner  Office. 
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Sketches 

OF 

Wonderland 


OUR 


TOURIST  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
BOOK 

1896 


♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


FOR 


TEiits  Ai>i>  About  This  Region 


“To  see  Giant 
Geyser  in  erup¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the 
grandest  sights 


in  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park. 
A  vast  accumu¬ 
lation  of  hot  wa¬ 
ter  and  steam 
sailing  into  the 
air  to  the  height 
of  250  feet,  with 
a  retching  and 
growling  omi¬ 
nous  to  those 
near  by,  it  is  a 


IN 


sight  that  a  ] 
picture  c*io 
d  e  s  c  r  i  b  e,  5 
must  be  see  n 
be  appreciit 
The  displays 
this  wondii 
geyser  are:  i 
doubtedly  jt 
finest,  the  a 
stupendous  a; 


thing  of  shill 
character  ii! 
world.” 


YELLOW-STONE 


TUB 


PARK 


REACHED  BY 


Send  Six  Cents  in  Stamps  fob  our  Tourist  Book,  to 

CHAS.  S.  FEE,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
or  T.  K.  STATELER,  General  Agent 

638  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Qopftjepn  * 
Pacific  *  I* 
Rail  * 
I^oad 


1  i 
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n  Important  Factor 

In  the  success  of  the  SUNSET  LI/AITED 

is  its  connection  at  New  Orleans  with  the 

Chicago  I— irpited 
Illinois  Central 


Of  the 


Route. 


t  fastest  and  best  equipped  train,  and  running  over  the  best 
track  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Lakes. 


New  Orleans  Office, 

Corner  St.  Charles  and  Common  Streets 


H.  HANSON, 

General  Passenger  Agent, 
CHICAGO 


WM.  ALFRED  KELLOND, 

Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass’r  Agent, 
NEW  ORLEANS 


Chicago  Limited 

VIA 


Santa  Fe  Route 


Pullman's  Newest  Sleeping  Cars,  Vestibule  Reclin¬ 
ing  Chair  Cars  and  Dining  Cars,  through  without  change 
every  day,  Los  Angeles  to  Chicago  and  Kansas  City, 
with  annex  cars  on  sharp  connection  for  Denver  and 
St.  Louis. 


I  OURS  QUICKER  THAN  THE  QUICKEST  COMPETING  TRAIN 

Ticket  Office  in  San  Francisco  is  644  Market  St.,  Chronicle  Building,  and  in  Los 
:les  No.  129  North  Spring  St. 

i 
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GRAND  HOTEL 

THE  BEST  HOTEL  IN  UKIAH  CITY,  CAL. 


-h}c  qAW  §>ta|es  Mrri\)e  at  and  Depart  from  ttys  -ftouse :| 

^  FREE  ’BUS  D^.  

BAGGAGE  OF  GUESTS  CONVEYED  FREE  OF  .CHARGE  TO  AND  FROM  TRAINS 

B.  S.  HIRSCH,  Proprietor 


Queen  Ixilg  Soap 

THE  FINEST  LAUNDRY  SOAP  IN  THE  MARKET.  WasHes  |-i 
rubbing,  and  does  not  injure  tbe  clothes.  The  Largest  Family  Was.'  i 
the  city  can  be  done  in  three  to  four  hours.  A  girl  of  twelve  years  of  h 
do  a  washing  with  this  soap. 

^  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS.^ 

PATRONIZE  HOME  INDUSTRY. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

New  England  Soap  d< 

Office,  307  Sacramento  Street 
Factory,  17th  and  Rhode  Island  Streets 

—  - SAN  FRANCISCO  I 

SAMUEL  BROS.  &  CO. 

vT] 

132-134  FIRST  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Fil,eow  Bourbop  WbisKie 


CONTROLLERS 

Home  Comfort  Diamond  Be 

■; 

Golden  Pheasant  Club 

•  ♦  • 

OWNERS  OR  j 

CARMEUTA  AND 

MT.  DIABLO  VINEYARD 

f; 
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A 

clean 
nation  has 


ever  been  a 


strong  nation; 


Fortify  with 


SAPOLIO 


In 

CAKES 
FOR  GENERAL 
BLACKING  APPLIED  AND 
POLISHED  WITH  A  BRUSH 


SUH  PASTE 

FOR  A  QUICK  AFTER-DINNER  SHINE 
APPLIED  AND  POLISHED  WITH  A  CLOTH" 

Morse  Bros.  Props.,Canton, Mass., USA. 


- 


HOLBROOK,  MERRILL  dc  STE 

•  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


Distributing  Agents; 


FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST,  i  ( 


DURKEE’S 


E.  R.  DURKEE  &  CO. 


Condiments  of  Every  Descripti 


Spices,  Mustard 


Flavoring 


Extracts 


Spices,  Mustard,  Extracts,  Salad  Di 
ing,  Sauces,  Herbs,  Celery  Salt,  Oils  * 

Essences.  Each  and  every  article  oly 
choicest  kind,  full  weight  and  of  •£< 
strength  and  flavor.  Gold  Medals  a 
Diplomas  awarded  at  Columbian  Ex|0 
tion  to  each  article  exhibited  for  SuMd 
ority  to  all  others.  These  articles  ca|r 
be  excelled,  and  we  challenge  compaijS 
with  any  g9ods  sold. 


E.  R.  DURKEE  &  CO.,  NEW  YOR> 


Demco  293-5 


JoTHEY  COST  MORE  TO 


BUILD  THAN  ANY  OTHER 


OVERMAN  WHEEL  CO 


NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  DETROIT,  DENVER, 

SANFRANCISCO,  LOSANGELES,  PORTLAND! 


Send  for  Catalog  to  OVERMAN  WHEEL  CO.,  Larkin  and  McAllister  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Flavoring 
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WALTER  BAKER  4  CO.,  “S 

Established  Dorchester,  Mass.,  1780. 

Breakfast  Cocoa 


Always  ask  for  Walter  Baker  A  Co.*® 

Breakfast  Cocoa 

Made  at 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


’SvcycVc. 


tfUbiJNtbs  lULLhirb  zsz. 


—  fc 
CM  ◄ 
CD  CC 


«i 

■Ofl 

2-2 

a| 

o  C 

7*  U 

•o  d 
«'H 
0% 


24  POST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Shorthand,  Tj| 


keeping,  Drawing,  Telegraphing,  Penmanship,  ELECTRICAL 
and  the  English  Branches.  20  Teachers.  35  Writing  Machines.  \\ 


Ivory 


Soap 


It  Floats 

No  other  soap 
is  found  in  so 
many  homes. 


Thk  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  Cum. 


hftKlH6 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  Highest 
of  all  in  leavening  strength.— Latest  United 
States  Government  Food  Report. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


)  It  bears  their  Trade  Mark  -"I 

“  La  Belle  Chocolatiere  ”  on  every  can. 


Beware  of  Imitations. 


G ORM  LILLY  &  .7 EFFERY  M  FG .  CO. 
Chicago  Boston  Washington  New  York 
Brooklyn  Detroit  Coventry,  Eng. 


NOVELTIES  IN  MILLIK 

THE  WONDER  Hat  Flower^  Feat 

1026  MARKET  STREET. 

Branch  Store®  in  Oakland  and  San  Jot,' 

We  are  daily  receiving  New  Goods  comprising  all  the  Novelties  of  the  8< 


WONDER! 


D  AND  ALAMEDA  COUNTY, . . 
VE  INFLUENCE  OF  J 


of  JAp’Xrfijey. 


. Cecil  Hammerton 

_  _ W.  H.  Hills 

ON  THE  SILVER*' QUESTION  .\  . .  .  By  the  Governor  of  Idaho 

R  BIMETALLIST— JUDGE  C.  C.  GOODWIN .  J*Pfyde" 

MILLER  . .  •  Charles  Warren  Stoddard 

- r . . . - - - - 

rland  Monthly  Publishing  Company 

a  Year  SAN  FRANCISCO.  Single  Copy  25  Cents 


JUNE 

1896 


The  Largest  Shoe  House  on  this  Coast 


<&,  t  ^ 


s 

rv  H  ^ 

ShoeShoeS 

*  4  % 


San  Francisco  Shoe  House 


931  &  933  MARKET  STREET,  (OPPOSITE  Mason) 

WITH  BRANCH  FOR 

MEN’S  %  BOYS’  SHOES 


AT  906  MARKET  STREET 


“ The  Oakland”  Shoe  House 


1059  &  1061  Washington  Street 
Oakland,  Cal. 


With  its  branches  at  Berkeley  and  Alameda,  are  all  first 
class  Shoe  Houses  — up-to-date  in  every  particular,  with 
Fine  Footwear  at  Moderate  Prices. 


G.  E.  FAIRCHILD,  President  &  Manager 


Goodyear  Brands 


OF 


RUBBER  HOSE 


“Gold  Seal”  brand 

The  Best  Made. 

“Badger”  brand 

Excellent  Quality. 

“  Conqueror  ”  brand 

Fine  Quality. 

“Elk”  brand 

Good  Quality. 

“Pioneer”  brand 

Medium  Quality. 

“  Anvil  ”  brand 

Fair  Quality. 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CO. 

R.  H.  Pease,  Vice-President  and  Manager 


577  &  579  Market  St. 
73  &  75  First  Street 


■  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
-  Portland,  Or. 


One  of  the  Greatest  Factors 


.  in  producing  a  clear,  clean  skin  and  the 
.  fore  a  perfect  complexion,  is  the  use 


Agreeable 


preventives  taken  in  season  are  much  surer  than  belat  x 
drugs.  A  healthy  condition  of  the  Kidneys,  kiver  a  ic 
Bowels  is  the  strongest  safeguard  against  Headach  s 
Racking  Colds  or  Fevers.  Syrup  of  Figs  is 


Mild  and  Sure, 


pleasant  to  the  laste  and  free  from  objectionable  sib 
stances.  Physicians  recommend  it.  Millions  have  feu  ic 
it  invaluable.  Taken  regularly  in  small  doses  its  eff  c 
will  give  satisfaction  to  the  most  exacting. 


Manufactured,  by 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  COMPANY 


For  Sale  by  all  Druggists. 


WHS’ 

Because  it  Is  a 
Healthful, 
Refreshing, 
Palatable  and 
Invigorating  ‘ 
?  Beverage.  < 

^  II  Because  it 

I rV  MAKES 

^  I  y  I  F  the  bes; 

^  IX  r  LEMONAljl 

{T  f  M  W  ON  EARH 

Because  it  is 

J  unexcelled  as  a 

Table  Water. 

Because  it  aids  Digestion  and  cures 
Dyspepsia  and  Rheumatism. 

IT  APPEALS  to  you 

I  want  to  be  taken  into  your  Horn  s 
5/i.YS  1  want  t0  be  taken  in  ypur  Claret 
TO  1  want  to  be  taken  in  the  morning; 

1  want  to  be  taken  in  a  Lemonade' 

Delivered  in  Boxes  containing  2  Dozen  Bottles 
from  Office,  619  HOWARD  ST.,  S.  F. 
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BIRD’S  EYE  VIEW  OF  HOTEL  DEL  MONTE. 


TWO  FAMOUS  RESORTS. 

DEL  MONTE  BY  THE  SEA— CASTLE  CRAGS  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS. 


Hotel  del  Monte  is  a  supremely 
beautiful  scene  just  now  —  always  the 
case,  visitors  say,  but  more  so  than  ever 
this  season.  Improvement  is  the  genius 
of  this  magnificent  establishment,  and 
though  perfection  is  said  to  be  unattain¬ 
able  in  human  affairs,  it  seems  here  right 
within  reach.  The  immense  tropical 
gardens,  interminable  mazes  of  flowers, 
charming  promenades,  groves,  and  re¬ 
treats,  romantic  drives  among  quaint  and 
historic  scenes,  the  finest  of  sea  beaches 
and  bathing  conveniences,  mild,  genial, 
health-giving  climate,  and  a  hotel  where 
elegance  and  hospitality  go  hand  in  hand, 
make  this  most  famous  of  resorts  as  near 
paradise  as  it  is  possible  to  be  on  this 
earth.  No  watering  place  in  the  West  so 
amply  repays  a  visit. 

The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crags  opens 
June  ist,  and  Summer  outing  devotees 
who  find  the  attractions  at  this  popular 
mountain  retreat  most  to  their  liking  are 
packing  their  telescopes  accordingly. 
And  by  the  way,  that’s  a  happy  feature 
of  the  Tavern,  it  doesn’t  take  long  to  get 
ready  for  a  visit  there.  Its  most  remark¬ 
able  peculiarity,  however,  is  the  absence 
of  care.  No  one  has  ever  yet  entered 
the  premises  with  an  ounce  of  that  hate¬ 
ful  destroyer  of  human  happiness  cling¬ 
ing  to  his  person.  Try  it.  Nature  and 


good  cheer  reign  supreme,  and  their 
edicts  are  peace  and  pleasure.  The  pic¬ 
turesque  is  ever  prominent,  and  health¬ 
giving  recreation  is  without  limit. 

Those  in  search  of  first-class  comforts, 
perfect  rest  and  relaxation,  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  entertaining  pastime,  should  go 
to  the  Tavern,  near  Mt.  Shasta. 


TAVERN  OF  CASTLE  CRAGS. 


The  Most  Beautiful  Store  in  the  World 


THE  EMPORIUn,  San  Franciso 


THE  Emporium,  which  opens  its 
doors  for  public  inspection 
Saturday  afternoon  and  even¬ 
ing,  May  23rd,  and  for  business  on 
Monday  following,  is  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  and  by  far  the  grandest  store  on 
earth.  The  store  covers  fifteen  acres 
of  floor  space  and  is  magnificently 
equipped  with  mahogony  counters 
and  shelving,  the  bases  of  which  are 
finished  with  Tennessee  marbie. 
Under  the  wonderful  dome,  100  feet 
in  height,  a  large  cafe  and  band  stand 
of  ornamental  bronze  forms  a  delight¬ 
ful  feature  of  the  elegant  appoint¬ 
ments  of  the  store.  ^60  arc  electric 
lamps  and  more  than  10,000  incan¬ 
descent  lights  make  the  establish¬ 
ment  a  veritable  fairy  palace  at  night. 
Concerts  will  be  given  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday  nights  each 
week  by  the  Emporium  Orchestra  of 


thirty  musicians  under  the  directi  ) 
of  Mr.  John  Marquardt,  assisted  J) 
the  famous  harp  soloist,  Mme.  Min 
quardt.  Among  the  inovations  £ 
this  great  store  are  an  Emergbnj: 
Hospital,  Nursery  for  Babies,  InfN 
mation  Bureau,  Free  Parcel  Che): 
Stand,  Elegantly  Furnished  Parker 
and  Reading  and  Writing  Roorii; 
Eleven  Elevators  in  the  store,  Speck 
Freight  Elevators  large  enough  to  ;jc 
commodate  a  wagon  and  team,  aw 
every  modern  facility  for  the  trarls 
action  of  business.  The  sixty  « 
partments  of  the  store  carry  all  lit'.  • 
of  goods — the  necessities  and  luxjj 
ries  of  mankind.  The  owners  callji 
a  “Twentieth  Century  Departmeji 
Store,”  and  it  is  indeed  unlike  atr 
store  that  has  ever  been  erected  a«< 
conducted  during  the  preceding  ceb 
turies. 
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AfOANO^'  *  ^  ft  AD  IS  ^ 

he  Wonderlands  of  the  Great  Pacific 

L  Hstuuaii, 

.  Samoa, 

u,  fiem  Zealand  and 

^  Australia 

Ark  reached  only 

BY  THE 

ndid  American  Steamers 

OF  THE 

OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO. 

:;ual  Spring.  Rarest  Tropical  Luxuriance 

A  Traveler’s  Paradise. 

Hawaii,  the  largest  active  Volcano  in  the  World, 
i  trip  tickets  to  Honolulu  at  8125.00.  Through 
v  Auckland  or  Sydney  allow  stop-overs  at  Sand- 
ilands  and  Samoa.  Send  10  cents  in  Postage 
I  for  “  Kilauea,”  a  pamphlet  of  exquisite  photo¬ 
's.  Address: 


SPRECICEIlS  &  BROS.  CO. 

General  Agents, 


entgomery  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


Reduction 
in  Price 

COPPER-PLATE 

ENGRAVING 

100  Cards 

FOR 

100  Cents 

Crocker’s 
Post  Street  Store 

227-229  Post  St. 
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I NV  EE  ST  ORS  — 

Are  Invited  to  Investigate  the  Plan  of  the 

Renters’  Cooperative  investment  Compu 

Of  San  Francisco,  California 

Incorporated  under  the  Taws  of  California. 

And  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  State  Bank  and  Building  and  Loci:' 

,  ,  „  ........  Commissioners.  .  V  j 

OFFICE,  328  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

California  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co.,  Trustee,  holding  Securities  and  Funds  of  the  Coin] 

441  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Continental  Building  and  Loan  Associate 

OK  CALIFORNIA 

HOME  OFFICE:  S.  E.  COR.  SAN  SO  ME  AND  CALIFORNIA  STS.  \ 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Subscribed  Capital,  over  .  ..  ..  $2,000,003 

Monthly  Income,  over . .  ..  ..  25, OC" 


Does -a  general  Savings  and  Loan  Business. 

A  diverter  of  monthly  payments  of  rents  to  the  monthly  payments  on  homes,  f 
7  per  cent.  Paid  up  Coupon  Certificates,  protected  by  first  mortgaged  securities  a  spell 
coupons  payable  semi-annually  at  the  office  of  the  California  Title  Ins.  and  Trust  Conipai ) 

DR.  ED.  E.  HILL . President  CAPT.  OLIVER  ELDRIDGE . Vice- Preside 

WM.  CORBIN . Secretary  and  General  Manairi 

CALIFORNIA  TITLE  INS.  AND  TRUST  COMPANY . Trustee  and  Treasufi 
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COUNTING-HOUSE  DEPARTMENT 


A.  thorough.  Commercial  and  English  Training  School  for  both 
5.  Up  to  date  in  every  Department.  Most  complete  Business 
;ice  System  in  the  State.  Four  Courses  : 

i 

Commercial,  Shorthand, 


Telegraphy  and  English* 


AYDELOTTE'S 

3usiness  College 

CLAY  street,  corner  twelfth 

OAKLAND,  CAL.. 


Open  the  entire  year.  One  year,  $100  ;  six  months,  $60  ;  three 
ths,  $35-  These  rates  cover  any  combination  of  studies. 
“Oakland  is  a  beautiful  city  of  homes  and  schools  and  is  free 
!  metropolitan  vices. 

For  circulars,  specimens  and  information,  address  the  proprietor 


manager, 


Jo  H.  Aydelotte, 


OAKLAND,  CAL. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  “  The  Overland  Monthly." 
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WHEN  I  WAS  A  CHILD 

I  liked  Chatterbox.  So  did  you.  Then,  it  came  but  once 
a  year,  on  Christmas.  Nearly  every  one  has  given  or 
received  Chatterbox  as  a  Christmas  gift.  Now,  itcome9 
every  month.  It  brings  Christmas  for  the  children  and 
young  folks  twelve  times  a  year.  It  is  the  best  youth’s 
magazine  published,  and  the  old  folks  are  not  forgot¬ 
ten.  Its  contents  are  most  varied  and  entertaining. 
Nota  memberof  the  family,  from  the  babytothe  grand¬ 
parents,  is  overlooked.  The  list  of  contributors  in¬ 
cludes  the  names  of  the  best  writers  of  the  day.  Its 
illustrations  are  the  most  artistic.  Its  cover  is  the 
handsomest.  Its  frontispiece  is  a  beautiful  tintograph 
in  fourteen  colors,  a  new  one  every  month.  Even  its 
name  has  its  special  charm  for  the  children,  and  awak¬ 
ens  pleasant  memories  of  childhood  for  the  older  folks. 
It  is  the  Scribner’s  of  the  young  folks  and  little  people. 

ASK  THE  CHILDREN 

if  they  would  not  rather  have  their  old  Christmas 
friend  in  magazine  form  than  any  other  publication. 
When  it  came  but  once  a  year  it  cost  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter.  It  was  cheap  at  that.  Now  it  brings  Santa 
Claus  twelve  times  a  year  and  costs  but  fifty  cents. 
That  isn’t  much  to  spend  for  the  babies  and  the  big 
children  combiiied.  You  were  once  a  child  yourself. 

THE  APRIL  NUMBER  OF  CHATTERBOX 

is  a  fair  sample  of  the  magazine.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  its  contents  : 

“The  Treasures  of  San  Antonio,”  by  F.  Russell 
(a  serial) .  An  exciting  story  of  adventure  in  search 
of  buried  treasure  (fully  illustrated). 

“  All  a  Matter  of  Taste,”  a  story  of  an  African  king 
who  liked  to  eat  ants. 

“The  Young  Wanderers,”  an  illustrated  story  about 
a  brother  and  sister  who  got  lost. 

“A  Reverie,”  a  poem  illustrated. 

“A  Bird’s  Cradle,”  all  about  the  nests  of  different 
birds. 

“  Old  Customs,”  St.  Valentine’s  Day.  One  of  a  series 
of  old-time  customs,  illustrated. 

“  Finishing  Touches,”  a  poem,  illustrated. 

“  The  Story  of  Nelson.” 

“  Puzzlers  for  Wise  Heads.” 

“  Popular  Places  of  Resort,”  illustrated. 

“  Deft  in  Charge,”  a  poem,  illustrated. 

“The  Cape  Ratel,”  an  exciting  adventure  with  this 
beast  in  Africa,  illustrated. 

“  The  Way  to  be  Happy,”  a  poem. 

“The  Bily  of  the  Valley,”  an  interesting  bit  of 
natural  history,  illustrated. 

“Youngsters  in  Popular  Tales,”  one  of  a  series. 
“The  Swallows,”  natural  history. 

“The  Ten-Pound  Note,”  a  tale  with  a  moral. 

“The  Flint,  Steel  and  Tinder,”  a  fable. 

“The  Faithful  Dogs,”  a  story  about  two  dogs  who 
saved  a  little  girl  from  a  poisonous  snake. 

The  home  without  a  child,  or  the  child  without  a 
Chatterbox,  is  not  a  happy  one. 

Send  Ten  Cents  in  silver  or  stamps  for  Three  Trial 
Months  to 

CHATTERBOX,  BOSTON, 


\v  nen  you  write,  please  mention  “  The  Overland  Monthly.’ 
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Well  Worn  Trails.1 

By  Rounsevelle  Wildman,  M.  L.,  being 
a  series  of  outdoor  articles  on  the  State. 
“Santa  Barbara/'  “  Capay  Valley/’ 
“The  Geysers,”  “The  Redwoods,” 
“Santa  Monica  and  Mt.  Lowe,”  “Del 
Monte  and  Monterey,”  and  “  The  Petri¬ 
fied  Forest,”  which  have  already  ap¬ 
peared,  will  be  followed  by 

“Los  Angeles,”  “Mendocino,” 
“The  Yosemite,”  “Castle  Crags,” 
“  Lake  Tahoe.”  “  Santa  Cruz.” 

The  Prospective  Influence  of 
Japan  upon  the  Industries 
of  America. 

A  debate  in  the  June  and  July  num¬ 
bers  between  W.  H.  Mills,  Esq.,  and 
John  P.  Young,  Managing  Editor  of  the 
S.  F.  Chronicle. 

Municipal  Conditions  and  the 
New  Charter.  By  James  D. 
Phelan. 

xplored  Regions  of  the  High  Sierra.  By  T.  S.  Solomons. 

1.  The  Sources  of  the  San  Joaquin.  3.  The  Grand  Canon  of  the  Tuolumne, 

2.  The  Sources  of  King’s  River.  etc.,  etc. 

This  series  of  eight  papers  will  cover  a  section  of  the  State  never  before  ex- 

3.  and  will  contain  hitherto  unpublished  photographs  and  surveys  made  by  the 
ALAND’S  author-explorer. 

Defenders  of  the  Union— Part  il.  |  By  Comrade  Frank  Elliott 
The  National  Guard  of  California.  (Myers  of  Lincoln  Post,G.A.R. 

-  Silver  Question.  Continued  by  Hon.  Irving  M.  Scott,  Col.  John 
|P.  Irish,  Pres.  J.  J.  Valentine,  Senator  Wm.  M.  Stewart,  Gov.  W.  J. 
McConnell  of  Idaho,  and  others, 
toric  Sonoma.  By  Charles  S.  Greene. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  review  and  description  of  Sonoma  County  and  its 
ining  cities — Santa  Rosa,  Cloverdale,  Healdsburg,  and  Petaluma. 

icational  Articles.  By  Presidents  Kellogg  and  Jordan,  Profes¬ 
sors  Branner,  Brown,  Keyes,  Pierce,  Pennell,  Crosby,  and  Hudson. 

This  series  of  articles  is  in  line  with  the  OVERLAND’S  great  circulation  among 
5ublic  Schools  of  the  State,  and  will  be  made  of  the  greatest  helpfulness  to 
ers,  as  well  as  interest  to  the  public. 

Study  of  the  Classics.  By  Prof.  Edw.  B.  Clapp,  Ph.  D. 
loneer  School — San  Francisco  College.  By  Arthur  Inkersley  LL.  B. 
Essays,  Stories,  and  Poems,  by  Irving  M.  Scott,  Wm.  H.  Mills,  Senator  Wm.  M. 
art,  Horace  Annesley  Vachell,  Batterman  Lindsay,  Rounsevelle  Wildman, 
John  P.  Irish,  Gen.  Lucius  H.  Foote,  Joaquin  Miller,  Herbert  Bashford,  Charles 
fen  Stoddard,  John  J.  Valentine,  Jas.  D.  Phelan,  Gov.  W.  J.  McConnell,  and 

;s. 

1  ( Back  numbers  containing  these  articles  can  be  had  on  application.) 
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TWTflflT  HEW  BOOHS  • 


By  California  Authors 


California  Publishing 


“  Songs  of  the  Soul,”  by  Joaquin  Miller,  Poet  of  the  Sierras,  library  edition,  $1.50.  Souvenir  edition , : 

If  Joaquin  Miller  had  written  nothing  else,  this  one  poem  (Sappho  and  I’haon)  would  make  a  place  for  hi  a 
the  immortals.  Get  the  book  and  read  and  re-read  it,  it  will  repay  you.  Do  not  wait  until  the  lands  beyon  l  ij 
applaud,  but  for  once  let  us  recognize  our  own. — Lucius  - Harwood  Foote  in  the  Wave. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  London  Athenaeum  is  this  sentence:  “  In  point  of  power,  workmanship  and  feelin  , 
all  the  poems  written  by  Americans,  we  are  inclined  to  give  first  place  to  the  4  Port  of  Ships  ’  [or  4  Colum1  u 
Joaquin  Miller.” 

The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.  have  issued  a  new  book  of  poems,  “  Songs  of  the  Soul,”  by  Joaquin  Miller.  The  r<i 
extravagance,  less  riot  of  fancy  in  this  verse  than  in  any  our  Joaquin  has  ever  written.  44  Sappho  and  Ph;  0 
long  lyric,  ambitious  as  any  work  this  poet  has  ever  penned,  and  more  forceful  than  the  44  Songs  of  the  Sierra®  ”, 

— Frank  B.  Millard  in  the  Examiner ,  Sunday,  May  2.  ij 
A  new  book  of  poems  by  Joaquin  Miller  is  a  noteworthy  event.  The  book  will  be  welcome  to  all  lovet;, 
poetry,  as  it  is  an  earnest  that  the  inspiration  of  Joaquin  Miller’s  earlier  work  has  only  been  ennobled  and  spit  b 
by  the  years. — G.  H.  Fitch ,  6".  F.  Chronicle ,  May  2,  1896. 

“Pacific  Histoiy  Stories,”  retold  by  Harr  Wagner,  editor  of  the  Western  Journal  of  Education.  Int-c, 
price  50  cents. 

“Patriotic  Quotations,”  compiled  by  Harr  Wagner.  Paper  25  cents,  board  40  cents. 

“  Care  and  Culture  of  Men,”  by  David  Starr  Jordan.  Price,  $1.50.  Ready  June  1st. 

P  P  This  is  the  first  book  the  President  of  Stanford  University  has  had  published  on  this  coast  and  it  w  11 
important  contribution  to  our  literature. 


The  Whithher  &  Co.,  Incorporated 


PUBLISHERS 


723  JVIarket  Street,  San  prare 


Headquarters  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  Supply  of  Library  Books, 
School  Supplies,  and  School  Furniture 


FENCING  ACADEF 


PROF.  H.  ANSOT, 

Fencing, ^Broadswords,  Single  Sticks,  To 

HEADQUARTERS,  CALIFORNIA  FENCERS’  CL'B 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE.  Private  Classes  fof  1 


I1TJRI1INE  BATH  BUILDING, 
Cor.  Bush  and  Larkin  Sts. 


Notcie  to  Collector?  of 
Artistic  Posters 


On  receipt  of  io  cents  we  will  send  to  any  address,  aj ' 
of  our  largely  illustrated  catalogue  of  500  posters,  exbj.l 
by  “TbC  Ec^O  **  and  “The  Century.” 

“The  Echo”  is  the  pioneer  in  fostering  the  poster  in  Americ,  . 
began  its  department  of  Poster-Lore  in  August,  1895,  and  has  printed  it  fortni|l 
with  many  illustrations  ever  since. 

Bach  issue  of  44  TijC  Ecbo  ff  bears  a  poster  design,  in  two  or  r 
colors,  on  its  cover.  During  the  past  year  seven  of  these  covers  were  by, 
H.  Bradley. 

“The  Echo”  is  $ 2.00  a  year,  10  cents  a  number. 

New  York,  130  Fulton  Strtje 

LOOK  OUT  for  the  second  and  popular  edition  of  “  Cape  of  Storms,”  price  f'5 
One  sent  free  with  every  yearly  subscription  to  u  The  Echo*”  < 

When  you  write,  nlease  mention  “The  Overland  Monthly.” 
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HE  POSTER  CRAZE 


•  9 

g  limited  edition,  artist-signed  pos¬ 
ers  published  by  the  Overland 
i'hly  may  be  had  at  the  following 
s : 

Each 

-Haleakala,  June,  or  Hawaiian  Pos¬ 
ter,  Goddess  of  Fire  (Dixon) . $£  oo 

Oct.,  Man  and  Powder  (Boeringer).  50 

['Nov.  Poster,  Shepherd  (Dixon) -  25 

Dec.  Poster,  Bear  and  Indian  (Dixon)  25 
Jan.  Poster,  Indians  at  Fire  (Dixon)  15 
April,  Hunter  and  Dogs  (Cornwall)  15 
June,  Indians  and  Setting  Sun  (Boer¬ 
inger) .  15 

psters  will  be  furnished  Poster  Col¬ 
's  (not  subscribers)  during  month 
ue  at  ten  cents  each,  in  tube,  post- 
prepaid.  To  collectors  who  are 
■fibers  the  posters  will  be  sent  each 
h  for  25c  extra  per  year  to  pay 
ge,  if  requested  when  subscribing. 


THE  LIVING  METHOD  FOR  LEARNING  # 

How  to  Think 

in  French. 

The  most  successful  means  yet  devised  for  learn¬ 
ing  and  teaching  how  to  speak  French.  jb) 

Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

“  I  am  sure  the  hook  will  accomplish  precisely 
what  is  set  to  he  its  purpose.”— Prof.  James  W. 
Bright,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

“  You  have  done  a  great  and  beautiful  work  in 
the  publication  of  your  manuals.”—  Bishop 
John  H.  Vincent,  Chancellor  of  Chautauqua. 

How  to  Think*  i  i 

Sent,  post-paid,  • 

°%Ts‘op.tof  m  German. 

“Asa  practical  hook  to  aid  in  quickly  acquiring 
the  power  of  correct  and  fluent  speaking  of  the 
German  language,  this  work  has  no  equal.  — 
Scientific  American,  Nov.  11,  1893,  p.  316. 

How  to  Think 

Sent,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of 
$1.50 

“  The  learner  is  not  obliged  to  think  of  rules  or 
of  English  words  when  he  wishes  to  speak  Span¬ 
ish.” — N.  Y.  School  Journal. 


in  Spanish. 


Prof.  C.  F.  KROEH,  Author  &  Publisher 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


to  the  OVERLAND  _ _ _ 

The  Midland  Monthly  Is  Your  Home  Magazine 

ie  Pacific  States  are  filled  wit*1  men  and  women  from  the  Middle-Western  States.  The 
fld  Monthly  Magazine  pictures  the  old  middle-western  life  so  familiar  to  all  such,  also 
the  New  Middle-West,  with  its  astonishing  growth  and  development. 

Is  Descriptive  Papers,  Stories,  Poetry,  Midland  War  Sketches,  Representative  Men  Series, 
1  Themes,  Literary,  Economic  and  Educational  Papers,  Cash  Prizes  for  Stories,  Poetry, 
jr-with  its  splendid  typography  and  profuse  illustrations — all  together  make  a  magazine 
[way  representative  of  the  Middle-West,  and  one  which,  as  such,  is  finding  many  delighted 
I  s  both  in  the  far  East  and  in  the  far  West. 

:nd  10  cents  postage  for  a  late  copy.  Price,  $1.50  a  Year.  Address 
JOHNSON  BRIGHAM,  Publisher 

The  Midland  Monthly,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


Louis  Roederer  Champagne 

Three  Kinds ,  all  of  Equal  Excellence 

BRUT,  an  Extra  Dry  Wine 
GRAND  VIN  SEC,  a  Dry  Wine 
CARTE  BLANCHE,  a  Rich  Wine 
THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 
IN  THE  WORLD 

Azf^Used  by  all  the  leading  clubs,  hotels  and  restaurants, 
and  may  be  had  of  all  first-class  grocers  and  wine  merchants. 

Macondray  Bros.  &  Lockard 

When  you  write,  please  mention  “  The  Overland  Monthly.” 
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Security 
Liberal  Terms 
Profitable  Returns 


ASSURED  BY  THE  “UP-TO-DATE 
POLICIES  OF 


The  Pacific  Mutual 


Life  Insurance  Co. 


The  Only  California  Comp; 


Best  and  Safest  Legal  Organization 
for  Policy  Holders . 


ORGANIZED  1868 


CLAIMS  PAID  OVER  £7,000,003 


LIFE  POLICIES-  Combining  protection  with  investing 
ENDOWMENT  BONDS — Producing  specified  returns 
ANNUITIES 


ACCIDENT  POLICIES— Superior  in  benefits  and  conditife 


KILGARIF  &  BEAVER,  General  Agents  Life  Department  for  California 
F.  W.  VOOGT  &  BRO.,  Pacific  Coast  General  Agents,  Accident  Department 


PACIFIC  MUTUAL  BUILDING 
IM.  E.  Cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “The  Overland  Monthly.” 
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the  Best  Value  in 
ATS  or  CAPS,  go  to 

32  8 

’ny  Street 

NEAR  PINE 

itire  Building) 


THE  ATTERS 


The  ONLY  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Retailers  on 
the  Coast. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
mailed  free. 


5  Foolish... 


To  pay  more  for  your  goods 
than  you  have  to.  Don’t  do 
it.  Send  for  a  Free  Copy  of 
the  monthly  “Home  Circle.” 
It  tells  about  “Good  Goods 
Cheap  for  Cash.” 


Hmennens 


BORATED  TALCUM 


HSHSHH 

UMf 


TOILET 

POWDER 


Approved  by  Highest 
Medieal  Authorities  as  a  E 
Perfect  Sanitary  Toilet 
Preparation  for  infants  and 
adults.  Delightful  after  shaving. 
Positively  Relieves  Prickly  Heat,  Nettle  Rash,  Chafed 
Skin,  Sunburn,  etc.  Removes  Blotches,  Pimples,  makes 
the  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Take  no  substitutes, 
m  Sold  by  druggists  or  mailed  for  25  cents.  E7D  ET  C 
Sample  Mailed.  (Name  this  paper).  f"  Im  El  C 
GERHARD  MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


BL  GJ 

KH5H5HE 


TELEPHONE  No.  5531 


W M.  F.  WILSON 

PLUMBER 


Sanitary  Appliances 
'ne  Plumbing  Material 


FINE .  AND  .  SANITARY  .  PLUMBING 

204  STOCKTON  ST.  UNION  SQUARE  SUN  FRANCISCO 


dsi©  & 
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BUFFALO  LITHIAWATER 


SPRING  No.  1. 

FOR  NERVOUS  INDIGESTION. 

Dr.  WM .  B.  TOWLES,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Materia  Medica 
University  of  Virginia.  Formerly  Resident  Physician  at  the  Springs  : 


■i 


-»A“\rs,i2  ‘sr.i  x  Buffalo  Lithia  water  a  sms 

weighing  but  sixty-eight  pounds.  For  several  years  she  had  suffered  from  a  severe  form  oi 
dyspepsia,  with  want  of  appetite,  acid  eructation ,  Nausea  and  Vomiting  after  eating ,  Headache,  Consti 
potion,  Hypochondriasis,  etc.  She  was  put  upon  the  Water  and  directions  given  as  to  her  diet.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  stay  of  two  months  at  the  Springs  her  digestion  was  restored;  there  was  entire  disappearance  of  ] 
other  distressing  symptoms.  She  gained  largely  in  flesh,  and  left  the  Springs  in  full  health ,  and  soon  $ 
afterwards  weighed  one  hundred  and  eight  pounds.” 

This  Water  is  for  sale  by  druggists  generally,  or  in  cases  of  one  dozen  half-gallon  bottles  $5.0C 
f.  o.  b.  at  the  Springs.  Descriptive  pamphlets  sent  free  on  application. 

Springs  open  for  guests  from  June  15th  to  October  1st.  f 


PROPRIETOR,  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  Virginia,  (on  the  Atlantic  and  Danville  R.  R.) 
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Consumption’s 

Cruel  Recorc. 

More  than  two-fifths  cf 
|  all  deaths  in  this  country 
|  are  caused  by  consume - 
|  tion  and  pneumonia.  This 
diagram  tells  the  story : 


BOONE  &  MURDOCK, 

214  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco* 


DUBBER  GOODS  of  every  description.  Send  for 
particulars.  Gem  Rubber  Co.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


AtiPrice 


Bicycles,  Sewing  Machines,  Buggies,  Harness, 
&BIi .  ~ 


Earm&Blncksiuilh  Tools,  Engines,  Boilers  Jlills 
Scales  of  ail  Varieties  and  1000  other  Articles. 
Lists  Free.  CHICAGO  SCALE  CO.  Chicago,  111. 


The  Crystal  Baths, 


Physicians  recommend  the  hot  sea  water. 

Tub  and  Swimming  Baths,  foot  of  Mason  street,  terminus 
of  the  North  Beach  car  lines. 

Only  25  cents.  6  tickets  for  fti.oo. 

Clear,  warm,  sea  water. 

JOHN  FARNHAM,  President  &  Manager. 


■  Pneumonia  and 
K  Consumption. . . . 
5  Diarrheal  diseast 
|  Bright’s  disease. 
5  Heart  disease. . . 

J  Diptheria . 

?  Apoplexy . 

?  Cancer  . 


g  By  the  timely  use  cf 
j  Dr.  Acker’s  English  Rem- 
|  e  d  y ,  consumption  an<, 
|  pneumonia  are  quickly 
l  and  absolutely  cure  d 
jTake  it  at  the  first  sigij 
|  of  sore  throat  and  lungs 


,  3  Sizes ;  25c.,  50c.,  $1.  All  Druggists. 5 

.  Acker  Medicine  Co.  16-18  Chambers.  St.  N.T. 


ARE  YOU  USING  WELLINGTON’S  IMPROVED  EGG  FOOD  FOR  POULT 


IF  NOT, 
WHY  NOT? 

— — 


SEEDS 


Alfalfa  Grass  j 
Clover,  1e 
Fruit  and  Every j 
Variety  0 


Variety 

TRADE  SUPPLIED. 


Every  Grocer,  T  ^ 

Everv  Druggist  13.  F* .  J 


Sells  It. 


425  Washington  St.,  San  Franci.^f 


T/ie  Monarch  of 

§reakfas+  foods 


THE  JOHNT.  CUTTIN  G  C  0.'  SOLE  AGENTS 


.ftous 


BAKERS  EXTRA. 


SPERRY  FLOUR  COMP AMY 
BAN  F  RAWCISCO  DFFICE  Z2  CALIFORNIA  ST, j  ^ 
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CAKES 
FOR  GENERAL 
BLAGKING  APPLIED  AND 


SUM  PASTE 

FOR  A  QUICK  AFTER-DINNER  SHINE 
APPLIED  AND  POLISHED  WITH  A  CLOTH" 
Morse  Bros.  Props.,Canton, Mass., USA. 

HOLBROOK,  MERRILL  Sc  STETSON,  Distributing  Agents 


POLISHED  WITH  A  BRUSH 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


iIRES 


FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


RILING 

'  NG 
,)WERS 


GALVANIZED  GEM  STEEL  WIND  MILL 

WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES 

Guaranteed  more  durable  without  oil  than  other  mills  that 
are  oiled.  Practically  these  mills  require  no  attention. 

Truly  a  Gem  and  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  It  combines 
beauty,  strength,  durability  and  simplicity.  Governs  itself 
perfectly,  is  easily  erected,  and  is  sold  on  its  merits,  in  fact,  it 
is  the  best  on  earth.  The  mill  is  made  entirely  of  Steel  and 
Cast  Iron.  Each  one  of  our  Gem  Windmills  is  guaranteed. 

NOTICE.— We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  of  pumps— 
for  hand,  windmill  and  power  use.  Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings, 

Brass  Goods,  Hose,  Tanks,  etc. 

Send  for  Catalogue— Mailed  Free. 

Woodin  &  Little  San  Francisco 


UNION  IRON  WORKS 


Office,  222  MARKET  STREET.  Works,  POTRERO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


I 

f 


Mining  and  Milling  Engines  and  Machinery 


SHIP  BUILDERS ,  , 

BUILDERS  OF  U.  S.  WARSHIPS, 
HYDRAULIO  LIFT  DOCK, 


ork  Office,  145  Broadway. 


Cable  Address,  64 Union. ” 


C.  WILSON  &  COMPANY 


Telephone  No.  Main  1864 

t 


Family 

Trade 

Solicited 


BUTTERY  STREET,  corner  of  vallejo  street,  sun  francisco.  cal. 


Brar>cl)  Office,  1058  Broadway,  j  OAKLAND,  CAL. 
Yard,  FifbT)  ai)d  WeB^bpr  Sb^.  J  Telephone  No.  54 
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Belton  &  Siren 
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510 -512 -514 -MONTGOMERY  ST. 

|  v5an  Francisco,  h 

kvxaEsararaEnari 
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SOHMER 

PIANOS  K  BEST 


NEWBY  &  EVANS. 

Medium  Price— Uequal led. 

Stock  Guitars,  Violins,  Banjos,  MANDOLINS. 
Strings  a  specialty. 


ON  MAUZY, 

v  )  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


s 

s 

$  1.00  PER  YEAR 

FJZIFFERER, EDITOR  X- PUBLISHER 

26  O'FARREL  Sr.  San  Francisco  Cal  | 

BOOKS.  CURIOUS  BOOKS. 


)0KS  OLD.  BOOKS  NEW. 

,  e  assortment  of  Valuable  Books  for  libraries  to  be 
asonable  prices.  Call  and  make  your  selections. 

H.  H.  MOORE, 

543  California  Street. 


UL  P.  BERNHARD  5  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  214, 

BBER  STRAPS 

Stencils  and  Seals 

l  Montgomery  Street 


IX  WIUL  PAY  YOU 


28  &  30  O'Farrell  Street 

IF  YOU  WANT  A 

PIANO  ORGAN 

Or  any  other  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT 

Mention  that  you  saw  Ad  in  Over ’and 


WHICH  CATALOGUE  IendLyou? 


Mandolins,  Violins,  Violin  Music, 

/• — ‘prr  - v  Violin  Cases,  Violin  Bows, 

Banjos,  Banjo  Music, 
K  _  Cuitars,  Cuitar  Music, 

■  Flutes,  Flute  Music, 
Cornets,  Cornet  Music,  Harmonicas. 
Violins  repaired  by  the  Cremona  System. 

C.  C.  STORY,  26  Central  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


ONE  DOLLAR  18  APkL«  '^STS 

FOR  THE  NEW  MAGAZINE-REVIEW, 

“  Tfurt  A  V  ”  THE  ONLY  FIRST-CLASS 
lv  UJt\  I  j  REVIEW  AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

WE  WILL  SEND  “  TO-DAY  "  TWO  MONTHS  ON  TRIAL 


FOR  TEN  CENTS. 


1C2S  -MA8TER  8T.  PHILA.,  PA. 


41  YEARS  OLD 


mm 


...To... 

Advertise 

Profitably 

First-class  mediums 
must  be  used  :  :  :  : 


The 


Bulletin 

Of  S&D  Francisco,  Cal. 


is  recognized  as  the  great  home  paper  of  the 
Pacific  Coast — everybody  reads  it,  and  this 
is  the  best  evidence  of  its  value  to  adver¬ 
tisers  who  wish  to  reach  the  buying  classes 

Successful  Advertisers 


recognize  that  the  Bulletin 
is  the  leading  evening  paper  in 
this  section,  because  of  its  cir¬ 
culation,  its  character,  its  influ¬ 
ence;  and  experience  shows  that 
it  brings  them  the  quickest  and 
and  largest  returns  ::::::::: 


IT 

STANDS 
AT  THE 
HEAD 


Eastern  Office,  Potter  Building,  New  York 


12  Pages  Daily  24  Pages  Saturdays 
Circulation  guaranteed  exceeding  20,000  Daily 
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OFFICE,  BANK  and  SCHOOL  FURNITl 


76  FIFTH  AVE.,  HEW  YOKE. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


A.  H.  ANDREWS  &C0. 

Upright  Cabinet 
FOLDING- 
$  §  BED. 

Numerous  Styles# 

Adjustable  Cable  Sus¬ 
pension  Spring. 
Guaranteed  not  to  Sag. 


215  WABASH  AVE.,  CHt 


0IHE  BANE,  OFFICE  AND  LIBRARY  FIT¬ 
TINGS,  SESSS,  CHAIRS,  ETC. 

— — for  Illustrated  Catalogues*  ■'©ft— 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO.  union  club  building, 


Sole  Agents  for 
PACIFIC  COAST. 


Cor.  Post  &  Stockton  Sts.  229  second  strip 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PORTLAND,  OR. 


BONESTELL  &  CO. 


PAPER 


WAREHOUSE 
All  kinds  of  Printing  and  Wrapping  Paper 
401  &  403  Sansome  Street 


San  Francisco 


MRS.  H.  M.  CASTILLA! 

Book  and  Pamphlet  Bind 


605  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


Work  Promptly  Done  at  Low  PribJ 


THE  BUR-LOCK  TYPEWRITE 


The  New"  Nos.  6  a.n 


Will  do  more  work  in  a  given  time  than  any  other  Ty  je 
Will  do  more  work  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other  Ty  be 
Will  do  more  work  automatically  than  any  other  Ty  je 
Will  do  more  manifolds  with  less  effort  than  any  othr 
writer. 

Will  do  more  kinds  of  work  accurately  than  any  othe  • 


writer. 


THE  COLUMBIA  TYPEWRITER  MANDFACTORH 


.  Head  Office  and  Factory 

116th  St.,  5th  and  Lenox  A  vs.,  New  York,  U.8< 

SCOTT  &  BANNAN,  Pacific  Coast  Agents 

321  Montgomery  Street  San  Fri 


por  Good  Reliable  Work  the 


fang-rapt 


“  It  gives  perfect  satisfa.ctic;r 
“It  outlasts  them  all” 


For  descriptive  Catalogue,  prices  and  terms,  address 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO. 
237  Broadway,  New  York 


OR 


UNITED  TYPEWRITER  &  SUPPLIER 

Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  ‘ 


663  Market  Street 


San  Fr  11 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “The  Overland  Monthly. 


EDUCATIONAL 


AyfISS  DANA’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  - 

*  ^  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  prepares  for  any  College. 
Resident  native  French  and  Gei  man  teachers.  Advanced 
courses  in  Music  and  Art.  Nearness  to  New  York  affords 
special  advantages.  Certificate  admits  to  Smith,  Wellesley, 
and  Baltimore  ('olleges.  Terms,  boarding  pupils,  $700. 


MOUNT  TAMALPAIS  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

mer  Session  at  Blue  Lakes, 

Lake  County,  Calif. 
jiHT  WEEKS— June  10th  to  August  4, 1896 


fiGONTZ SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 

^  established  in  1850,  removed  in  1883  from  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  to  Ogontz,  the  spacious  country  seat 
of  Jay  Cooke.  For  circulars  apply  to  Principals,  Ogontz 
School  P.  O.,  Ogontz,  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 


or  the  entertainment  and  care  of  boys. 

For  the  Instruction  of  those  who  wish  to  make  up  back 
jc,  or  to  prepare  for  Fall  examinations, 
arge  for  the  session  will  be  $85;  for  a  shorter  period  $12 
Payable  in  advance.  Instruction  fifty  cents  per  hour. 

ARTHUR  CROSBY,  A.  M. 

Ljji  Headmaster. 


,AYS 


Dialogues,  Speakers,  for  School, 
Club  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  free. 
T.  S.  Denison,  Publisher,  Chicago  Ill. 


i. 


Santa  Barbara  Business  College,  Santa  Barbara.  Cal. 

A  high  class  English  and  Commercial  Training  School, 
with  department  of  Modern  Languages.  Skilled  teachers 
and  specialists.  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  giving 
particulars.  E.  B.  HOOVER,  Principal. 


Kent  College  of  Law. 

Diploma  admits  to  the  bar.  Two  years’  course.  Im¬ 
proved  methods  uniting  theory  and  practice.  Students 
can  be  self-supporting.  Fall  term  opens  Sept.  7th,  1896. 
Marshall  D.  Ewell,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean. 

618  Ashland  Block,  Chicago,  Ill. 


EDWARD  DENNY  &  CO. 

IMPORTING  AND  MANUFACTURING 

Stationers,  Printers  #  Blank  Book  Manufacturers 

PACIFIC  COAST  HEADQUARTERS 

Surveyors’,  Civil  Engineers’,  Architects’  and  Draughtsmen’s  Supplies 

Mechanical  Instruments  and  Drawing  Paper  a  Specialty 


MARK*  ’  Manfrs  Celebrated  “Stag’s  Head”  Brand  Blue  Print  Paper 

MONTGOMERY  STREET,  Opposite  Entrance  to  the  Mills  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


KS.  BOOKS.  BOOKS. 

|(T  entire  stock  of  Books,  comprising  all 
[;s  of  Literature,  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
Li  vour  list  of  wants. 

^G’3  OLD  BOOK  STORE 

15  FOURTH  ST.,  S.  F. 


OLD  BOOK  STORE 


Books,  Magazines  and  Pamphlets 

BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 


Special  attention  given  to  Literature  published  on  and 
relating  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

206  POWELL  STREET,  S.  E. 

A.  A.  DALY.  H.  L.  CURRAN. 


^^^^^Sr£REomc^^iS£s^ 

Is  a  am  it  magic  lanterns,  photo- engravers' 

ILEARN  SOMETHING  AdUUT  and  theatre  lamps  before  buying. 
WE  UNDERSTAND  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PROJECTION  AS  WELL  AS  OF  MANUFACTURING 
Iand  are  glad  to  impart  information  to  intending  buyers.  send  for  CATALOG  I 

OF  PROJECTION  LANTERNS.  ELECTRIC  FOCUSING  LAMPS  &e.  &c. 

•J  R  COLT  ft t  CO  AGENCIES;  189  La  Salle  St..  Chicago, lit. 

,<e  HQ  50  Bi-omfield  St..  Boston,  Mass.  126  trie  Co.Bank  Bdg.,  Buffaio.N.Y. 

iP'Mlf  NASSAU  pT.,  sy  HFTN  AYE  33-39  South  |()T"St.  Phil*,,  Pa,,  ,131  Po&tSt.SAN  Francisco.  Cal. 

NEW  YORK.  512  Locust  St..  St  Louis.  Mo.'  2,34  Marietta  St.  Atlanta.  Ga.  a 


IRVING  INSTITUTE 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG 
LADIES. 

Nineteenth  year.  Twentv-five  Teachers.  Seminary  College 
preparatory  and  Normal  courses. 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC,  with  Eleven  Professors, 
and  complete  courses  for  Voice  and  Instruments. 

Primary  and  Kindergarten  department  for  children 
Carriage  will  call. 

For  Illustrated  Catalogue  Address: 

REV.  Ed.  B.  CHURCH,  A.  M.,  -  Principal 

1036  Valencia  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Great  example  of 
continued  service  in 
a  distinguished  house 


PvAYID  T.  HARADEN,  85  years  of  age,  is  now 
actively  employed  as  librarian  in  the  factory 
of  Checkering  &  Son,  of  Boston,  manufacturers  of 


He  entered  their  employ  at  14  years  of  age  and 
worked  on  the  First  Piano  made  by  this  oldest 
establishment  of  its  kind  in  America. 

During  all  these  years  he  has  seen  the  practical 
development  of  a  piano  that  has  reached  the  High¬ 
est  Reputation,  both  in  the  Piano  Makers’ 
Art  and  also  among  the  Greatest  Musicians  of 
this  age. 

This  remarkable  experience  is  a  strong  testimo¬ 
nial  for  this  celebrated  piano  and  its  manufacturers. 


Catalogue  sent  Free.  791  Tremont  S Boston • 


OOTELS  in  New  York  city  chang 
frequently.  Strange  faces,  new  in 
ment,  and  new  methods  seem  to  take, 
from  them  the  comfortable,  home-like  s 
phere  to  which  the  traveler  has  becom  : ' 
tomed.  Here  and  there,  however,  tie 
successful  establishments  which  cont  r 
hold  their  own  under  the  same  mana;  ;e 


Z~HE  ST.  DENIS  character 

vlx  under  the  direction  oFits  old-ti  a 
prietor,  William  Taylor,  continues  omt  \ 
most  pleasant  and  attractive  hotels  in  tfnj 
The  new  addition  which  was  finishes 
years  ago  has  doubled  its  capacity.  Ti  e; 
tiful  Couoniau  Dining  Room  is  an  at$r; 
feature  of  this  part  of  the  house. 

It  is  located  corner  Broadway  ane|  j 
Enth  Street,  directly  opposite  Grace  U 
in  the  center  of  the  city.  The  Broadwsjyi 
cars  pass  the  door,  affording  quick 
either  up  or  down  town.  For  FamiU 
well  as  business  men  it  is  most  contiej 
Accommodations  are  ample  for  a  large  » t 
of  guests,  and  the  service  prompt  auc 
trusive. 

Connected  with  the  hotel  is  the 
“Tayuor’s  Restaurant,”  one  of  tip 
popular  resorts  in  the  metropolis  for  luji 
and  dinner  parties.  The  menu  is  mosjh 
rate,  both  in  American  and  French  etc 
In  season  and  out  of  season  there  is  ijc 
wanting  to  tempt  or  satisfy  the  most  e 
epicure  or  accomplished  bon  vivant. 


fainted  by  W.  Kray. 


See  Overland,  June,  1893. 
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Hon.  William  J.  McConnell,  LL.  D.,  Governor  of  Idaho. 
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lyOlS  VILLON’S  conceited  assertion  that  “  good  talkers  are  only  found  in 
ris”  may  be  true.  Still  it  has  been  remarked  ihat  certain  members  of  the 
1  are  more  than  mediocre  conversationalists, —  ornaments  to  the  circle, — men 


They,  the  talkers,  have  absorbed  whatever  meed  of  praise  comes  sanc- 
L  If  the  Parson  and  the  Contributor  are  pointed  out  on  the  street  and 
n  the  newspapers,  invited  to  banquets,  asked  to  read  papers  before  learned 
,  we  feel  it  is  only  their  due.  Instead  of  showing  jealousy  we  are  secretly 
:  their  favor.  Every  member  of  the  circle  fills  his  own  modest  niche.  The 
he  Poet,  the  Reader,  know  that  they  are  just  as  accomplished  listeners  as 
on  is  an  accomplished  talker.  The  good  listener  does  not  hold  the  exalted 
polite  society  that  the  good  talker  does,  but  surely  he  is  quite  as  important, 
we  have  all  agreed,  is  never  a  perfect  success  as  a  talker  unless  he  be  as 
stener.  “  Not  to  listen  is  not  merely  a  want  of  politeness,  it  is  a  mark  of 
:t.” 

1  Contributor  had  been  airing  his  opinions  on  the  Cuban  question.  The  Re- 
lad  an  idea,  and  he  struggled  to  clothe  it  in  imposing  verbiage.  The  Con- 
gazed  absently  out  of  the  great  south  window  toward  the  weather  signals 
fills’  Building.  He  may  have  understood  beforehand  what  the  Reviewer  was 
express,  or  he  may  have  had  the  faculty  of  listening  while  thinking  of 
[  means  to  reply,  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  Reviewer  began  to  stutter 
f  table.  He  closed  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,— his  ideas  discon- 
Lnd  his  vanity  wounded.  The  Contributor  without  noticing  either  the  unfin- 
;  ?ument  or  the  broken  feeble  finale,  went  on  with  the  thread  of  his  harrangue 
3  ,h  the  Reviewer  had  not  spoken. 
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The  Contributor’s  oblivious  rudeness  and  the  Reviewer’s  poorly  conceaj 
noyance  sent  a  smile  around  the  circle. 

The  Artist.  “  There  is  no  question  but  that  our  Contributor  is  an  acconj 
monologist.  Euripides  has  described  him,  ‘  He  is  a  talker  and  needs  no  que'sj 
before  he  speaks.’  We  all  admire  the  ease  and  agility  with  which  he  skips  ;i 
cause  of  the  downtrodden  Cubans  to  Reed’s  presidential  chances.  He  is  eq  ii 
teresting  on  the  cathode  ray  and  the  Sinai  Gospels.  Yet,  if  I  may  be  alio 
interrupt  and  criticise  at  the  same  moment,  I  would  say  that  he  shares  ^ 
egotists  their  radical  defect —  polite  inattention  to  the  conversation  of  their  pe 
want  to  have  this  matter  out  once  for  all  with  the  Contributor,  for  I  have  Ion 
a  silent  sufferer  from  his  courteous  condescension.  It  should  not  be  necesfcs 
me  always  to  call  him  to  earth  with  a  question.  He  carries  his  habit  too  far' 
he  talks  I  do  more  than  merely  lend  him  a  semi-conscious  ear,  I  give  him  freei 
my  ears  and  my  eyes.  I  am  willing  to  put  up  with  this  form  of  impertinerc 
my  Senator,  my  creditor,  or  the  man  of  whom  1  am  to  ask  a  favor,  but  h 
Circle  —  never !  I  can  imagine  only  one  thing  more  stupid  than  a  dinner  p 
brilliant-monologists, —  a  dinner  party  of  listeners  only.  As  Balzac  says — ill 
brings  more  profit  in  the  commerce  of  society  than  the  small  change  of  attejil 

The  Contributor.  “  I  do  not  think  1  can  be  accused  of  being  inattentive 
Artist’s  uncalled-for  philippic.  I  am  too  old  to  change  my  bad  habits  and  t<jc 
to  be  held  up  as  a  horrible  example.  I  am  willing,  however,  modestly  to!  1 
that  for  some  time  I  have  been  aware  that  I  am  a  better  talker  than  listen  u 
am  a  poor  listener  it  is  because  I  have  never  received  proper  encouragement 
youth.  ‘  The  Art  of  Conversation,’  ‘  How  to  Become  a  Conversational^ 
familiar  titles  in  every  library.  The  conversationalist  is  patted  on  the  backfii 
and  in  verse.  If  for  a  moment  he  gives  up  his  prerogative  of  being  the! 
figure,  he  sinks  to  the  dead  level  of  a  bored  listener  to  some  halting  sp 
threadbare  platitudes.” 

The  Poet.  “  1  will  vouch  for  the  glorification  of  the  talker  in  poetry  :-j 

Form’d  by  thy  converse  happily  to  steer 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe, 

advised  Pope,  and  Milton  testifies, 

With  thee  conversing  I  forget  all  time. 

The  Artist.  “Still  I  wish  one  might  say  of  the  Contributor  as  Sidney 
said  of  Macaulay,  ‘  He  has  occasional  flashes  of  siience,  that  make  his  comp 
perfectly  delightful.’  ”  Jj 

The  Typewriter.  “  There  is  a  gentleman  out  here  that  would  like  to  hav<; 
conversazione  with  the  Artist.  He  complains  that  he  had  a  story  in  th1 
OVERLAND,  and  that  the  Artist  put  flowing  Dundrearies  on  his  clean  shaveii 

The  Reader.  “  No  doubt  the  whiskers  had  plenty  of  time  to  grow  W1 
tale  was  awaiting  publication.” 

The  Parson.  “  It  seems  to  me  that  a  readable  article  might  be  writteji 
genesis  of  a  good  listener.  Success  in  life  nine  times  out  of  ten  makes  a  good 
The  successful  man  is  seldom  a  listener.  The  listener  is  the  courtier,  for  It 
man  can  win  more  by  intelligent  attention  than  by  the  brilliancy  of  hisconvP 
The  unsuccessful  man  who  talks  well  is  put  down  as  unpractical,  and  dismiss 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  His  mistake  is  that  he  assumes  that  people  will  jf 
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Ithout  making  a  mental  inventory  of  the  speaker.  The  rich  man  should  be 
ully  listened  to  for  what  he  is  and  not  for  what  he  says.  Remember  this, 
hy  things  will  be  forgiven  you,  even  your  failures  in  life.” 
e  Contributor.  “  The  Parson  reminds  me  of  the  man  who  talked  steadily  for 
Sirs  on  the  Silver  Question  to  a  deaf  man,  and  left  remarking  that  he,  the 
In,  was  the  most  entertaining  conversationalist  he  ever  met.” 


deader.  “  1  have  run  across  the  titles  of  a  lot  of  curious  old  books  of  Crom- 
ll’s  time.  They  rival  our  modern  appellations  of  ‘  The  Tinted  Venus,’  ‘  The 
in,’  and  ‘The  Heavenly  Twins.’  Listen, — ‘The  Christian  Sodality;  or 
Hive  of  Bees,  Sucking  the  Honey  of  the  Churches’  Prayer  from  the 
ijs  of  the  Word  of  God,  Blowne  out  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  of  the  Divine 
throughout  the  Yeare,  Collected  by  the  Puny  Bee  of  all  the  Hive,  not  worthy 
tmed  otherwise  than  by  these  Elements  of  his  name,  F.  P.’  ‘  A  Fan  to  drive 

{lies  :  a  theological  treatise  on  Purgatory.’  ‘  A  most  Delectable  Sweet  Per- 
fJosegay  for  God’s  Saints  to  Smell  at.’  ‘  A  Reaping-Hook,  well  tempered, 
Stubborn  Ears  of  the  coming  Crop;  or,  Biscuit  baked  in  the  Oven  of  Charity, 
1/  conserved  for  the  Chickens  of  the  Church,  the  Sparrows  of  the  Spirit,  and 
let  Swallows  of  Salvation.’  ‘  Eggs  of  Charity,  layed  by  the  Chickens  of  the 
it,  and  boiled  with  the  Water  of  Divine  Love.  Take  Ye  and  eat.’  ‘Hooks 
!s  for  Believers’  Breeches.’  ‘  High-heeled  Shoes  for  Dwarfs  in  Holiness.’ 
‘Oiritual  Mustard  Pot,  to  Make  the  Soul  Sneeze  with  Devotion.’  ” 
e  Artist.  “  No  doubt  the  publications  of  the  aboriginal  Salvation  Army.” 

1?  Reader.  “As  1  went  through  a  list  of  these  archaic  book  captions  the 
came  to  me  that  I  might  bring  some  fame  to  the  circle  by  indicting  a  bibelot 
!  Fashion  in  Book  Titles, —  How  They  Change.’  There  is  a  fashion  in 
iof  new  books  —  that  is  novels.  In  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  Levers’s  day 
e  of  the  hero  generally  gave  his  name  to  the  volume.  J.  Fenimore  Cooper, 
Hugo,  Dumas,  and  Walter  Scott  affected  descriptive  titles,  while  Charles 
ind  Wilkie  Collins  went  in  for  mystery.  To-day  the  title  is  more  often 
without  regard  to  anything  between  covers,  like  Artemas  Ward’s  celebrated 
in  ‘  The  Babes  in  the  Wood,’ — for  example,  ‘  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night/ 
•pure  sensationalism  note  ‘  An  Amazing  Marriage/  ‘  A  Sawdust  Doll,’  ‘  Two 
and  a  Fool,’  ‘  Two  Men  in  a  Boat.’  However  I  only  intend  to  outline  and 
Jmy  idea  now.  Later  —  who  can  tell? — it  may  appear  in  sweet-smelling 
‘heralded  by  a  home-for-the-feeble-minded  poster  by  Beardsley.  It  is  thus 
[oughts  have  their  birth.” 

!e  Reviewer.  “  How  would  you  classify  ‘  The  Panglima  Muda  ’.” 


IS  written,”  asserted  the  Contributor,  with  a  majestic  wave  of  the  hand, 

;  that  Cuba  shall  be  free.  Fashions  in  clothes  change,  so  they  must  in 

I'nents.  The  powdered  wig,  knee  breeches,  and  high  red-heeled  shoes  have 
ie  way  of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  Debased,  broken-spirited  servitude  is 
sy  than  rampant,  hot-headed  liberty,  but  as  for  me  I  prefer  my  champagne 
pass  to  it  well  corked  and  secured  in  bottles.  It  may  spoil  the  table  linen  at 
it  it  will  soon  settle  and  be  fit  to  drink.  The  Cubans  have  served  their 
iceship.  Four  hundred  years  of  unrequited  labor  pays  any  debt  that  may  be 
0  their  progenitors.  It  is  not  for  us  to  criticise  their  nationality  or  color. 
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They  are  what  their  protecting  Mother  Spain  has  made  them.  Their  excej 
the  struggle  for  liberty  are  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  outrages  of  the  cLii 
officers  of  the  land  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  I  want  to  see  Cuba  free  only  H 
1  believe  it  is  right  that  she  should  be.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  power  crj 
has  the  legal  or  moral  right  to  fasten  on  the  necks  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  |j 
beings  the  galling  yoke  of  a  debt  that  is  monstrous  in  its  size  and  in  it;! 
consequences.  Spain  is  fighting,  not  because  she  really  cares  to  hold  Ci 
because  she  wants  to  compel  her  to  pay  to  her  creditors  three  hundred  million 
a  sum  of  money  ten  times  the  size  of  the  debt  that  the  great  State  of  Virg  i 
admitted  time  and  again  that  she  was  absolutely  unable  to  meet.  Spain  has  sent  t 
within  a  year  140,000  soldiers.  Forty  thousand  of  them  rot  in  Cuban  soil, 
spending  one  million  dollars  a  day.  She  is  cooped  up  in  the  city  of  Havana, J; 
she  refuses  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  war  going  on  on  the  Island.  I 
correspondents  are  refused  passes  to  the  front ;  they  are  not  permitted  on  j 
death  to  visit  the  insurgents’  camp,  and  yet  the  official  despatches  report  n 
Spanish  victories  and  claim  that  the  rebels  are  but  a  handful  of  bandits.  If  Ci 
General  Weyler  is  such  a  genius  and  his  troops  so  invincible,  it  is  natural  t 
should  want  all  the  world  to  know  it.  If  there  is  no  war  in  Cuba  and  the  S 
troops  are  so  humane  in  their  treatment  of  old  men  and  women,  why  thenh 
representatives  of  our  great  journals  forbidden  to  leave  Havana  ?  If  all  these 
are  true,  Spain  has  nothing  to  fear  from  American  recognition  of  the  sc 
belligerents.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  civilized  power  to  uphold  civilization,  d 
England  was  deaf  to  the  cries  of  50,000  dying  Armenians  is  no  reason  why 
should  close  her  ears  and  eyes  to  Spanish  atrocities  in  this  hemisphere.  | 
not  care  if  three  fourths  of  the  Cuban  army  were  blacks  instead  of  one  fob 
would  rather  see  them  free  and  murdering  one  another  than  being  murdered 
most  Christian  kingdom  of  Spain.  One  or  two  generations  would  teach  tL 
great  lessons  of  freedom.  Let  this  country  formally  recognize  Cuba,  and  the 
will  recognize  Spain’s  bankruptcy.  It  is  un-American  to  wait  longer.” 

The  Office  Boy.  “Proof.” 
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1854  the  ports  of  the 
Japanese  Empire  were 
opened  by  treaty  stipula¬ 
tions  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  We  are  to 
consider  in  this  paper  the 
question  as  to  whether 
that  event  was  to  mark 
an  era  of  progress  in  the 
mankind,  and  especially 
uestion  as  to  whether  it  was  fraught 
Igood  or  evil  to  the  industries  of  our 
|:ountry.  Less  than  half  a  century 
lapsed  since  the  seals  which  bound 
apanese  Empire  in  seclusion  were 
;n.  A  half  a  century  in  the  history 
tions  is  a  period  as  recent  as  the 

Irday  of  individual  life.  The  brief 
1  during  which  the  people  of  Japan 
enjoyed  relations  of  amity  and 


comity  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  is  not  sufficient  to  afford  the  data 
in  the  way  of  statistical  facts  determinate 
of  the  ultimate  consequences.  But  the 
fact  that  an  insular  empire,  embracing 
forty  millions  of  people,  enjoying  a  high 
state  of  civilization,  and  to  which  more 
perhaps  than  to  any  other  people  on  the 
earth  the  term  “  hermit  nation”  was  ap¬ 
propriately  applicable,  has  assumed  its 
position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
is  highly  significant  and  opens  a  broad 
field  of  speculative  inquiry. 

Civilization  has  been  defined  to  be 
that  state  of  society  in  which  the  rela¬ 
tions  and  the  rights  of  men  are  recog¬ 
nized  and  conceded.  Accepting  this 
definition,  the  people  of  Japan  enjoyed  a 
degree  of  civilized  existence.  They  con¬ 
stituted  a  nation,  having  a  central 
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authority,  to  which  the  entire  people 
yielded  fealty  and  obedience.  They  had 
made  some  progress  in  jurisprudence, 
and  possessed  a  body  of  laws,  somewhat 
feudal  in  their  character  it  is  true,  but 
adequate  to  the  preservation  of  civil 
order  and  to  the  enforcement  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  rights  of  the  subjects  of  the  Empire. 
They  had  evolved  a  literature  closely 
allied  to  the  mythological  stage  of 
literary  development.  They  had  some 
knowledge  of  a  few  of  the  sciences.  The 
art  of  the  nation  presented  an  eccentric 
advancement,  being  peculiarly  national 
and  uninfluenced  by  successive  stages  of 
schools,  or  by  the  external  influence  of 
foreign  schools.  It  was  a  civilization 
upon  a  low  plane  of  commercial  and 
industrial  efficiency.  It  was  however  a 
state  of  civil  order,  and  constituted  a 
well  formed  national  existence  and  a 
broad  foundation  for  future  growth  and 
development. 


The  conclusion  that  commercial  i| 
macy  between  people  who  have  attain 
a  high  civilization  and  people  on  a  k  J 
plane  of  efficiency  will  ultimately  ml 
in  the  equalization  of  the  two  has  m 
received  without  question.  Thentj 
when  the  ports  of  Japan  were  open) 
the  event  was  accepted  as  the  adve  i| 
European  civilization  in  Japan  and  :1 
period  at  which  the  old  methods' 
Japanese  life  would  date  the  begirin! 
of  their  extinction.  Western  nafil 
forced  upon  Japan  this  new  relation  i 
the  obvious  purpose  of  establishing  (! 
mercial  relations  with  that  people  in:  | 
full  knowledge  and  belief  of  confejin 
upon  them  the  status  of  civilized  tjj 
which  they  themselves  enjoyed. 

The  thoughtful  consideration  of  I 
effect  of  Japanese  competition  d 
American  industry  is  beset  by  prejudjc 
Every  economic  theory  demands  a  lie 
ing  and  insists  that  the  whole  fut 
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relation  between  Japan  and  America 
shall  be  regulated  in  accordance  with  its 
peculiar  view  of  the  true  relation  be¬ 
tween  nations. 

The  prejudices  of  men  are  easily 
aroused  against  competition  with  a 
foreign  people,  especially  when  that 
people  is  alien  in  race,  religion,  tradition, 
and  all  other  elements  of  sympathy. 
The  prejudice  which  has  been  engen¬ 
dered  against  the  Mongolian  hordes,  as 
they  have  been  termed,  is  now  being 
worked  to  advantage  by  those  who  are 
too  ready  to  declare  that  unless  their 
peculiar  theory  of  governmental  policy 
is  put  in  force  at  once,  the  Japanese  will 
reduce  our  people  to  a  condition  of 
poverty  and  our  nation  to  the  position  of 
a  dependency  of  this  Oriental  empire. 

A  Senator  in  Congress  from  this  State 
has  declared  that  the  “  Japanese  are 
able  to  disastrously  affect  the  markets  of 
the  world,”  and  the  quotation  of  his  own 
words  will  best  indicate  the  alarmed 
state  of  his  mind.  He  says:  “What 
England  will  do  we  can  only  imagine. 
Unless  she  alters  her  method,  she  will 
be  brought  to  the  feet  of  Japan  in  the 
struggle  for  supremacy.”  This  gentle¬ 
man  is  an  apostle  of  the  theory  of  high 
protection,  and  he  appears  to  be  willing 
to  exaggerate  the  menace  of  Japanese 
competition  in  favor  of  the  success  of  his 
party  in  an  approaching  national  contest. 
If  Japan  is  able  to  bring  Great  Britain  to 
her  feet,  she  is  indeed  a  formidable  rival 
of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 

It  is  admitted  that  Japanese  industries 
are  in  their  infancy  ;  that  they  are  just 
struggling  into  existence.  It  is  equally 
well  known  that  the  industrial  efficiency 
of  the  Western  nations  is  vastly  superior 
to  that  of  Japan.  The  comparative 
stage  of  development  herein  indicated  is 
one  which,  according  to  the  best  accepted 
canons  of  the  doctrine  of  high  protection, 
should  be  invoked  by  Japan  and  not  by 


us.  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  tefj 
of  the  doctrine  of  high  protection  J 
infant  industries  should  be  given  a  moj 
poly  of  the  home  market  until  the  J 

ditions  are  established  which  enti 

- 

them  successfully  to  meet  the  corrqe( 
tion  of  their  more  advanced  neighfcoj 
The  creation  of  alarm  concerning  Ja  >; 
ese  competition  may  promote  the  triu  ri 
of  a  party  or  the  domination  of  an  ej:l 
omic  theory  in  our  own  government,  aj 
so  the  partisan  Senator  perceives |i| 
opportunity  of  achieving  a  distinct  i 
vantage  for  his  party  and  his  poliijii 
faith.  We  are  accustomed  to  en|] 
with  well  bred  patience  the  perform;  r 
of  the  amateur  and  to  encore  with  motf] 
of  generous  encouragement.  We  ;'i 
therefore  attribute  the  alarmed  proplie 
of  the  honorable  Senator  to  his  unfain 
arity  with  the  doctrines  he  appears  t|* 
so  anxious  to  promote. 

Another  honorable  Senator,  represli 
ing  an  adjoining  State,  who  has  achiejv 
leadership  in  the  advocacy  of  the  r 
coinage  of  silver,  points  the  warifi 
finger  at  commercial  relations  with 
nation  wherein  the  purchasing  powejr 
silver  has  not  declined.  This  gentler) 
declares  that  we  shall  not  be  able; 
compete  with  the  Japanese  when  t| 
labor  is  paid  with  silver  and  ours  \|i 
gold  because  of  the  difference  in  the  |i 
chasing  power  of  the  two  metals,  fi 
his  avowed  purpose  to  use  the  dangej' 
commercial  relations  with  Japan  f{< 
this  source  as  an  argument  in  favor  Ji 
return  to  the  free  coinage  of  legal  tei|c 
silver  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  <ji 
Labor  agitators  pretend  to  a  state! 
alarm  at  the  disastrous  consequence! 
ensue  by  commercial  intimacy  with 
nation  where  the  scale  of  wages  is 
much  lower  than  in  our  own.  All  tH< 
apprehensions,  whether  real  or  me|< 
professed,  are  used  to  strengthen  jl 
peculiar  economic  or  financial  theories 
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|se  who  put  them  forth.  They  consti- 
[e  a  distinct  barrier  to  that  thoughtful 
[isideration  which  the  magnitude  of 
^  questions  at  issue  deserves, 
it  is  the  sincere  purpose  of  this  paper 
(present  such  facts  as  may  aid  us  in 

Isoning  from  present  causes  to  future 
?cts,  from  existing  conditions  to  future 
sequences,  to  ascertain  what  we  have 
fear  or  to  hope  from  a  new  relation 
|ween  this  Oriental  nation  and  our 
in.  It  is  the  further  purpose  to  ascer- 
|i  by  thoughtful  research  the  forces 
jjich  underlie  the  development  of  the 
I)  nations  and  races,  to  the  end  that 

(may  form  some  rational  conclusion 
to  the  ultimate  consequences  of  inti- 
cy  between  them. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  this 
per  to  present  here  any  outline  of  the 
Story  of  Japan,  except  in  so  far  as  that 

h 


history  may  throw  light  upon  the  apti¬ 
tude  of  that  people  for  manufactures  and 
commerce,  and  their  readiness  to  assimi¬ 
late  our  form  of  civilized  existence. 

From  1550  to  1639,  a  period  of  eighty- 
nine  years,  almost  a  century,  the  Portu¬ 
guese  sustained  trading  relations  with 
the  people  of  Japan.  They  introduced 
to  the  attention  of  that  people  Western 
arts,  sciences,  and  religion.  During  the 
period  of  this  commercial  relation,  the 
Portuguese  exported  $300,000,000  in 
gold,  an  average  of  $3,500,000,  annually. 
The  Oriental  prejudice  against  foreign 
nations  drove  the  Portuguese  out.  They 
made  no  impression  whatever  upon  the 
modes  of  thought  or  habits  of  the  Japan¬ 
ese  people.  It  is  true  that  the  Japanese 
acquired  from  the  Portuguese  some 
knowledge  of  metallurgy  not  before  pos¬ 
sessed,  but  it  is  a  justifiable  generaliza- 
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these  people,  the  principal  object  of  o; 
mercial  exchange,  related  to  copper  * 
gold.  But  1671  saw  the  close  of  t 
Dutch  relations,  and  as  in  the  case 
the  Portuguese,  the  treaty  of  1854,  nef.j 
two  hundred  years  afterwards,  found  t 
Japanese  in  about  the  same  state  of 
velopment  that  would  have  ensued  ti 
they  never  had  intercourse  at  all  \> 
the  Western  powers. 

According  to  Japanese  history,  the  i 
sword  was  forged  in  the  reign  of  Empi 
Sujim,  about  fifty  years  before  the  Cl  t 
tian  era,  so  that  for  nearly  two  thousa 
years  at  least,  according  to  their  d 
history,  they  have  been  equal  to  !j 
manufacturing  and  tempering  of  eo£ 
tools.  They  have  made  no  marked  1 
vance  in  this  direction,  however,  ex!: 


Courtesy  of  Macondray  Bros.  &  LockhardJ 


tion  to  say  that  the  Portuguese  made  no 
impression  upon  the  general  conditions 
of  the  country.  In  this  instance,  we 
have  a  Christian  and  civilized  nation  in 
contact  with  Japan  from  1550  to  1639, 
without  influencing  in  any  way  the 
regular  course  of  Japanese  development 
on  the  national  plane,  or  in  accordance 
with  the  evolutionary  force  which  was 
inherent  in  the  racial  attributes. 

Ten  years  after  the  close  of  the  trading 
relations  which  had  subsisted  between 
the  Portuguese  and  Japan,  the  Dutch  en¬ 
tered  the  country  in  a  similar  relation  in 
1649,  and  maintained  that  relation  to 
1671,  a  period  of  twenty-two  years.  It 
appears  that  the  metallic  wealth  of  Japan 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Dutch,  and 
during  the  commercial  relations  between 
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i  relates  to  implements  of  war.  The 
janufacturing  skill  of  any  people  is 
|vays  on  the  line  of  their  personal 

Icessities.  For  nearly  a  thousand  years 
:ernecine  war  was  the  normal  condition 

I 'Japan  and  an  excellent  sword  was  the 
olution  of  that  condition. 
jThe  first  Englishman  to  visit  Japan 
|ks  William  Adams.  He  was  the  pilot 
I  a  Dutch  ship  and  landed  on  the  coast 
|i  Japan  at  some  date  between  1600  and 

110.  The  historic  mention  of  this  Wil- 
m  Adams  fixes  the  date  of  his  appear- 
Ice  in  Japan  as  the  earlier  years  of  the 
fcventeenth  Century.  He  was  made 
felcome  by  the  Japanese,  and  was  given 
|;e  very  high  sounding  title  of  Hatamoto, 
|e  translation  of  which  is  not  at  hand, 
'hat  instruction  in  ship  building  by  an 
hgl'ishman  was  given  very  early  in  the 
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Seventeenth  Century  is  proven  by  the 
fact  that  in  1613,  a  date  well  ascertained, 
Captain  Saris  established  an  English  fac¬ 
tory  at  Harido,  having  visited  the  country 
no  doubt  through  the  assurance  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Adams  that  the  Japanese  were 
ready  to  adopt  English  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms.  From  this  it  will  be  observed  that 
naval  architecture  in  Japan  has  had 
nearly  three  hundred  years  of  growth, 
and  the  first  lesson  in  this  art  was  taught 
by  a  competent  ship-builder  and  naviga¬ 
tor  who  was  himself  a  member  of  the 
foremost  maritime  race  of  the  earth. 

Thus  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and 
the  English,  have  been  instructors  of 
Japan,  the  Portuguese  instruction  begin¬ 
ning  347  years  ago,  the  Dutch  263  years 
ago,  and  the  English  286  years  ago.  It 
will  also  be  observed  that  since  the  Por- 
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tuguese  trading  treaty  closed,  in  1639, 
the  advent  of  Wiliiam  Adams  as  naval 
instructor  of  the  Japanese  nation  was  a 
reinforcement  of  the  influence  of  the 
Portuguese,  and  was  contemporaneous 
with  the  later  years  of  their  relation  with 
the  Japanese.  These  recitations,  being 
within  the  realm  of  well  ascertained  his¬ 
torical  data,  afford  an  adequate  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  natural  conservatism  of  the 
Japanese  people.  In  1854,  when  Com¬ 
modore  Perry  opened  the  ports  of  Japan 
and  concluded  a  limited  treaty  relation 
with  that  country,  and  in  1859  when  the 
present  status  of  amity  and  comity  be¬ 
tween  Japan  and  Western  powers  was 
established,  the  influence  of  the  Western 
nations  upon  the  civilization  of  Japan, 


notwithstanding  the  long  period  of  t ij] 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  first  con  a 
with  Western  people,  was  inapprecia) 
The  Japanese  Empire,  being  isolated  | 
reason  of  its  insular  character,  was  | 
has  already  been  noted,  the  most  ij 
tinctly  hermit  nation  on  the  earth,  j 
had  emerged  from  barbarism,  accorci! 
to  its  own  chronicles  and  traditioj 
deemed  more  or  less  reliable  by  modsl 
students  of  Japanese  history,  2, 500  y*  a| 
prior  to  the  time  of  breaking  the  seaM 
its  seclusion,  the  present  year  being  it! 
2557th  of  the  Japanese  dynasty, 
pedigree  of  their  sovereigns  is  traced 
to  the  Sun  Goddess.  The  first  si 
generations  of  Emperors  were  hea 
deities.  Then  followed  five  gener 
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thly  deities,  these  being  succeeded 
ortal  sovereigns,  of  whom  the  pres- 
likado  is  the  I22d. 
fat  the  inherent  capacities  of  the 
2  were  capable  of  is  clearly  disclosed 
:  statement  that  a  well  defined  form 
'anized  society  with  a  well  estab- 
central  authority  in  government, 
)ther  attributes  of  civilized  life,  had 
*d  in  Japan  for  2,500  years  at  the 
vhen  modern  civilization  found  these 
5  and  pronounced  their  condition  to 
e  of  arrested  development. 

2  apprehension  now  felt  concerning 

Idustrial  possibilities  of  these  people 
from  several  distinct  sources. 
?  must  be  presented  seriatim  to  be 
y  understood. 

ft:  It  is  asserted  that  the  Jap- 
|j  as  a  race  have  manifested  the  most 
l\v  progressive  spirit,  the  greatest 
i|)le  adaptability  to  new  conditions, 
I, he  most  rapid  advance  in  civilized 

I 

| 


Second  :  It  is  asserted  that  by  reason 
of  their  intelligent  industry,  their  imita¬ 
tive  skill,  and  their  adaptability  to  the 
production  of  articles  suitable  to  the 
wants  of  civilized  men  under  skilled  di¬ 
rection,  they  will  necessarily  become  for¬ 
midable  competitors  with  the  industries 
of  our  own  country. 

Third  :  By  reason  of  the  smallness  of 
their  consumption  due  to  the  simplicity  of 
their  mode  of  life,  the  scale  of  wages  is, 
and  will  remain,  low,  and  therefore  they 
will  possess  a  productive  power  equal  to 
the  most  civilized  peoples  with  the  low¬ 
est  possible  consumption  of  labor,  leav¬ 
ing  a  dangerous  margin  of  profit  to  the 
employer,  and  therefore  a  dangerous 
competitor  to  the  people  where  civilized 
want  demands  a  civilized  wage. 

Fourth  :  That  the  consumption  of  the 
result  of  labor  will  not  advance  in  a  pro¬ 
portionate  ratio  to  their  productive  capa¬ 
city,  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  their 
exports  of  manufactured  forms  will  con¬ 
stantly  augment,  while  the  imports  from 
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the  countries  with  which  they  sustain 
commercial  relations  will  remain  prac¬ 
tically  at  a  standstill,  thus  producing  an 
enormous  balance  of  trade  in  their  favor. 

And  generally  :  That  the  Japanese 
people  are  soon  to  acquire  a  civilized 
efficiency  equal  to  that  of  Western  na¬ 
tions  without  diversifying  the  wants  of 
their  own  civilized  condition  or  becoming 
to  any  considerable  extent  consumers  of 
their  own  products  or  the  products  of 
other  nations. 

The  ablest  proponent  of  the  theories 
thus  outlined  in  this  serial  presentation 
is  Mr.  John  P.  Young,  the  editorial  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Francisco  Daily  Chronicle. 
In  a  very  exhaustive  article  published  in 
that  paper  of  February  second,  (and  ex¬ 
tensively  copied  in  English  publications,) 
Mr.  Young  says  :  — 

In  the  most  favorable  aspect  of  the  case,  we 
shall  only  sell  raw  cotton  to  the  British  at  their 


own  price  to  be  trans-shipped  to  Japan, 
it  will  be  manufactured  into  fabrics  that  % 
shipped  to  the  United  States,  where  Arj 
goods  will  be  displaced  and  the  consumpt 
raw  cotton  bv  American  mills  diminished. 

Mr.  Young  finds  an  additional  sour 
apprehension  in  the  tact  that  there 
appearance  of  concert  of  action  dr 
part  of  Japanese  labor,  and  that  inq 
tional  “  trades-unionisn  is  as  yet  a 
idescent  dream.”  He  declares  that: J 
is  admittedly  a  nation  of  highly  :J 
people  having  a  simple  and  cheap  if 
which  is  likely  to  endure  until  the  rjii 
of  people  are  imbued  with  Westerijj 
and  habits,  and  that  for  this  reason 
will  enjoy  a  marked  advantage  of 
other  nations,  an  advantage  whi| 
declares,  is  accentuated  by  their  iji 
system  which  permits  manufacture 
reward  their  labor  with  a  cheap  cur  e 
and  further  that  the  rate  of 
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'ressed  in  silver  and  therefore  really 
ins  a  discount  equal  to  the  new  parity 
elation  between  gold  and  silver, 
nticipating  as  an  answer  to  this  that 
[Consumption  of  any  people  keeps  pace 
h  their  productive  capacity  ;  that  with 
introduction  of  more  highly  civilized 
s  their  lives  become  more  complex 
I'  more  costly,  and  hence  the  rate  of 
|es  must  keep  pace  with  the  increase 
leir  demands,  he  says  :  — 


FATHERING  OF  HERBS  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
DYE  STUFPS. 


i  y  hope  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
#(;g  of  the  standard  of  living  will  act  as  a 
ifte  harder  to  Japanese  competition,  must  be 

tlfious. 

||  all  this,  Mr.  Young  has  manifested 
?h  degree  of  skill  in  the  art  of  contro- 
I  y.  Anticipating  the  line  of  reply, 
ttempts  to  break  its  anticipated  force 


a  dogmatism.  More  simply  ren- 
•L.  xxvii. — 44. 


dered,  his  position  is  that  the  standard  of 
living  will  not  raise  and  that  the  Japanese 
nation  will  achieve  a  productive  capacity 
on  the  plane  of  the  highest  civilized  effi¬ 
ciency,  while  the  habits  and  manners  of 
the  people  will  remain  as  simple  and  in¬ 
expensive  as  in  the  day  when  the  seven 
generations  of  celestial  deities  ruled  that 
Empire,  or  during  the  five  generations 


when  terrestrial  deities  swayed  the  scep¬ 
ter  of  power. 

In  their  individual  aspect  human  wants 
come  into  existence  with  the  capacity  for 
gratifying  them.  That  the  cost  of  living 
increases  to  each  individual  as  his  for¬ 
tune  rises,  is  a  fact  within  the  observa¬ 
tion  and  experience  of  every  man.  This 
could  not  be  otherwise.  Men  strive  for 
the  possession  of  material  things  only 
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because  they  desire  to  possess  them,  and 
that  desire  for  possession  is  founded  upon 
an  inherent  desire  to  expand,  exalt,  and 
embellish,  individual  life.  The  sole  ob¬ 
ject  for  which  men  produce  any  article  of 
commerce  is  for  the  purpose  of  exchan¬ 
ging  it  for  other  articles  adapted  to  their 
wants.  They  produce  that  they  may 
sell  and  they  buy  because  they  consume. 
At  the  basis  of  all  industry  lies  the  indi¬ 
vidual  want  of  man.  As  the  desires  of 
his  mind  expand,  his  effort  expands  cor¬ 
respondingly.  Thus  the  energy  of  the 
individual  rises  proportionately  to  the 
diversity  of  his  want.  In  fact,  the  want 
his  mind  perceives  is  the  actual  parent  of 
his  productive  capacity.  To  assume  that 
a  race  of  men  will  become  producers  of 
wealth  on  a  very  large  scale  without  be¬ 
coming  consumers  on  a  correspondingly 
increased  scale  is  to  attribute  to  them  the 
stolidity  of  a  purpose  to  become  rich  with¬ 
out  other  object  than  the  mere  love  of  be¬ 
ing  productive  without  any  correspond¬ 
ing  personal  benefit  to  themselves.  If 
contact  with  the  nations  possessing 
higher  civilized  efficiency  is  to  have  no 
other  effect  upon  Japan  than  to  increase 
its  productive  capacity  without  enriching 
or  diversifying  the  civilized  Want  of  that 
people,  then  the  Japanese  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  most  stolid,  unimaginative, 
and  stupid,  of  all  the  races  of  men.  If 
the  prophecy  in  this  direction  is  indeed 
to  be  realized,  it  will  be  the  first  instance 
in  the  history  of  the  race.  It  may  safely 
be  assumed  as  an  axiomatic  conclusion  of 
reason  that  men  produce  only  because  of 
their  desire  to  consume  ;  otherwise,  in¬ 
dustry  would  be  a  meaningless,  purpose¬ 
less  slavery.  To  assume  otherwise  would 
divest  industry  of  every  noble  attribute 
and  reduce  it  merely  to  brutal  servitude. 
There  is  no  justification  to  be  found  for 
this  assumption  in  either  the  character  or 
the  history  of  Japan.  The  evolutionary 
force  of  Japanese  industrial  life  is  dis¬ 


tinctly  imaginative  and  artistic, 
unimaginative  alone  become  miser 
hoard  wealth  for  the  mere  lust  of  it: 
ership.  The  imaginative  and  s 
temperament  makes  industry  the 
conservitor  of  conquering  a  larger 
mony  of  life.  The  chivalry,  the  p 
ism,  and  the  intensely  artistic  ter 
ment,  which  are  the  distinctive  atti 
of  the  Japanese  character,  afford  f 
guarantees  that  what  has  been  ob 
of  all  other  races  of  men  will  be  ; 
them:  to  wit,  —  civilized  want  v 
the  true  source  and  motive  of  the 
ductive  industry  and  by  the  introd 
of  higher  standards  of  life,  the  -ill 
of  intelligence  will  keep  pace  wi| 
increase  of  their  productive  capacfl 

If  it  is  objected  to  these  statu 
that  they  are  purely  generalizatio  n 
that  they  exist  only  in  the  realm  ;c 
ory,  let  it  be  understood  that  theJ 
a  substantial  basis  in  fact  in  the  j 
ence  of  each  individual  and  are  fu  1 
firmed  by  the  observation  of  all  hi 
They  are  consistent  with  the  philrt 
of  human  life,  human  aspiratiql 
human  desire. 

Passing  from  this  class  of  consul 
to  a  statement  of  absolute,  well;! 
tained  fact,  full  confirmation  of  1 1 
oretical  view  of  the  case  may  bell 
In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Departrj 
Labor  for  January,  1896,  edij 
United  States  Commissioner  Ca 
Wright,  will  be  found  an  article 
industrial  revolution  in  Japan  by  \ 
Eleroy  Curtis,  introduced  into  ? 
ports  of  the  Department  with  the  ! 
proval  of  the  Commissioner.  TL 
ments  of  exports  and  imports  rel| 
the  commerce  of  Japan  from 
1894  furnish  a  full  confirmation 
assertion  that  with  the  rise  of  inf 
efficiency  in  Japan  the  imports  if 
disportionately  to  the  exports,  li 
as  the  testimony  of  actual  as  cl 
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[bear  upon  the  case,  this  presenta- 
rs  so  far  reaching  and  so  conclusive 
its  details  will  be  dwelt  upon  at  some 
h.  In  1885,  the  exports  of  Japan 
valued  at  $18,573,346,  while  the 
'ts  were  valued  at  $14,678,484.  In 
year,  the  exports  exceeded  the  im- 
by  $3,894,862. 

,5sing  now  for  the  sake  of  brevity  to 
■lets  relating  to  the  year  1894,  the 
’ts  of  Japan  amounted  to  $56,623,- 
;a  gain  of  over  300  per  cent.  Taken 
self  this  fact  would  indicate  a  very 
expansion,  in  the  export  corn¬ 
's  of  Japan.  It  is  clearly  indicative 
very  sudden  and  gratifying  expan- 
of  Japanese  export  commerce  in 
port  period  of  nine  years.  It  shows 
the  Japanese  have  found  a  market 
heir  products  and  that  commercial 
,ons  with  the  rest  of  the  world  have 
much  to  awaken  in  the  Oriental 
re  a  vast  productive  industry.  But 
.pprehension  which  this  condition  of 
s  gives  rise  to  is  dispelled  by  a  com- 
)n  of  the  imports.  The  value  of 
its  for  the  year  1894  was  $58,740,- 
a  difference  in  favor  of  imports  of 
7,935-  Thus,  while  the  exports  in 
exceeded  the  imports  of  the  same 


year  by  nearly  $4,000,000,  the  imports 
in  the  year  1894,  nine  years  later,  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  exports  by  over  $2,000,000, 
producing  a  changed  relation  equal  to 
$6,000,000  on  the  side  of  imports  as 
against  the  exports.  These  values  are 
stated  in  American  gold  on  the  basis  of 
two  silver  yen  to  the  dollar.  There  is 
therefore  nothing  to  be  inferred  against 
the  accuracy  of  the  figures  by  reason  of 
difference  between  the  currency  ot 
Japan  and  that  of  the  gold  nations  with 
which  they  sustain  trade  relations.  Is 
there  anything  to  be  feared  from  a  people 
who  by  reason  of  their  increased  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  become  purchasers  of  other 
nations  largely  in  excess  of  the  volume 
of  products  they  sell?  The  full  signifi¬ 
cance  of  these  figures  should  not  escape 
particular  attention.  From  the  testimony 
of  ascertained  facts,  the  industrial  revo¬ 
lution  now  going  on  in  Japan  shows  that 
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the  rise  of  productive  capacity  increases 
the  purchasing  power  of  that  people  and 
increases  the  actual  volume  of  purchases 
to  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  full  value 
of  their  sales.  The  articles  exported  and 
imported  in  detail  would  be  very  instruc¬ 
tive.  But  a  few  can  be  presented  in  the 
space  of  this  paper.  Among  the  imports 
may  be  mentioned  : — 

Raw  cotton . $9,551,961 

Machinery .  7,974,543 

Sugar .  6,662,261 

Bread-stuff,  including  rice .  5,877,016 

Iron  and  steel  .  4,589,384 
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Woolen  goods . $3,991,441 

Cotton  yarn . 3,998,683 

Cotton  fabrics .  3,788,267 

Oil,  mostly  kerosene .  2,845,797 

Drugs  and  medicines —  . .  i,798  *4° 


Glancing  over  the  list  of  these  articles, 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  Japan  is  a 
patron  of  the  products  of  the  United  States 
so  far  as  relates  to  raw  cotton,  machin¬ 
ery,  bread-stuffs,  oil,  cotton  yarn,  and 
cotton  fabrics,  to  a  vast  extent. 

The  chief  articles  of  export  are  very 
instructive.  The  principal  ones  follow: — 


Raw  silk  . $21,446,376 

Textile  fabrics,  mostly  silk .  8,867,744 

Food  products,  chiefly  rice .  5,406,599 

Tea .  3,965,143 


The  other  articles  consist  of  metals, 
mostly  copper,  matches,  floor-matting, 
lacquer-ware,  bamboo  and  wooden- 
ware,  with  miscellaneous  articles  which 
fall  below  $ 200,000  per  annum.  The 
two  articles  tea  and  raw  silk  equal  one 
half  the  value  of  all  the  exports  from 
Japan  for  the  year  1894.  A  former 
statement  by  the  author  of  this  paper 
that  the  chief  articles  of  export  from 
Japan  were  raw  silk  and  tea,  which  has 
been  criticized  by  Mr.  Young,  is  there¬ 
fore  fully  confirmed  by  the  statement  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  the  United 
States. 

Having  thus  shown  that  in  nine  years 
the  balance  of  trade  passed  from  $4,000,- 
000  in  favor  of  Japan  to  $2,000,000 
against  that  nation,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  distribution  of  this  commerce 
between  the  nations  of  the  world.  The 
United  States  purchased  of  Japan  in 
1894  $21,660,779,  and  sold  to  Japan  in 
the  same  year  $5,491,279;  that  is  to 
say,  the  United  States  purchased  four 
times  as  much  of  Japan  as  it  sold  to  that 
nation.  On  the  other  hand,  Great 
Britain  purchased  from  Japan  in  1894 
$2,975,099  and  sold  to  Japan  $21,094,- 
937,  or  seven  times  the  volume  of  its 


1 

I 

purchases.  Thus  while  the  volur) 
purchases  in  the  United  States  wag' 
hundred  per  cent  of  its  sales,  the  sal 
Great  Britain  to  Japan  were  sever 
dred  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  y 
chases.  The  process  of  bringing  ( 
Britain  to  the  feet  of  Japan  has  ev  J 
not  reached  its  incipient  stages, 
difference  between  the  result  of  tbs' 
mercial  intimacy  between  Great  3, 
and  Japan  and  this  country  aid 
same  nation  opens  a  broad  field  of  si 
lation.  There  will  be  those  to  o' 

1 

that  to  the  free  trade  policy  of  < 
Britain  is  due  the  balance  of  trade  i! 
favor,  while  to  the  protection  pall 
America  is  wholly  referable  the  opj 
result.  In  all  her  history  Englan 
sought  intimate  commercial  rejl| 
with  peoples  in  the  incipient  stig 
industrial  and  commercial  develop 
Her  wealth,  power,  and  comnj 
primacy,  are  referable  to  the  faj:t. 
such  relation  has  always  proven;  \ 
able  to  her.  In  the  instance  unc? 
sideration,  we  find  England  sel; i 
Japan  seven  times  the  value  of  i  s,; 
purchases  from  that  nation,  wbif 
find  the  United  States  purchasing* 
times  the  value  of  its  sales.  Tljei 
mercial  policy  of  Great  Britain 
to  be  devised  with  reference  to  tljel 
advantageous  trade  relations  witbN 
nations  of  the.  world.  The  pcfi 
America  appears  to  be  deviseif  j 
reference  largely  to  commercial  exp) 
with  ourselves.  Whether  the  M 
civilized  efficiency  in  Japan  is  fj 
advantageous  to  us  or  otherwiM 
depend  wholly  upon  the  policy  wlji'j 
pursue  concerning  commercial  r<M 
with  her.  Japan  is  exactly  in  thj.tj 
of  development  wherein  comjT| 
intimacy  with  a  higher  civilization  J 
confer  the  greatest  possible  benejtj 
the  latter.  While  she  is  in  the  iifol 
stages  of  production,  she  is  also] cl 
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a  vast  expansion  of  her  civilized 
.  If  we  are  in  a  position  to  supply 
want,  we  will  find  in  her  a  most 
iable  customer.  If  any  danger  is  to 
jiprehended  from  Japanese  competi- 
jvith  American  industry,  it  is  to  be 
1  in  the  direction  of  erecting  barriers 
?ee  commercial  relations  with  that 
je;  that  policy  will  drive  us  in  upon 
jives  and  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
|  us  the  hermit  condition  in  which 
ijund  Japan  in  1854. 
tje  new  relation  between  Japan  and 
ijica  must  inevitably  exert  an  in- 
:e  upon  our  national  policy  with 
mce  to  our  trade  relations  with  all 
|n  countries.  Geographically  we 
i'iSS,  with  regard  to  Japan,  advan- 
iover  other  nations,  and  the  oppor- 
\  will  inspire  in  us  the  wisdom  to 
|b.he  full  measure  of  that  advantage, 
■ere  is  a  tendency  to  sell  the  result 
'  manufactures  in  foreign  countries 
|ver  rates  than  the  prices  obtained 
ome.  This  has  found  numerous 
plifications.  The  twelve  inch  Oliver 

Id  plow,  which  is  sold  in  America 
at  $11  in  American  gold,  is  sold  in 
:o  at  $7  in  Mexican  silver,  which  in 
arison  with  American  gold  has  87^ 
Sent  discount.  Thus  the  plow  we 
fir  people  for  $11  is  sold  in  Mexico 
out  $4  in  our  currency.  When  the 
r  Sewing  Machine  was  sold  in 
jica  for  from  $100  to  $125,  the 
jmachine’was  being  sold  in  England 
5.  We  have  not  yet  adopted  this 
1  with  reference  to  our  commerce 
[Japan,  but  our  ability  to  do  so  will 
js  an  advantage  over  other  foreign 

Icers  in  that  market.  There  is  a 
margin  of  fictitious  profit  in  Ameri- 
lanufactures  disproportionate  to  the 
ence  between  the  rate  of  wages 
jin  this  country  and  other  countries 
p  can  be  eliminated  without  loss  to 
jiome  producers.  According  to  the 

I 

\ 
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testimony  of  the  Director  of  the  Elgin 
Watch  Factory,  the  most  costly  move¬ 
ment  placed  in  any  watch  costs  the 
manufacturer  but  $7. 50,  while  the  most 
valuable  case  costs  less  than  $30.  Thus 
watches  sold  in  America  for  from  $100 
to  $200  cost  the  manufacturer  but  from 
$25  to  $40. 

We  are  alarmed  at  the  statement  that 
the  Japanese  manufacture  a  fairly  good 
watch  for  fifty  cents,  but  we  are  consoled 
when  we  are  told  that  the  factories  do 
not  keep  pace  with  the  home  want ;  but 
watches  equally  valuable  with  those  of 
Japanese  manufacture  are  sold  in  the 
United  States  to  publishers  at  from  forty 
to  sixty-five  cents  and  are  offered  as 
premiums  for  subscribers.  It  is  within 
the  bounds  of  reasonable  probability  to 
say  that  we  can  sell  bicycles  to  Japan  at 
from  $20  to  $30,  equally  as  good  as 
those  sold  in  America  for  from  $7 5  to 
$100.  Our  protective  policy  enables  us 
to  put  an  artificial  and  fictitious  value 
upon  the  manufactured  articles,  but  at 
the  same  time,  it  enables  us  to  sell  in  the 
cheaper  markets  of  the  world  at  rates 
which  meet  the  competition  offered  by 
the  products  of  other  and  cheaper  coun¬ 
tries,  and  that  we  do  so  is  an  undeniable 
fact. 

It  is  stated  upon  the  authority  of 
Professor  Bernard  Moses  that  Pullman 
fare  in  Mexico  is  $2  per  night,  payable 
in  Mexican  money,  while  in  America 
it  is  $2.50  per  night,  payable  in 
gold.  Practically  Pullman  fare  in 
Mexico  is  a  little  more  than  one  half  the 
charge  made  for  it  in  America.  And  yet 
Pullman  cars  are  manufactured  in 
America,  the  porters  are  paid  in  Ameri¬ 
can  money,  and  the  general  expense  of 
operating  Pullman  cars  is  determined  by 
the  American  standard.  General  rail¬ 
road  fare  in  Mexico  is  approximately  the 
same  payable  in  Mexican  money  as  in 
the  United  States.  These  instances  give 
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emphasis  to  the  tendency  to  place  the 
products  of  our  industry  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  in  successful  competition  with  the 
products  of  those  countries,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  standard  of  values  may  be 
lower.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  work  off  the  surplus  stocks 
at  distant  places.  California  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  with  the  rest  of  the  United  States  is 
the  victim  of  this  tendency.  In  order  to 
conserve  the  rate  to  home  custom,  the 
surplus  products  of  mills  and  factories 
are  sent  to  distant  parts  and  sold  at 
prices  which  constitute  a  large  concession 
to  the  buyer.  Our  California  manu¬ 
facturers  have  to  meet  the  competition 
offered  by  this  tendency  to  their  serious 
detriment. 

The  absence  of  trades-unionism  in 
Japan  has  been  used  as  an  argument 
against  a  more  intimate  commercial  rela¬ 
tion  with  that  nation.  Trades-unionism 
is  simply  a  manifestation  of  the  capacity 
of  any  people  to  act  together.  The  pro¬ 
ductive  and  commercial  power  of  a  people 
resides  as  much  in  their  ability  to  act 
through  large  aggregations  of  capital  as 
in  the  individual  intelligence  of  its  people. 
A  trades-union  is  simply  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  persons  engaged  in  the  same  call¬ 
ing  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  fair 
division  of  the  profits  arising  out  of  the 
joint  effort  of  capital  and  labor.  It  has 
its  counterpart  in  the  cooperative  relation 
of  capital,  as  in  the  formation  of  trusts 
relating  to  the  limitation  of  production 
for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the  price. 
A  trust  is  simply  a  peaceful  form  of  strike 
against  low  prices  to  the  consumer.  All 
these  forms  of  cooperation  are  external 
manifestations  of  an  inherent  capacity  on 
the  part  of  any  people  to  act  together. 
A  trades-union  has  the  same  justification 
for  its  existence  as  combinations  of  capi¬ 
tal  ;  boards  of  under-writers ;  pooling 
between  railroads  to  conserve  high  rates; 
trusts  for  the  monopolization  of  any 
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article  of  commerce  ;  and  they  all  pnj 
from  the  capacity  of  a  people  to  ;njj 
cooperative  effort  a  productive  1<j 
They  are  the  varied  forms  of 
cooperative  instinct.  They  are  at;e 
tions  of  a  high  productive  capacity,  ;i, 
as  we  have  seen,  every  important  f 
in  the  productive  capacity  of  any  pe1 
resides  in  their  ability  to  cooperate 
conduct  enterprises  upon  a  large  j><( 
magnitude  being  an  element  of  ecot 
in  production.  They  are  strongest 
races  having  the  highest  genius  fo  1 
ernment. 

Strikes  have  been  condemnelj 
thoughtful  people,  but  there  is  a  j 
sense  in  which  all  cooperative  effort' 
strike,  and  especially  is  this  true  (f 
policy  of  protection.  A  measure  of 
protection  is  one  form  of  strike  on 
part  of  a  nation  against  the  produ’J 
of  other  nations  and  in  favor  of 
domestic  prices.  But  it  is  not  true 
the  Japanese  are  devoid  of  this  caj)| 
for  combination.  Trades-unions  fir 
purpose  of  controlling  the  wages  alt 
working  time  of  their  members  eii: 
Japan.  The  principal  of  these  rekt 
the  Guides’  Association  in  Yokok 
Beyond  this,  within  a  recent  period 
strikes  have  occurred  in  Japan., 
account  of  these  is  to  be  found  n 
Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  )L 
heretofore  quoted.  One  occurred  ?r 
a  railway  construction  gang,  who,  ija 
been  hired  to  work  six  days  in  the  p 
were  required  to  work  seven  daysh 
out  additional  compensation.  Acc|i 
to  Mr.  William  Eleroy  Curtis,  wher| 
protests  were  unheeded,  they  laid;c 
their  tools  and  appealed  to  the  pole* 
thorities  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
which  makes  six  days  a  week’s 
This  law  was  passed  to  prevent  ccrj 
tions  or  private  individuals  from  cor 
ling  men  to  work  more  than  six  d|r 
a  week  without  extra  compensation 
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fiday  was  fixed  upon  as  a  day  of  rest, 
Stout  of  any  religious  scruples,  but  pos- 
[}/  out  of  respect  to  foreign  notions  and 
[jams.  This  strike  was  successful  and 

Sailroad  constructors  were  forced  to 
to  the  demands  of  labor, 
e  second  strike  occurred  in  Tokio  in 
Limmer  of  1895,  only  one  year  ago. 
ty  of  bricklayers  engaged  in  build- 
factory  near  Tokio  had  their  hours 
ded  from  twelve  to  thirteen  hours 
lse  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
lagement  to  complete  the  job.  The 
If  did  not  decline,  but  they  asked  a 
rsponding  increase  of  wages.  The 
'•actor  refused,  and  they  accordingly 
-  work.  Then  followed  all  the  symp- 
|  of  a  sympathetic  strike.  The  greater 
I;  of  the  brick-layers  in  the  city  of 
lio,  a  city  of  one  million  inhabitants, 
jned  to  join ;  but  more  than  one 
sand  men  engaged  upon  the  city 
rr  works  and  railway  freight  houses, 
<Dther  large  structures,  quit  work  and 
lot  return  until  the  difficulty  was  ad- 
;d.  The  contractor  conceded  the 
inds  of  his  labor  and  went  back  to 
ve  hours’  work  for  twelve  hours’ 
Here  is  a  distinctly  defined  symp- 
t that  the  Japanese  laborer  will  de- 
id  higher  wages  as  the  intelligent  per¬ 
son  of  the  value  of  his  labor  rises, 
f.  Irving  M.  Scott,  of  San  Francisco, 
i-thority  for  the  statement  that  while 
|)r  twelve  years  ago  twelve  cents  per 
[was  the  common  rate  for  the  service 
[irikisha  men,  the  rate  at  the  present 
1  is  fifteen  cents  per  hour,  and  this 
jdule  of  rate  is  established  by  ordi- 
;es  of  the  city,  and  is  now  being 
ged  in  every  instance, 
ppealing  to  Mr.  Scott’s  wide  obser- 
j)n  of  the  industrial  revolution  in 
ress  in  Japan  and  its  influence  upon 
common  life  of  that  country,  1  have 
ived  the  following  over  his  own  sig- 
ire,  which  is  here  introduced  in  his 


own  words.  Referring  to  the  question 
as  the  increased  productive  capacity  of 
the  Japanese  people  would  increase  the 
expensiveness  of  their  habits,  enlarge 
their  patrimony  of  life,  and  augment 
their  consumptive  capacity,  Mr.  Scott 
says : — 

The  famous  watering  places  of  Japan,  and  all 
other  places  of  note,  now  have  tram  cars  run  by 
horses  from  the  main  railway  lines  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  which  people  ride  in  in  place  of 
walking,  which  they  formerly  did.  Some  of  these 
tram  lines  are  twenty  miles  long,  and  along  the 
road  are  stations  where  the  cars  pass  each  other, 
there  being  a  single  track  with  switches  at  inter¬ 
vals.  At  these  stations  there  are  regular  water¬ 
ing  places  for  the  horses,  as  well  as  for  the  trav¬ 
elers.  You  will  find  in  all  of  these  places  bottled 
waters,  lemonades,  and  ices,  graded  to  suit  the 
wants  of  the  traveler,  in  addition  to  the  teas 
which  they  formerly  had  exclusively.  The  tea 
house  at  Myabasha  was  lighted  with  electric 
lights,  and  every  department  along  the  line  of 
travel  indicated  an  elaborateness  which  did  not 
exist  fifteen  years  ago  at  the  time  of  my  first 
visit. 

On  the  subject  regarding  trade  unions: — 
Japan  is  entirely  controlled  by  guilds,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  Japan  that  is  not  controlled  by  the 
moral  influence  of  the  guild,  which  is  the  same 
as  the  trade  union.  For  instance  — the  silk 
raisers  have  a  guild,  and  if  they  contract  to  de¬ 
liver  so  many  bales  of  silk  of  a  certain  kind  at  a 
certain  price,  and  at  a  certain  time  and  place, 
and  the  market  prices  advance,  they  decline  to 
deliver  same  if  they  see  fit.  The  buyer  has  his 
recourse  to  the  court,  and  he  obtains  judgment 
and  forces  delivery  in  accordance  with  the  con¬ 
tract.  The  results  are,  that  that  man  and  that 
house  cannot  purchase  a  single  bale  of  silk  from 
any  silk  raiser  in  Japan  and  they  virtually  boy¬ 
cott  them  out  of  existence.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  buyer  of  the  silk  rejects  a  lot  of  it  because  it 
is  not  up  to  the  standard  of  sample  or  for  any 
other  reason,  and  the  silk  sellers  are  not  satisfied 
with  this  decision,  he  cannot  buy  any  silk  from 
them  at  all.  So  that  the  purchaser  and  seller  of 
silk  in  Japan  are  controlled  by  the  laws  of  the 
guild,  which,  in  their  far-reaching  effect,  are 
above  and  beyond  the  civil  law. 

Again,  there  is  a  common  usage  among  land¬ 
holders  and  their  tenants.  It  has  come  to  be  a 
universal  rule  that  under  certain  conditions  of 
misfortune  to  the  tenant,  in  the  way  of  a  failure 
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of  crops  from  any  cause,  or  any  very  disastrous 
loss  in  his  family  through  epidemic  or  other 
causes,  should  the  landlord  insist  upon  collecting 
the  rents  agreed  upon,  all  the  tenants  in  that 
district  unite  together,  take  bamboo  poles  twenty 
feet  long,  sharpen  the  ends  of  them,  and  surround 
Mr.  Landlord,  and  he  either  agrees  to  their  terms 
or  he  ceases  to  exist.  The  moral  effect  of  this  is, 
that  this  unwritten  law  is  carefully  observed  by 
most  of  the  landlords,  and  is  never  opposed  un¬ 
less  the  landlord  himself  is  in  some  safe  place, 
and  I  believe  that  it  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be 
successfully  combated,  that  all  manners  and 
doings  are  regulated  by  these  time-honored  cus¬ 
toms  in  the  shape  of  the  guilds.  The  moral  ef¬ 
fect  of  which  is  far  reaching. 

There  was  a  strike  of  the  servants  of  the  club 
at  Yokohama  while  I  was  there  this  time,  all 
governed  by  the  law  of  mutual  adhesion. 

The  next  subject  that  demands  atten¬ 
tion  is  the  answer  to  the  question,  Is 
Japanese  labor  cheap  ?  We  are  easily 
misled  by  the  relative  rates  of  wages  in 
any  country  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
low  quotation  of  wages  necessarily  im¬ 
plies  cheap  labor.  This  is  not  true. 
Labor  is  cheap  or  dear  in  proportion,  not 
to  the  nominal  rate  paid,  but  to  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  that  rate  to  the  productive  capa¬ 
city  or  the  result  of  the  labor  purchased 
with  the  money.  England  has  a  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  in  her  machinery  of 
400,000,000  of  men.  Here  is  an  imper¬ 
sonal  factor  which  receives  no  wages. 
The  wages  of  labor  have  increased  with 
the  introduction  of  labor-aiding  machin¬ 
ery  because  it  has  augmented  its  pro¬ 
ductive  power.  The  manufacture  of 
bicycles  in  Japan  has  been  used  as  an 
illustration  of  the  danger  of  Japanese 
competition  with  American  industry.  An 
interview  taken  for  use  in  this  paper 
with  Mr.  F.  W.  Hopps,  who  was  a  visitor 
in  this  city  within  the  recent  past,  and 
who  is  at  the  head  of  an  old  estab¬ 
lished  importing  house  in  Yokohama,  will 
be  illustrative.  He  was  asked  to  explain 
just  what  the  Japanese  are  doing  in  the 
manufacture  of  bicycles,  the  style  of 
bicycles  they  are  building,  the  quality  of 
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the  machines,  and  what  they  sell  f)| 
Japan.  The  gentleman  had  represer, 
several  makes  of  American  and  Eng| 
bicycles  in  Japan  for  the  past  three  yd 
and  furnishes  the  following  authd 
statement : — 

At  Kanagowa,  some  four  miles  outsi  1< 
Yokohama,  is  a  factory  which  turns  out  V 
sixty  wheels  in  a  year.  These  are  an  inter  s' 
combination  of  the  Victor,  Rambler,  Coin; 
and  Cleveland  bicycles  of  very  obsolete  c« 
They  usually  have  the  old  style  of  Dun: 4. 
rag  tires  which  they  cannot  or  will  not  gua  a, 
to  run  over  five  miles  safely.  I  have  n! 
known  for  myself  a  wheel  to  last  over  five  ir.  y 
without  some  damage  being  done  to  it  that! 
ders  it  useless  for  all  time.  It  is  impossibl 
find  Japanese  who  are  familiar  with  the  iaj 
facture  of  steel  and  the  working  of  same,  ah(j 
frames  after  running  a  few  months  collapse] 
other  words,  the  construction  of  the  same  j 
the  very  crudest  kind.  Their  machines  reja1 
one  hundred  and  ten  Mexican  dollars  or  a 
$60,  United  States  currency.  These  a*  e 
pneumatic  tired  machines.  The  cushion 
machines  are  eighty  Mexican  dollars.  A 
three  years  ago,  I  was  selling  wheels  for  aj I 
as  280  to  300  Mexican  dollars,  and  found 'it 
buyers  who  preferred  an  American  wheel  Itj 
price  to  the  Japanese  wheel  at  no. 

Being  asked  as  to  the  weight  0: 
average  Japanese  bicycle,  he  stated  f 
their  smallest  machine  weighed  forty  - 
pounds  ;  that  they  do  not  use  ball-01 
ings  unless  they  import  them,  be>a 
they  cannot  manufacture  them;H 
they  do  not  use  steel  tubing  exc^>, 
the  imported  article  ;  that  they  haf'f 
machinery  for  the  construction  of  p 
cles.  He  stated  that  they  are  pad 
the  month  and  that  the  average  via 
amounts  to  from  five  to  twelve  Med 
pollars  per  month.  He  declares! 
however  to  be  unskilled  labor,  and  4* 
to  their  limited  stock  of  machine;) 
very  large  percentage  of  the  labor  i:j 
formed  by  hand.  To  employ  hisN 
words,  he  said  :  —  j 

The  factory  which  I  mention  has  turn  c 
about  sixty  machines  in  a  year,  and  has  i' 
employ  about  twenty  men.  There  is  n  t 
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the  factory  who  understands  a  wheel 
j'.e  wheel  base  to  the  handle  bars.  Ninety- 
r  cent  of  all  the  wheels  sold  in  Japan  are 
,gn  manufacture.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
jys  foreign  made  machines  and  especially 
fan  makes  for  the  use  of  the  police,  the 
and  the  postal  service,  in  preference  to 
;/  their  own  manufacture,  and  I  have  been 
The  Sergeant  of  Police  at  Yokohama  that 
iterican  made  bicycle  is  the  only  one  which 
pen  satisfaction,  as  they  are  continually 
|ut  to  long  and  hard  use. 

|nty  workmen  at  from  five  to 
|  dollars  per  month  produce  sixty 
pes  in  a  year,  or  three  machines  to 
pan.  Make  the  average  of  wages 
I7.50  per  month,  and  the  yearly 
|nt  for  labor  in  the  construction  of 
j  sixty  machines  would  be  $32  to 
jnachine.  In  this  instance  it  will 
Bn  that  the  cost  of  labor  entering 
Jje  manufacture  of  a  bicycle  in  Japan 
Iter  than  in  America  and  is  there- 
jpt  cheap. 

I  principle  applies  to  the  compet- 
lelation  between  the  agricultural 
|:ts  of  our  county  and  Japan.  This 
jest  be  presented  by  quoting  from 
lilletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
lows  :  — 

Ji  is  one  vast  garden,  and  as  you  look 
je  fields  you  can  imagine  that  they  are 
I'  with  toy  farms  where  children  are  play- 
|h  the  laws  of  nature  and  raising  samples 
I'ent  kinds  of  vegetables  and  grain.  Ev- 
Jg  is  on  a  diminutive  scale,  and  the  work 
me.  and  accurate  as  that  applied  to  a 
he  vase  What  would  an  Illinois  or  an 
i  armer  think  of  planting  his  corn,  wheat, 

!  ad  barley,  in  bunches,  and  then  when  it  is 
|  r  four  inches  high,  transplanting  every 
I  f  it  in  rows  about  as  far  apart  as  you  can 
I  your  fingers.  A  Japanese  farmer  weeds 
sat  fields  just  as  a  Connecticut  farmer 
pis  onion  bed,  and  cultivates  his  potatoes 
iley  with  as  much  care  as  a  Long  Island 
|  bestows  upon  his  asparagus  or  mush- 
jjfor  his  flowers. 

U  grain  is  ripe  it  is  cut  with  a  sickle  close 
■! ground.  The  bottom  ends  are  carefully 
|ether  with  a  wisp  of  straw ;  the  bunch  is 
>Lided,  and  hung  over  a  bamboo  pole  or  a 


rope,  like  Monday’s  washing,  to  dry,  sometimes 
in  the  field,  and  sometimes  in  the  back  yard,  and 
even  in  the  street  in  front  of  the  house.  When 
it  is  thoroughly  cured,  the  heads  of  grain  are  cut 
off  with  a  knife,  and  the  straws  are  carefully 
bound  up  and  laid  away  in  bundles.  The  heads 
are  then  spread  out  on  a  piece  of  straw  matting 
and  beaten  with  a  curious  old-fashioned  flail. 
Another  method  of  thrashing  is  to  take  handfuls 
of  straw  and  pull  them  through  a  mesh  of  iron 
needles.  After  the  thrashing  is  done  the  grain 
is  taken  up  in  a  sort  of  scoop  basket  made  of 
bamboo,  and  shaken  by  one  woman  who  holds 
it  as  high  as  her  head,  while  another  stands  by 
with  a  large  fan  which  she  waves  rapidly  through 
the  air  and  blows  the  lighter  chaff  away  from 
the  heavier  grains  as  they  are  falling.  The  rich 
farmers  have  separators  built  upon  a  primitive 
plan  and  turned  with  a  crank.  People  often 
winnow  grain  by  pouring  it  from  a  scoop  upon  a 
a  pan  three  or  four  feet  wide,  upon  which  it  is 
tossed  gently  up  and  down,  so  as  to  leave  the 
chaff  in  the  air  when  it  falls.  Another  method 
of  thrashing  is  to  beat  the  heads  of  grain  upon  a 
board  or  a  row  of  bamboo  poles. 

However  nominally  cheap  the  labor 
employed  in  agricultural  production  in 
Japan,  it  becomes  dear  when  judged  by 
the  standard  of  its  productiveness.  An 
estimate  made  by  five  of  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  and  intelligent  wheat  farmers  in 
California  recently  as  to  the  productive¬ 
ness  of  a  single  farm  laborer  with  the 
use  of  existing  machinery  as  against  the 
productive  capacity  of  a  single  laborer 
when  wheat  was  cut  with  a  sickle  and 
thrashed  with  a  flail,  resulted  in  a  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  that  with  the  gang 
plow  and  combined  harvester  the  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  of  a  single  laborer  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  seventy-five  times  greater 
than  by  the  primitive  methods.  It  is 
easy  to  derive  the  conclusion  from  the 
picture  herein  presented  of  the  methods 
of  agriculture  in  Japan  that  a  single  farm 
laborer  in  California  will  produce  more 
wheat  by  the  aid  of  machinery  than  one 
hundred  farm  laborers  would  in  Japan. 
Farm  labor  in  California  is  therefore 
cheaper  by  what  might  be  termed  an  in¬ 
finite  degree  without  exaggeration. 
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The  consideration,  however,  will  be 
presented  that  with  the  introduction  of 
machinery  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
labor  of  Japan  to  the  operation  of  machin¬ 
ery,  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  production  of 
any  article  will  be  greatly  diminished. 
It  is  a  fact  within  the  observation  of  all 
who  have  directed  mechanical  employ¬ 
ments  that  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence 
and  skill  is  required  to  operate  machinery 
than  to  produce  manufactured  forms  by 
hand.  The  accomplishment  of  any  re¬ 
sult  by  a  machine  is  analogous  to  the 
accomplishment  of  results  by  direction  of 
the  labor  of  others.  The  direction  there¬ 
fore  of  machinery  requires  a  higher  grade 
of  intelligence  and  efficiency  than  the 
performance  of  mere  manual  labor  or 
handwork.  Whoever  has  sufficient  in¬ 
telligence  efficiently  to  operate  compli¬ 
cated  machinery  will  soon  learn  the  true 
value  of  the  labor  they  perform  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Even  the  Japa¬ 
nese  may  be  credited  with  sufficient  in¬ 
telligence  to  desire  the  highest  rate  ob¬ 
tainable  for  their  labor.  They  have  al¬ 
ready  manifested  this  intelligence  in  a 
very  marked  degree  as  the  instances  of 
strikes  herein  referred  to  arrtply  illustrate. 
If  the  commercial  attributes  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  mind  are  so  low  as  not  to  perceive 
this  most  primitive  instinct,  then  Japan 
will  not  be  formidable  on  any  field  of  in¬ 
dustrial  or  commercial  activity. 

Japan  seeks  a  place  in  the  common¬ 
wealth  of  nations  at  a  time  when  human 
labor  as  an  element  of  cost  in  industrial 
production  is  smaller  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  labor,  and  is  a  constantly 
diminishing  factor.  Hereafter  the  pos¬ 
session  of  merely  cheap  manual  labor  will 
cut  but  a  small  figure  in  the  competition 
of  cheap  productiveness.  Facility  and 
cheapness  of  transportation,  the  exist¬ 
ence  and  accessibility  of  material  re¬ 
sources,  the  availability  of  cheap  power, 
the  facility  for  organizing  capital  into 


large  aggregations,  the  invention  aif 
plication  of  labor  aiding  machiner  r- 
intelligent  direction  of  mechanical  :c; 
toward  economic  results,  are  herealt 
be  the  great  leading  factors  in  chea 
ing  production.  < 

The  inconsistency  of  the  alarmi  j 
lating  to  the  danger  of  Japanese  oi 
tition  is  apparent  everywhere,  h 
first  place,  they  attribute  to  the  Japa 
the  highest  industrial  and  comnd 
qualifications,  and  yet  deny  to  then 
commonest  commercial  instinct.  L' 
is  nominally  cheap  in  Japan,  though 
actually  so,  as  already  amply  shownl 
cause  of  its  limited  consumption  U 
Japanese  themselves.  The  resideh 
the  average  condition  in  Japan  dob| 
require  one  twentieth  of  the  cost  U 
labor  to  construct  it  that  a  resident 
the  same  plane  of  life  in  Eure p] 
America  does.  There  are  single  busj 
blocks  in  this  city  which  have  rem 
more  days  labor  to  construct  them 
would  be  required  to  construct  home 
a  village  of  twenty  thousand  peep 
Japan. 

The  household  belongings  of  thep 
age  Japanese  family  may  be  carrieli 
place  to  place  as  hand  luggage  ;  atjc 
average  residence  of  a  Japanese 
would  not  require  the  labor  of  three; 
for  more  than  ten  days  in  constri.c 
The  average  home  of  the  common  {>< 
in  this  country  including  its  caf 
pictures,  books,  musical  instruments 
furniture,  would  build  and  furnis|n 
homes  in  Japan.  The  United  p 
Commissioner’s  Bulletin,  already  qj 
declares  that  of  the  forty  millions  dr 
pie  in  Japan,  not  ten  thousand  usfJ 
wear  of  modern  manufacture.  Thh 
straw-matting  and  very  simple  vjq 
sandals  of  home  make. 

A.  H.  Butler,  of  Osaka,  Japan, j« 
cent  arrival  here,  was  interviewed  jr 
subject  of  the  manufacture  of  watch. 
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ountry.  He  stated  that  while  the 
jese  were  manufacturing  a  watch 
,ould  be  sold  for  fifty  cents  in  Amer- 
money,  they  could  not  supply  the 
demand  ;  that  they  were  not  at  all 
to  export  watches  for  use  elsewhere 
se  the  home  demand  greatly  ex- 
jjj  the  supply  of  the  factory.  Here 
Jew  want  in  the  Japanese  life.  As 
is  the  Japanese  become  manufact- 
tiof  watches,  they  become  wearers 
m,  and  the  output  of  their  factories 
,iot  meet  the  demand, 
ere  are  three  thousand  miles  of  rail- 
in  the  Japanese  Empire.  They 
[Constructed  at  a  cost  of  $75,000,000, 
5,000  per  mile.  This  is  within  four 
and  dollars  per  mile  of  the  average 
)f  constructing  and  equipping  the 
ads  of  the  United  States,  many  of 
J  are  constructed  over  mountainous 
j:ts,  while  those  of  Japan  up  to  this 
jiave  been  laid  upon  perfectly  level 
)ry.-  The  rates  of  transportation  by 


rail  both  for  freight  and  passage  in  Japan 
are  about  the  same  as  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  the  testimony  of  those 
who  have  visited  the  country  that  they 
are  very  liberally  patronized,  and  are 
profitable  dividend-paying  railroad  prop¬ 
erties.  Here  is  a  new  want  introduced 
into  the  life  of  Japan.  The  existence  of 
railroads  in  any  country,  as  has  been  ob¬ 
served  concerning  the  industrial  devel¬ 
opment  of  Mexico,  extends  metropolitan 
wants  and  tastes  throughout  the  country. 
Urban  life  is  always  on  a  higher  plane 
than  rural  existence,  but  railroads  have 
a  tendency  to  equalize  these  things. 
This  tendency  is  already  observable  in 
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Japan.  The  desire  for  travel  and  the 
habit  which  the  opportunity  beget  is  an 
additional  expense  to  Japanese  life,  and 
to  be  gratified  must  be  reflected  in  the 
earnings  of  the  people. 

But  thirty-seven  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  Japan 
to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  In  that 
period,  however,  it  may  be  admitted  that 
industrial  revolution  has  made  decided 
progress.  But  every  ascertained  fact 
discloses  an  expansion  of  want  more  than 
commensurate  with  the  productive  force 
of  that  people.  Upon  taking  her  place  as 
a  recognized  member  of  the  family  of 
nations,  the  first  and  most  conspicuous 
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act  of  her  history  was  to  wage  an  aggres¬ 
sive  war.  The  war  with  China  recently 
closed  was  on  lines  closely  imitating  the 
most  aggressive  nation  of  modern  times. 
Japan  organized  a  navy  by  purchasing 
modern  ships  of  war,  and  organized  an 
army  equipped  with  the  most  modern 
inventions  of  arms  of  precision.  She. in¬ 
vaded  a  nation  ten  times  her  own  strength 
numerically,  and  practically  destroyed 
the  navy  of  that  nation,  and  all  for  the 
maintenancy  of  a  suzerainty  over  a  ter¬ 
ritory  on  the  main  land,  the  maintenance 
of  which  had  no  logical  relevancy  to  her 
own  national  greatness  or  power.  The 
enormous  cost  of  this  war  will  be  a 
charge  upon  labor,  while  the  maintenance 
of  a  military  establishment  to  support  the 
pretensions  of  a  first  class  power  will  be 
an  additional  tax  upon  her  productive 
energy.  War  is  the  most  rapacious  con¬ 
sumer  of  the  energies  of  a  people,  leav¬ 
ing  but  little  surplus  to  be  expended  in 
competition  with  the  peaceful  industries 
of  other  nations.  We  are  told  that  Japan 
is  consumed  with  an  ambition  to  be  the 
Great  Britain  of  the  Orient.  If  she  pur¬ 
sues  this  ambition  after  the  methods  of 
Christian  nations,  the  energies  of  her 
people  will  find  ample  employment  and 
expenditure  in  other  directions  than  in 
that  of  competing  manufactures.  Ambi¬ 
tion  for  national  supremacy  is  costly,  and 
this  cost  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  earnings 
of  the  Japanese  people. 

Thus  step  by  step  as  the  wants  of  civ¬ 
ilization  are  multiplied  in  the  lives  of  the 
Japanese,  the  use  of  labor  is  increased 
and  its  cost  necessarily  rises.  The  $75,- 
000,000  invested  in  railroads  in  Japan 
will  find  profitable  employment.  The 
use  of  these  lines  will  constantly  increase 
and  become  an  added  cost  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  life.  Thus  Japan  stands  charged  to¬ 
day  with  the  support  of  three  thousand 
miles  of  railroad,  and  an  increase  in  the 
productiveness  due  to  facilities  of  trans¬ 


portation  will  be  attended  by  an  ma¬ 
in  the  reward  of  labor. 

The  instances  of  increase  of  the 
of  living  by  reason  of  the  industrial 
provement  of  the  country  might  be 
tiplied.  There  are  but  two  million 
in  the  Empire  of  Japan.  The  proo 
with  the  acquirement  of  wealth  th" 
anese  manifest  the  same  desire  for 
embellishments  of  life  which  is  coir 
to  other  races  of  men  is  fully  illus  r 
by  the  sumptuous  manner  of  their  jii 
One  of  these  resides  in  Tokio.  He 
three  splendid  residences  surround1?! 
extensive  grounds,  with  costly  j-u 
lakes,  and  fountains,  kept  stricth 
the  sumptuous  mode  of  life  of  thole 
joying  a  corresponding  degree  of  i/\ 
in  other  countries  of  the  world.  0)i 
these  is  described  as  sixty  acres  01 
valuable  land,  almost  in  the  heart  jtf 
City  of  Tokio,  as  sumptuously :  ( 
mented  and  as  costly  in  maintenajn 
any  residence  and  grounds  to  be  fo  il 
any  European  city.  These  men  aib 
anese.  What  they  are  doing  in  $  1 
way  is  completely  illustrative  of] ' 
their  fellow-countrymen  will  do  ed 
proportion  to  his  ability. 

Statistics  of  the  commercial  nil; 
between  the  Western  nations  and;! 
admonish  us  that  with  or  without  cu 
Japanese  civilization  is  a  coming 
tainty,  and  it  remains  for  us  to  det<jr 
whether  we  are  to  enjoy  comr|e 
relations  with  a  people  whose  pure jw 
power  is  continually  rising,  or  wju 
we  will  reject  that  opportunity  tin 
fear  of  competition. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  generaliia 
are  sometimes  dangerous  and  misled 
but  the  observation  of  the  inherent 
dencies  of  men  on  their  upward  L 
toward  the  higher  levels  of  ci/ 
existence  seems  to  confirm  in  h 
belief  that  if  Japan  is  to  be  place<j 
plane  of  civilized  efficiency  equalftj 
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<  vve  shall  enjoy  with  her  an  advan- 
)us  trade  relation,  which  will  make 
;ity  of  San  Francisco  the  front  door 
great  commerce  analogous  to  that 
yed  by  the  city  of  New  York  with 
ience  to  commercial  exchange  with 
[avalization  of  Europe, 
mtrasting  Japan  with  America  is  the 
jjarison  of  a  pygmy  with  a  giant, 
in  has  a  territorial  area  of  155,000 
ire  miles,  comprising  thirty  million 
;  of  cultivable  land,  an  amount  equal 
iiat  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  seven 
bn  acres  less  than  the  State  of  Cali-' 
||a.  The  United  States  has  3,400,000 
-re  miles,  of  which  700,000,000  acres 
susceptible  of  the  highest  state  of 
yation.  The  people  of  Japan  as  a 
1  have  manifested  no  commercial 
is,  no  inventive  skill,  and  no  decided 
bfacturing  taste  or  aptitude.  The 
jje  of  the  United  States  belong  to  a 
'I  essentially  commercial  in  all  its 
uutes,  unsurpassed  in  inventive 
is,  and  fertile  in  every  industrial 
‘irce.  Japan  has  forty  million  of 
le,  living  upon  a  very  low  plane  of 
action  and  consumption.  Its  limited 
tory  will  retard  the  growth  of  its 
jlation.  America  has  seventy  million 
tople,  occupying  a  plane  of  civilized 
Icy  equal  to  the  highest  ever  attained 
mankind.  Prophecy  concerning  the 
re  greatness  of  Japan  is  founded 
jly  upon  the  beginnings  expressed 
D  the  present  time  by  the  manifesta- 
of  an  imitative  genius.  America 
passed  every  experimental  stage  of 
zed  attainment.  As  contrasted  with 
idea  the  accumulated  capital  of  Japan 
significant.  Of  the  aggregations  of 
Lai  in  America,  Professor  James 
j;e,  in  his  dispassionate  review  of  the 
rican  Commonwealth,  says  : — 

lay  there  are  more  men  with  a  capital  of 
$250,000  to  $1,000,000  in  America  than  in. 
I'ther  country,  and  fifty  years  hence  it  will 
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probably  contain  as  many  large  fortunes  as  exist 
in  all  Europe  put  together. 

Rising  to  the  plane  of  prophecy  con¬ 
cerning  the  future  of  our  country, 
Professor  Bryce  says: — 

And  the  masses  in  America  seem  likely  to  con¬ 
stitute  one  half  of  the  civilized  world.  There 
are  those  now  living  who  may  see  before  they 
die  2^0,000,000  of  men  dwelling  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  obeying  the  same  govern¬ 
ment,  speaking  the  same  language,  and  reading 
the  same  books.  A  civilized  society  like  this  is 
so  much  vaster  than  any  which  history  knows 
of  that  we  can  scarcely  figure  to  ourselves  what 
its  character  will  be  or  how  the  sense  of  its 
immensity  will  tell  on  those  who  address  it. 

If  the  rise  of  a  state  of  civilization  in 
Japan  is  indeed  a  menace  to  our  future, 
then  the  subsidence  of  civilization  in 
Europe  would  promote  our  prosperity. 
England  is  our  most  formidable  competitor 
and  yet  England  is  our  most  profitable 
customer.  Forty-seven  per  cent  of  all 
we  sell  is  sold  to  Great  Britain,  while,  as 
relates  to  some  articles,  notably  cotton 
and  wheat,  we  sell  to  Great  Britain  from 
seventy  to  eighty  per  cent  of  our  entire 
exports.  The  extinguishment  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  Great  Britain  would  at  once 
eliminate  our  most  profitable  customer. 
Our  wealth  is  not  to  be  augmented  by 
the  impoverishment  of  other  peoples, 
but  is  to  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
purchasing  power  of  those  with  whom  we 
sustain  trade  relations.  The  purchasing 
power  of  the  people  of  Japan  will  rise 
with  their  producing  capacity.  It  is  only 
from  wealth  that  wealth  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  since  poverty  has  nothing  to  con¬ 
fer.  All  legitimate  trade  relations  be¬ 
tween  people  must  be  reciprocal.  The 
trade  relation,  which,  sustained  by  two 
nations,  impoverishes  one  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  other  is  at  best  but  a  species 
of  piracy.  If  the  establishment  of  a 
higher  state  of  productiveness  in  Japan, 
with  all  its  attendant  benefits  to  that  peo- 
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pie  and  the  incidental  benefits  to  the  world, 
is  a  menace  to  our  prosperity,  that  result 
will  be  reached  only  through  the  decline 
of  the  industry,  the  intelligence,  and  the 
virtue,  of  our  own  people.  We  are  rich 
today  because  of  the  wealth  of  the  nations 
with  whom  we  sustain  trade  relations. 
The  rise  of  a  new  star  of  empire  in  the 
Orient  should  therefore  be  hailed  as  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era  of  prosperity  for  us. 
If  the  extension  of  civilization  among 
mankind  is  a  menace  to  our  prosperity, 
then  science  should  extinguish  its  lamp 
and  religion  its  torch,  lest  a  cheaper 
method  of  producing  cotton  fabrics  than 
is  known  to  us  may  be  discovered.  The 
rivulets  and  the  rivers  may  entertain 
jealous  apprehension  that  the  ocean  will 
become  the  reservoir  of  all  their  waters 
since  their  currents  empty  into  the  sea. 
They  may  entertain  ignorant  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  evaporative  power  of  the  sun  ; 
but  the  truth  will  remain  that  the  sun 


and  the  ocean  are  the  parents  q 
streams,  the  true  source  of  all  fourt 
So  individual  nations  are  enriched  b 
civilizations  they  confer  upon  otho; 
tions  and  draw  the  sustenance  of 
civilized  life  from  the  universal  civ 
tion  of  mankind. 

Since  the  attributes  of  civilizati  > 
not  diminished  by  their  expansioi 
may  derive  courage  from  a  faith  ti 
the  providence  which  guides  the  oil 
and  upward  march  of  humanity  to 
lifting  of  any  people  will  contribi 
the  exaltation  of  all  nations.  Happy  1 
will  be  the  day  when  the  snowy  sji 
of  Fusiyama  shall  look  down  upor 
highest  level  of  material  well  ben 
intelligence,  of  refinement  and  1 
ness,  ever  attained  by  man. 

William  H.  Mil 

f  1 

[NOTE  BY  EDITOR:  The  thumb  nail  S’:< 
in  this  article  are  from  native  prints ;  tran:  1; 
of  titles  by  the  Japanese  scholar,  Ota  Mayo 
interpreter  to  the  Superior  Court.] 
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H,  BUT  you  ’re  sweet  and  but  you  ’re  neat,”  I  said, 
‘‘Sweet  Susie  with  your  bended  cowslip  head 
All  yellow  red. 

“  Perfect  and  trim,  shining  in  gown  of  green, 

Was  ever  anything  so  dainty  seen  ? 

Never,  I  ween. 

“  Susie,  Susie,  supple  neck  a  turning, 

Graceful  Susie  yellow  hair  a  burning, 

Sunlight  spurning, — 


“  In  among  the  cowslips,  bending,  standing, 
All  your  willowy  waist  with  cowslips  banding, 
Love  commanding! 


“  Little  feet  a  hiding  in  the  grasses, 

Look  ye,  lads  !  (With  envy,  O,  ye  lasses) 
In  the  grasses  !  ” 


: 


) 


H.  Winthrop  Waring. 
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DOROTHY. 

“  In  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father.” 

she  takes  it  so  coolly.  She  never  makes 
any  fuss  over  it,  either  when  he  departs 
or  when  he  returns,  but  accepts  it  all  as 
in  the  day’s  work. 

September  25th.  The  scarlatina  has 
certainly  put  an  extinguisher  on  Dorothy. 
Not  that  it  has  made  her  angelic,  by  any 
means;  she  is  full  of  the  peevishness 
and  caprices  of  weakness,  but  I  have  n’t 
seen  her  in  one  of  her  good  spirit-stirring 
gusts  of  temper  since  I  came  back.  When 
she  is  bad,  she  is  undoubtedly  very  bad. 
The  curious  fiction  of  duality  that  she 
adopted  in  her  infancy  has  served  her 
ever  since,  and  grown  with  her  growth, 
until  we  have  all  accepted  it,  and  are 
prepared  to  deal  with  two  Dotties,— 
Dottie  Dimple  and  Dottie  Tempest.  One 
you  will  adore  as  a  heaven-sent  messen¬ 
ger,  and  the  other  you  must  leave  alone 
to  work  out  her  own  salvation.  Her 


EPTEMBER  18th.  Back  yes¬ 
terday  from  the  seaside. 
Find  poor  Dottie  just  con¬ 
valescing  from  an  attack  of 
scarlatina.  Well,  like  love, 
we  must  all  have  it ;  and 
like  love  also,  better  get  it 
over  early.  It  seems  to  be 
more  dangerous  when  you 
take  it  after  maturity. 
There  is  my  poor  Sarah,  for 
! pie.  She  would  get  married  ;  was 
1  deserted  ;  and  has  several  times 
J/ed  back  the  penitent  prodigal  and 
|ied  him  up,  only  to  have  him  wax 
bn  on  good  feeding,  and  abscond 
.  1  always  hold  her  place  open  for 

'md  she  is  back  now  the  third  time, 
pose  I  must  catalogue  her  among  the 
:ally  constant.  There  are  such  — 
ly  among  the  lower  classes.  But 
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mother  is  appalled  at  her  transports  :  I 
know  it  is  only  a  vehement  young  soul, 
rebelling  against  its  limitations  in  time 
and  space.  Presently,  it  will  discover 
the  abortiveness  of  rebellion  and  submit, 
as  we  all  do  sooner  or  later.  Today  she 
was  attempting  with  unwonted  patience 
to  put  thread  and  needle-eye  en  rapport. 
I  expected  momentarily  to  witness  an  out¬ 
burst,  but  it  did  not  come.  She  finally 
dropped  the  task  with  a  sigh,  and  only 
remarked,  “  My  finders  gets  dizzy  now, 
when  1  try  to  thread  a  needle.” 

It  was  so  unlike  Dorothy  that  a  pang 
of  sudden,  nameless  fear  smote  my  heart. 

October  ist.  Perversity,  thy  name  is 
Fate.  Ethelberta  was  married  in  Janu¬ 
ary  , —  today  red-headed  twins  made  their 
advent.  When  Mrs.  Ostrom  was  told, 
she  exclaimed,  “What!  1  thought  she 
had  the  number  and  sex  and  complexion 
all  prearranged  scientifically  before  the 
wedding  ceremony  !” 

Valeria  does  say  a  good  thing  some¬ 
times.  Of  course  Dottie  has  had  her 
observations  to  make  also. 

“1  suppose,”  she  says,  “when  any¬ 
body  sends  God  word  for  a  baby,  He  just 
takes  a  soul  out  of  His  box,  where  He 
keeps  ’em,  an’  wraps  it  up  in  flesh  an’ 
skin,  but  He  has  n’t  any  sewing  machines 
in  heaven,  to  make  clothes  for  it,  so  He 
just  sends  it  down  naked.  I  wish,”  she 
added,  “  1  knew  where  the  ladder  is  He 
climbs  down  on.  I  ’d  sit  an’  wait  for 
Him  an’  ask  Him  to  send  one  to  our  house. 
I ’ve  asked  my  mamma  an’  the  Doctor 
till  1  ’m  tired.” 

There  is  no  use  trying  to  disguise  it 
from  myself,  I  am  uneasy  about  the  child. 
Her  eyes  are  getting  so  big  and  starry, 
and  her  thoughts  seem  to  run  in  such  an 
uncanny  direction  for  a  six  year  old. 
The  other  day  she  burst  out  with,  “  Oh  ! 
wouldn’t  1  like  to  know  the  secrets  God 
keeps  to  Himself!  How  He  made  the 
worlds,  and  how  He  borned  Hisself !” 


And  having  thus,  with  one  if 


hop,  vaulted  to  the  utmost  boi r, 
human  thought,  she  stood  gazinh 
wide  bright  eyes  and  parted  lip-,, 
expecting  an  answer  out  of  the  inv 
Something  must  be  done  to  fete 
back  to  the  level  of  her  old  time  I 
tantrums  or  she  will  be  sprouting  ! 
before  our  eyes. 

Tuesday  night.  Sarah  received  a 
today  from  Chicago.  Her  recreants 
had  got  so  far  on  his  travels  on  T 
casion,  before  he  became  broke  ard 
tent  —  synonomous  terms.  The  i 
was  not  from  him  but  from  the  ( d 
Captain  of  the  Salvation  Army,  s 
forth  that  our  dear,  erring  brotte 
found  Jesus,  and  was  truly  penit'i 
resolved  to  lead  a  new  life  ;  and  6ii 
ing  the  injured  wife  to  extend  forgj  j 
and  a  helping  hand  once  again.  ■ 
read  me  the  letter,  and  asked  my  a 
but  1  declined  to  offer  it ;  but  off] 
I  must  be  looking  out  for  a  nevn 
No  one  suits  me  like  Sarah.  I  ml 
horrid  man  would  n’t  turn  up  wi't 
unfailing  periodicity. 

Ethelberta  is  furiously  disgusted 
the  red-headed  twins,  as  well  as  ;\ 
desired  promptitude  of  their  arrii] 
Reuben  is  ecstatic.  I  offered  to  tjj 
least  hideous  one  off  his  hands,  a 
scoffed  at  me.  Nothing  but  theU; 
a  suitable  fence  prevents  himfrong 
on  top  of  it  and  crowing  at  the  i); 
by.  Now  when  1  snub  him,  he  vfi 


me  “Grand-Aunt!”  To  think! 


To  think  of  it ! 

Sunday  —  and  a  rainy  Sunday! 
so  difficult  to  keep  from  boring  oriii 
death  on  a  day  like  this.  Drip, 
drip,  on  the  dead  leaves.  1  see  Ejc 
with  her  face  pressed  against  thy 
looking  out  wistfully.  I  am  goingjf 
Martin  over  after  her  with  an  uril 
Only  yesterday  her  mother  was  f|l 
ing  herself  on  the  child’s  great  gep 
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n  getting  over  the  scarlatina  so  well, 
lone  of  the  dreaded  aftermaths.  I 
join  but  half-heartedly  in  her  self- 
ation,  for  I  do  not  believe  all  is  well 
Dottie.  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
e  her  to  the  doctor,  without  saying 
ing  to  her  mother.  It  afflicts  me 
brebodings  to  see  that  tricksy  elf, 
ised  to  confess  frankly  of  herself, 

■  middlin’  good  sometimes  and  bad 
•  time,”  becoming  so  demure.  She 
tlay  about  with  all  her  old  enthu- 
;for  ten  minutes  or  so,  and  then  sit 
land  lean  her  curly  pate  upon  her 
iand.  If  you  ask  her  what  is  the 
she  replies,  “  Nothing.  I  just 
!  enough,  that ’s  all.” 

>ked  Sarah  this  morning  what  an- 
:ihe  had  made  to  the  Captain’s  letter, 
ell,”  she  said,  with  her  charac- 
r:  drawl,  “  I  ’ll  tell  you,  Mrs.  Isham, 
pout  made  up  my  mind  to  let  her 
Ls  have  him.  ’S  long  as  they  ’ve 
[him,  they ’d  better  keep  him.” 
hat  is  settled,  thank  goodness, 
ober  15th.  To  have  something  to 
have  taken  up  my  music  again 
under  Hegardt.  Hegardt  is  a  man 
is  about  many  things  beside  music, 
tien  he  is  not  pressed  for  time,  the 
pmetimes  runs  over  a  bit,  while  he 
ses;  and  I  freely  confess  that  when 
lit  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  listen  to  him 
pe  holds  up  one  or  another  time- 
id  fiction  under  the  cold  search- 
f  his  intellect.  It  seems  to  me  an 
•y  innocent  and  unexceptional  plea- 
Dut  Valeria  Ostrom  has  managed 
ht  it  for  me  with  an  inuendo.  How 
se  the  sex!  She  and  Mrs.  Bloom 
falling  yesterday  when  he  came, 
was  the  way  she  said:  “Oh! 
jts  your  music  teacher.  We  will 
;jr  leave.” 

that,  and  no  more,  with  her  inno- 
urr.  Commend  me  to  the  woman 
sists  on  being  your  intimate  friend, 
xxvii— 45. 


for  saying  things  to  you  that  to  seem  to 
notice  would  be  to  “confess  judgment,” 
as  the  lawyers  say. 

Hegardt  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  ran 
his  fingers  up  and  down  the  keyboard, 
while  I  was  looking  out  my  music.  Mean¬ 
while,  I  saw  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye 
that  he  was  watching  me  with  his  un¬ 
compromising  fixed  stare. 

“  What  is  it,  then?”  he  asked.  “What 
were  they  saying  to  you?” 

Woman-like,  I  answered  one  question 
with  another.  “Who?  What?” 

“  Ach  !”  he  said,  laughing,  “  Do  you 
think  I  can  not  tell?  Why  do  you  let 
those  women  annoy  you?  Why  do  you 
not  make  yourself  free  from  them?” 

“  How,  then?”  1  cried  impulsively. 
“  I  free  !  Any  woman  free  !  Oh,  no  !” 

“  Why  not  a  woman  as  well  as  a  man?” 

‘‘  And  are  you,  then,  free?”  I  asked 
with  curiosity. 

“  Absolutely,”  he  replied.  “  What¬ 
ever  pleases  me,  that  I  do,  and  you  see  the 
world  accepts  me.  It  accepts  any  one  who 
simply  acts  and  does  not  debate  the  ques¬ 
tion.  If  you  allow  yourself  to  argue  with 
the  world,  you  are  lost.  Its  manifold 
tongues  will  overwhelm  you,  but  it  is 
complaisant  always  to  accomplished 
facts.” 

“A  brilliantly  true  generalization,  no 
doubt,”  I  retorted,  “  but  it  does  not  help 
me,  individually,  to  freedom.” 

“  Ach,  well,  the  way  of  that  you  must 
find  out  for  yourself.”  And  he  made  way 
for  me  on  the  piano  stool.  “  Mr.  Isham 
is  a  very  big  man,  and  it  would  not  be 
pleasing  to  me  to  come  into  collision  with 
him.” 

It  is  very  well  for  Hegardt  to  talk  about 
making  oneself  free,  but  unless  you  have 
the  armor  of  the  rhinoceros  how  will  you 
be  free  from  the  gnats  and  mosquitoes 
that  infest  daily  life  ?  One  must  have  a 
very  detached  soul  indeed,  not  to  feel 
their  stings. 
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Wednesday  night.  I  took  Dottie  to  the 
doctor  today.  Though  I  was  uneasy 
about  her,  1  was  not  prepared  for  such  a 
dreadful  sentence  as  he  pronounced.  Or¬ 
ganic  heart  trouble,  presumably  there 
always,  but  fatally  aggravated  by  the 
scarlatina  ;  and  some  day,  sooner  or  later, 
probably  sooner,  the  little  life  will  go  out 
with  more  or  less  suddenness. 

“  Great  care,  no  undue  exertion  or  ex¬ 
citement,”  and  so  on,  and  on,  the  way  they 
talk.  And  it  must  be  just  Dorothy  and 
no  other,  when  there  are  hordes  and 
hordes  of  them  that  nobody  would  miss, 
and  are  better  out  of  the  world  than  in, 
for  the  world’s  sake  and  their  own. 

November  4th.  Everybody  is  failing 
in  business,  and  no  one  can  tell  whose 
turn  will  be  next.  I  know  Harry  is 
troubled  about  his  affairs,  and  I  wish  l 
could  be  of  some  use  to  him  ;  but,  per¬ 
sonally,  it  does  not  touch  me  as  nearly 
as  it  would  have  done  a  short  time  ago, 
for  I  keep  saying  to  myself,  “  What  is 
the  use  of  money  if  it  is  powerless  to 
save  one  little  precious  life, — just  one  ?” 
It  is  strange  how  the  realization  of  that 
certitude  has  changed  the  color  of  the 
earth  and  sky,  and  taken  the  melody  out 
of  music,  and  the  savor  out  of  food,  for 
the  people  concerned  with  it.  But 
stranger  still  is  the  fact  that  life  goes  on 
just  the  same  under  the  suspended  sword 
edge,  and  some  way  or  other  you  accom¬ 
modate  yourself  to  its  being  there,  and 
eat  and  drink  and  clothe  yourself,  and  sit 
and  stand,  and  read  and  work,  aye,  even 
smile  sometimes. 

December  12th.  Sarah  went  with  a 
message  to  Ethelberta’s  this  morning. 

f,How  did  you  find  Mrs.  Harper?”  I 
inquired  when  she  returned. 

“  I  found  her  ’n  ’  that  nurse  girl  of  her  ’n 
bathing  and  dressing  the  babies,”  said 
Sarah.  “Such  a  time  as  they  du  have 
with  them  new  improved  button-up-in- 
front  clothes,  trying  to  get  them  on  with- 


1 
I 

out  breaking  the  twins’  arms  off,  t'vj 
’em  backward  into  the  sleeves.”  3 
sniffed.  “Mis’  Harper  had  a  the r; 
eter  in  the  water,  an’  one  of  the  t 
yelled  murder  when  they  put  it  in.  ! 
girl  said  the  water  was  too  cold  to  sj 
but  Mis’  Harper  said  that  was  the  p 
temperature,  an'  the  baby  must  gtt 
to  it.  She  believed  in  beginning  disc 
in  the  cradle.  But  the  thing  straigp 
out  and  held  its  breath  till  it  wa: 
in  the  face,  an’  she  was  frightened 
to  death,  an’  screamed  out,  ‘  Oh!  9 
what’s  the  matter  with  it?  Rj, 
some  more  hot  water,  quick  !’  Tjj 
it  up  an’  spatted  it,  an’  it  caug! 
breath  quick  enough,  an’  the;ij 
Harper  said  ‘  You  cruel  thing  !’  TV 
left  she  had  a  whole  new  bolt  of  bliej 
ribbon,  an’  was  deckin’  ’em  out  m 
an’  loops  all  over  ’em,  an’  say  in’,  ‘ 
they  sweet,  Sarah?  The  little  jj 
Such  lovely  golden  hair  an’  suchc 
little  noses  !’  /  never  would  hit1 

lieved  Miss  Ethelberta  would  have 

j-Ij 

so  silly  over  such  a  couple  of  red-M 
putty -faced  little  things,”  and  ^ 
sniffed  again.  “Not  but  what  tjl 
well  enough,  for  babies,”  she  adde  d 
an  evident  desire  to  do  them  justi| 
Dottie,  who  has  been  taken  to  sf^ 
two  or  three  times,  thinks  them  jl| 
ful,  and  wishes  she  were  a  grown  lip! 
so  she  could  buy  one  for  herself.  He 
mother  has  been  talking  to  her  jjg! 
lately  about  Jesus  and  his  Ira 
home,  but  practical  Dottie,  accif^ 
to  see  all  the  men  she  knows  busy \  1 
Jesus  should  have  some  more  imp 
occupation  than  minding  little  chijc 
“  I  guess,”  she  says,  after  po!i 
the  matter  according  to  her  wont; 
when  God  goes  away  visiting,  H 
Jesus  take  care  of  the  stars.”  \  j 
December  16th.  I  was  sent  for  U j 
before  yesterday  in  haste,  and  krj-| 
the  sword  had  fallen.  I  believe  1 j 
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Doled  myself  to  meet  the  stroke  when 
lould  come,  but  that  was  a  delusion, 
en  1  saw  Dottie  lying  there,  with 
vn  visage,  and  parted,  purplish  lips, 
infantile  charm  and  roundness  struck 
of  her  little  face,  the  pang  smote 
)ugh  flesh  and  spirit  to  the  quick  of 
All  day  and  night  we  worked  over 
with  stimulants  and  oxygen,  hoping 
(i  the  cruel  egotism  of  love,  that  she 
fit  rally  from  this  attack  to  suffer 
in  and  yet  again,  if  only  she  might  be 
:!ed  to  our  craving  hearts  a  little  further 
ce.  Sometimes  she  rallied  and  smiled 
into  our  bending  faces,  or  spoke  a 
dng  word  or  two  ;  sometimes  she  lay 
|  stupor  ;  but  she  never  let  go  her 
>her’s  hand,  or  suffered  her  to  leave 
jside.  And  hourly  the  breathing  grew 
e  labored  and  agonizing  to  witness, 
ihe  iung  cells  collapsed  from  lack  of 
power  the  failing  heart  should  have 

! I  died  to  them,  but  could  not.  And 
iy  that  brave  little  heart  grew  weaker 
:  unequal  struggle,  until  at  last  the 
r  shook  his  head  and  turned  away, 
re  looked  into  each  other’s  eyes  and 
knew  the  other  hopeless, 
d  then  that  mother  (O,  what  is  it 
ie  mother  heart  that  makes  such 
ties  of  little  everyday  women  !),  that 
ss  mother,  spoke  gently,  “  Dorothy! 
ou  hear  mother,  darling?” 
e  blue  eyes  opened  wide  in  answer, 
darling  baby,  we  are  afraid  you  will 
to  leave  papa  and  mamma,  and  go 
'e  in  God’s  home,  with  Jesus  that 
little  children  so.” 

^0  !  No  !”  cried  the  baby,  rallying 
r  terror  to  full  consciousness,  “  No  ! 
1  want  to  stay  here  with  you.” 


How  can  I  tell  it?  How  that  mother 
strove  for  an  endless  hour,  sublimely  put¬ 
ting  self  away,  to  paint  to  her  wee  lamb 
the  joys  of  paradise,  and  reconcile  her  to 
entering  there.  With  such  inspired  love 
she  strove  that  at  length  Dorothy  yielded 
up  her  will,  and  lay  passive  with  bright 
dilated  eyes  ;  her  breast  had  ceased  its 
frantic  heavings,  and  her  breath  fluttered 
forth  now  scarcely  perceptible.  The 
agony  was  past,  both  of  flesh  and 
spirit. 

After  a  time  she  said,  quite  distinctly, 
“  Mamma,  do  you  think  the  little  angels 
will  have  something  not  very  hard  to  do? 
Just  to  run  and  fetch  God  a  book,  or  go 
and  call  Jesus  when  He  wants  him  ?  They 
could  fly  so  quick,  you  know,  with  their 
little  wings.” 

Those  were  the  last  words  Dorothy 
ever  spoke.  The  end  came  peacefully  at 
last,  and  from  the  stupor  of  asphyxia,  she 
passed  quietly  to  the  eternal  sleep. 

Tomorrow  she  will  be  put  away  from 
our  sight.  She  lies  there  in  the  silent 
house,  embowered  in  satin  and  tulle,  and 
knots  of  ribbon ,  and  fragrant  white  flowers, 
arrayed  with  all  the  sumptuous  coquetry 
of  a  bride  to  meet  my  lord,  The  Worm. 
Still  and  pale,  but  not  rebellious,  the  two 
who  loved  her  best  stand  hand  in  hand 
and  look  down  upon  her.  There  must 
be  some  well-spring  of  truth  in  the 
creeds  when  they  can  teach  such  resig¬ 
nation. 

But  after  all,  are  they  most  to  be  pitied? 
For  them,  there  may  be  yet  other  winged 
souls  waiting  in  the  unknown  to  flutter 
across  the  threshold  and  light  upon  their 
now  lonely  hearthstone.  But  for  me 
there  will  never  be  another  Dorothy. 

Batterman  Lindsay. 


(  / 


THE  CYCLONE. 


THE  child  of  horror  and  wild  wrath  am  I, 

A  creature  that  loves  ruin  and  despair. 

My  loins  are  girt  with  fury  and  I  wear 
The  robe  of  night ;  to  seize  fair  homes,  to  try 
My  power  upon  the  haunts  of  men  is  my 

Delight ;  the  huge  veins  in  my  black  breast  glare 
With  flame  and  passion  while  I  onward  bear 
An  hundred  souls  across  the  shaking  sky. 

Ah,  when  with  thunder  voice  I  earthward  come, 

Pale  women  shrink  and  shudder  !  At  the  sight 

Of  my  dark  form  the  bravest  holds  his  breath ; 

My  awful  majesty  strikes  all  things  dumb, 

As  on  the  rough  round  of  the  world  I  write 
The  terrorizing  signature  of  death. 

Herbert  Bashforf 


i 
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MATHEWSON’S  RIDE. 


N  May  1857,  John  Mathewson,  a 
pioneer  in  hydraulic  mining,  to 
whom  belongs  the  credit  of 
building  the  first  water-derrick 
in  California  had  both  legs 
broken  while  erecting  a 
derrick  at  Washington,  on 
the  North  fork  of  the  Yuba 
River,  twenty-five  miles 
north  of  Nevada  City. 
He  was  taken  out  from  the 
s  of  his  derrick  and  word  sent  to 
ada  City  for  an  ambulance. 

.  S.  Olin  was  the  driver  of  the  daily 
re  between  Washington  and  Nevada 
j'  and  he  at  once  placed  a  bed  in  a 
| cord  coach  and  drove  over  from 
!ada  City.  Next  morning  the  injured 
j  was  tenderly  placed  in  the  coach 
;  made  as  comfortable  as  possible, 
c  the  Cold  Spring  House,  six  miles 
j  town,  Olin  pulled  up  to  water  his 
les  winding  the  ribbons  around  the 
|:e  before  leaving  the  box. 

I  dog  ran  a  drove  of  hogs  under  the 
les’  feet,  and  in  a  flash  the  spirited 
nals  were  tearing  down  the  ridge. 
j>me  one  at  Nevada  City  happened  to 
scanning  the  road  through  a  field-glass 
|  suddenly  shouted  “  The  stage  is 
fng  hell  bent  for  ’lection  an’  Olin 
on  the  box!” 

roe  news  spread  through  the  town 
wild-fire  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
[|  the  whole  town  turned  out  and  all 
had  field-glasses  were  anxiously 
Tung  the  swaying  stage  in  its  mad 
er  along  the  ridge  towards  the  steep 


grade  leading  into  town.  It  was  still  some 
four  miles  distant. 

The  excitement  was  intense.  Every¬ 
one  knew  that  Mathewson,  helpless  and 
weak  lay  inside,  at  the  mercy  of  the  four 
blooded  animals.  The  wheelers  espec¬ 
ially  were  a  splendid  pair  of  mettlesome 
stallions  and  the  leaders  carefully  selected. 
No  power  on  earth  could  have  stopped 
them  on  that  ridge.  Down  the  grade 
they  plunged.  The  speed  was  terrific. 
Strong  men  turned  away  in  horror  ex¬ 
pecting  from  moment  to  moment  that 
the  stage  would  go  crashing  into  the  can¬ 
yon  below. 

Half  the  distance  towards  town  had 
been  accomplished  in  safety  when  a 
hoarse  cry  broke  from  the  watching  mul¬ 
titude.  “The  stump!  the  bowlder!” 
Three  miles  from  town  the  stage-road 
lead  between  a  stump  on  the  lower  side 
and  a  bowlder  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
grade. 

With  long  plunging  strides  the  animals 
approached  this  danger  point. 

The  crowd  was  too  horrified  to  shout. 
Only  a  stifled  groan,  more  eloquent  than 
words  could  have  been  heard. 

“A  few  rods  more  and  God  help  poor 
Mathewson,”  reverently  murmured  a 
grizzled  miner,  as  the  tears  flowed  down 
his  wrinkled  face.  Many  a  hard-looking 
but  tender  hearted  man  around  him  mur¬ 
mured,  “  Amen.” 

Gaining  increased  momentum  at  every 
bound,  the  stage  ran  into  a  cloud  of  dust 
just  before  reaching  the  stump  and 
bowlder.  Awed,  pallid  upturned  faces 


THE  COACH  DISAPPEARED 


gazed  with  fascinated  intentness  at  that 
little  cloud  of  dust. 

“  They  ’ve  done  it,”  whispered  a  man 
in  front,  with  eyes  still  glued  to  his  glass. 

With  only  fourteen  inches  to  spare  on 
either  side  of  the  stage  it  had  passed 
through  in  safety.  But  the  danger  was 
not  yet  over.  The  steepest  and  roughest 
part  of  the  road  was  yet  to  come. 

As  the  stage  reached  town  the  people 
gave  way  on  either  side  none  dreaming 
of  trying  to  stop  the  foam  covered  stallions 
in  their  wild  run. 

Along  Coyote  Street  they  whirled, 
then  making  a  flat  iron  turn  entered 
Main  ;  still  on  they  dashed  wheeling 
into  Commercial,  then  up  into  Pine 
and  still  at  full  speed  to  Broad,  head¬ 
ing  for  the  destination  of  the  stage  in 
front  of  the  National  or  Pierson’s  Hotel 
in  the  middle  of  the  block. 

Arthur  Hagadorn,  the  owner  of  the 
stage  line,  was  standing,  pale  with  ex¬ 
citement,  close  to  where  the  stage  usu¬ 
ally  reined  in.  None  can  ever  know 
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how  it  came  about  but  at  the  sight 
the  familiar  figure  the  four  intell  g 
animals  slowed  up  and  came  to  a  s 


within  a  foot  of  where  they  would  i 


been  driven,  had  Olin  been  on  the  fc 

Stepping  up  to  the  lead  horse  Fa 
dorn  stroked  his  wet  neck  and  |  j 
“  Noble  fellow,  you ’ve  done  your 
day’s  work,” 

Mathewson  was  unhurt  and  f<jd 
thanked  friends  and  acquaintances^ 
crowded  around  the  stage  to  congrati 
him  on  his  miraculous  escape. 

Such  is  the  record  of  one  of  the  wj!c 
stage  rides  ever  taken  by  man. 

E.  K.  Rountrf 
One  of  the  wheelers  on  this  stage  w<15 
stallion  St.  Clair  the  sire  of  Senator  Stanfc 
famous  Occident.  It  is  not  generally  kp 
that  the  late  Senator  deserves  much  of 
credit  of  helping  to  perfect  the  instanta;i' 
process  in  photography. 

Occident  was  said  to  have  the  finest  acfo 
any  trotter  of  his  day  and  Stanford  sperj: 
years  and  Sixty  Thousand  Dollars  befch 
finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  satisfy 
photograph  of  Occident  at  his  best,  by  mefr 
the  instantaneous  process. 

! 
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i 

XIV. 


HE  tiger  was  pacing  up 
and  down  his  cage  — 
a  very  luxurious  cage 
— as  Helen  swept  aside 
the  heavy  portieres 
and  stood  for  a  moment 
in  the  doorway.  Her 
quick  eye  noted  imme- 
y  signs  of  temper;  a  frown,  a  set 
bout  the  powerful  jaws,  a  gleam  in 
[ern  eyes. 

ve  come,”  he  growled,  “to  hear 
ay-  goodby  to  me.” 
ideed?”  returned  Helen  lightly. 
)uld  have  thought  “  Good  morning  ” 
[e  appropriate  salutation,  but  you 
Jcustomed  to  having  your  own  way, 
)  — goodby.” 

can’t  say  goodby  as  glibly  as 
4o,”  he  muttered,  dropping  her 


jhen  don’t  say  it,”  she  retorted, 
an  unpleasant  word  between  real 
s,  but  a  delightful  one  between 
ones.  If  you  say  it  I  shall  class 
mong  the  latter.” 

ire  you  never  serious?  ”  he  asked, 
ring  at  her  smiling  face, 
re  you  never  polite?  You  are  not  a 
it  all :  you  are  a  bear,  sir.  Look  at 
;)or  hand.” 

j  held  it  forth.  A  drop  of  crimson 
[glistened  upon  the  whiteness  of  a 
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finger  where  the  facet  of  a  large  diamond 
—  the  gift  of  Desmond  —  had  wounded 
the  tender  flesh. 

“  Itcuts,— that  ring,”  he  answered  sig¬ 
nificantly.  “  Why,”  he  added  suddenly, 
“  do  you  call  me  a  tiger?  ” 

“  A  fancy  of  mine.  All  men  resemble 
animals.  I  count  among  my  acquain¬ 
tances  several  apes,  a  mule  or  two,  a 
dozen  foxes,  and  at  least  fifty  asses.  As 
a  tiger,  or  even  as  a  bear,  you  take  high 
rank  among  the  animals.” 

“  And  women?  ”  said  Chetwynd,  in  a 
lighter  tone.  It  was  impossible  to  be 
seriously  angry  with  this  mocking  crea¬ 
ture,  with  her  brilliant  eyes  and  seduc¬ 
tive  wiles. 

“  O,  women  are  mostly  geese.  I  am  a 
goose.  Do  you  know,  yesterday  I  was 
silly  enough  to  believe  that  my  feeble 
cackle  really  impressed  you.  Didn’t  I 
tell  you  that  this  New  York  trip  was  to 
be  abandoned?  ” 

“  You  did.” 

She  stamped  her  foot  upon  the  thick 
Turkey  carpet. 

“  I  will  repeat  it  again.  I  tell  you  to 
stay.” 

Both  were  standing  in  the  center  of  the 
room  with  the  light  from  the  huge  bay 
window  falling  aslant  their  faces.  The 
air  was  somewhat  oppressive,  for  the 
thermometer  was  standing  at  eighty, 
Fahrenheit,  a  rare  occurrence  in  San 
Francisco.  Here  and  there  massive  jar¬ 
dinieres  were  scattered  about  the  room 
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and  from  these  exhaled  a  perfume  of  roses 
and  exotics  unpleasantly  potent. 

“You  tell  me  to  stay,”  he  repeated 
unsteadily,  “  but  do  you  know  the  value 
of  words?  ” 

“  I  mean,”  said  Helen,  looking  frankly 
into  his  eyes,  “  that  your  book  can  wait, 
that—” 

“  Damn  the  book,”  he  cried  passion¬ 
ately. 

The  claws  were  beginning  to  appear. 
Helen,  however,  was  not  a  whit  dis¬ 
mayed. 

“  Certainly,”  she  said  calmly.  “  I 
daresay  it  will  be  damned  by  the  critics. 
But  why  this  strong  language.  I  don’t 
like  it.  Custom  —  Mr.  Desmond,  you 
know,  swears  very  prettily  —  has  not 
staled  my  repugnance  to  the  word  damn. 
Let  us  discuss  this  thing  quietly.  Is  it 
not  foolish  on  your  part  to  cut  short,  even 
by  an  hour,  these  golden  days?  We  have 
enjoyed  the  last  few  weeks  immensely.” 

“Speak  for  yourself,”  he  said 
brusquely. 

“  Very  good.  I  will  speak  for  myself. 
I  have  enjoyed  the  last  few  weeks,  not 
the  last  few  minutes,  immensely.  Your 
friendship  has  been  much  to  me,  how 
much  I  will  not  say.  1  have  not  paltered 
with  it,  turning  it  fastidiously  over  and 
over  and  pecking  at  it  like  a  canary  at  a 
lump  of  sugar.  No,” — she  drew  herself 
up  to  her  full  height,  and  her  wonderful 
voice  vibrated  crisply  in  the  heavy  air, — 
“  1  accepted  it  frankly.  I  have  let  you 
see  that  I  valued  it,  that  I  considered  it  a 
privilege  to  know  you,  as  I  have  known 
you,  intimately.” 

He  moved  closer  to  her,  holding  out  his 
trembling  hands  with  a  gesture  of  en¬ 
treaty. 

“  Wait  till  I  have  finished.  In  a  month 
my  husband  returns.” 

She  paused.  The  note  of  hopelessness 
in  her  tones  struck  Chetwynd  like  a  buf¬ 
fet  in  the  face. 


“  Then,”  she  continued  sadly, 
can  go, —  the  sooner  the  better, —  y 
he  comes,  stay.” 

“  1  will  stay,”  he  began  eagerly.] 
She  smiled.  The  fruits  of  victory;! 
toothsome.  :j 

“  1  thought  you  would,”  she  amy 
softly.  She  was  satisfied  now  ;  the; 
had  shown  his  claws ;  long  and  : 
were  they,  but  they  had  inflictef) 
wound. 

She  held  out  her  hand  royally; 


small  hand  with  the  drop  of  blood  up 


John  Chetwynd  seized  it  feverish 
kissed  it.  The  woman  trembled  jij 
felt  the  pressure  of  his  lips. 

“  That  will  do,”  she  remonstrate 
cheeks  flushing. 

For  answer  he  drew  her  towards! 
but  she  snatched  her  fingers  fr> m 


w 


grasp  and  sprang  back.  She 
entirely  mistress  of  herself,  althoiii 
bosom  panted  and  her  limbs  trem 
She  could  even  analyze  her  own  erx 


and  blame  herself  rather  than  him  c 


tempest  she  had  aroused. 

“  Mr.  Chetwynd,”  she  said  slowjlj 
color  coming  and  going  in  her  fab 
once  told  you  that  friendship  bet 
man  and  woman  was  a  dainty  1ft 
You  have  torn  it,  but  the  cloth  is  sljr< 
than  I  suspected.  Am  I  to  revest 
commands  and  tell  you  to  go?  ”  I , 

“  Could  you  be  so  cruel  ?”  he  pp 


admire 


in  you,  and  do  homjji| 
your  strength,  not  your  weakness!’1 

None  the  less  she  blushed  as  the  A 

.  I ! 

fell  from  her  lips.  In  her  heart  hisfv 

Tie 


ness  had  endeared  him  to  her. 
sciousness  of  his  love  colored  thejn 
the  sentence.  “Leave  me  novf, 
when  we  meet  tonight  let  us  try  ah 
get  this  morning.” 


“  Tell  the  sun  not  to  shine,”  h 
with  his  hand  upon  the  handle 
door.  He  did  not  attempt  to  ap 


her  ;  the  expression  upon  her  fafe, 
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[further  speech.  When  he  had  gone 
flung  herself  face  down  upon  the 
|i  at  the  end  of  the  room  and  cried 
sly.  The  task  had  been  almost  be- 
i  her  strength  and  the  reaction  was 
ile.  As  she  lay  there,  distracted  by 
angs  of  passion,  the  door  re-opened, 
ivens,”  she  thought,  “  is  he  coming 
f  This  is  more  than  1  can  bear !  ” 
p  struggled  half  blindly  to  her  feet 
jaced  the  jeering,  contemptuous  fea- 
;of  her  husband.  Distraught  by  this 
•  n  appearance,  she  remarked,  none 
;ss,  a  change  for  the  worse  in  the 
'  His  face  was  bloated,  his  lips 
pn,  and  an  extraordinary  tremor, 
-  be  described,  shook  him  from  head 
t. 

jou  !  ”  she  stammered. 

'id  n’t  expect  me, —  eh?”  he  sneered, 
ry  I  didn’t  come  a  minute  sooner. 
iChetwynd  on  the  steps.  He  was  n’t 
ed  to  see  me.  Haven’t  you  got  a 
ior  a  fellow?  ” 

1  jumped  upon  her  suddenly  and 
ed  her  in  his  embrace.  She  was  too 
to  resist  and  hung  limply  in  his 
Then  he  pushed  her  from  him 
nughed. 

Vhat  a  loving  wife  it  is,”  he  cried, 
m  crying  for  her  hubby.  Curse 
’  he  cried  savagely,  “what  d’ye 
?” 

retreated  a  few  steps,  putting  up 
iands,  as  if  to  ward  off  a  blow.  The 
my  light  in  Desmond’s  eyes  alarmed 

’ve  heard  of  your  doings,”  he  cried, 
a  harsh  laugh,  “  and  so  I ’ve  come 
to  take  care  of  my  wife,  and  assert 
ights.  I’ll  show  you,  my  fine 
m,  that  a  husband  has  rights.” 
lin  he  advanced  and  again  she.  re- 
,  transfixing  him  with  a  glance  of 
•>est  loathing.  That  he  was  drunk 
angerous  she  knew,  but  the  knowl- 
rather  provoked  hate  than  fear. 


“  How  you  love  me,”  he  mocked,  still 
advancing.  “  But  I  ’m  going  to  be  mas¬ 
ter.  D’ye  hear?  Master.” 

Something  indescribable  in  his  tone 
and  look  arrested  Helen’s  attention  and 
retreat.  Changing  her  tactics  she  swiftly 
approached  him  and  then  stood  still,  her 
contemptuous  face  within  a  few  inches  of 
his.  Thus  standing,  they  eyed  each  other 
askance,  —  he,  speculating  with  drunken 
perplexity  as  to  the  motives  which 
prompted  her  advance  :  she,  for  her  part, 
thinking  wildly  of  the  tie  which  bound 
her  to  a  sot. 

“  Master,”  she  repeated  slowly.  “  The 
man  who  calls  himself  my  master  must 
possess  a  quality  which  in  you,  Hector, 
is  conspicuous  by  its  absence, —  self  con¬ 
trol.  Let  me  pass,  sir.” 

But  he  barred  the  way,  leering  at  her 
like  a  satyr. 

“  You  sha’n’t  leave  this  room  till  you 
kiss  me,”  he  observed,  with  odious  face¬ 
tiousness.  “  You  hate  me,  Nell,  but, 
damn  it,  I  love  you.” 

“  Love,”  she  cried  with  somber  empha¬ 
sis,  “you  dare  to  talk  to  me  of  love.” 

“It’s  come  upon  me  lately,”  he  re¬ 
torted,  speaking  thickly,  the  glassy  look 
in  his  eyes,  and  his  fingers  nervously 
twisting  and  untwisting  themselves. 
“  Your  cursed  coldness  has  set  me  afire. 
There  is  n’t  a  finer  woman  than  you  in 
the  State  of  California.  Let’s  make  it 
up,  —  hey?” 

He  held  out  his  arms,  but  she  shrank 
from  his  embrace,  the  disgust  plainly  vis¬ 
ible  in  her  eyes. 

“You  are  mad,”  she  said  coldly. 

“  Yes,  I  am  mad, —  mad, —  mad  !  ” 

His  voice  culminated  in  a  shriek. 

“  You  are  surely  mad,”  she  replied  dis¬ 
dainfully,  but  1  am  sane.” 

“  You  used  to  love  me,  Nell.” 

“Ah,”  she  cried  passionately,  “in 
your  wretched  conceit  you  mistook  toler¬ 
ance  for  love.  I  never  loved  you.  Love 
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between  you  and  me  is  unthinkable,  im¬ 
possible  !  ” 

“Ah,”  he  retorted  with  an  oath.  “  I 
know  what  the  trouble  is.  That  cursed 
woman  has  been  telling  you  her  story.” 

Helen  understood  him  instantly.  Cor¬ 
roborative  details  supplied  the  gaps  in 
Stella’s  text.  She  had  remarked  more 
than  once  that  Hector  avoided  the  nurse  ; 
that  he  had  spoken  offensively  of  her  ; 
that  she,  unfortunate  creature,  had  re¬ 
mained  since  her  arrival  in  strictest  seclu¬ 
sion  ;  that  she  hailed  from  the  southern 
portion  of  the  State :  that  her  lover  was 
young,  handsome,  and  sang  like  a  bird. 
What  hatred  and  indignation  surged 
through  her  heart  as  she  identified  her  hus¬ 
band  with  the  base  betrayer  other  friend. 

“  Yes,”  she  replied,  after  a  pregnant 
pause,  “that  cursed  woman,  as  you  call 
her,  has  been  telling  me  her  story.” 

He  cowered  beneath  the  lash  of  her 
tongue. 

“1  offered  compensation,”  he  whim¬ 
pered. 

“You  offered  to  marry  her  —  at  the 
pistol  point :  and  she  refused  the  honor. 
For  that  alone  1  count  her  my  friend.” 

“  But  I  love  you,”  he  persisted,  think¬ 
ing  with  drunken  obstinacy  that  no  wo¬ 
man  could  resist  him.  “  I  love  you.” 

“Go  your  way,  Hector,  and  leave  me 
to  go  mine,  in  peace.” 

“With  Chetwynd,”  he  screamed. 
“  Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool?  ” 

“  For  a  fool !  Yes.  And  for  a  coward, 
and  a  bully,  and  a  sot.” 

Justly  incensed,  she  had  gone  too  far. 
A  physician  could  have  told  her  that  the 
man  opposite  with  livid  face  and  glassy 
eyes  was  no  longer  responsible  for  his 
actions.  The  demon,  Drink,  was  in  pos¬ 
session.  In  an  instant  his  strong  fingers 
were  gripping  her  throat.  She  struggled 
vainly  in  his  grasp  and  he  laughed  loudly 
as  he  heard  the  rattle  of  her  failing  breath, 
and  shouted  with  insane  glee. 


Then,  suddenly,  his  tense  muscles  rl 
laxed  and  Helen  fell  to  the  ground.  -\ 
eyes  wandered  uneasily  from  her  pi  qj 
trate  figure  to  the  pattern  in  the  carp  | 
wreaths  of  roses  on  a  sea  of  palest  aztrj 
“  They  ’re  alive,”  he  shrieked.  “Hi  1 
Help !  ” 

His  powerful  voice  rang  through  ;1) 
house  and  startled  Stella  in  her  laboraty, 
and  the  servants  in  the  rooms  bel<>\i 
The  butler  and  a  footman  responded  ( 
most  instantly,  and  led  their  master,  p 
bering,  from  the  room.  Stella  devcti; 
herself  to  Helen.  Her  quick  eye  (is 
detected  the  encircling  brand  of  Da 
mond’s  fingers,  but  she  apprehended  i| 
serious  mischief,  and  a  couple  of  minit* 
later,  Helen  had  recovered  sufficiently  | 
sit  up  upon  a  couch  and  recite  the  ho;  r| 
facts. 

“Delirium  tremens,”  said  the  nirj 
bluntly.  “  I  shall  send  at  once  for  Eld 
tor  Fortescue.” 

“  Send  for  his  own  doctor,”  murmur* 
her  friend,  speaking  slowly  and  painfuil; 
“  Doctor  Boak,  of  Geary  Street.”  | 1 
“True.  I  had  forgotten.  Don’ttd; 
Mrs.  Desmond.  I  will  attend  to  eve-; 
thing.  You  must  lie  down  at  once.”  ' 
She  rang  the  bell  and  gave  her  ord.r 
with  professional  curtness,  omitting  nqtl 
ing  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment  d 
controlling  by  voice  and  presence  \\ 
excitement  of  the  servants.  Helen  a 
passively  upon  her  own  bed  ;  her  bod),; 
rest,  her  mind  madly  errant,  pursu  r 
hither  and  thither  the  phantoms  of  ft 
past.  In  the  distance  she  could  hear  it 
cries  of  her  husband.  At  first  they  wp 
cruelly  shrill,  then  fainter :  and  at  Ids 
as  the  bromides  began  to  take  effect 
heavy  silence  stole  upon  the  housei 
silence  pregnant  with  suggestion.  Dejf 
often  came  like  this,  heralded  by  cif 
and  groans,  and  Death,  here,  would  bp 
welcome  visitor.  But  presently  Stp 
came  softly  to  her  bedside  and  told  B( 
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i  the  paroxysm  was  over  and  the 
nt  resting  quietly.  The  paroxysm 
d  return :  that,  of  course,  but  he 
d  recover.  Recover, —  heavens!  — 
jpose  upon  her  an  odious  love.  She 
?d  her  beautiful  face,  set  hard  as 

to  the  wall  and  Stella,  with  a  sor- 
_il  glance  at  the  livid  circle  around 
white  throat,  smoothed  her  pillows 
then  left  the  room.  Half  an  hour 
'she  took  leave  of  the  doctor,  a  funny 
itioner  of  the  old  school. 

Jnfortunate  business,  very,”  he  mur¬ 
id,  rubbing  assiduously  the  lenses  of 
;old-rimmed  spectacles,  “  but  Mrs. 
nond  need  not  be  alarmed.  I  —  er  — 
ed  her  husband  of  this  before  he 
1  to  Santa  Monica.  Sad  case,  very. 

ii  young  man.  Mrs.  Desmond  quite 
rated  with  the  shock?  Dear,  dear, 
d  An  hereditary  taint,  I  fear,  but 
(—er  — attack  may  prove  a  useful 
in.  Came  up  on  the  steamer,  so  I 
t  from  his  valet  who  is  with  him  now. 

1  fellow  mentioned  unlimited  cham- 
je  and  brandy  and  cocktails.  I  had 
:ribed  salt  water,  plenty  of  exercise, 
a  pint  of  claret  a  day.” 

Any  instructions  ?  ”  said  Stella 
quely,  cutting  short  his  garrulity, 
pardon  me,  are  you  —  ” 
i  am  a  professional  nurse,  Doctor, 

:  cannot  undertake  this  case.  At  the 

time  till  some  competent  person 
s  I  will  do  the  best  I  can.” 

The  treatment  is  simple  enough, 
jict  quiet,  of  course,  and  if  the  heart’s 
n  is  at  all  enfeebled,  send  for  me 
ntly.  He  is  now  asleep  ;  will,  prob- 
,  not  awake  for  some  time.  I  will 
ater  and  send  medicine,  a  tincture  of 
iona  and  nux- vomica.” 

;  hurried  off  and  Stella  retraced  her 
?  till  she  came  to  Helen’s  door.  It 
slightly  ajar.  Confident  that  she 
closed  it  securely  a  few  minutes  be- 
1  she  tapped  softly  upon  the  panel 


and  hearing  no  sound  peeped  into  the 
room.  Helen  was  not  there.  Wondering 
vaguely  at  this  sudden  disappearance,  she 
pursued  her  way  to  the  end  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  and  paused  in  front  of  a  green  baize 
door  at  the  farthest  end.  This  door, 
which  led  to  the  laboratory,  she  found 
unlocked.  Disturbed  at  her  work  by  the 
screams  of  Desmond,  she  had  left  every¬ 
thing  in  confusion  but  had  remembered  to 
lock  this  door.  Helen,  therefore,  who  had 
a  duplicate  key,  must  be  inside.  At  a  loss 
to  understand  the  vagaries  of  her  friend, 
she  entered  the  room  and  found  Helen 
sitting  listlessly  in  a  chair  by  the  window. 

“  It  is  cooler  here,”  she  murmured. 

“  You  ought  to  be  in  bed,”  said  Stella, 
critically  noting  her  extreme  pallor,  ac¬ 
centuated  by  a  black  lace  shawl  which 
hid  the  sign  manual  of  her  brutal  husband. 
“  Let  me  feel  your  pulse.  Yes,  just  as  I 
thought.  You  must  go  back  to  your 
room,  Mrs.  Desmond,  and  remain  there, 
or  I  won’t  answer  for  the  consequences.” 

Helen  rose  obediently  to  her  feet  and 
glanced  regretfully  around  the  bare  walls. 

“  We  have  had  some  pleasant  times 
here,”  she  remarked  with  a  slight  shiver. 
“Hike  this  room  although  — ’  ’  she  paused 
and  a  faint  smile  flitted  across  her  face, 
“  although,  Stella,  the  study  of  the  inor¬ 
ganic  does  not  appeal  to  me  as  it  does  to 
you.  I  am  hopelessly  vertebrate  and 
interested  in  vertebrates  like  myself,  but 
for  what  you  have  done  for  me  1  thank 
you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.” 

Stella  was  watching  her  eyes  rather 
than  listening  to  the  courteous  words 
which  fell  from  her  lips.  The  dilatation 
of  the  pupil  was  quite  remarkable. 

“  Does  your  head  ache?  ”  she  asked 
quietly. 

“  Unbearably.” 

“  l  can  give  you  a  powder.” 

Helen  shook  her  head. 

“  No  drowsy  sirups  or  powders  for  me, 
Stella.  Later  perhaps,  but  not  now.” 
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They  returned  to  her  bedroom,  but  she 
refused  Stella’s  offer  to  stay  and  rub  her 
head. 

“  You  may  be  wanted  elsewhere,”  she 
suggested. 

“  You  need  as  much  attention  as  Mr. 
Desmond,”  retorted  the  nurse.  “He  will 
do  well  enough.  His  valet  knows  what 
to  give  him.” 

“  There  is  no  danger,  then?  ” 

“  Danger?  None,  I  should  say.  The 
first  attack  is  rarely  fatal  unless  compli¬ 
cated  with  heart  disease.  Shall  I  send  to 
you  your  maid?  ” 

“  Certainly  not.  Trouble,  like  this  of 
mine,  must  be  faced  alone,  Stella.  Surely 
you  know  that.  Kiss  me,  dear,  and  go. 
How  cool  your  cheek  is !  I  wish  I  were 
like  you,  calm  and  serene,  but  my  fath¬ 
er’s  blood  runs  too  hotly  in  my  veins.” 

“If  I  go  will  you  promise  to  lie  down  ?  ’  ’ 

“  Yes.” 

Stella  reluctantly  left  her. 

When  she  had  gone,  Helen  heaved  a 
sigh  of  relief  and  locked  the  door.  Then 
she  drew  from  the  bosom  of  her  dress  a 
small  phial  and  looked  thoughtfully  at  the 
tincture  it  contained.  Muscarine.  She 
smiled  as  she  murmured  the  name.  And 
it  left  no  trace,  —  mysterious  alkaloid  ! 
Swallow  a  few  drops,  and  her  heart  would 
beat  slowly  and  more  slowly  till  its  action 
ceased,  and  the  verdict  of  the  coroner 
would  be  cardiac  paralysis.  Suicide? 
An  ugly  weapon  wherewith  to  bruise  the 
hearts  of  kinsfolk,  but  lack  of  evidence 
would  strangle  hypothesis,  and  decency 
hush  suspicion.  Blessed  muscarine  !  She 
prepared  to  die,  believing,  according  to 
the  grim  philosophy  of  her  father’s  school, 
that  her  life  was  her  own  to  do  with  as 
she  listed.  The  love  of  two  men  drove 
her  to  sacrifice  her  life  rather  than  her 
honor.  Desmond’s  attitude  had  horrified 
and  dismayed  her.  What  could  she  do 
against  his  jealous  love?  How  combat 
it?  The  world,  her  own  family,  her 


friends,  even,  would  be  on  the  side, 
husband,  and  the  pressure  would  be 
than  she  could  bear.  And  Chetvi 
She  admitted,  now,  that  friendship 
tween  herself  and  Chetwynd  was  it 
sible.  Almost  she  had  yielded  if 
entreaties,  and  as  long  as  Hector 
the  lines  of  their  lives  must,  in  the  fi 
of  honor,  lie  apart.  She  could  love  4 
wynd,  she  reflected,  as  he  deservec  • 
loved,  but  the  shame  of  it  would  kill 
In  her  morbid  self-analysis  she  wa; 
to  coolly  take  into  account  the  tho  j 
and  one  trifles  which  together  make! 
weight  of  a  strong  man’s  love  kic k| 
beam.  Sooner  than  suffer  the  slj 
and  affronts  of  men  and  womeir 
would  die.  As  Chetwynd’s  wife ! 
pleasant  life  would  be, —  as  his  mfoj 
how  intolerable  ! 

Thus  she  reasoned,  gazing  out  li 
the  bay  which  sparkled  and  glitte  e 
the  glorious  sunshine.  At  this  sujii 
moment  her  pride  purred  and  pa 
itself  over  this  triumph  of  mind, 
intellect  had  trampled  upon  the  an 
instincts  which  never  before  h;c 
strongly  asserted  themselves.  Bu: 
her  intellect  really  triumphant? 
gether  with  the  doubt  came  the  cer  a 
of  a  flaw  in  her  reasoning.  Could  noi 
intelligence  —  awful  thought  —  corn 
its  ends  more  effectually  if  she  lived 
Hector  died?  The  strength  of  the  j:< 
tation  smote  her  so  that  she  trembled 
clung  to  the  table  for  support. 

Her  quick  wit  apprehended  the  If 
tunity,  which  allowed  to  pass  by  jx 
never  again  present  itself.  She  rep 
Stella’s  words,  her  accurate  accoir 
the  drug  and  its  physiological  effect^ 
the  lower  animals  —  frogs,  for  ins|a 
—  and  upon  man.  Why  the  sym  >' 
of  acute  alcoholism  were  almost  idefn 
with  the  manifestations  of  the  p|i 
Stella,  the  only  person  to  fear,  Iv 

never  suspect  her  friend  and  patn-i 

I 

! 

i 
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e  did,  would  she  voice  her  suspicions? 

She  wished  that  awful  buzzing  in 
head  would  cease  and  allow  her  to 
k  properly  and  succinctly.  Stella  — 
of  course,  Stella  should  be  avenged. 

(.  there  any  justification  needed? 

;!  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the 
i>t  covered  that  question.  A  universal 
tof  universal  application.  Again  that 
lerable  buzzing.  Would  it  never 
<2?  Her  thought  ran  amuck  as  the 
pains,  twining  and  twisting  like  the 
ides  of  an  octopus,  sucked  the  rea- 
Lfrom  her  brain.  “  Thou  shalt  not 
||’  Who  said  that?  Some  scraps  of 
other’s  apothegms,  culled  from  the 
: rialistic  waste-basket,  flitted  through 
Ihead.  The  law  of  the  individual, 
l|  superseding  in  the  hour  of  need,  the 
!  of  men.  Sitting  at  the  window  with 
ifead  between  her  hands,  she  recalled 
Arguments,  among  them  the  cardinal 
:  iple  of  the  greatest  good  for  the 
|est  number.  Would  it  be  better  for 
vorld  if  Hector  paid  the  penalty  of 
misdeeds  with  his  life? 

;  she  sat  there,  racked  by  physical 
Itnental  tortures,  a  knock  at  the  door 
'e  the  oppressive  silence.  The  butler 
ed  to  say  that  some  medicine  had 

[CONTINUED  IN 
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come  and  a  note  from  the  doctor.  She 
received  both  medicine  and  note,  and 
rejecting  the  man’s  respectful  offer  to 
bring  her  refreshments,  resumed  her  seat 
by  the  window.  The  note  advised  her 
of  the  writer's  regrets  that  an  imperative 
call  from  a  dying  patient  would  postpone 
for  a  few  hours  his  visit  to  Mr.  Desmond. 
The  two  capsules  were  to  be  administered 
immediately. 

Her  eyes  fell  upon  the  small  box,  fresh 
from  the  druggist,  in  its  wrapping  of 
immaculate  paper.  She  trifled  with  the 
string,  a  burning  flush  dyeing  her  cheeks. 
As  her  fingers  toyed  with  the  knot  a 
hoarse  cry  fell  upon  her  ears.  Desmond 
was  awake  —  in  the  throes  of  a  second 
paroxysm  !  She  heard,  above  the  horrid 
throbbing  in  her  head,  the  sound  of  hurry¬ 
ing  footsteps,  and  above  these  again  the 
raucous  screams,  screams  not  of  a  man 
but  of  a  beast. 

Then  she  bent  forward  and  swiftly  and 
deftly  untied  the  knot. 

A  minute  later  she  delivered  the  box 
into  the  hand  of  a  servant. 

“  Miss  Johnson,”  she  said  quietly,  lay¬ 
ing  a  slight  emphasis  on  the  name,  “  will 
know  how  to  administer  these.  Give 
them  to  her.” 

Horace  Annesley  Vachell. 

NEXT  NUMBER.] 


CATALINA. 


TJERE  the  wild  path  she  made  doth  turn  and  wind 
Up,  ever  up  into  the  lifted  height : — 

Here  the  clouds  rest,  with  bosoms  fleecy  white. 

Here,  o’er  the  rocks  which  earth’s  fair  structure  bind, 

Along  the  little  rills,  the  goat  doth  find 

The  terraced  steps,  and  bounding  fleet  and  light, 

Rounds  the  swift  turn  to  vanish  out  of  sight ! 

Here  hath  rude  Nature,  time  long  out  of  mind, 

Held  her  own  sway,  and  should  some  careful  hand 
Think  to  improve  upon  her  aspect  wild, 

How  she  would  teach  the  unsuspecting  child 

The  weight  of  her  displeasure  !  Towering  grand 
Above  the  hills  she  loosens  o’er  the  land 
Her  roaring  torrents,  — rock  on  rock  is  piled  ! 

Sylvia  Lawson  Covey. 


THE  FAIRY  WEDDING. 


QAT  the  royal  pair,  fairy  groom  with  his 


queen, 


In  the  tiniest  boat  that  ever  was  seen. 

A  spider-web  top  with  a  frill  of  spun  lace, 

And  gossamer  net-work  to  hold  it  in  place. 

The  sail  was  made  out  of  a  butterfly’s 
wing, 

And  a  soft  cushioned  seat,  the  daintiest 
thing, 

Was  made  from  a  cloud  that  the  sun  had 
shone  through 

To  give  it  the  loveliest,  rosiest  hue. 


\ : 

:>  :  'W<T  V 


Where  a  violet  hid  in  a  garden  bed, 

And  a  zephyr  breathed  softly  just  over¬ 
head, 

In  secret  was  made,  from  its  petals  so 
rare, 

The  white  bridal  robe  that  adorned  lady 
fair. 

The  veil  of  the  bride,  from  the  water-fall  spray, 
Was  fastened  with  dew  drops  on  that  festive  day 
When  the  royal  pair,  in  their  newly  made  skiff, 

On  the  waves  of  delight,  sailed  out  from  a  cliff. 


Sailed  on,  till  they  heard,  in  the  cosiest  j] 
A  sweet  song  of  love,  by  a  murmuring  tjj 
Where  they  tied  their  frail  bark  with  a  | 
chain, 

To  a  mushroom  stalk,  and  the  brooklet's 
frain 

Made  the  blue-birds  all  join  in  a  chorus  of  j 
So  entrancing  to  them  was  the  pure  met 
And  the  stately  sun,  flooding  earth  will 
light, 

Led  the  minuet  dance,  in  the  tree-tops  bfi 
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They  at  last  made  their  home  in  a  rosy 
sea-shell, 

With  an  exquisite  tower  shaped  like  a 
blue-bell. 

The  wave-scalloped  edge  was  the  grand 
winding-stair, 

Rose-tinted  and  polished  with  daintiest 
care. 

Now  the  sentinel  moon,  with  its  kindly 
old  face, 

Looks  tenderly  down  on  the  beautiful 
place, 

Where  the  sun-kissed  wavelets,  with 
pebbles  at  play 

Keep  up  the  refrain  of  that  bright  wed¬ 
ding  day. 


id  there,  with  the  sun-beams,  they 
danced  all  the  day. 
le  daisies  coquetting  with  each  little 
ray; 

hile  the  sweet-briar  played  on  a  gilded 
lyre, 

id  anemones  waltzed  in  gauzy  attire, 
le  daffodil  courtier  great  deference  paid 
1*  the  modest  forget-me-not,  coy  in  the 
|  shade. 

\r  nature’s  delights  were  in  loveliest 
i  tune 

|r  the  bridal  pair,  in  the  sweet  month  of 
i  June. 


M.  Is  adore  Knox. 


BABOO’S  GOOD  TIGER.1 


A  MALAYAN  TALE. 


BOO  DIN’S  first-born, 
Baboo,  was  only  four 
years  old  when  he  had 
his  famous  adventure 
with  a  tiger  that  he 
found  sleeping  in  the 
hot  lallang  grass  with¬ 
in  the  distance  of  a 
child’s  voice  from  Aboo 
Din’s  bungalow. 

For  a  long  time  be¬ 
fore  that  hardly  a  day 
had  passed  but  Aboo  Din,  who  was  our 
and  wore  the  American 


“Mem  see  Baboo?  ”  came  the  imv 
able  question. 

It  was  unnecessary  to  say  more. 


once  Ah  Minga,  the  “boy;”  Zimjl 


cook;  the  kebuns ,  (gardeners);  the  turn 


ayer  (water-boy),  and  even  the  s?e 


syce ,  or  groom, 


colors  proudly  on  his  right  arm,  came  in 
from  the  servants’  quarters  with  an 
anxious  look  on  his  kindly  brown  face 
and  asked  respectfully  for  the  tuan 
(lord)  or  mem  (lady). 

“  What  is  it,  Aboo  Din?  ”  the  mistress 


would  inquire,  as  visions  of  Baboo 


drowned  in  the  great  Shanghai  jar,  or  of 
Baboo  lying  crushed  by  a  boa  among  the 
yellow  bamboos  beyond  the  hedge, 
passed  swiftly  through  her  mind. 

1With  acknowledgments  to  the  Youth* s  Companion. 


Hindoo  dir^ee,  who  sat  sewing,  do$i 
and  chewing  betel-nut,  on  the  shady  5 
of  the  veranda,  turned  out  with  one, ; 
cord  and  commenced  a  systematic  se;  r 
for  the  missing  Baboo. 

Sometimes  he  was  no  farther  off  fj 
the  protecting  screen  of  the  “compouT 
hedge,  or  the  cool,  green  shadows  benas 
the  bungalow.  But  oftener  the  gowj 
ment  Sikhs  had  to  be  appealed  to,  ia 
Kampong  Glam  in  Singapore  searcjH 
from  the  great  market  to  the  courty-U 
of  Sultan  Ali.  It  was  useless  to  whip  H 
for  whippings  seemed  only  to  make  Bzjt 
grow.  He  would  lisp  serenely  as  At 
Din  took  down  the  rattan  withe  fb 
above  the  door,  “  Baboo  baniak  jabal . 
(Baboo  very  bad  !)  and  there  was  sqn 
thing  so  charmingly  impersonal  in  alll 
mischief,  that  we  came  between  his  E 
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jwn  body  and  the  rod,  time  and 
lin. 

rhere  was  nothing  distinctive  in  Ba- 
)’s  features  or  form.  To  the  casual 
server  he  might  have  been  any  one  of 
half-dozen  of  his  playmates.  Like 
m,  he  went  about  perfectly  naked, 
soft,  brown  skin  shining  like  polished 
ewood  in  the  fierce  Malayan  sun. 
tis  hair  was  black,  straight,  and  short, 
S  his  eyes  as  black  as  coals.  Like  his 
npanions,  he  stood  as  straight  as  an 
p\y,  and  could  carry  a  pail  of  water  on 
;head  without  spilling  a  drop, 
lie,  too,  ate  rice  three  times  a  day. 
puffed  him  up  like  a  little  old  man, 
|ch  added  to  his  grotesqueness  and 
e  him  a  certain  air  of  dignity  that 
jit  well  with  his  features  when  they 
[e  in  repose.  Around  his  waist  he 
re  a  silver  chain  with  a  silver  heart 


suspended  from  it.  Its  purpose  was  to 
keep  off  the  evil  spirits. 

There  was  always  an  atmosphere  of 
sandalwood  and  Arab  essence  about 
Baboo  that  reminded  me  of  the  holds  of 
the  old  sailing-ships  that  used  to  come 
into  Boston  harbor  from  the  Indies.  I 
think  his  mother  must  have  rubbed  the 
perfumes  into  his  hair  as  the  one  way  of 
declaring  her  affection  for  him  to  the 
world.  She  could  not  give  him  clothes, 
or  ornaments,  or  toys  :  such  was  not  the 
fashion  of  Baboo’s  race.  Neither  was  he 
old  enough  to  wear  the  silk  sarong  that 
his  Aunt  Fatima  had  woven  for  him  on 
her  loom. 

Baboo  had  been  well  trained,  and  how¬ 
ever  lordly  he  might  be  in  the  quarters, 
he  was  marked  in  his  respect  to  the 
mistress.  He  would  touch  his  forehead 
to  the  red  earth  when  I  drove  away  of 


“SNATCHED  UP  MY  WINCHESTER  AND  CARTRIDGE  BELT,  *  *  *  SAYING  ‘  LEKAS,  (QUICK)  COME.’  ” 

xxvii.— 46. 
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a  morning  to  the  office,  and  the  next 
moment  I  might  catch  him  blowing  a  tiny 
ball  of  clay  from  his  sumpitan  into  the 
ear  of  his  father,  the  syce,  as  he  stood 
majestically  on  the  step  behind  me. 

Baboo  went  to  school  for  two  hours 
every  day  to  a  fat  old  Arab  penager ,  or 
teacher,  whose  schoolroom  was  an  open 
stall,  and  whose  only  furniture  a  bench, 
on  which  he  sat  cross-legged,  and  flour¬ 
ished  a  whip  in  one  hand  and  a  chapter 
of  the  Koran  in  the  other. 

There  were  a  dozen  little  fellows  in 
the  school;  all  naked.  They  stood  up 
in  line,  and  in  a  soft  musical  treble 
chanted  in  chorus  the  glorious  promises  of 
the  Koran,  even  while  their  eyes  wan¬ 
dered  from  the  dusky  corner,  where  a 
cheko  lizard  was  struggling  with  an  atlas 
moth,  to  the  frantic  gesticulations  of  a 
naked  Hindu  who  was  calling  his  meek¬ 
eyed  bullocks  hard  names  because  they 
insisted  on  lying  down  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  for  their  noonday  siesta. 

Baboo’s  father,  Aboo  Din,  was  a  Hadji, 
for  he  had  been  to  Mecca.  When  noth¬ 
ing  else  could  make  Baboo  forget  the 
effects  of  the  green  durian  he  had  eaten, 
Aboo  Din  would  take  the  child  on  his 
knees  and  sing  to  him  of  his  trip  to 
Mecca,  in  a  quaint,  monotonous  voice, 
full  of  sorrowful  quavers.  Baboo  be¬ 
lieved  he  himself  could  have  left  Singa¬ 
pore  any  day  and  found  Mecca  in  the 
dark. 

We  had  been  living  some  weeks  in  a 
government  bungalow,  fourteen  miles 
from  Singapore,  across  the  island  that 
looks  out  on  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 
The  fishing  and  hunting  were  excellent. 

1  had  shot  wild  pig,  deer,  tapirs,  and  for 
some  days  had  been  getting  ready  to 
track  down  a  tiger  that  had  been  prowl¬ 
ing  in  the  jungle  about  the  bungalow. 

But  of  a  morning,  as  we  lay  lazily 
chatting  in  our  long  chairs  behind  the 
bamboo  chicks,  the  cries  of  “  Harimau  ! 


Harimau!”  and  “Baboo!”  came 
us  from  the  servants’  quarters. 

Aboo  Din  sprang  over  the  railing  c 
veranda,  and  without  stopping  ev- 
touch  the  back  of  his  hand  to  his 
head,  cried,— 

“  Tuan  Consul,  tiger  have  eat 
dog  and  got  Baboo  !  ” 

Then  he  rushed  into  the  dining-: 
snatched  up  my  Winchester  and  cart: 
belt,  and  handed  them  to  me  ws 
“  Lekas  ( quick)!  Come!” 

He  sprang  back  off  the  verandj 
ran  to  his  quarters  where  the  men  1 
arming  themselves  with  ugly  krissdl 
heavy  parangs. 

I  had  not  much  hope  of  finding  i 
tiger,  much  less  of  rescuing  Baboo, : 
or  alive.  The  jungle  loomed  up  lilil 
impassable  wall  on  all  three  sides  o{| 
compound,  so  dense,  compact,  and  r 
woven,  that  a  bird  could  not  fly  thio 
it.  Still  I  knew  that  my  men,  if  1 
had  the  courage,  could  follow  wheH 
tiger  led,  and  could  cut  a  path  for  ne 

Aboo  Din  unloosed  a  half-dozen  pa 
dogs  that  we  kept  for  wild  pig,  and 
them  to  the  spot  where  the  tiger  hapl 
lain.  In  an  instant  the  entire  padll 
up  a  doleful  howl  and  slunk  back  toll 
kennels. 

Aboo  Din  lashed  them  mercilesslfl 

«  * 

drove  them  into  the  jungle,  he  folldjl 


on  his  hands  and  knees.  I  only  fja 


cart 


to  don  my  green  kaki  suit  and 
shooting  hat  and  despatch  a  man  o 
neighboring  kampong,  or  village,  t(|  | 
the  punghulo  (chief)  to  send  mil 
shikaris ,  or  hunters.  Then  I  pliM 
into  the  jungle  path  that  my  kebun|j 
cut  with  their  keen  parangs,  or  jiftj 
knives.  Ten  feet  within  the  confirfell 
the  forest  the  metallic  glare  of  thjpl 
and  the  pitiless  reflections  of  the  (|1 
Sea  were  lost  in  a  dim,  green  twijif 
Far  ahead  I  could  hear  the  half¬ 
snarls  of  the  cowardly,  deserting  f 


I 


BABOO. 
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and  Aboo  Din’s  angry  voice  rapidly  ex¬ 
hausting  the  curses  of  the  Koran  on  their 
heads. 

My  men,  who  were  naked  save  for  a 
cotton  sarong  wound  around  their  waists, 
slashed  here  a  rubber-vine,  there  a 
thorny  rattan,  and  again  a  mass  of  creep¬ 
ers  that  were  as  tenacious  as  iron  ropes, 
all  the  time  pressing  forward  at  a  rapid 
walk.  Ofttimes  the  trail  led  from  the 
solid  ground  through  a  swamp  where 
grew  great  sago  palms,  and  out  of  which 
a  black,  sluggish  stream  flowed  toward 
the  straits.  Gray  iguanas  and  pendants 
of  dove  orchids  hung  from  the  limbs 
above,  and  green  and  gold  lizards  scuttled 
up  the  trees  at  our  approach. 

At  the  first  plot  of  wet  ground  Aboo 
Din  sent  up  a  shout,  and  awaited  my 
coming.  I  found  him  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  gazing  stupidly  at  the  prints  in 
the  moist  earth. 

“Tuan,”  he  shouted,  “see  Baboo’s 
feet,  one — two  —  three  —  more!  Praise 
be  to  Allah  !  ” 

I  dropped  down  among  the  lily-pads 
and  pitcher-plants  beside  him.  There, 
sure  enough,  close  by  the  cat-like  foot¬ 
marks  of  the  tiger,  was  the  perfect  im¬ 
pression  of  one  of  Baboo’s  bare  feet. 
Farther  on  was  the  imprint  of  another, 
and  then  a  third.  Wonderful !  The  in¬ 
tervals  between  the  several  footmarks 
were  far  enough  apart  for  the  stride  of  a 
man  ! 

“  Apa?  ”  (What  does  it  mean?  )  I  said. 

Aboo  Din  tore  his  hair  and  called  upon 
Allah  and  the  assembled  Malays  to  wit¬ 
ness  that  he  was  the  father  of  this  Baboo, 
but  that  in  the  sight  of  Mohammed  he 
was  innocent  of  this  witchcraft.  He  had 
striven  from  Hari  Rahmadan  to  Hari 
Rahmadan  to  bring  this  four-year-old  up 
in  the  light  of  the  Koran,  but  here  he 
was  striding  through  the  jungle,  three 
feet  and  more  at  a  step,  holding  on  to  a 
tiger’s  tail ! 


I  shouted  with  laughter  as  the 
dawned  upon  me.  It  must  be  I 
Baboo  was  alive.  His  footprints 
before  me.  He  was  being  dr 
through  the  jungle  by  a  full  grow  J 
layan  tiger  !  How  else  explain  h 
possible  strides,  overlapping  the  b 
marks  ! 

Aboo  Din  turned  his  face  t 
Mecca,  and  his  lips  moved  in  pray6i 
“May  Allah  be  kind  to  this  ti| 
he  mumbled.  “He  is  in  the  hand; 
witch.  We  shall  find  him  as  haul 
as  an  old  cat.  Baboo  will  break  cjj 
teeth  with  a  club  of  billion  wood  aril 
off  his  claws  with  his  own  teeth.  ;] 
is  merciful !  ” 

We  pushed  on  for  half  an  hour  (j| 
dry,  foliage-cushioned  strip  of  gl 
that  left  no  trace  of  the  pursuecj.1 
the  second  wet  spot  we  dashed  foj'l 
eagerly  and  scanned  the  trail  for  siU 
Baboo,  but  only  the  pads  of  thej  I 
marred  the  surface  of  the  slime,  jf 
Aboo  Din  squatted  at  the  root 
huge  mangrove  and  broke  forth  into: 


lamentations,  while  the  last  rema. 


cur  took  advantage  of  his  preoccuH 
to  sneak  back  on  the  homeward  tnji 

“Aboo,”  1  commanded  sarcaslci 

I  ii 

“  pergie !  (move  on!)  Baboo  is  T 
and  a  witch.  He  is  tired  of  w^lf 
and  is  riding  on  the  back  of  the  tifc] 

Aboo  gazed  into  my  face  incredijUj 
for  a  moment ;  then,  picking  up  Ifs. 
ang  and  tightening  his  sarong,  strife, 
ahead  without  a  word. 

At  noon  we  came  upon  a  sandy  sjtl 
of  soil  that  contained  a  few  dilu 


cocoanut  palms,  fringed  by  a  sljij 
banian-tree  Ia 


lagoon,  and  a  great 
trunk  was  hardly  more  than  a  mf  I 
interlaced  roots.  A  troop  of  lohg-jij 
wah-wah  monkeys  were  scoldinii 
whistling  within  its  dense  foliagr  | 
surprising  intensity.  Occasionally 
would  drop  from  an  outreaching  l|i| 


“BABOO  is  a  man  and  a  witch,  and  is  riding  on  the  back  of  a  tiger.” 


of  the  pendulous  roots,  and  then, 
|  a  shrill  whistle  of  fright,  spring 
to  the  protection  of  his  mates. 

Malay  silenced  them  by  throwing  a 
;ipe  cocoanut  into  the  midst  of  the 
and  we  moved  on  to  the  shade  of 
turdiest  palm.  There  we  sat  down 
st  and  eat  some  biscuits  softened  in 
lilk  of  a  cocoanut. 

[here  is  a  boa  in  the  roots  of  the 
n,  Aboo,”  1  said,  looking  longingly 
Id  its  deep  shadow. 

I  nodded  his  head,  and  drew  from 
Jouch  in  the  knot  in  his  sarong  a  few 
|n  fragments  of  areca  nut.  These 
rapped  in  a  lemon-leaf  well  smeared 

1!  lime,  then  tucked  the  entire  mass 
he  corner  of  his  mouth. 

%  moment  a  brilliant  red  juice  died 
!>s,  and  he  closed  his  eyes  in  happy 
jptment,  oblivious,  for  the  time,  of 
md  and  fallen  trunks  that  seemed 
tee  in  the  parching  rays  of  the  sun, 
pus,  even,  of  the  loss  of  his  first- 


I  was  revolving  in  my  mind  whether 
there  was  any  use  in  continuing  the 
chase,  which  1  would  have  given  up  long 
before,  had  1  not  known  that  a  tiger  who 
has  eaten  to  repletion  is  both  timid  and 
lazy.  This  one  had  certainly  break¬ 
fasted  on  a  dog  or  on  some  animal  be¬ 
fore  encountering  Baboo. 

1  had  hoped  that  possibly  the  barking 
of  the  curs  might  have  caused  him  to 
drop  the  child,  and  make  off  where  pur¬ 
suit  would  be  impossible;  but  so  far  we 
had,  after  those  footprints,  found  neither 
traces  of  Baboo  alive,  nor  the  blood 
which  should  have  been  seen  had  the 
tiger  killed  the  child. 

Suddenly  a  long,  pear-shaped  man- 
grove-pod  struck  me  full  in  the  breast.  1 
sprang  up  in  surprise,  for  1  was  under  a 
cocoanut-tree,  and  there  was  no  man¬ 
grove  nearer  than  the  lagoon. 

A  Malay  looked  up  sleepily,  and  pointed 
toward  the  wide-spreading  banian. 

“  Monkey, tuan  !  ” 

My  eyes  followed  the  direction  indi- 
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cated,  and  could  just  distinguish  a  grin¬ 
ning  face  among  the  interlacing  roots  at 
the  base  of  the  tree.  So  I  picked  up  the 
green,  dart-like  end  of  the  pod,  and  took 
careful  aim  at  the  brown  face  and  milk- 
white  teeth. 

Then  it  struck  me  as  peculiar  that  a 
monkey,  after  all  the  evidence  of  fright 
we  had  so  lately  witnessed,  should  seek 
a  hiding-place  that  must  be  within  easy 
reach  of  its  greatest  enemy,  the  boa- 
constrictor. 

Aboo  Din  had  aroused  himself,  and 
was  looking  intently  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  Before  1  could  take  a  step  toward 
the  tree  he  had  leaped  to  his  feet,  and 
was  bounding  across  the  little  space, 
shouting,  “  Baboo  !  Baboo  !  ” 

The  small  brown  face  instantly  disap¬ 
peared,  and  we  were  left  staring  blankly 
at  a  dark  opening  into  the  heart  of  the 
woody  maze.  Then  we  heard  the  small, 
well  known  voice  of  Baboo:  — 

“  Tabek  (greeting),  tuan  !  Greeting, 
Aboo  Din  !  Tuan  consul  no  whip,  Baboo 
come  out.” 

Aboo  Din  ran  his  long,  naked  arm  into 
the  opening  in  pursuit  of  his  first-born— 
the  audacious  boy  who  would  make  terms 
with  his  white  master ! 

“  Is  it  not  enough  before  Allah  that 
this  son  should  cause  me,  a  Hadji,  to 
curse  daily,  but  now  he  must  bewitch 
tigers  and  dictate  terms  to  the  tuan  and 
to  me,  his  father  ?  He  shall  feel  the 
strength  of  my  wrist;  I  will  —  O  Allah!” 

Aboo  snatched  forth  his  arm  with  a 
howl  of  pain.  One  of  his  fingers  was 
bleeding  profusely,  and  the  marks  of  tiny 
teeth  showed  plainly  where  Baboo  had 
closed  them  on  the  offending  hand. 

“  Biaky  Baboo,  mari!”  (Good,  come 
forth  !)  I  said. 

First  the  round,  soft  face  of  the  small 
miscreant  appeared  ;  then  the  head,  and 
then  the  naked  little  body.  Aboo  Din 
grasped  him  in  his  arms,  regardless  of 


his  former  threats,  or  of  the  blood  1 
was  flowing  from  his  wounds.  Tt 
amid  caresses  and  promises  to  Alls; 
kill  fire-fighting  cocks,  the  father  hug 
and  kissed  Baboo  until  he  cried  out  \ 
pain. 

After  each  Malay  had  had  the  1 
fellow  in  his  arms,  I  turned  to  him' I 
said,  while  I  tried  to  be  severe,  — 

“  Baboo,  where  is  tiger  ?  ” 

“  Sudah  mati,  (dead),  tuan,”  he 
swered  with  dignity.  “  Tiger  ( 
there,  tuan.  Sladang  kill.  I  hid  1 
and  wait  for  Aboo  Din  !  ” 

He  touched  his  forehead  with  the  t 
of  his  brown  palm.  There  was  noti 
either  in  the  little  fellow’s  bearifj 
words,  that  betrayed  fear  or  brajfj 
It  was  only  one  mishap  more  or  lejs 
him. 

We  followed  Baboo’s  lead  to  the  e 
of  the  jungle,  and  there,  stretched  m 
the  hot  sand,  lay  the  great,  tawny  be 
stamped  and  pawed  until  he  was  a'r 
unrecognizable. 

All  about  him  were  the  hoof-marsJ 
the  great  sladang,  the  fiercest  and  y 
est  animal  of  the  peninsula — the!  ■ 
layan  bull  that  will  charge  a  tige, 
black  lion,  a  boa,  and  even  a  crocM 
on  sight.  Hunters  will  go  miles  to  r 
one  of  them,  and  a  herd  ot  elephant!) 
go  trumpeting  away  in  fear  at  thefe 
proach. 


“  Kuching  hesar  (big  cat)  eat  Baa 
chow  dog,  then  sleep  in  lallang  gr|i 


—  this  was  the  child’s  story.  “  m 
find,  and  say,  ‘  Bagus  kuching  (n'l 
kitty),  see  Baboo’s  doll  ?  ’  Kuchitpl 
like  Baboo’s  doll  mem  consul  g| 
Kuching  run  away.  Baboo  catch;  i 
run  too.  Kuching  go  long  ways,  fid 
’fraid  Aboo  Din  whip  and  tell  ku|lj 
must  go  back.  Kuching  pick  Bab(jd 
in  mouth  when  Baboo  let  go. 

“Kuching  hurt  Baboo.  Baboo  isi; 


fingers  in  kuching’s  eye.  Kuchirk] 
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ire  hurt  Baboo.  Kuching  stop  under 
lian-tree  and  sleep.  Big  sladang 
Ye,  fight  kuching.  Baboo  sorry  for 
d  kuching.  Baboo  hid  from  sladang, 
Aboo  Din  no  whip  Baboo  ?  ” 
iis  voice  dropped  to  a  pathetic  little 
Wer,  and  he  put  up  his  hands  with  an 
dealing  gesture;  but  his  brown  legs 
re  drawn  back  ready  to  flee  should 
bo  Din  make  one  hostile  move, 
r  Baboo,”  1  said,  “  you  are  a  hero  !  ” 
'.aboo  opened  his  little  black  eyes,  but 
Snot  dispute  me. 

,  You  shall  go  to  Mecca  when  you 
w  up,  and  become  a  Hadji,  and  when 
j)  come  back  the  high  kadi  shall  take 


you  in  the  mosque  and  make  a  kateeb  of 
you,”  said  1.  “  Now  put  your  forehead 

on  the  ground  and  thank  «the  good  Allah 
that  the  kuching  had  eaten  dog  before  he 
got  you.” 

Baboo  did  as  he  was  told,  but  I  think 
that  in  his  heart  he  was  more  grateful 
that  for  once  he  had  evaded  a  whipping 
than  for  his  remarkable  escape. 

A  little  later  the  punghulo  came  up 
with  a  half-dozen  shikaris,  or  hunters, 
and  a  pack  of  hunting  dogs.  The  men 
skinned  the  mutilated  carcass  of  the  only 
“good  tiger”  I  met  during  my  three 
years’  hunting  in  the  jungles  of  this 
strange  old  peninsula. 

Rounsevelle  Wildman . 
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HUSHED  and  still  and  tremulous  all, 

Save,  now  and  then,  a  bird’s  low  call  and  crow 
Of  lusty  cock.  Afar  off,  hanging  low 
Beneath  the  gray  horizon  like  a  wall, 

Shy  mists  ascending  spread  a  shifting  pall 

O’er  hills  and  slumbering  forests;  while  below, 

The  drowsy  fields  look  on  and  smile.  When  lo  ! 
Sweet  morn  appears  with  radiant  face,  and  all 
The  waking  world  seems  glad.  Hood’s  luminous  crest 
Sends  golden  rays  o’er  fields  of  bearded  grain, 

Whose  bended  heads  whisper  of  harvest  days; 
And  ’round  the  bald-browed  guardians  of  the  West 
Rebellious  mists  reluctantly  remain, 

While  hill  and  dale  blush  in  the  morn’s  embrace. 


Charles  Gris  sen. 


Charybidis,  13,300  feet.  Scylla,  13,200  feet. 
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II.  THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  KING’S  RIVER. 

and  a  small  appropriation  with  whicij 
was  expected  to  tell  everything  pos| 
to  be  learned  concerning  the  17® 
square  miles  of  California;  so,  to  ec 
omize,  he  ^imported  to  assist  him,  y|| 
King,  young  Gardner,  young  Hoffitn 
and  other  bright  youngsters,  who  it  n 
be  suspected  were  paid  mostly  in  thejj 
of  glory. 

We  can  imagine  Whitney  patting  ji 
on  the  back  in  a  fatherly  way  and  a 
ing,  “  All  right,  Clarence,  my  boy,  v 
send  a  party  into  those  new  Al]Js: 
yours  as  soon  as  the  season  opens. ’] 
At  all  events,  this  is  what  was  dd 
for  the  following  May  found  Prof|| 
Brewer  and  his  young  assistants  V 
pack-animals,  laden  with  instrurrje 
and  all  manner  of  impedimenta,  wit 
through  the  shallow  sea  of  flowers  t 
filled  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  in  ft! 
early  time.  From  Visalia  they  trail 
to  Thomas’s  Mill,  and  then,  taking!  ; 
ridge  between  the  King’s  and  KaT 
rivers,  marched  courageously  eastfv 
toward  the  unknown  Alps. 

From  Sonora  Pass  to  Tehachapi— 1  1 

f 

I ; 

f  It 


N  A  cloudless  Sunday 
morning  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1863,  Mr. 
Clarence  King,  just 
out  of  college  and 
come  to  California  in 
search  of  glory,  stood 
on  Mount  Bullion,  a 
little  peak  in  the 
Mariposa  foothills,  and  sighed  his  soul 
toward  the  snowy  mountains  that  lay 
gleaming  in  the  sun  far  to  the  east  and 
south.  In  those  days  the  groves  of 
Mount  Bullion  were  Mr.  King’s  temple, 
whither  he  repaired  for  quiet  meditation, 
leaving  the  miners  and  greasers  of  Mari¬ 
posa  town  to  break  the  Sabbath  in  their 
own  peculiarly  hilarious  way. 

Now,  as  a  rule,  the  farther  away  a 
mountain,  the  more  insignificant  it  ap¬ 
pears;  but  Mr.  King,  being  an  uncom¬ 
monly  clever  young  fellow,  decided  that 
those  snow  peaks  were  grander  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  receded  from  view:  later 
he  let  Professor  Whitney  into  his  secret. 
Whitney  was  Chief  of  the  California 
Geological  Survey,  with  a  small  salary 
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lies  —  the  High  Sierra  “brooded  in 
i'ty  solitude.”  Neither  stockmen  nor 
ospectors  had  visited  it.  Nomadic  In¬ 
ins  from  the  desert  sometimes  crossed 
.3  range  over  strange  paths,  and  a  few 
uppers  had  penetrated  the  outskirts  of 
fastnesses.  The  Spaniard  of  the 
)thills, —  which  then  contained  the 
ger  part  of  the  population  of  the 
rdering  counties  of  Fresno  and  Tulare, 


[*VIEW  FROM  MOUNT  GODDARD  —  GODDARD  CREEK, 
MIDDLE  FORK  KING’S  RIVER. 


|) 

I  when  asked  for  information,  invariably 
hponded,  “  Quien  sabe?  ”  shrugging 
5  shoulders  and  glancing  with  no 
iendly  eye  at  the  forbidding  landscape. 
(So  the  little  party  plodded  on,  discov- 
ed  the  King’s  River  Canon  (and  gave, 
i-rhaps,  a  juster  criticism  of  its  relation 
I  Yosemite  than  we  have  had  since), 

imbed  and  named  a  number  of  peaks, 
ssed  completely  over  the  summit  to 
2  desert,  and  after  a  little  more  ex¬ 
piring  in  the  basin  of  the  San  Joaquin, 
I  ally  reached  Ciark’s  Ranch,  more 
ad  than  alive.  But  King  had  vindi- 
ted  himself.  These  mountains  were 
find  to  be  the  “  summit  of  the  United 
jates,”  and  to  constitute  what  was 
filed  an  American  Alps,  a  small  uortion 
I  which  was  pretty  well  explored  he¬ 
re  the  Survey  was  legislated  out  of  ex¬ 
fence.  King  especially  distinguished 


himself  during  the  expedition.  He  climbed 
Mount  Tyndall  by  the  most  idiotically 
perilous  route  he  could  have  followed 
had  he  made  selection  of  his  course  from 
a  balloon.  From  its  summit  he  saw  and 
named  Mount  Whitney,  after  his  chief, 
(Brewer  had  already  been  similarly  hon¬ 
ored,)  and  Mount  Gardner  and  Mount 
King  after  one  of  his  comrades  and  him¬ 
self.  The  latter  —  a  miniature  Matter¬ 
horn —  probably  only  King  could  climb. 
It  still  awaits  complete  conquest.  Thanks 
to  his  judiciously  injudicious  selection  of 
routes  of  ascent  and  his  want  of  proper 
outfit, —  all  of  which  may  have  been 
either  his  tenderfootedness  or  only  a 
kind  of  literary  forethought, —  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  meeting  with  experiences  so 
thrilling  that  nothing  of  published  travel 
in  the  Alps  is  possessed  of  greater  fasci¬ 
nation;  this,  well  told,  with  vivid  de¬ 
scriptive  passages,  chapters  of  local  char¬ 
acter  study,  and  bits  of  humor  the 
brightest  and  keenest  and  most  irresist¬ 
ible  than  can  be  imagined,  make  up  his 
“  Mountaineering  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,” 
whose  wide  sale  must  have  compensated 
this  precocious  young  mountaineer  for 
any  quantity  of  back  salary  unpaid  by 
the  California  Legislature. 

It  will  not  be  necessary,  therefore,  to 
say  much  on  the  subject  of  the  southern 
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branches  of  the  King’s  River.  The  great 
Canon  of  the  South  Fork,  and  the  several 
tributaries  of  Bubb’s  Creek,  were  drawn 
on  the  map  of  the  old  Survey  with  ap¬ 
proximate  accuracy,  as  was  also  much  of 
the  rougher  topography  of  the  region 
they  drain.  Mount  Silliman,  Mount 
Brewer,  Kaweah  Peak,  Mount  Whitney, 
Mount  Tyndall,  Mount  Williamson, 
Mount  King,  and  Mount  Gardner,  were 


DISTANT  VIEW  OF  THE  PALISADES  FROM  MOUNT 
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all  well  described  in  the  report  of  the 
Survey.  These  form  a  magnificent 
cluster  of  peaks.  But  north  of  the  great 
Canon  the  party  could  not  proceed.  The 
divide  between  the  South  and  Middle 
Forks  of  the  river,  over  which  the  fre¬ 
quently  traveled  Granite  Basin  Trail 
now  zigzags,  proved  an  impassable  bar¬ 
rier,  and  they  turned  east,  to  enter  the 
mountains  again  over  the  Mono  Creek 
pass,  about  sixty  miles  to  the  north. 
Since  1864  none  but  shepherds  and  a  few 
private  persons  have  penetrated  the  in¬ 
tervening  region,  and  today  the  map  of 
Fresno  County  is  either  a  blank  or  a 
falsehood  in  its  delineation  of  the  topo¬ 
graphy  of  the  North  and  Middle  Forks  of 
the  King’s  River. 

This  region,  equally  with  that  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south,  abounds  in  the 
grandest  alpine  scenery.  Its  gorges  are 


peculiarly  deep  and  wild,  its  peaks  hi 
an  elevation  of  over  fourteen  thousil 
feet,  and  there  are  a  number  of  featii 
not  elsewhere  found  in  the  Sierra,  so  I 
as  I  have  observed.  In  the  upj 
regions  of  the  Middle  Fork,  also,  ther: 
a  peculiar  mingling  of  volcanic  rock  i 
slate  with  the  granite  which  is  not  foi 
southward  until  the  lower  Kern  is  reach 

As  was  the  case  with  the  previJ 
article  on  the  San  Joaquin,  I  shall  I 
able  to  give  here  only  a  general  skei 
of  the  sources  of  the  King’s  River,  ij 
serving  the  special  features  of  the  regij 
especially  its  gorges, — for  separate  \ 
tides. 

About  thirty  miles  north  of  the  KirjJ 
River  Canon,  a  ridge  of  dark-colci: 
saw-teeth  mountains  rises  high  above  t| 
surrounding  crest.  These  are  the  Pd 
ades.  From  them  the  axis  of  the  rajil 
veers  from  its  northwest  course  nt 
trends  in  a  nearly  westerly  direction! 
distance  of  twenty  miles;  and  frori 
point  nearly  at  the  center  of  this  coi|r| 
another  ridge  shoots  off  westerly  by 
little  south.  This  is  the  divide  betw:'( 
the  King’s  and  San  Joaquin  rive  r 
With  the  eastern  half  of  the  twenty-rjii 
stretch  of  crest,  it  forms  the  water-s;i( 
of  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  King’s.  Ftp 
it  at  least  five  large  streams  flow  irrejj 
larly  southward,  which,  uniting  in  |l) 
vicinity  of  the  Upper  Canon,  as  if 
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UPPER  MIDDLE  FORK  KING’S  RIVER,  INTERSECTION  OF  CARTRIDGE  CREEK. 


tiled,  form  the  main  Middle  Fork  of  the 
iver.  Thirty-five  miles  below,  this 
iream  joins  the  South  Fork,  and  eighteen 
files  farther  down  the  North  Fork  emp- 
fes  into  the  now  mighty  King’s  River, 
fhe  maps  show  the  North  Fork  as  head- 
ig  on  the  main  crest,  but  in  fact  it  does 
ibt  rise  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  true 
test. 

The  western  terminus  of  the  King’s- 
an  Joaquin  water-shed  is  Mount  God- 
ird,  which  is  a  very  prominent  point 
torn  the  south,  from  which  direction  it 
ras  named  by  the  old  Survey;  but  from 
jie  north  it  is  an  exceedingly  inconspic- 
pus  mountain.  Northward  of  the  peak 
iie  Evolution  group  of  mountains  lies  on 
lie  opposite  side  of  the  trough  of  the 
addle  Fork  of  the  San  Joaquin.  West¬ 
ward  the  South  Fork  Canon  of  the  same 
ver  soon  plunges  into  its  long  trench, 
puthwestward  the  North  Fork  of  the 
ling’s  drains  toward  the  plains,  and  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  south  heads  Goddard 
|reek,  which  is  one  of  the  five  streams 
pat  unite  to  form  the  Middle  Fork  of  the 
ling’s.  This  twenty-mile  ridge  from 
iioddard  to  the  Palisades  marks  the 
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widest  zone  of  true  Alpine  crest  in  the 
Sierra.  The  deep  gorges  of  the  King’s 
lie  on  one  side,  the  fantastically  eroded 
lake  basin  of  the  San  Joaquin  on  the 
other.  On  the  former,  gentle  slopes  of 
fractured  granite  lead  down  from  the 
culmination  of  the  divide  ;  these  quickly 
change  into  precipitous  descents  to  the 
gorges.  On  the  latter,  the  face  of  the 
divide  is  a  continuous  line  of  nearly  per¬ 
pendicular  precipices  against  which  large 
bodies  of  snow  and  ice  lie  banked,  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  shade  of  the  gaunt  cliffs. 
Much  of  this  is  possibly  glacial  ice.  I 
once  followed  this  divide  from  Goddard  a 
distance  of  five  miles  and  then  descended 
one  of  the  Middle  Fork  gorges, —  a  most 
remarkable  locality  to  be  hereafter  de¬ 
scribed.  It  was  that  through  which 
flows  Disappearing  Creek.  (See  map  in 
article  in  the  May  number.) 

Immediately  below  the  amphitheaters 
at  the  base  of  the  peak,  Goddard  Creek 
drains  at  first  a  deep  valley,  the  black 
walls  of  which — similar  to  those  of  the 
Enchanted  Gorge  —  imprison  it  relent¬ 
lessly  within  the  mountain  fastness.  A 
strangely  incongruous  sight  it  is,  and 
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yet  one  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
high  Sierra,  as  the  traveler  looks  down 
into  this  upper  Valley  of  Goddard  Creek 
from  the  heights  of  ice  and  rock  that 
eveywhere  surround  it.  On  the  north 
the  mighty  escarpment  of  Mount  God¬ 
dard,  built  up  cliff  above  cliff,  but¬ 
tressed  and  bastioned  five  thousand 
feet  into  the  thin  blue  air  ;  on  either  side, 
east  and  west,  great  leaning  walls  of 
slate  ;  and  below,  a  narrow  defile  of  rock- 
throttled  gorge,  through  which  the  mad¬ 
dened  stream  tears  its  way  for  twenty 
miles  to  the  Middle  Fork.  Thus  harshly 
enclosed  is  a  garden  so  spacious  that  a 
town  could  be  built  upon  it,  and  so  lovely 
that  it  might  well  be  the  home  of  a  band 
of  mountain  sylphs.  About  the  talus 
margins  and  here  and  there  in  the  center 
of  the  valley  grow  alpine  trees  with  pale 
green  foliage,  brightened  by  effects  of 
gold  and  silver,  the  colors,  respectively, 
of  the  live  and  of  the  dead  trunks.  In 
the  middle,  through  a  rich,  level  lawn 
the  stream  winds  its  sinuous,  glassy 
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course,  and  exactly  in  the  center  of  || 
garden  is  a  beautiful  lake  of  forty  or  fill 
acres. 

T  welve  miles  below,  opposite  the  moil 
of  Disappearing  Creek,  granite  walls  r  j] 
to  the  height  of  Yosemite  cliffs,  and  si  | 
lar  to  them  in  abruptness,  in  sculptul 
and  in  vegetation.  From  this  point  on  l! 
the  Middle  Fork,  the  right  hand  wall  f 
Goddard  Creek  is  a  continuous  precip  i 
of  gray  granite,  the  left  hand  wall  a  d| 
tinuous  precipice  of  blackish  slate,  d 
one  side  a  glare  as  of  midsummer  day,J 
the  other  the  somber  shadow  of  win  t 
twilight. 

But  it  is  the  region  of  the  Palisades  ttj  J 
forms  the  chief  glory  of  'the  Middle  Fcr 
Alps.  Goddard  and  its  creeks  lie  frll 
twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  awaj 
Obviously,  then,  as  we  approach  f j 
main  crest,  we  should  expect  an  expaJ 
sion  and  intensification  of  the  scenerJ 
It  is  so.  The  Palisade  country,  I  hajl 
reason  to  believe,  is  the  acme  of  alpin 
sublimity  on  the  American  continent.  T 
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perit  this  distinction,  it  needs  only  to  be 
juperior  to  the  crest  about  the  head  of 
tear  Creek  on  the  north  and  of  the  Kern¬ 
ing's  on  the  south,  and  I  think  it  is. 
Certainly  it  is  the  most  formidable  of 
jonquest  of  any  part  of  the  Californian 
(tips.  There  is  here  a  very  chaos  of 
gorges  of  appalling  depth  and  savage  as¬ 
pect,  separating  and  throwing  into  fearful 
plief  a  great  mass  of  peaks,  precipices, 
jhd  cliffs,  amongst  which  glitter  frozen 
(ikes,  cascades,  snow-fields,  and,  it  is 
aic,  glaciers.  Over  this  Titan’s  pande¬ 
monium  tower  the  Palisades  or  Saw- 
eeth,  flinging  aloft  their  pinnacled  crests 


SNOW  TUNNEL  IN  ENCHANTED  GORGE,  MIDDLE  FORK 
KING’S  RIVER. 


thousand  feet  clear  of  the  surrounding 
lountains. 

The  streams  of  Triple  Falls  drain  this 
fty  area  toward  the  south,  flowing  from 
alisade  Valley  —  a  place  of  truly  awful 
isolation  —  into  Cartridge  Creek,  one  of 
ie  largest  branches  of  the  Middle  Fork, 
ito  which  it  pours  a  few  miles  north  of 
le  confluence  of  Goddard  Creek.  On 
le  south  of  Palisade  Valley  the  head 
:reams  of  the  Main  Fork  of  the  river 
ave  their  rise.  Thus  the  Palisades  are 
letrue  parents  of  the  King’s,  giving  birth 
)  those  mighty  rivers,  first  of  ice  and 
I  ten  of  water,  to  which  we  owe  the  King’s 
liver  Canon,  Tehipite  Valley,  the  Middle 


Fork  Canon,  and  Paradise  Valley,  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  remarkable  cluster  of 
gorges  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

In  altitude  the  Palisades  cannot  be  in¬ 
ferior  to  Mount  Whitney  by  more  than 
a  paltry  few  hundred  feet,  and  I  have 
some  reason  to  believe  it  not  impos¬ 
sible  that  the  North  Palisade,  occasion¬ 
ally  so-called,  may  on  accurate  measure¬ 
ment  be  found  actually  to  dominate 
the  whole  Sierra.  With  one  possible 
exception  no  reliable  observations  have 
ever  been  made  of  the  elevation  of  the 
crest  within  ninety  miles  on  the  south  and 
sixty  miles  on  the  north  of  the  Palisades. 

Frank  Dusy,  mountaineer  and  sheep- 
owner,  and  Lil  A.  Winchell,  pioneer 
mountain  explorer  from  impulse  of  pure 
love,  both  of  Fresno,  deserve  the  credit 
of  having  been  the  first  to  exploit  the 
marvels  of  the  Middle  Fork  Alps.  A 
blackened  spire  toward  the  northern  end 
of  the  Palisade  Group  bears  Mr.  Dusy’s 
name,  while  Mr.  Winchell  has  spent  many 
a  week  through  many  a  summer  explor¬ 
ing  and  sketching  in  the  vicinity.  Last 
August,  Professor  Bolton  Coit  Brown,  of 
Stanford  University,  led  a  little  mule  up 
Cartridge  Creek  to  the  head  of  the  South 
Fork,  and  down  the  canon  of  the  latter 
stream  to  a  point  from  which  he  found  it 
impossible  to  rescue  his  animal ;  upon 
which  he  made  his  way  on  foot  to  his 
destination  and  starting  point,  the  King’s 
River  canon. 

•  Of  hardly  less  savage  magnificence  than 
the  Middle  Fork  country  is  that  of  the 
South  Fork.  Between  the  upper  part  of 
its  main  stream  and  the  crest  —  a  triangle 
whose  northern  apex  is  the  Palisades  —  a 
bristling  array  of  peaks,  for  the  most  part 
nameless,  shelter  the  perpetual  snows 
that  feed  the  streams  of  the  King’s  River 
Canon.  Mount  King  and  Mount  Gardner 
are  the  vanguard  of  this  numerous  group, 
upon  others  of  which,  of  striking  form, 
Professor  Brown  has  bestowed  the  names 
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Striped  Mountain,  Red  Mountain,  Split 
Mountain,  and  Arrow  Peak. 

A  little  tarther  south  the  water  flows 
into  Bubb’s  Creek,  the  right  hand  artery 
of  the  South  Fork,  whose  southern  tribu¬ 
taries  drain  extensive  neve  fields  that 
robe  the  base  of  the  precipices  of  the  great 
King’s  River  divide.  Farther  west,  Roar¬ 
ing  River  and  Big  Bowlder  Creek  are  the 
last  of  the  King’s  River  streams  within 
the  high  Sierra. 


B — Mount  Goddard.  G— Mount  Fiske. 

VIEW  OF  KING’S-SAN  JOAQUIN  DIVIDE  FROM 
MOUNT  WALLACE. 


The  basin  of  the  King’s  is  not  so  ex¬ 
tensive  as  that  of  the  San  Joaquin,  and 
the  latter  excels  it  also  in  the  possession 
of  certain  features  of  peculiar  novelty  and 
beauty,  while  its  distinctively  alpine 
scenery  is  quite  as  fine,  excepting  pos¬ 
sibly  for  the  Palisade  region.  But  the 
basin  of  the  King’s  is  a  place  of  gorges, 
canons,  and  narrow  valleys,  deeper, 
longer,  of  greater  number,  and  as  it  were, 
of  a  more  spectacular  scenic  quality  than 
those  of  the  San  Joaquin.  The  King’s 
River  Sierra  is  the  gorge  country  of  the 
range.  Bubb’s  Creek,  the  King’s  River 
Canon,  Paradise  Valley,  Tehipite,  the 
Upper  Middle  Fork,  Goddard  Creek,  the 
Enchanted  Gorge,  and  Cartridge  Creek, 
—  all  these  gorges  will  receive  fitting 
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attention  —  though  of  necessity  brief 
in  succeeding  articles. 

There  has  been  much  prospecting 
the  metamorphic  slate  among  the  he 
streams  of  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Kill 
River.  Silver  ore  in  considerable  qiij 
tities  has  been  located,  and  a  little  cl ! 
mined,  in  a  small  way,  with  profit.  S<V 
gold  has  been  found,  it  is  said  ;  ml 
iron  ore  is  in  sight ;  there  are  trace:! 
copper,  and  also  an  occasional  searr;  | 
fairly  good  graphite.  None  of  this  iji 
now  be  developed,  however,  since  all  t, 
Southern  Sierra  has  been  reserved  sis 
national  park.  But  for  some  time  to  d  rj 
its  principal  material  wealth  —  thegiai 
—  will  be  utilized  as  of  yore  by  the  sfjl 
herds.  The  American  sheep-owne:'  | 
content  with  a  monopolization  of  the  larj 
ranges  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  mcjJ 
tains  ;  the  alpine  pastures,  often  all  ,oj 
inaccessible,  with  their  short  seascrj 
freezing  nights,  and  scant  camp-fire  fij 
are  left  to  the  Portuguese  or  Frejij 
herder,  who,  with  his  fifteen  hundred 
two  thousand  sheep, —  all  he  possessed 
the  world, —  forces  his  way  with  gr? 
hardship  over  the  passes  from  the  eij 
as  soon  as  the  feed  is  finger  high  ;  or  w|i 
incredible  patience  and  skill  drives  ,h 
half  famished  bands  up  the  canons  of  1 
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Western  slope  to  these  high  basins,  there 
remain  untill  the  fall  storms  force  him 
>wn  to  a  milder  zone.  The  “  Portoogee  ” 
m  take  his  pack  train, his  mules  or  burros, 
/er  ground  that  baffles  the  mountain¬ 
eering  craft  of  the  most  experienced 
merican  herders,  and  the  Frenchmen 
e  said  to  show  their  heels  to  the  Por- 
tguese.  These  Basques,  or  ‘  ‘  Bascoes  ’  ’ 
r>  they  are  called,  who  drive  their  sheep 
!to  the  very  teeth  of  the  Californian  Alps, 
:;e  perhaps  the  most  skilful  mountaineers 
i  the  world.  Show  them  grass  and  they 
111  get  their  sheep  to  it, —  sheep  can  be 
liven  almost  anywhere, —  and  in  time, 
eir  pack  animals,  though  to  do  so  they 
ay  have  to  make  a  detour  of  fifty  miles. 
The  highest  “short-hair”  meadows 
(ten  lie  in  seemingly  impenetrable  fast- 
tsses  of  summit  ridges  whose  sheer, 
iughly  fractured  flanks  and  pinnacled 
jests  seem  to  forbid  the  very  thought  of 
chan  undertaking.  It  is  all  one  to  the 
'.untless  Frenchman.  He  first  finds  the 
•ist  point  of  attack  along  the  whole  length 
;  the  “divide.”  This  may  lead  through 
narrow,  torrent-worn,  aspen-choked 
file  that  shelves  up  to  a  notch  in  the 
gged  ridge.  Step  by  step  he  leads  his 


jacks, —  buried  under  a  great  pack  usually 
topped  by  an  inverted  bread-pan, —  now 
among  the  bowlders  of  the  icy  brook,  now 
clinging  to  the  loose  debris  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  and  so  toward  the  crest.  Soon 
they  must  traverse  a  patch  of  snow  of 
dangerous  acclivity.  At  every  step  the 
jack  strikes  the  narrow,  sharp  little  hoofs 
of  his  forefeet  deep  into  the  hard,  treach¬ 
erous  surface.  There  is  suddenly  a  gap 
in  the  snow-field,  and  five  feet  below, 
the  fractured  rock  surface,  alive  with 
snags.  With  a  little  coaxing,  burro  takes 
aim,  leans  low  and  springs  lightly,  plant¬ 
ing  his  feet  with  an  unerring  mechanical 
sense  of  friction  and  equipoise, —  though 
occasionally  he  slips  a  little.  A  spring, 
and  he  is  on  the  snow  slope  again,  which, 
crossed,  is  succeeded  by  a  shapeless  pile 
of  rock-debris,  over  which  he  picks  his 
way  with  infinite  care  and  caution  to  the 
notch  of  a  pass.  Here,  perhaps,  he  is 
lowered  by  a  rope  down  a  precipice  twenty 
or  thirty  feet,  after  which,  on  finding 
himself  once  more  on  those  four  talented 
legs  of  his,  he  continues  down  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  ridge  and  into  the  basin, 
where  myriad  gray  specks  of  sheep  are 
moving  in  the  short-hair. 

Theodore  S.  Solomons. 
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MONARCH  mountain  !  whose  clear  image  lies 
Reflected  on  the  waters  at  thy  base, 

If  thou  wert  animate,  I  could  surmise 

Why  steeply  climb  thy  shoulders  into  space, 
And  why  no  woods,  nor  beetling  ridges  break 
The  open  view  below  thy  marble  face. 

For  then,  unmoving,  freely  thou  couldst  take 
Proud  glimpse  of  self  within  the  Mirror  Lake. 

Thus  while  the  coming  sun  unbinds  the  lace 
Of  cloud  worn  nightly  on  thy  sovran  brow, 

And  ruffling  winds  are  pent,  1  fancy  thou 

Art  watching  rapt  beside  the  lake  with  me, 

To  see  thy  naked  form  appear.  Lo,  now 
It  shows  in  its  serene  sublimity  ! 

Wilbur  G.  Zeigler. 
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OST  educated  men  and  wo¬ 
men  of  at  least  middle  age 
who  have  taken  the  pains 
to  compare  the  reading  of 
the  children  they  know 
with  that  of  their  own 
youth,  have  experienced  a  surprise  not 
altogether  agreeable  in  finding  how  much 
lighter  in  character  it  is.  Outside  of 
a  few  families,  in  which  the  reading  of 
the  children  has  been  very  carefully  con¬ 


trolled,  one  will  find  that  books  which 


were  regarded  as  exciting  recreation  in 
his  own  youth,  are  now  ranked  as  heavy 
reading,  destined  for  the  improvement  of 
the  mind.  Within  a  day  or  two  I  visited 
a  home  where  1  found  an  intelligent  young 
girl  of  fourteen  absorbed  in  a  light  society 
novel  of  no  particular  value.  “  1  cannot 
get  her  to  read  lvanhoe,”  her  mother 
said,  turning  over  the  unworn  volume,  in 
a  pretty,  tempting  edition.  “  She  com¬ 
plains  that  it  is  too  heavy  and  long.  She 
quarrels  with  the  descriptions,  and  wants 
to  get  on  with  the  story.  1  ’m  sure  we 
used  to  think  Ivanhoe  most  exciting  read¬ 
ing  at  her  age  ;  and  to  enjoy  stopping 
over  the  descriptions,,  and  trying  to  pic¬ 
ture  the  scene.” 

The  deterioration  in  quality  of  reading 
that  has  taken  place  between  parent  and 
child  is  a  thing  quite  provable  and  meas¬ 
urable  :  one  has  only  to  recall,  as  most 
people  can  quite  exactly,  the  books  that 
were  his  favorites  at  any  given  stage  of 
his  youth,  and  then  find  what  young 
people  of  the  same  age  like  to  read  now. 
I  am  satisfied  that  such  a  comparison  will 
show  in  very  many  cases  a  loss  in  liter¬ 
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ary  taste,  in  power  of  sustained  a 
tion,  and  in  comprehension  of  the  En ,;j 
language. 

This  is  a  very  serious  matter :  j 
disposed  to  think  it  is  more  radically  ! 
ous  than  we  have  begun  to  realize,  j 
occasion  lately  to  look  over  a  groufj 
autobiographic  sketches  of  the  mann:j 
education  of  some  dozen  such  me  1 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  President  And! 
D.  White,  Commissioner  Harris.  Sjo 
of  these  men  had  “tumbled  about  if 
library  ”  from  infancy,  and  had  attejij 


the  best  schools  in  America;  some  | 


been  bred  in  the  poverty  of  lonely  fan 
and  picked  up  what  learning  they  qi 
in  a  few  months  of  district  school.  \\ 
all  except  one  learned  to  read  early Jj 
long  before  they  were  ten  entered  ,i 
the  household  treasure  of  at  least  a?f 
volumes  of  classic  worth,  —  BunW 
Burke,  Addison,  Keble,  WordswJr 
The  one  who  did  not  was  the  singlet* 
of  the  group  who  stumbled  dre|.i 
through  his  later  education,  and  f«t 
little  in  it  till  he  reached  manhood.  T 
certain  that  in  our  colleges  today!' 
effect  of  the  weakness  of  reading  hjt 
in  earlier  stages  of  education  is  sevdrj 
felt.  The  precious  power,  the  invaliji 
power,  of  sustained  attention  is  eja 
crippled. 

Probably  the  greatest  agency  in  It 
deterioration  has  been  the  interest 
publishers  and  writers  in  the  sale  of  ji} 
and  immediately  taking  juvenile  life 
ture.  But  it  has  been  backed  by  there 
doctrine  which  has  gained  so  firm  a  h 
on  many  parents  and  teachers,  that  ejf 
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langerous  to  children’s  brains.  The 
e  muscles  are  daily  tasked  in  romping 
t  would  tire  a. grown  person,  and  the 
^ent  looks  on  and  sees  that  it  is  good  ; 

1  unknown  terrors  may  befall  the 
wing  brain  if  it  is  given  like  vigorous 
fatiguing  strain.  And  a  very  few 
rs  of  accustoming  it  to  languid  efforts, 
asks  always  well  within  its  powers, 
-irief  and  changing  demands  on  atten- 
|,  make  the  fear  true,  by  the  condition 
{'incapacity  for  exertion  and  the  readi¬ 
es  for  nervous  fatigue  that  has  been 
light  about.  The  child  then  really 
pot  rise  except  by  irksome  effort  to 
ng  and  inspiring  reading. 

^believe  that  in  spite  of  floods  of  ped- 
fgic  talk,  brains  in  this  world  have 
ered  very  little  from  hard  work, 
ipre  are  two  main  dangers  that  threaten 
]  ns,  and  they  begin  by  the  time  a  baby 
three  or  four  months  old,  and  have 
\tn  very  appreciable  effect  by  the  be¬ 
aring  of  school  life.  One  is  the  danger 
■atrophy  from  lack  of  exercise ;  the 
sr  of  a  frivolous,  fickle  excitability 
|n  too  much  light  and  changing  stimu¬ 
li  the  matter  of  reading,  the  child 
p  in  the  country,  without  even  a  small 
rd  of  good  books  in  the  home,  some- 
fes  grows  up  with  a  great  incapacity  to 
Id  and  understand  books.  It  may  be 
jn  to  discussion  whether  the  city  child’s 
ess  to  public  libraries,  to  the  stalls  of 
pcent  books  and  five-cent  periodicals, 

I  arge  Sunday  School  libraries,  and  bor¬ 
ed  books  and  papers  of  all  sorts,  is  a 
se  evil  in  itself :  but  it  is  far  from 
lg  as  easy  to  control.  A  little  school 
ary,  well  chosen,  and  a  wise  teacher, 
If/  unlock  the  doors  of  great  literatures 
t  he  bookless  country  child  :  but  it  is 
f  der  to  keep  the  city  child’s  mind  free 
ip  the  enfeebling  stuff  that  will  con- 
f Lively  shut  out  good  literature.  And 
|ia  matter  of  fact,  parents  and  teachers 
OL.  xxvii. — 47. 


seem  surprisingly  neglectful  in  exercising 
the  control  they  might  over  the  child’s 
reading.  As  far  as  1  can  learn,  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  give  a  child  a  library 
card  and  let  him  forage  for  himself  in  our 
ordinary  public  libraries.  The  most  care¬ 
ful  parents  will  turn  a  child  loose  thus  in 
a  Sunday  School  library.  The  school 
library  in  Californian  cities  is  so  small  a 
collection  compared  with  others  accessible, 
that  it  plays  a  minor  part ;  and  the  right 
policy  for  the  schools  is  undoubtedly  some 
such  alliance  with  the  city  library  as  that 
worked  out  in  Worcester  by  Mr.  Green. 
Something  of  this  sort  was  done  in  Los 
Angeles,  when  Miss  Kelso  was  librarian 
there ;  and  it  has  been  begun  in  San 
Francisco  since  Mr.  Clark  has  taken 
charge  of  the  library.  It  requires  a  li¬ 
brarian  and  corps  of  teachers  in  sympathy 
with  the  plan,  and  able  to  carry  it  out 
intelligently.  To  be  thus  able,  they 
should  have  first  and  foremost  a  much 
livelier  interest  in  the  child’s  reading, 
and  a  much  deeper  sense  of  its  impor¬ 
tance,  and  a  better  literary  training  them¬ 
selves,  than  is  now  common. 

Theoretically,  there  can  be  small  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  about  the  desirability 
of  introducing  literature  as  a  regular 
part  of  primary  and  gramniar  school 
courses:  one  cannot  doubt  that  inspiring 
books  of  travel,  exploration,  and  history, 
in  connection  with  map  study,  leave  a 
much  larger  residuum  of  geographical 
knowledge  than  the  old-fashioned  set 
text-books  ;  nor  that  to  be  able  to  read 
and  care  for  good  books  is  a  more  funda¬ 
mental  thing  in  education  than  analytic 
grammar.  There  is  no  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  school  boards  to  see  this,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  in  California :  and  actual  revisions 
of  school  courses  have  been  made  in  a 
number  of  our  cities  and  counties,  mak¬ 
ing  place  —  in  some  cases,  large  place  — 
for  literature  in  the  curriculum.  But  1 
cannot  find  that  the  results  are  as  great 
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as  one  would  reasonably  expect.  Per¬ 
haps  there  has  not  been  time  yet  to  test 
them  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  dangers  in 
the  practical  working  of  the  literature 
courses,  as  long  as  we  cannot  hope  to 
have  all  our  schools  taught  by  people  of 
wide  and  inspiring  literary  culture.  The 
teaching  of  myth  and  poetry,  essay  and 
biography,  as  laid  out  in  the  courses  I 
have  examined,  is  expected  to  be  some¬ 
what  analytic,  directed  by  the  teacher  in 
accordance  with  definite  theories.  Here 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  petrify  a 
living  book  into  a  mechanical  schoolroom 
task,  and  paralyze  a  child’s  nascent  love 
of  letters.  I  confess  to  having  a  consid¬ 
erable  fear  that  the  opportunity  will  be 
utilized.  There  is  no  element  of  service 
in  books  that  may  not  be  misused  in  fee¬ 
ble  hands.  Tell  the  teacher  that  the 
great  thing  to  accomplish  is  the  ethical 
inspiration  of  the  child,  the  sense  of  great 
things  and  great  motives  in  life, —  and  if 
the  teacher  herself  is  of  thin  and  imitative 
emotion,  all  you  will  get  will  be  the  senti¬ 
mentalizing  of  instruction.  One  does 
not  like  to  think  of  having  a  teacher  of 
this  sort  sit  down  to  interpret  the  spirit 
and  lessons  of  Homer,  say,  with  a  class 
of  children.  The  influence  of  the  great 
mind,  strained  through  the  medium  of  a 
mediocre  one  before  it  can  reach  the 
children,  may  be  utterly  transformed. 
And  in  the  nature  of  things,  most  teach¬ 
ers  must  be  of  mediocre  mind,  because 
most  human  beings  are. 

But  in  the  books  themselves,  there  is 
safety,  —  the  books  uninterpreted  and 
undiluted,  save  where  zeal  and  sympathy 
brings  the  teacher  into  quite  spontaneous 
conference  with  the  children  about  them. 
To  have  the  best  books  accessible,  and 
to  set  the  children  to  reading  them,  is 
always  possible.  I  should  even  require 
the  reading  of  them  if  it  proved  neces¬ 
sary,  under  some  pretext  of  compositions 
to  be  written,  or  questions  to  be  asked, — 


not  enough  of  a  set  exercise  to  turn  t 
reading  of  the  book  itself  into  a  task,  t 
merely  to  start  the  child  into  the  path 
reading  ;  the  aim  should  be  the  habi' 
untasked  and  hearty  seeking  of  gq 
literature,  the  knowledge  of  books  , 
friends.  One  often  hears  it  advised  It 
the  habit  of  reading  should  be  coaxed  1 
letting  young  people  begin  with  w 
books  if  they  will  read  those  spontar 
ously,  hoping  that  the  taste  for  be;1 
ones  will  grow.  My  own  observation  i 
been  that  the  poor  books  lessened,  rafh 
than  developed,  the  power  of  coming 
like  good  ones  ;  for  most  good  books  i 
volve  a  good  deal  of  mental  activity,-- 
joyous  and  willing  activity,  like  tha. 
hard  play,  if  the  mind  is  healthy,  o 
repugnant  if  one  has  become  used: , 
reading  that  which  requires  no  effort 
would  really  rather  try  to  cultivate  a  L  s 
for  good  books  by  requiring  the  reaqij 
of  them  till  the  charm  lays  hold  on  tj 
child,  than  by  starting  in  with  weak  onq 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  childr< 

are  capable  of  enjoying  much  matiTj 

literature  than  they  usually  get.  Tl 

modern  tenderness  for  children  is  alw’U 

m 

in  danger  of  falling  into  the  mistake 
babying  them  too  much.  They  un<T 
stand  more  than  we  think.  We  jui! 
them  by  their  ignorance  of  life  and  tine, 
emotional  immaturity,  but  they  arejL 
no  means  so  young  in  all  respects  as  j 
these.  Ifi ; 

Miss  Burt,  in  “  Literary  Landmark^ 
says : —  i 

A  sixth  grade  teacher  [sixth  grade  chill  r 
will  average  twelve  years  old]  in  Chicago  |t( 
me  that  she  put  a  copy  of  the  MeditatiorJvj 
Marcus  Aurelius  on  her  desk,  and  the  chiljrl 
carried  it  to  and  from  school,  reading  it  byftj 
way,  gathering  its  pithy  sentences  as  they  w§\j 
gather  wayside  flowers.  I  have  seen  rcjij 
children  delighted  with  the  book. 

Miss  Burt  also  quotes  from  a  lettej  | 
Charles  Dudley  Warner: — 
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"s  a  general  thing  I  do  not  believe  in  books 
ten  for  children.  Most  of  the  books  of  this 
,  seem  to  be  a  fatal  mistake,  enfeebling  to 
ng  minds.  .  .  .  I  am  not  sure  but  it 

Id  be  a  gain  if  all  the  so-called  children’s 
;s  were  destroyed,  and  the  children  depended 
>ether  on  what  we  call  adult  literature.  I 
jW  of  a  family  of  young  children  who  read,  or 
.  read  to  them,  a  translation  of  the  Iliad. 
,/  were  perfectly  captivated  by  it,  and  they 
more  out  of  it,  even  though  not  able  to  read 
f« selves,  than  they  would  have  got  from  a 
1  e  library  of  the  stuff  children  now  commonly 
p  ,  .  .  In  my  district  school  days  we  did 
aave  much  juvenile  literature,  and  I  remem- 
iiiiow  the  fine  selections  of  good  literature  in 
Reading-books  ennobled  the  mind  and  kindled 
Imagination. 

ntonia  C.  Maury,  a  Vassar  graduate, 
Ipupil  of  Miss  Mitchell,  wrote: — 

(hen  I  was  very  young,  I  used  to  be  greatly 
feted  in  a  volume  on  The  Starry  Heavens. 
[] .  I  should  think  [it]  could  be  understood 
]iy  intelligent  child  of  six  or  seven.  .  .  . 

n  a  little  older,  I  read  Lockyer’s  Elements 
Ijtronomy  with  absorbing  interest.  Herbert 
jeer’s  Essay  on  the  Nebular  Hypothesis  is 
posit  full  and  satisfactory  discussion  of  this 
[wonderful  of  astronomical  topics  that  1  have 
I  read.  It  is  not  exactly  easy  reading,  as 
I  is  much  close  reasoning  in  it.  But  as  I 
irstood  it  when  about  thirteen  years  old,  you 
Imagine  that  it  is  written  with  that  author’s 
j.cteristic  power  of  making  deep  subjects 
:J  I  found  it  very  striking  and  impressive. 

jrs.  Sidney  Lanier  wrote: 

I  little  Robin,  barely  seven,  has  been  repeat- 
ooringover  John  Burroughs’s  essays,  with- 
uggestions  from  any  one.  I  should  not 
jthought  of  offering  Mr.  Burroughs’s  essays 
'  hild  of  seven  for  his  unaided  reading.  This 
e  more  confirmation  of  your  well-founded 
1  that  children  can  share  the  best  that  is 

L 

j  id  John  Burroughs  himself  says  : 

I  ;t  winter  I  read  to  my  boy  (aged  eight)  The 
L  of  Carthage,  in  Putnam’s  series  of  the 
If s  of  the  Nations,  and  could  never  tire  him 
pit.  Dana’s  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast 
[led  in  admirably  with  it. 

Ijiw  all  this  talk  of  the  importance  of 
E  books  does  not  mean  that  one  needs 

If 


to  confine  children’s  reading  to  heavy 
books.  Probably  a  list  of  acknowledged 
masterpieces  would  contain  more  that 
was  really  interesting  and  exciting  than 
a  list  of  mediocre  books,  which,  though 
easy  reading,  are  really  dull  in  substance. 
Myths  and  fairy  tales,  especially  the 
old  world-famous  fairy  tales,  chivalric 
romance,  adventure,  really  good  child 
stories,  are  literature  that  no  one  should 
think  of  keepingfrom  a  child.  For  all  his 
remarks  above  about  “juvenile  litera¬ 
ture,”  Charles  Dudley  Warner  recom¬ 
mends  Jean  Ingelow’s  and  Mrs.  Ewing’s 
child  stories  ;  Mr.  Cable  praises  “  Little 
Women”;  and  “  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy;” 
Miss  Larcom  rejoices  that  her  childhood 
was  nursed  not  only  on 

God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way, 

and 

Sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood, 
but  also  on  Cinderella  and  Aladdin,  the 
Sleeping  Beauty,  and  the  rest  of  the  folk¬ 
tales  of  East  and  West;  and  I  have  never 
seen  a  list  of  books  for  children,  by  the 
most  sternly  critical  compiler,  which 
thinks  of  omitting  Grimm  and  Andersen, 
Arabian  Nights,  and  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Hawthorne’s  Wonder  Book,  The  Seven 
Little  Sisters,  and  sundry  more,  that  no 
one  can  call  hard  reading. 

There  are  extant  several  good  lists  of 
books,  suitable  for  children  in  primary 
and  grammar  grades.  The  most  com¬ 
plete  one  is  Miss  Burt’s,  in  the  book 
above  quoted  (Literary  Landmarks). 
The  California  State  Board  of  Education 
publishes  a  list,  but  it  is  so  poor  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  mended  except  with  a 
new  one.  It  omits  many  of  the  best 
books,  and  includes  a  great  deal  of  the 
merest  mediocrity,  and  some  things 
grossly  unsuitable  for  children's  reading, 
such  as  Howe’s  “  Story  of  a  Country 
Town.” 

This  State  list  is  only  advisory:  the 
authority  to  select  books  rests  with  the 
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county  boards ;  and  accordingly  each 
county  has  a  list,  from  which  the  schools 
in  that  county  must  select  their  libraries. 
Sometimes  the  county  boards  simply 
adopt  the  State  board’s  list;  sometimes 
they  have  much  better  ones  of  their 
own;  sometimes  even  worse  ones.  If 
the  board  chances  to  have  one  member 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  child¬ 
ren’s  reading, —  if  the  county  superin¬ 
tendent,  or  some  influential  teacher, 
takes  pains  about  it,  and  has  good 
judgment, —  there  is  a  chance  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  list.  If  the  matter  is  left  to  be 
settled  mainly  by  stray  suggestions  as  to 
the  books  the  children  like,  or  by  the 
urgencies  of  agents,  the  little  incomes  of 
the  district  libraries  stand  a  good  chance 
of  being  wasted.  The  agent  is  no  doubt 
the  worst  danger  in  the  whole  matter. 
Once  get  his  book  or  piece  of  apparatus 
on  the  county  list,  he  may  seek  the 
district  trustees,  and  dazzle  their  eyes 
with  all  manner  of  useless  things.  It 
would  seem  to  be  the  best  policy  to  have 
a  new  and  really  good  list  compiled  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  then 
either  to  have  the  authority  transferred 
from  the  county  lists  to  this,  or  else  to 
encourage  a  practice  of  voluntary  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  by  the  counties. 

Of  course  any  such  list  contains  many 
more  books  than  will  be  purchased  by 
any  one  school  library.  The  law  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  sets  apart  annually  for  library 
purposes  from  five  to  ten  per  cent  of  the 
county  school  tax  apportioned  to  each 
school,  provided  the  amount  never  ex¬ 
ceeds  fifty  dollars  a  year  ;  and  out  of  this, 
teaching  apparatus  must  be  bought. 
Twenty  dof  "s  a  year  is  the  lowest  sum 
I  can  hear  of  as  falling  to  anyone  school. 
After  globes,  maps,  and  charts  have  been 
bought,  no  district  will  be  able  in  a  de¬ 
cade  to  spend  more  than  $150  to  $400  on 
library  books.  Miss  Burt’s  list  contains 
more  volumes  than  any  district  could  buy 


in  thirty  years,  and  does  not  adm  t 
single  unquestionably  inferior  book.  r'! 
city  libraries  sometimes  have  a  little  rrc 
money, —  in  Oakland,  the  largest  anri 
amount  is  $50  to  a  school,  without  a 
deduction  for  apparatus, —  and  there  $ 
provision  for  increasing  the  incorru 
school  libraries  by  the  admission  of  0  d 
people  to  their  privileges  for  a  fee.  C 
ies  sometimes  supplement  the  funds  1 
ceived  under  State  law  ;  and  county  1 
tricts  now  and  then  have  the  zeal  to  rd 
money  by  subscriptions  and  entert.i 
ments  for  the  benefit  of  the  library.  3 
there  is  no  danger  that  any  careful  i: 
such  as  might  be  adopted  by  the  S^a 
Board  of  Education,  would  need  to  incljj 
inferior  books,  in  order  to  have  enoli; 
for  libraries  to  choose  from. 

This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  ,3 
might  make  out  a  good  many  differs 
lists  of  books  as  examples  of  what  wdi 
constitute  a  well  chosen  district  librqr 
But  certain  general  principles  must  co 
trol  the  making  of  any  list.  First,  |h 
the  books  must  be  in  themselves  g(jc 
Second,  I  think  we  must  all  come  to  f 
doctrine  (whether  “  Herbartian,”  or  cb 
what  most  mothers  and  nurses  have! ; 
ways  known)  that  for  the  child  and;l 
the  race,  literature  begins  with  myth  1 
folk-tale,  and  passes  on,  through  poelt 
and  romance,  to  history,  and  essay,  Jr 
modern  fiction,  and  all  the  rest  of 
phases.  Much  of  the  vexed  question 
to  the  proportions  of  fiction  and  trutji; 
a  library  becomes  irrelevant  from  1 
point  of  view:  for  the  myth,  folk-tb 
ballad,  heroic  romance,  is  to  a  great  b 
tent  the  source  of  both  fiction  and  flu 
The  child  who  has  begun  with  the  Aral;)1 
Nights,  the  Greek  and  Norse  myths,  t 
German  and  Irish  folk-tales,  the  Inch 

,  I  a 

legends,  finds  himself  landed  impercep 
bly  in  such  poetry  as  Hiawatha,  anc| 
such  scientific  studies  of  comparaji 
mythology  as  Fiske’s  Myths  and 
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ikers,  (with  the  fascinating  insights 
ay  give  into  the  early  history  of  human 
night,)  and  in  such  histories  as  Rago- 
i.’s  Chaldea.  The  teacher  need  not 
[r  to  make  out  a  strict  course  of  reading 
[this  principle  of  literary  development : 
the  books  be  there,  and  the  child  will 
bbably  feel  out  a  course  for  himself, 
[lowing  the  lead  of  his  interest  from  one 
bk  to  another. 

In  the  third  place,  any  library  must  be 
ijected  with  reference  to  the  varying 
^ds  to  be  met.  There  must  be  a  cer- 
;n  number  of  reference  books  ;  there 
jmld  be  some  books  for  the  sake  of  the 
jcher ;  there  must  be  books  for  tiny 
jildren  and  books  for  young  people  ai¬ 
rs  t  ready  for  high  school.  Although 
|>  question  of  the  proportion  of  fiction 
i  fact  is  simplified  by  ranking  mythical 
b  in  a  fundamental  class  by  itself,  it  is 
;  no  means  entirely  answered.  One 
Pst  consider  how  far  the  school  should 
hose  books  for  use  as  collateral  reading 
[their  studies, —  as  a  means  of  historic, 
J  geographic,  and  scientific  information, 
[and  how  far  for  the  mere  pleasure  and 
lickening  of  the  child.  A  child  has  as 
ich  right  to  read  a  thing  simply  and 
|y  because  it  is  a  thoroughly  good  story, 
irtily  entertaining,  as  we  have, —  and 
set  a  great  value  on  that  right  our- 
ves. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  conditions  of 
ividual  schools  affect  the  choice  of 
?ks.  Out  of  many  possible  good  lines 
reading,  the  teacher  will  choose  those 
it  she  herself  is  best  able  to  interest 
1  children  in,  or  that  she  finds  them 
ot  prepared  to  get  good  from, —  or,  on 
i  other  hand,  most  grossly  deficient  in. 
tying  in  small  installments,  from  year 
I  year,  a  teacher  can  measure  her  li- 
ii ry  to  the  needs  of  the  school,  as  the 
■ar’s  work  has  shown  them. 

Two  or  three  special  restrictions  lie 
on  the  selection  of  books.  One  is  the 


utter  seclusion  of  all  sectarian  matter.  I 
should  not  allow  this  rule  to  keep  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress  off  the  shelves,  but  would 
take  my  chance  of  trouble  frc  m  the  pas¬ 
sage  about  Giants  Pope  and  Pagan. 
Kingsley’s  Water  Babies  is  perhaps 
scarcely  worth  the  risk :  one  would  have 
to  be  influenced  by  the  status  of  sectarian 
feeling  in  the  neighborhood  •  if  it  was 
very  suspicious  and  inflammable,  there 
would  have  to  be  a  closer  censorship  for 
the  occasional  passage  that  might  give 
offense.  Another  special  difficulty  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  is  that  most  of  the  na  ure  books, 
written  in  the  East,  have  not  direct 
enough  relation  to  the  outdoor  world  the 
child  sees  about  it  to  inspire  observation 
very  much. 

The  list  of  books  below  may  be  offered 
as  a  sample  of  what  the  smallest  district 
might  do  in  the  way  of  a  library  :  with 
the  reductions  in  price  that  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  school  libraries,  it  should  be 
possible  to  get  the  whole  for  $150, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  represents  the 
minimum  library  income  for  ten  years. 
Some  books  on  the  list  are  indispensable 
in  any  good  collection  for  children  ;  some 
no  doubt  might  be  replaced  by  others  as 
good. 

1 .  Books  for  the  Teacher . 

It  is  customary  to  advise  as  essential  reading 
for  the  teacher  a  few  famous  books  of  educational 
discussion,  such  as  Spencer’s  Education.  I  should, 
on  the  contrary,  avoid  theoretic  and  controversial 
reading  for  teachers  who  are  not  likely  to  go 
pretty  thoroughly  into  study  of  the  questions  in¬ 
volved,  and  select  such  writings  as  will  kindle 
enthusiasm  for  the  work  and  give  sensible  sug¬ 
gestions,  without  raising  complex  questions. 
Out  of  so  small  a  fund  as  I  am  considering,  the 
teacher  is  amply  considered  if  an  educational 
journal  is  provided:  but  in  view  of  their  trifling 
cost,  I  may  add  here  the  titles  of  two  little  books 
recommended  by  Prof.  E.  E.  Brown,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California. 

McMurry’s  General  Method.  Public  School 
Publishing  Co.  Bloomington,  Ill.  75  cents. 

Unconscious  Tuition.  Bishop  Huntington.  C. 
W.  Bardeen:  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  15  cents. 
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2.  Reference  Books. 

It  is  certainly  a  mistake  to  tie  up  a 
very  large  proportion  of  a  library  fund 
in  reference  books,  no  matter  how  valu¬ 
able  intrinsically.  No  one  but  a  scholar 
really  uses  such  books  very  much.  It 
would  be  far  cheaper  for  a  school  library 
to  spend  a  trifle  now  and  then  in  having 
a  point  looked  up  by  some  student  in  the 
University  library  (arrangements  exist 
for  having  this  done,  through  the  Aid 
Society)  than  to  buy  twenty  and  thirty 
dollar  encyclopedias.  The  following 
books  will  suffice  for  so  small  a  library 
very  well : — 

International  Dictionary  (Webster).  G.  &  C. 
Merriam  Co.:  Springfield,  Mass.  $ro.oo. 

The  Young  Folks’  Cyclopedia  of  Common 
Things.  John  D.  Champlin.  N.  Y.  ;  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.  $5.00. 

The  Young  Folks’  Cyclopedia  of  Persons  and 
Places.  John  D.  Champlin.  N.  Y :  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.  $5.00. 

World  Atlas  of  Modern  Geography.  Chas. 
Scribner’s  Sons.  $2.00. 

Historical  Atlas.  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons.  $1. 

3.  Myth,  Folk-lore  Legends ,  and  Mod¬ 
ern  Fairy  Tales. 

Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales  (for  youngest  readers). 
Educational  Publishing  Co:  N.  Y.  &  S.  F. 
40  cents. 

Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales,  completer  text.  Crow¬ 
ell :  N.  Y.  75  cents. 

Aesop’s  Fables  (For  youngest  readers).  Edu¬ 
cational  Publishing  Co.  30  cents. 

Aesop’s  Fables,  completer  text.  Estes  & 
Lauriat:  Boston.  75  cents. 

Legends  of  Norseland,  (For  youngest  readers). 
Educational  Publishing  Co.  40  cents. 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales  and  Wonder  Stories. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.:  Boston.  $2.00. 

Arabian  Nights.  Ginn  &  Co.:  Boston.  $.60. 

Hawthorne’s  Wonder  Book  &  Tanglewood 
Tales.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  80  cents. 

The  Heroes.  Kingsley,  Macmillan  &  Co.: 
N.  Y.  $1.00. 

Heroes  of  Asgard,  Keary,  Macmillan  &  Co. 
$1.00. 

Bulfinch’s  Age  of  Fable  (Hale’s  Edition). 
Lee  &  Shepard:  Boston.  $2.50. 

Homer’s  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Bryant,  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $5.00 


Longfellow’s  Hiawatha,  Houghton,  Mi: 
Co.  40  cents. 

Stories  of  the  Nations:  Chaldea.  Ra 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  $1.50. 

Myths  and  Myth-Makers.  Fiske.  F 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $2.00. 

Feats  on  the  Fiord.  Martineau.  Routle 
Sons.  50  cents. 

Undine,  and  Sintram,  Fouque.  Hou< 
Mifflin  &  Co.  40  cents. 

Coleridge’s  Ancient  Mariner.  Leach,  Sh 
and  Sanborn.  25  cents. 

Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland,  and  1 
ing  Glass  House.  Crowell.  $1.50. 

The  Bee-Man  of  Orn.  Stockton.  Cil 
Scribner’s  Sons,  $1.25. 

Irving’s  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  other  S  I 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  40  cents. 

4.  Chivalric  Romance,  Ballads,  £jl 

Bulfinch’s  Age  of  Chivalry  (Hale).  L'J 
Shepard.  $2. 50.  i 

The  Boy’s  Froissart.  Lanier.  Chas.  j 
ner’s  Sons.  $2.00  \ 

The  Boy’s  King  Arthur.  Lanier.  <j| 
Scribner’s  Sons.  $ 2.00 . 

The  Lay  of  Roland.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  sj 
Chaucer’s  Knight’s  Tale  and  Squiere’s 1 
Effingham,  Maynard  &  Co.  55  cents.  ;] 
The  Cid.  Ormsby.  Geo.  Routledge  6: 
40  cents.  11 

Tennyson’s  Idyls  of  the  King.  Hough 
Mifflin  &  Co.  40  cents. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  Macaulay,  and  Li) 
the  Scottish  Cavaliers.  Aytoun.  Hougil 
Mifflin  &  Co.  40  cents. 

Scott’s  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Ginn  &  Co 
cents. 

Scott’s  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  Ginn  ® 
40  cents. 

Scott’s  Marmion.  Ginn  &  Co.  40  centjf 
Longfellow’s  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.  H  ,  i 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  50  cents. 

Ballad  Book.  K.  L.  Bates.  Leach,  Shf; 
&  Sanborn.  50  cents. 

Don  Quixote.  Cervantes.  Frederick  Vj) 
&  Co.  75  cents. 

3.  Stories. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  Defoe.  Ginn  &  Cc|. 
cents. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson.  Wyss.  Ginn&j 
40  cents. 

Gulliver’s  Travels.  Ginn  &  Co.  30  cerit 
Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  American  i 
Society.  50  cents. 
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Scott’s  The  Talisman. 

Quentin  Durward. 

Ivanhoe. 

Guy  Mannering. 

Rob  Roy. 

Ginn  &  Co.  60  cents  each. 

Waverly.  Croweil.  75  cents. 

Tom  Brown  at  Rugby.  Hughes.  Crowell. 
0  cents. 

Dickens’s  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  Macmillan  & 
‘)o.  $r.oo 

Dickens’s  Pickwick  Papers.  Macmillan  &  Cq. 
Loo. 

Alcott’s  Little  Women.  Robert’s.  $1.50. 

:  Alcott’s  Old-Fashioned  Girl.  Robert’s.  $1.50. 
Burnett’s  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.  Chas. 
Scribner’s  Sons.  $2.00. 

Scottish  Chiefs.  Jane  Porter.  Crowell.  75 
bnts. 

Cooper’s  Leatherstocking  and  Sea  Stories,  10 
jols.  Geo.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  $10.00. 

|  A. Noble  Life.  Mrs.  Mulock-Craik.  $1.50 
Jackanapes,  Daddy  Darwin,  and  A  short  Life, 
wing.  Crowell.  $1.50. 

ji  Hawthorne’s  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse, 
i'wice  Told  Tales.  Crowell.  $1.00. 

Black  Beauty.  75  cents, 
f  Abbott’s  Rollo,  Jonas,  and  Lucy  books,  26 
jols.  Crowell.  $16.25. 

'Paul  and  Virginia.  St.  Pierre  (Bound  with 
fndine,  above). 

1  Stowe’s  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  Crowell.  50 
mts. 

Little  Classics :  Childhood.  Houghton,  Miff- 
|'n  &  Co.  $1.00. 

Longfellow’s  Evangeline.  40  cents. 
Hawthorne’s  The  House  of  Seven  Gables  and 
now  Image,  etc.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
.2.00. 

Saintine’s  Picciola.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
u.oo. 

Hale’s  In  His  Name,  and  Ten  Times  One. 
loughton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Curtis’s  Prue  and  I.  Harper  Bros.  $1.25. 

Rab  and  his  Friends.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  25  cents. 

Sanford  &  Merton.  Day.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
i  Co.  $1.00. 

Silas  Marner.  Geo.  Eliot.  Lovell,  Coryell 
'&  Co.  50  cents. 

6.  Geography ,  Exploration ,  Travel,  and 

Adventure. 

Seven  Little  Sisters.  Jane  Andrews.  Lee  & 
Shepard.  50  cents. 


Each  and  All.  Jane  Andrews.  Lee  &  Shep¬ 
ard.  50  cents.. 

Towle’s  Marco  Polo.  Lee  &  Shepard.  60  cents. 
Travels  of  Sir  John  Mandeville.  Cassell  & 
Co.  75  cents. 

Livingstone’s  V oyage  up  the  Zambesi.  Harper 
Bros.  $5.00. 

Dana’s  Two  Years  before  the  Mast.  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.00. 

The  Oregon  Trail.  Parkman.  Little,  Brown, 
&  Co.  $2.50. 

Agassiz’s  Journey  in  Brazil.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  $2.50 

Hornaday’s  Two  Years  in  a  Jungle.  Chas. 
Scribner’s  Sons.  $3.00. 

What  Mr.  Darwin  Saw,  etc.  Harper  Bros. 
$3.00. 

A  Naturalist  on  the  River  Amazon  (with  Mem¬ 
oir).  Bates.  Roberts  Bros.  $5.00. 

Young  Folks’  Book  of  American  Explorers. 
Higginson,  Longmans.  $1.20. 

The  Columbian  Novels.  John  R.  Munich. 
Funk  and  Wagnalls  Co. 

7  History  and  Biography. 

Ten  Boys  who  Lived  on  the  Road  from  Long 
Ago  to  Now.  Jane  Andrews.  Lee  &  Shepard. 
80  cents. 

Stories  from  Herodotus.  Church.  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.  $1.50. 

The  Book  of  Golden  Deeds.  Mulock-Craik. 
$1,00. 

Plutarch’s  Lives  of  the  Ancients  for  Boys  and 
Girls.  White.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  $2.50. 

Lives  of  the  Philosophers.  Fenelon.  Harper 
Bros.  75  cents,  $1.50. 

The  Children’s  Crusade.  Gray.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.50. 

Hawthorne’s  Grandfather’s  Chair.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  45  cents. 

Scudder’s  George  Washington.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  75  cents. 

Fiske’s  Discovery  of  America.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  $4.00. 

Fiske’s  History  of  the  U.  S.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.00. 

Fiske’s  American  Revolution.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  $4.00. 

Fiske’s  Critical  Period.  $2.00. 

Freeman’s  Old  English  History  for  Children. 
Macmillan  &  Co.  $1.50. 

Hughes’s  Alfred  the  Great.  Macmillan  &  Co. 
$i.75. 

Being  A  Boy.  Warner.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  $1.25. 
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A  New  England  Girlhood.  Larcom.  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.50. 

When  I  was  a  Boy  in  China.  Yan  Phou  Lee. 
$1.00. 

Andersen’s  Story  of  My  Life.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.00. 

8.  Poetry. 

Longfellow,  complete.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  $2.00. 

Whittier,  complete.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

Holmes,  complete.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

Tennyson,  complete.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

Miss  Ingelow.  Crowell.  75  cents. 

Moore.  Routledge.  $1.50. 

9.  Science  and  Nature. 

Bamford’s  Up  and  Down  the  Brooks  (Cali¬ 
fornian).  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  75  cents. 

Muir’s  Mountains  of  California,  Century  Co. 
$1.50. 

Burrough’s  Birds  and  Bees  and  Sharp  Eyes. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  40  cents. 

Herrick’s  Chapters  on  Plants.  Harper  Bros. 
60  cents. 

Fairyland  of  Science.  Arabella  Buckley. 
Appleton  &  Co.  $1.50. 

Birds  Through  an  Opera  Glass.  Merriam. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  75  cents. 

In  the  Wilderness.  Warner.  Houghton,  Mif¬ 
flin  &  Co.  $1.00. 

Little  Classics.  Nature.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  $1.00. 

Queer  Little  People.  Stowe.  Houghton,  Mif¬ 
flin  &  Co.  $1.25. 

How  Plants  Behave.  Gray.  Ivison,  Blake- 
man  &  Co.  54  cents. 

Tyndall’s  Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps. 
Appleton  &  Co.  $2.00. 

The  Story  of  the  Plants.  Grant  Allen.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  60  cents. 

It  is  evident  that  the  headings  under 
which  I  have  classified  the  above  list  and 
the  one  that  follows  are  but  roughly  ac¬ 
curate.  1  have  considered  the  histories 
of  Chaldea,  Assyria,  and  Egypt,  e.g.,  in 
regard  to  their  mythological  contents  for 
instance.  Modern  fairy  tales  are  essen¬ 
tially  outgrowths  of  folk  lore,  using  the 
same  material  or  at  least  taking  the  main 


suggestion  from  it,  even  where  in  s 
and  intent  they  cut  as  far  loose  from 
in  Stockton’s  stories,  in  Alice’s  Ad 
tures,  and  in  the  Jungle  Stories, 
romances,  on  the  other  hand,  though  1 
use  stock  material  from  folk  tales, 
something  much  more  distinctive  g 
modern  fairy  stories,  making  a  chapt* 
the  history  of  literature  by  themsel 
yet  if  the  question  were  pressed  why 
Niebelungen-Lied,  for  instance,  should 
classed  as  romance,  and  Homer  as  m  l 
I  should  have  to  make  fine-drawn  distil' 

Ml 


tions.  The  Tales  of  a  Wayside  In 
course,  are  here  for  the  sake  of  the  Saji 
of  King  Olaf.  On  the  other  hand,  ^Jj 
a  romance  as  Marmion  is  essentially  | 
same  thing  as  a  historical  novel,  exjl 
in  preserving  the  older  and  more  j 
mantic  method  of  verse.  I  have  b? 
more  concerned  in  classifying  according 
the  lines  of  probable  interest  in  the  chii 
mind,  than  in  being  strictly  consisted 
and  the  very  way  in  which  the  grcd 
melt  into  each  other  indicates  the  pcs; 
bilities  in  leading  his  interest  on. 

Of  the  books  classified  as  stories,  agi  i 
a  large  proportion,  nearly  half,  are 
much  history  as  story  ;  or  in  such  a  bjx 
as  “  A  Jolly  Fellowship,”  or  “Ha 
Brinker,”  the  description  of  places  || 
customs  is  as  important  a  part  of  the  mi 
pose  as  the  narrative.  The  proportion 
fiction  in  the  list  is  therefore  really  v  > 
small  ;  but  I  think  that  a  majority  of  fl 
children  in  a  school  would,  with  a  lijl 
stimulus  from  the  teacher,  pass  on  to  fc 
narratives  of  adventure,  and  the  desqi 
tions  of  animals  and  strange  human  jo 


ings,  without  much  reluctance. 


With  the  following  titles,  the  list  is  i 
larged  to  a  cost  of  about  $400  (allowl 
for  discounts),  the  largest  sum  anyschii 
library  can  spend  in  a  decade,  if  $iooj 
set  aside  for  apparatus. 

Mythology ,  Folklore ,  Legends,  and 


ern  Fairy  Tales. 
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Scudder’s  book  of  Folk  Stories.  Houghton, 
Min  &  Co.  60  cents. 

Eastern  Fairy  Legends.  Frere.  Montgomery, 
'ard  &  Co.  30  cents. 

Brinton’s  American  Hero  Myths.  D.  McKay, 
.so. 

iBlackfoot  Lodge  Tales.  Grinnell.  Charles 
ribner’s  Sons.  $1.75. 

^Algonquin  Legends.  Leland.  Houghton, 
ifflin  &  Co.  $2.00. 

iPawnee  Hero  Stories  and  Folk  Tales.  Grin- 
fll.  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.75. 
jMy  Dark  Companions  and  Their  Strange 
juries.  Stanley.  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons.  $2.00. 
ijjncle  Remus.  Harris.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

(pairy  Tales  of  all  Nations.  Labonlaye.  Har- 
fr  &  Bros.  $2.00. 

[Songs  of  Fairyland.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

f25- 

[Science  of  Fairy  Tales.  Hartland.  Chas. 
I/ibner’s  Sons.  $1.25. 

[Folklore  of  Plants.  Dyer.  D.  Appleton  & 
Id.  $1.50. 

fStories  from  Homer.  Church.  Ginn  &  Co. 
[cents. 

ptories  from  the  Greek  Tragedians.  Church. 
|dd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.50. 
ptories  from  the  Greek  Comedians.  Church, 
ficmillan  &  Co.  $1.00. 

'Stories  from  Virgil.  Church.  Macmillan  & 
k  50  cents. 

[Morris’s  Atalanta’s  Race  (Rolfe’s  Ed.)  Hough - 
u,  Mifflin  &  Co.  75  cents. 

Rowland’s  Aeneid.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.00. 
\ncient  Egypt  and  Assyria,  in  Stories  of  the 
tions.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  $3.00. 

1“  idieval  Legends.  Mrs.  Leighton.  Chas. 
mer’s  Sons.  $1.25. 

ories  of  the  Saints.  Mrs.  Chenoweth. 
ghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.00. 
mgfellow’s  Golden  Legend.  Houghton, 
in  &  Co.  40  cents. 

twell’s  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.  Houghton, 
in  &  Co.  40  cents. 

ibelais’s  Three  Good  Giants.  D.  Appleton 
io.  $1.50. 

Yioore’s  Lalla  Rookh.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
$1.00. 

Hiackeray’s  The  Rose  and  the  Ring.  G. 
liPutnam’s  Sons.  $1.25. 

At  the  Back  of  the  Northwind.  Macdonald. 
>pincott  &  Co.  $1.25. 

Mopsa  the  Fairy.  Jean  Ingelow.  Roberts 
ps.  $1.25. 

Adventures  of  a  Brownie.  Mulock-Craik. 
jrper  &  Bros.  90  cents. 


Little  Lame  Prince.  Mulock-Craik.  Harper 
&  Bros.  $1.00. 

Water  Babies.  Kingsley.  Ginn  &  Co. 
35  cents. 

Fanciful  Tales.  Stockton.  Chas.  Scribner’s 
Sons.  50  cents. 

Jungle  Books.  Kipling.  MacMillan.  $3.00. 

This  list  might  be  varied  considerably 
for  there  are  many  more  collections  of  in¬ 
teresting  folk-tales,  Irish,  Scottish,  Norse, 
German,  Russian,  Spanish,  Italian, 
Turkish,  Persian,  Indian,  Japanese; 
stories  from  classic  writers  ;  legends  and 
studies  of  quaint  superstitions.  They 
should  always  be  looked  through  pretty 
carefully,  however,  before  being  taken 
for  a  school  library,  for  there  is  now  and 
then  a  primitive  frankness  of  reference 
in  them  innocent  enoagh  but  not  suited 
to  the  school  library.  I  cannot  claim  to 
have  read  all  in  the  foregoing  list  myself, 
but  those  that  I  have  not,  I  haye  taken 
from  lists  that  seemed  to  guarantee  them. 

Old  Romances,  Etc. 

The  Boys’  Percy,  and  The  Boys’  Knightly 
Legends  of  Wales.  Lanier.  Chas.  Scribner’s 
Sons.  $2.00. 

Bulfinch’s  Legends  of  Charlemagne.  Lee  & 
Shepard.  $2.50. 

Stories  of  Charlemagne.  Hanson.  Thos.  Nel¬ 
son  &  Sons.  $t.oo. 

The  Story  of  Roland.  Baldwin.  Chas.  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  $2.00. 

The  Story  of  Siegfried.  Baldwin.  Chas.  Scrib¬ 
ner’s.  $2.00. 

The  Niebelungen-Lied.  Birch.  Ackerman. 
$2.10. 

Echoes  from  Mistland.  Forestier.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.25. 

Gudrun.  Nichols.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
$2.50. 

The  Lovers  of  Gudrun.  Morris.  Roberts 
Bros.  $1.00. 

Tasso’s  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Scribner  & 
Welford.  $2.00. 

Stories  from  Old  English  Poetry.  Richardson. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.00. 

The  Faery  Queene.  Spenser.  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  $1.00. 

Spenser  for  Children.  Towry.  Chas.  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  $1.25. 
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Firdusi.  Atkinson.  Frederick  Warne  &  Co. 
$1.00. 

Arnold’s  Sohrab  and  Rustum.  American  Book 
Co.  20  cents. 

Stories  of  the  Nations:  Persia.  Benjamin. 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  $1.50. 

The  Loyal  Ronins.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

Stories. 

Otto  of  the  Silver  Hand.  Pyle.  Chas.  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  $2.00. 

2000  Years  Ago,  or  Adventures  of  a  Roman 
Boy.  Church.  $1.50. 

Ben-Hur.  Wallace.  Harper  &  Bros.  $1.50. 
An  Egyptian  Princess.  Ebers.  Estes  &  I.  aurat. 
75  cents. 

Narda.  Ebers.  Estes  &  Lauriat.  75  cents. 
Zenobia.  Ware.  Fred’k  K.  Warne.  $1.25. 
Aurelian.  Ware.  Fred’k  K.  Warne.  $1.25. 
Westward  Ho.  Macmillan.  $1.00. 

The  Chaplet  of  Pearls.  Yonge.  Macmillan. 
$1.00. 

The  Prince  and  the  Page.  Yonge.  Macmillan. 
$1,00. 

The  Dove  in  the  Eagle’s  Nest.  Yonge. 
Macmillan.  $1.00. 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.  Mark  Twain. 
Subscription.  $3.00. 

Trowbridge’s  Cudjo’s  Cave.  Lee  &  Shepard. 
$1.50. 

Elizabeth,  or  the  Exiles  of  Siberia.  Cottier. 
Gottsberger.  50  cents. 

Boyesen’s  Norse  Stories  (5  vols.)  Chas. 
Scribner’s  Sons.  $6.25. 

A  Jolly  Fellowship.  Stockton.  Chas.  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  $1.50. 

Rudder  Grange  Books  (4  vols.)  Stockton. 
Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons.  $4.50. 

HansBrinker.  Dodge.  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons. 

$1.50. 

Page’s  Two  Little  Confederates.  Chas.  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  $1.50. 

Page’s  Among  the  Camps.  Chas.  Scribner’s 
Sons.  $1.50. 

Stevenson’s  The  Black  Arrow.  Chas.  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  $1.25. 

Stevenson’s  Kidnapped.  Chas.  Scribner’s 
Sons.  $1.50. 

Stevenson’s  Treasure  Island.  Chas.  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  $1.50. 

The  Boy  Emigrants.  Brooks.  Chas.  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  $1.25. 

The  Bodley  Series.  Scudder.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  $6.00 

The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvener.  Russell. 
Crowell  &  Co.  75  cents. 

A  Sea-Queen.  Russell.  Crowell  &  Co.  75 
cents. 


The  Birds’  Christmas  Carol.  W 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  50  cents. 

The  Story  of  Patsy.  Wiggin.  Houg 
Mifflin  &  Co.  60  cents. 

Child  Life  in  Prose.  Whittier.  Houg 
Mifflin  &  Co.  $2.00. 

Edgeworth  Library,  7  vols.,  (including 
Edgeworth’s  Stories,  Evenings  at  Home 
Sanford  &  Merton).  Fred’k  Warne.  $3.5 

Old  Curiosity  Shop.  Dickens.  Macm 
$1.00. 

Little  Dorrit.  Dickens.  Macmillan.  : 

Faith  Gartney’s  Girlhood.  Whitney.  H« 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.50. 

Homespun  Yarns.  Whitney.  Houg1 
Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.50. 

A  Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite’s 
Whitney.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.5! 

Little  Classics  ;  Exile  ;  Laughter  ;  Foil 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $3.00. 

Little  Pussy  Willow,  and  The  Mini! 
Watermelons.  Stowe.  Houghton,  Mifflj 
Co.  $1.25. 

Mrs.  Ewing’s  Stories.  Roberts  Bros,  i 

Where  Love  is,  There  God  is  also,  and  1 
Men  Live  by.  Tolstoi.  Crowell  &  Coj 
cents. 

The  -Man  Without  a  Country,  and  ;» 
stories.  Hale.  Roberts  Bros.  $1.50.  j 

The  Peterkin  Papers.  S.  Hale.  Houg? 
Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.50.  j| 

Play  Days.  Jewett.  Houghton,  Mifflj 
Co.  $1.50. 

Betty  Leicester.  Jewett.  Houghton,  Mira 
Co.  $1.25. 

The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy.  Aldrich.  Hcji 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.25. 

Stories  Told  to  a  Child.  Ingelow.  Rcj: 
Bros.  $2.50. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.  Lamb.  Houg|i 
Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.00.  j 

If  the  teacher  is  disposed  to  lengji 
this  group  and  shorten  others,  Soj: 
May’s  Prudy  stories,  Mowbridge’s  b| 
books,  more  of  Mark  Twain,  Stock); 
Stevenson,  Miss  Yonge,  and  Clark  If! 
sell,  are  good  selections.  I  would) 
put  in  more  of  Dickens,  or  other  not. 
proper.  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  intel j: 
ual  precocity  in  a  child,  but  emotij) 
precocity  is  a  more  real  danger  ;  ai 
have  much  sympathy  with  the  old-fji 
ioned  rule  of  prohibiting  novels  entij' 
to  children.  Not  that  love  stories  do* 
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:cur  abundantly,  even  in  the  simplest 
iry  tales  ;  but  they  are  in  these,  and 
fen  in  the  romances,  only  motives  for 
e  action,  not  the  subjects  of  lingering 
id  analytic  attention.  So  of  other  ex- 
friences  of  mature  life, —  the  complexi- 
?s  of  friendship,  of  aspiration,  of  am- 
tion, —  these  are  no  subjects  for  chil- 
en.  I  know  a  wise  teacher  who  does 
>t  wish  even  high  school  pupils  to  read 
borge  Eliot’s  novels,  (of  which  she  is 
ry  fond,  herself):  she  says  that  they 
bke  young  people  introspective,  and 
jpose  them  to  strain  after  goodness 
an  age  when  they  could  achieve  all 
e  goodness  they  are  old  enough  for  in¬ 
actively. 

* 

r Geography ,  Exploration ,  Travel ,  Adven- 
ke. 

Life  and  Voyages  of  Von  Humboldt.  Bohn, 
ijob. 

Explorers  and  Travelers.  Greely.  Chas. 
|ibner’s  Sons.  $2.00. 

E'he  Earth  and  Man.  Guayot.  Chas.  Scrib- 
’s  Sons.  $1.75. 

dayard  Taylor’s  Travel  Books,  6  vols.  Chas. 
ibner’s  Sons.  $6.00. 

Family  Flights.  Hale.  Lothrop  &  Co.  $8.75. 
hg-zag  Journeys.  Butterworth.  Houghton, 
fflin  &  Co.  $17.50. 

Stanley.  How  I  Found  Livingston.  Chas. 
ibner’s  Sons.  $3.50. 

Ay  Kalulu.  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.50. 
Vild  Men  and  Wild  Beasts.  Gordon-Cum- 
ig.  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.50. 

Jn  the  Lena  Delta.  Melville.  Houghton, 
pin  &  Co.  $2.50. 

Eskimo  Life.  Nansen.  Longmans.  $2.50. 
-ava,  the  Pearl  of  the  East.  Mrs.  Higginson. 
ughton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  75  cents, 
kittle  People  of  Asia.  Miller.  E.  P.  Dutton 
Co.  $2.50. 

The  Children’s  Japan.  Smith.  Appleton  & 
.  $1.50. 

leyond  the  Himalayas.  Geddie.  Thos.  Nel¬ 
li  &  Sons.  $1.00. 

[\round  the  World  on  a  Bicycle.  Stevens, 
las.  Scribner’s  Sons.  $5.00. 

[jrving.  Capt.  Bonneville’s  Adventures.  G. 
bPutnam’s  Sons,  75  cents,  Astoria  $1.00. 

Scoots  and  Saddles.  Mrs.  Custer.  Harper  & 
Its.  $1.50. 


Mountaineering  in  California.  Clarence  King. 
The  Naturalist  in  La  Plata.  Hudson.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  $4.00. 

Personally  Conducted.  Frank  Stockton. 
Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons.  $2.00. 

Fresh  Fields.  Burroughs.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  $1.25. 

A  number  of  the  books  classified  under 
stories,  also,  are  essentially  books  of 
travel  and  adventure. 

History  and  Biography. 

The  Story  of  Primitive  Man.  Clodd.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  40  cents. 

Origins  of  Invention.  Mason.  Chas.  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  $1.25. 

Stories  from  Livy.  Church.  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.  $1.00. 

Fifteen  Decisive  Battles.  Creasy.  Harper  & 
Bros.  $1.00. 

Private  Life  of  the  Romans.  Preston  and 
Dodge.  Leach.  $1.25. 

Stories  of  the  Nations : 

Jews.  Hosmer. 

Carthage.  Church. 

Media,  Babylon,  and  Persia.  Ragozin. 
Barbary  Corsairs.  Lane-Poole. 

Vedic  India.  Ragozin. 

Germany.  Baring-Could. 

Norway.  Boyeson. 

Mexico.  Hale. 

Alexander’s  Empire.  Mahaffy. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  $15.00 
Goldwin  Smith’s  United  States.  Macmillan. 
$2.00. 

Parkman’s  Jesuits  in  North  America.  Little, 
Brown,  &  Co.  $1.50. 

Parkman’s  La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the 
Great  West.  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.  $1.50. 

Montcalm  and  Wolfe.  Little,  Brown,  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

Prescott’s  Conquest  of  Mexico.  Lippincott. 

$1.50. 

Prescott’s  Conquest  of  Peru.  Lippincott. 
$1.50. 

Historic  Boys.  Brooks.  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons.  $2.00. 

Historic  Girls.  Brooks.  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons.  $2.00. 

Schurz’s  Henry  Clay.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  $2.50. 

Yesterdays  with  Authors.  Fields.  $2.00. 

A  number  of  books  classed  under  stories 
belong  here  also  ;  while  the  whole  group 
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of  Myth  and  Folklore  and  that  of  Ro¬ 
mance  have  a  clear  relation  to  history. 

Nature  and  Science. 

The  Story  of  the  Stars.  Chambers.  D.  Ap¬ 
pleton  &  Co.  40  cents. 

The  Story  of  the  Earth.  Seeley.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  40  cents. 

The  Story  of  the  Solar  System.  Chambers. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  40  cents. 

Life  and  her  Children.  Buckley.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  $1.50. 

Winners  in  Life’s  Race.  Buckley.  D.  Ap¬ 
pleton  &  Co.  $1.50. 

Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps.  Lubbock.  D.  Ap¬ 
pleton  &  Co.  $2.00. 

Animal  Intelligence.  Romanes.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  $1.75. 

Anthropoid  Apes.  Hartmann.  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  $1.75. 

Illustrations  of  Universal  Progress.  Spencer. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $2.00. 

Wonders  of  Science.  8  vols.  Chas.  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  $8.00. 

Byways  and  Bird  Notes.  Thompson.  John 
B.  Alden.  75  cents. 

Insectivorous  Plants.  Darwin.  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  $2.00. 

A  number  of  the  books  of  travel  and 
exploration  come  under  the  head  of 
science  also. 

Poetry. 

Favorite  Poems :  Lowell  (with  Sir  Launfal, 
above);  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  (with  The 
Ancient  Mariner,  above);  Burns  and  Scott ;  Moore 
and  Pope;  Byron  and  Hood;  Herbert,  Collins, 
Dryden,  Marvel,  Herrick;  Kingsley,  Meredith, 
Stedman.  5  additional  vols.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  $2.00 

Bret  Harte’s  Poems.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

Poems  for  Children.  Thaxter.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Company.  $1.50. 


Child-Life  in  Poetry  (Whittier).  Hougl 
Mifflin  &  Co.  $2.00. 

Ballads  for  Little  Foiks.  Phoebe  and  . 
Carey.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.50. 

A  Child’s  Garden  of  Verse.  Stevenson.  C 
Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.00. 

Mother  Goose  Melodies.  Houghton,  Mi 
&  Co.  $2.00. 

The  Golden  Treasury.  Macmillan  & 
$1.00. 

Little  Classics:  Narrative,  Lyrical  and  k 
Poems.  3  vols.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $:'B 

Latin  Hymns  and  Translations.  Coles. 1 
Appleton  &  Co.  $3.00. 

A  number  of  books  of  verse  apjjl 
also  under  other  headings.  I  should  I 
refrain  for  economy’s  sake  from  getjj 
certain  poems  in  separate  volumes  I 
the  Golden  Legend),  even  though j| 
library  has  them  in  the  volume  contif 
ing  the  complete  works  of  the  author  J 
chances  of  getting  them  read  are  .soil 
times  improved  more  than  enough  to  j)| 
for  the  additional  expense. 

These  lists  do  not  supply  the  mater) 
for  connected  courses  of  reading.  Th4 
are,  as  I  have  said,  certain  lines  alb; 
which  the  child’s  interest  will  probsj-l 
develop  ;  but  if  anyone  will  look  back  j 
his  own  mental  history  in  the  years  ft 
ceding  the  high  school,  he  will  see  fi 
his  interest  was  episodic  — here  an  ever' 
there  a  character, — -with  little  desire* 
link  them  into  orderly  successions  |ii 
logical  relations.  The  desire  to  uiji 
knowledge  comes  with  adolescence,  it 
gives  the  high  school  a  different  son; 
problem.  If  the  grammar  school  reaejb 
can  give  the  child  abundance  of  merit 
material  and  mental  activity,  its  systfij 
atizing  can  be  left  to  a  later  period,  if 
Milicent  W.  Shinn. 


A  PIONEER  BIMETALLIST, 


JUDGE  .CHARLES  C.  GOODWIN. 


HE  miner  of  the  West,  un¬ 
stood, well  when  silver  fell 
in  price,  that  it  was  not 
because  the  metal  was 
more  easily  lured  from  its 
hiding  place ;  he  under- 
pod  the  fact  that  which  eastern  people 
•  not  comprehend  that  the  miner  is  not  he 
bne  who  extracts  ore  from  the  bonanza 
■ne;  the  miner  includes  that  larger 
>,dy  of  men  called  prospectors  who 
‘ople  the  moutains,  the  great  majority 
whom  wear  outtheir  liveslin  chasing  the 
adow  of  a  mine  ;  and  when  the  cry 
iis  raised  in  the  East  that  silver  fell  be- 
use  of  over-production,  it  was  very 
dural  that  he,  understanding  its  cruel 
isity,  should  be  the  first  to  raise  his 
hce  in  behalf  of  bimetallism. 

The  mining  States  have  produced 
any  able  bimetallists,  but  it  is  univer- 
lly  admitted  that  no  man  has  performed 
hger  and  more  honorable  service  for 
e  cause  than  Honorable  Charles  C. 
oodwin.  Few  will  endeavor  to  rob 
oodwin  of  the  honor  of  being  the  oldest, 
Dst  consistent,  most  fearless,  if  not  the 
Jest  advocate  of  bimetallism  on  this 
ntinent.  Twenty-one  years  ago  this 
me  Goodwin  opened  his  batteries  on  the 
igle  standard.  Other  silver  champions 
ive  come  and  gone  ;  some  have  grown 
eary  and  tired  of  the  unequal  fight ; 
me  noble  advocates  have  “  gone  on  he¬ 
re”  ;  but  Goodwin’s  convictions  and 
e  courage  and  ability  to  maintain  them 
live  remained  with  him  throughout 
yenty-one  years,  each  year  represent¬ 
ing  365  days  of  labor  for  bimetallism. 

|P57 


No  man  in  all  the  West  is  better  known 
or  better  loved  than  Goodwin.  The 
miner  loves  him  as  he  loves  his  brother. 
With  a  pen  more  gifted  and  more  power¬ 
ful  than  Greeley’s,  with  a  purpose  more 
stable,  with  a  heart  more  tender  and  a 
nature  more  lovable,  Goodwin  is  to  the 
West  what  Greeley  was  to  the  East. 
The  daily  files  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
present  a  complete  history  of  this  long, 
weary  silver  fight.  Many  years  before 
the  Eastern  man  knew  there  was  a  silver 
question,  Goodwin  was  writing  about  the 
“  crime  of  demonetization.”  These  daily 
papers  tell  an  eloquent  story  ;  at  times 
his  words  are  full  of  hope  ;  at  times  the 
writer  grows  vehement ;  at  other  times 
sorrowful ;  but  hope  ever  springs  eternal 
in  his  breast,  and  when  the  prospect 
could  not  well  be  more  dark  for  the 
miner,  it  was  Goodwin’s  morning  editor¬ 
ial  that  brought  cheer.  Notwithstanding 
discouragements  and  defeat,  there  is  no 
wavering,  there  is  no  suggestion  of  com¬ 
promise. 

To  show  how  this  idea  has  pursued 
Goodwin,  or  how  he  has  pursued  the  idea 
for  twenty  years,  I  give  the  following 
extract  from  one  of  his  editorials  which 
appeared  in  the  Virginia  City,  Nevada, 
Enterprise  on  March  16,  1876,  for  which  I 
am  indebted  to  the  librarian  of  the  State 
Library  at  Carson,  who  kindly  consented 
to  look  up  the  files  of  that  paper  “  out  of 
respect  for  an  old  and  honored  Ne¬ 
vadan.” 

I  said  to  Mr.  Goodwin  a  few  days  ago, 
“Judge,  1  am  told  by  those  who  read  The 
Enterprise  in  the  old  days  that  your  silver 
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editorials  then  had  the  same  silver  ring 
that  they  have  today.” 

'*  Yes,”  said  he,  “  but  I  have  learned 
some  things  since.” 

Many  an  old  miner  will  wonder  when 
they  read  this  what  in  the  world  the 
Judge  had  to  learn.  Articles  appeared 
several  months  previous  to  the  date  of 
the  following  which  indicate  that  early  in 
1875  he  was  a  true  bimetallist.  The  ex¬ 
tract  is  as  follows : 

Should  communications  cease  between  the 
United  States  and  all  the  world,  there  would  still 
be  field  enough  for  all  our  silver  at  home  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  The  yearly  product  of  our 
mines  is  but  equivalent  to  a  dollar  to  each  of  our 
people.  The  yearly  product  of  gold  is  greater  in 
the  world  than  that  of  silver,  and  gold  contains  no 
attribute  which  makes  it  a  better  representative 
of  value  than  silver,  with  the  single  exception 
that  a  dollar  of  the  former  weighs  less  and  occu¬ 
pies  less  space  than  a  dollar  of  the  latter.  Gold 
is  steadily  appreciating  in  value ;  that  is,  every¬ 
thing  else  is  depreciating,  and  silver  wili  doubt¬ 
less  in  the  same  ratio  decline  ;  but  our  statesmen 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  silver  min¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  great  industries  of  our  people  ; 
the  possession  of  silver  is  coveted  by  our  people 
next  to  gold.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  Europe  does 
not  wish  to  take  silver  at  par  is  nothing.  Europe 
does  not  want  our  greenbacks  at  any  price,  and 
yet  they  answer  the  purposes  of  commerce  within 
our  borders.  .  .  .  If  our  government  will  try 
the  experiment  of  placing  ten  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  silver  in  the  Treasury  and  issue  ten  mil¬ 
lions  in  notes,  redeemable  in  silver,  the  authorities 
will  see  in  a  moment  how  eagerly  the  people  will 
pay  the  premium  to  exchange  greenbacks  for  a 
paper  which  is  backed  by  something  which  the 
world  through  ail  its  generations  has  held  as  a 
standard  of  value. 

Consistency  has  been  likened  to  a 
jewel.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third 
decade  of  his  silver  fight,  the  consistency 
and  integrity  of  the  man  and  editor  stand 
out  in  bold  relief.  It  has  been  a  labor  of 
love  to  him,  otherwise  he  would  not  to¬ 
day  be  a  poor  man.  His  persistent  ad¬ 
vocacy  has  brought  him  no  reward  other 
than  the  satisfaction  which  comes  to  the 
honest  heart  of  an  honest  labor. 


; 

II 

His  belief  is  that  the  value  of  gold  and  ;| 
ver  is  established  solely  by  law  and  by  t| 
recognition  of  the  nations  ;  that  the  wo  J 
has  never  yet  obtained  enough  of  both  f 
answer  the  purposes  of  money  ;  that  t| 
reason  silver  has  declined  during  the  k| 
fifteen  years  is  that  the  support  of  tjj 
law  and  the  recognition  of  the  naticdj 
were  taken  away  ;  that  silver  is  a  lo\j| 
metal,  but  when  thrown  down  it  alwa/ 
proves  to  be  a  Samson  and  brings  tf 
Temple  of  all  manner  of  prices  dow 
with  it;  that  he  does  not  believe  it  i; 
necessary  for  this  country  to  lean  on  ail 
other  nation,  that  it  has  power  an! 
majesty  enough  to  maintain  silver  if  i’ 
wills  to  do  so,  and  that  such  a  recogri, 
tion  will  result  in  such  an  enhancemeij 
of  prices  and  in  such  an  advance  in  prcsj 
perity  as  will  make  every  man  in  Amer' 
ica  wonder  that  his  eyes  were  blind  ‘(j 
so  long.  Further,  he  estimates  that  tli l 
loss  to  this  country  through  the  deprecia 
tion  in  silver  during  the  last  five  yeah 
since  the  census  was  taken  has  beenmoT 
than  all  the  aggregate  property  of  eith/i 
Russia  or  Austria  amounted  to  at  th§| 
time.  He  believes  that  the  number  >1 
criminals,  the  number  of  lunatics,  have 
increased  in  about  the  same  ratio  that  sil¬ 
ver  compared  with  gold  has  fallen  Jii 
value;  that  the  price  of  lands  from  the 
Atlantic  to  west  of  the  Mississippi  h<js 
fallen  in  the  same  or  greater  ratio  tb  t 
silver  has  fallen  ;  and  of  course,  with  the t 
depreciation  in  landed  values  there  his 
been  a  corresponding  depreciation  in  ail 
the  products  of  the  soil.  He  believes  thjjt 
the  cry  of  over-production  is  false ;  thijt 
the  real  cry  ought  to  be  under-consump¬ 
tion,  due  to  the  steadily  increasing  pov¬ 
erty  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  Hj? 
thinks  that  this  nation  is  traveling  ovejr 
the  same  road  that  Rome  traveled  after 
her  mines  of  gold  and  silver  were  ex¬ 
hausted,  only  that  our  nation  is  traveling 
faster  under  modern  agents,  and  thaf 
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tinuation  in  the  present  policy  will 
mtuate  in  a  race  of  tenants  ruled  in 
t  by  a  moneyed  aristocracy,  the  mean- 
and  most  cruel  and  most  cowardly 
>tocracy  in  the  world ;  or,  that  the 
sses  of  the  people,  chafing  under  in- 
■rable  burdens,  will  set  ablaze  all  the 
5  of  civil  war,  and  that  capital  will 
*e  up  to  find  some  morning  that  there 
,0  power  in  the  government  which  can 
jtect  it. 

|e  has  maintained  steadily  that  the 
ttion  of  Mr.  Harrison  in  1888  was  not 
to  the  tariff,  but  to  the  fact  that  the 
“ving  depression  on  the  country  made 
people  determine  to  have  a  change  ; 

:  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland  in  1892 
i  not  due  to  the  cry  of  tariff  reform, 
f  to  the  depression  and  unrest  which 
|e  upon  the  people,  and  which  led 
jn  again  to  determine  upon  a  change ; 
fi  that  no  political  party  will  remain  in 
}er  longer  than  four  years  until  the 
fences  of  this  country  are  adjusted  on  a 
Sis  of  common  sense  and  justice, 
jlr.  Goodwin  was  born  on  a  farm  in 
lesee  valley,  New  York,  April  4,  1832. 
received  an  academic  education  in  the 
[demy  of  Riga,  Alexandria,  and  in 
hester.  He  went  to  California  when 
nty  years  of  age  and  engaged  in  bus- 
?s.  This  was  burned  out,  and  he  went 
.eaching  school,  and  at  the  same  time 
lied  law  with  a  brother,  who  was  an 
jnent  lawyer  and  judge.  From  Marys- 
he  went  to  Quincy,  California, 
;re  he  was  admitted  to  practise.  He 
;ed  to  Nevada  in  i860.  With  the 
lission  of  the  State  he  was  elected 
,:r ict  Judge  of  the  Second  District;  and 
red  a  full  term.  He  followed  the  min- 
excitement  in  1869  to  Hamilton. 
k'  he  engaged  in  his  first  newspaper 
lk  as  associate  editor  for  a  few  months 
he  Inland  Empire.  He  then  went  to 
eka  to  engage  in  mining.  He  was  one 
he  pioneers  of  this  great  mining  camp. 


He  was  called  to  the  Virginia  Enterprise 
when  Mr.  Joseph  Goodman  sold  out  in 
1874;  was  associate  editor  with  Honor¬ 
able  Rollin  M.  Daggett  until  the  latter 
gentleman  was  elected  to  Congress.  Was 
editor-in-chief  of  this  then  great  “  organ  ” 
of  the  miners  until  1880,  when  he  gave 
up  the  place  and  removed  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  to  take  editorial  charge  of  the 
Tribune.  In  1875,  during  his  connection 
with  the  Enterprise ,  he  began  to  write 
silver  articles,  and  from  the  start  he 
evinced  such  a  mastery  of  the  subject 
and  wrote  with  such  a  force  and  with  such 
a  consciousness  of  the  righteousness  of 
the  cause,  that  the  question,  “Who  writes 
these  editorials?  ”  was  on  the  lips  of 
every  reader  of  that  paper.  He  is  a 
natural-born  editor,  and  financial  cares 
worry  him.  Like  many  hundreds  of  min¬ 
ing  men  in  the  West,  he  has  had  within 
his  grasp  a  fortune  fit  for  a  prince,  only 
to  see  it  slip  from  him  as  unexpectedly  as 
it  came,  so  characteristic*  of  the  riches  of 
the  mines.  Today  he  is  a  comparatively 
poor  man.  He  is  generous  to  a  fault,  and 
many  a  poor  stranded  miner  takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  trait  to  get  a  half  dollar  to 
pay  for  a  frugal  meal. 

When  he  entered  upon  his  editorial 
work  on  the  Tribune  in  1880,  the  contest 
between  the  Gentiles  and  Mormons  was 
exceedingly  bitter,  and  the  full  fury  of  the 
opposition  was  turned  on  the  Tribune  for 
several  years.  During  those  dark  days 
he  fought  the  institution  of  polygamy 
with  a  severity  that  knew  no  flagging, 
but  withal  with  such  a  fairness  (not  al¬ 
ways  characteristic  of  the  anti-Mormon) 
and  a  generosity  of  heart,  that  the  very 
men  who  would  have  seen  him  and  his 
paper  in  Hades  were  disarmed  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit  that  Goodwin’s  heart  was 
as  tender  as  a  mother’s.  When  the  con¬ 
test  for  a  seat  in  Congress  came  between 
Honorable  George  Q.  Cannon  and  Hon¬ 
orable  Allan  G.  Campbell,  the  work  per- 
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formed  by  the  Tribune  was  so  pronounced 
that  it  attracted  attention  everywhere 
across  the  continent.  No  man  with  a  less 
unselfish  heart  and  with  a  less  steady 
hand  could  have  accomplished  the  work 
that  Goodwin  did  during  those  trying  days. 

Happily  those  days  are  past,  and  God 
grant  they  may  never  return.  The  old 
bitterness  is  slowly  being  forgotten,  and 
the  remnants  of  the  old  Gentile  and 
Mormon  fighters,  by  a  mutual  surrender 
of  personal  animosities,  are  uniting  their 
energies  in  building  up  a  true  American 
State  on  American  political  lines.  It  will 
doubtless  take  many  a  day  to  fully  frat¬ 
ernize  the  Mormon  and  Gentile.  The 
slow  abrasion  of  the  years  only  can  en¬ 
tirely  obliterate  every  stain  and  soften 
every  asperity.  The  work  is  going  on 
satisfactorily,  and  barring  some  unfor¬ 
tunate  accident  that  will  rekindle  the  old 
fires,  the  historian  of  these  dark  days 
will  record  the  fact  that  the  world  offers 
no  such  example  of  magnanimous  surren¬ 
der  of  belligerent  forces,  no  such  peaceful 
termination  of  a  conflict,  the  terror  of 
which  brooded  over  a  community  for 
long  years. 

But,  as  would  be  expected,  in  many 
minds  the  final  result  is  uncertain.  The 
majority,  however,  of  those  who  fought 
Mormonism  in  the  past  are  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  there  is  no  possible  danger, 
were  there  any  desire,  of  the  perpetu¬ 
ation  of  a  system  of  ecclesiasticism  in  the 
midst  of  these  United  States  which,  fol¬ 
lowed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  would 
lead  to  the  same  inevitable  result  that 
finds  its  fullest  exemplification  in  the 
Armenian  atrocities  of  our  own  day,  and 
in  the  bloody  work  of  the  Spanish  In¬ 
quisition  of  other  days. 

In  1890  the  Liberal,  or  Gentile,  party 
nominated  Mr.  Goodwin  by  acclamation 
for  Delegate  to  Congress.  It  was  during 
this  campaign  that  the  famous  “  Pilgrim 
Train  ”  went  up  and  down  the  Territory, 


visiting  every  city  and  town.  The  “  p| 
grims”  were  the  leading  Liberals  of  Sal 
Lake  City  and  Ogden,  and  at  ever; 
town  and  hamlet  the  train  drew  up  ail 
the  valley  was  made  to  ring  with  art! 
Mormon  platform  oratory,  national  po| 
itics  not  having  as  yet  engaged  ttf 
attention  of  the  people  of  Utah.  It 
during  the  active  prosecution  of  this  caij 
paign  that  the  manifesto  counseling  th 
“  Latter  Day  Saints  ”  against  the  turtl  e 
practise  of  polygamy  was  issued  by  tti 
President  of  the  Mcrmon  church. 

In  the  last  Constitutional  Conventh 
— for  Utah  has  had  several  Constitutor  | 
Conventions  —  Judge  Goodwin  was :  | 
prominent  member.  During  a  heal e, 
debate  on  the  question  of  whether  toj 
constitution  of  the  new  State  should  c<j:rj 
tain  an  article  conferring  the  electiv! 
suffrage  upon  women,  remarks  wdr 
made  by  Goodwin  which  mark  in  son 
respects  the  character  of  the  man  a..i 
the  character  of  the  late  fight  against  tvi 
Mormons.  Each  party  —  Democratic  an 
Republican  —  was  committed  to  womaih 
suffrage  before  the  assembling  of  tv 
Convention,  but  there  was  a  respectalT 
minority  of  both  parties  which  was  bjt 
terly  opposed  to  granting  women  tiv, 
franchise,  among  them  Goodwin.  Oh1 
member  of  the  minority  had  express^ 
the  fear  that  woman’s  suffrage  would  jv 
apt  to  restore  Mormon  rule  and  prec:p 
itate  the  old  fight.  A  Mormon  memD 
warmly  resented  the  implied  charged 
bad  faith,  so  warmly  that  Goodwin  fji 
called  upon  to  remonstrate,  which  he  cjil 
in  the  following  words  : 

“  From  the  very  vehemence  of  the  gentlema 
denunciation  a  suspicion  is  awakened  that  jp 
ashes  of  that  old  conflagration  are  still  wakj 
within  him.  He  had  better  turn  the  hose  up;) 
them  lest  a  spark  of  hell-fire  be  still  smolderi  J 
there,  which  fanned  by  a  breath  of  political 
citement  or  a  whirlwind  of  religious  fanaticism: 
may  set  a  State  ablaze.” 

I  shall  be  pardoned  for  quoting  anotbj? 


i  |-  .  :  '  . 

| 

JUDGE  C.  C.  GOODWIN,  EDITOR  OF  THE  SALT  LAKE  “TRIBUNE.” 


ifagraph  from  this  remarkable  speech 
linst  the  proposition  of  women’s  suf- 
ge  : — 

[You  say  women  are  our  equals.  Very 
|1*  That  she  should  have  all  the  political 
dleges  of  men.  Well,  that  will  involve  not 
her  voting,  but  her  taking  part  in  primaries 
i  conventions  and  being  candidate  for  office. 
!igine  all  that,  and  that  just  before  a  conven- 
f  in  which  she  prepared  to  be  a  candidate  for 
ief  Justice  or  Governor  or  other  office,  she 
i  uld  discover  that  circumstances  over  which 
:i  would  have  no  control  would  necessitate  her 
fOL.  xxvii. — 48. 

I 
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postponing  her  candidacy  for  another  year,  what 
would  be  the  thoughts  that  would  assail  her?” 

In  spite  of  his  busy  practical  life,  in 
recent  years  Goodwin  has  found  time  to 
write  books.  If  it  were  left  to  the  miners, 
whose  rugged  manhood  has  given  to  the 
Far  West  its  distinctive  character,  Char¬ 
ley  Goodwin  would  be  voted  their  best 
loved  friend  in  letters  as  in  politics  ;  his 
“  Comstock  Club,”  the  best  exposition 
of  Western  character  ever  published,  and 
his  “  Wedge  of  Gold,”  the  most  pleasing 
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and  thrilling  story  in  Western  litera¬ 
ture. 

Goodwin  is  essentially  a  man  of  the 
people,  and  it  is  his  ambition  so  to  write 
that  the  humblest  stable  boy  may  read 
and  understand.  He  is  a  man  of  broad 
human  sympathies,  and  it  is  this  trait 
that  has  given  him  a  place  of  honor  in  the 
hearts  of  the  miners  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  region. 

The  Judge’s  wit  is  proverbial.  When 
he  goes  upon  the  street  after  he  has  dic¬ 
tated  his  daily  grist  of  editorial,  which 
averages  about  four  columns  a  day,  he  is 
waylaid  at  the  first  street  corner  by  con¬ 
genial  spirits,  and  if  they  are  themselves 
humorously  inclined  that  little  coterie 
will  soon  be  the  scene  of  a  little  side¬ 
splitting  exhibition.  The  only  danger  in 
a  street  corner  encounter  with  Goodwin 
is  that  the  side-splitting  operation  may 
be  carried  to  such  a  length  that  some¬ 
body  may  have  to  be  carried  off  in  a 
hospital  ambulance.  But  his  wit  does 
not  “  bubble  over  ”  ;  not,  however,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  not  a  surplus,  but  because 
it  is  tempered  with  kindness  and  kept 
in  check  by  the  generosity  of  his  na¬ 
ture. 

One  day  not  long  ago  a  friend  met  the 
Judge  on  the  street.  Goodwin  wanted 
to  know  how  his  friend  stood  with  Mr. 
So  and  So.  His  friend  replied,  “  I  think 
he  is  a  blankety  blank  blank,  and  he 
thinks  I  am  a  blankety  blank  blank;” 
whereupon  Goodwin  retorted,  “  Both 
mind  readers,  eh  ?” 

A  capital  story  is  told  of  the  Judge  by 
Arthur  McEwen,  a  San  Francisco  jour¬ 
nalist.  The  story  is  somewhat  old,  but 
it  illustrates  eloquently  a  trait  in  the 
character  of  this  Western  man.  During 
his  editorship  of  the  Virginia  City  Enter¬ 
prise  the  dogs  became  a  nuisance.  By 
agreement  two  or  three  of  the  editors  of 
the  town,  including  the  Judge,  made  a 
raid  on  the  dogs  and  roused  the  city 


authorities.  A  few  days  afterward! 
was  told  him  that  a  good  many  dogs  wll 
in  the  pound.  The  Judge  made  the  sia 
gestion  to  the  other  editors  that  they  *! 
down  and  see  them.  The  dogs  all  jumj 
up  on  the  grating  and  begged  him  to  1 
them  out.  He  looked  at  them  a  wbilij 
and  said  to  the  poundmaster, —  ttfi 
were  eleven  of  them  in  there, —  “Ho! 
much  does  it  take  to  redeem  th)1 
dogs  ?” 

He  said,  “  Five  dollars  apiece.”  ] 

“  They  are  all  mine,”  said  the  Jucrf 
and  paid  the  money  and  had  them  tun,  I 
out. 

Just  another  instance  of  his  ready  vji 
A  friend  who  was  fond  of  his  wife  ai 
children  met  him  the  day  after  they  M 
gone  on  a  visit  to  San  Francisco,  arj 
said,  “Did  you  ever  see  a  motherl/: 
colt?” 

“  Oh,  yes,”  replied  the  Judge. 

“Then,”  said  the  man,  “you  knjr 
just  how  1  feel.” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  Judge;  “I  sap 
pose  you  feel  as  though  you  were  |(j 
worth  a  dam.” 

As  an  editorial  writer  Goodwin  has  N 

s  i 

peer  among  the  brilliant  journalists 'c 
the  Pacific  Slope,  and  his  admirers  |e 
lieve  that  he  has  few  if  any  equalsji 
the  United  States.  His  books,  alreajl; 
mentioned,  sparkle  with  wit  and  literar 
gems.  To  dissipate  any  Eastern  notion1 
that  everything  in  literature  is  “wl 
and  woolly,”  beyond  the  Rocky  Moiin 
tains,  let  me  quote  the  following  passap 
taken  at  random  from  the  “  Comstcfl 
Club.”  He  makes  one  of  his  elm 
acters  say  over  the  casket  of  a  dejf 
miner: — 

k‘  How  peaceful  is  his  sleep.  The  mysteryjo 
the  unseen  brings  no  look  of  surprise  to  his  fate' 
Around  him  is  the  calm  of  the  dreamless  bivouac 
the  brooding  wings  of  eternal  rest  have  sprdi' 
their  hush  above  him.  Tomorrow  the  mercifu 
earth  will  open  her  robes  of  serge  to  receive  hip 
in  her  ample  bosom  will  fold  his  weary  limits 
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)d  while  he  sleeps  will  shade  his  eyes  from  the 
kht.  In  a  brief  time,  save  to  the  few  of  us  who 
ye  him,  he  will  be  forgotten  among  men.  Days 
ill  dawn  and  set ;  the  seasons  will  advance 
id  recede ;  the  years  will  ebb  and  flow ;  the 
mpest  and  the  sunshine  will  alternately  beat 
ton  his  lonely  couch,  until  ere  long  it  will  be 
v'eled  with  the  surrounding  earth ;  his  body 
11  dissolve  into  its  original  elements  and  it  will 
.  as  though  he  had  never  lived.  The  great 
,ean  of  life  will  heave  and  swell,  and  there  will 
(  no  one  to  remember  this  drop  that  fell  upon 
e  earth  in  spray  and  was  lost.’’ 


The  harp  on  which  editor  Goodwin 
ays  has  a  thousand  strings.  At  one 
oment  he  enlists  the  keenest  sympa- 
jies  of  the  dullest ;  at  another  he 
yakens  the  most  profound  admiration 
I  the  readers  of  culture  and  refinement, 
j  one  column  an  obituary  is  classical  in 
[p  terms  used  to  express  admiration  for 
jp  deceased,  sorrow  at  his  death,  and 
jnsolation  for  his  friends.  In  another 
jjumn  some  blatant  goldite  is  roasted  to 
finish.  In  these  two  fields  of  litera¬ 
te  it  is  doubtful  if  Goodwin  has  his 
fiial. 

jin  a  recent 'speech  during  the  present 
mgress,  Senator  Vilas  made  a  rabid 
ldite  speech  in  which  he  took  occasion 
arraign  the  silver  men  of  the  West, 
d  the  following  extract  from  Good¬ 
ies  reply  is  thoroughly  character¬ 
ise  : — 


.'low,  it  is  clear  that  a  man  with  brain  so 
{rped  and  narrow  ought  not  to  excite  any 
In’s  indignation,  no  matter  what  he  might  say 
jpo.  To  assail  him  is  to  hunt  snipe  with  a 
Ivitzer.  To  impale  him  is  to  excite  the  pity  of 
1  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani¬ 
ls.  To  notice  him  at  all,  even  with  a  kick,  is 
Jexalt  something  into  prominence  that  other- 
e  would  rest  in  that  oblivion,  which  he  by 
H  h,  training,  and  natural  capacity,  is  so  happily 


adapted  to  grace.  We  apologize  for  giving  him 
so  favorable  a  notice. 

A  day  or  two  following,  Vilas’s  insult¬ 
ing  language  was  still  sticking  in  Good¬ 
win’s  throat,  and  in  speaking  of  the  new 
photography  he  takes  this  snap  shot  at 
him : — 

It  has  ceased  to  be  something  to  be  laughed  at. 
It  pertains  to  the  wonderful,  and,  too,  it  is  in  the 
line  of  new  mercies  to  mankind.  For  instance, 
Mr.  Vilas,  if  he  were  to  go  to  a  physician  and 
say:  “I  have  an  uncomfortable  feeling  in  my 
head.  I  am  afraid  my  brain  is  affected,”  all  the 
doctor  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  take  a  snap 
shot  at  his  head  and  say  to  him,  “Mr.  Vilas, 
your  fears  are  entirely  unfounded  ;  you  have  no 
brains.’’ 

Judge  Goodwin  was  married  in  San 
Francisco  in  1877  to  Miss  Alice  Maynard 
of  Carson,  Nevada.  The  fruits  of  this 
happy  union  are  a  boy  of  seventeen  and 
a  sweet  little  girl  of  ten.  The  Judge  is 
a  man  of  strong  family  tastes,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  listen  to  him  give  expression 
to  the  pride  he  takes  in  his  boy  Tod  and 
to  the  happiness  which  little  Alice  brings 
into  his  busy  life. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  tenor  of 
this  article  that  Judge  Goodwin  is  some¬ 
what  of  a  radical.  Nothing  is  further 
from  the  truth.  In  politics  he  has  stood 
by  the  Republican  party  through  all 
these  years.  The  files  of  the  Tribune 
show  that  he  has  combated  the  “green¬ 
back  heresy’’  as  vigorously  as  he  has 
attacked  the  single  monetary  standard. 
With  no  less  zeal  and  success  he  has 
held  back  the  Populistic  avalanche  in  this 
intermountain  region.  As  parties  are  at 
present  constituted,  he  believes  that  re¬ 
demption  must  come  through  one  of  the 
old  parties. 


James  Dry  den. 
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CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD  ON  JOAQUIN  MILLER. 

II 


NCE  upon  a  time  a  letter, 
written  by  one  whom  I  had 
never  met,  was  sent  out  in 
search  of  me.  I  will  not 
quote  the  whole  of  this 
letter,  though  I  should  like 
to.  It  is  a  long  letter  and 
it  now  lies  open  before  me. 
It  is  dated  Portland,  Oregon,  March, 
1869,  and  begins  thus:  — 


DEAR  SIR: —  Knowing  you  to  be  a  true  poet, 
though  knowing  you  by  your  writings  only,  I 
venture  to  lay  before  you  a  little  plan  of  mine, 
and  show  you  how  you  can  do  me  a  signal  ser¬ 
vice  and  kindness. 


The  writer  of  that  letter  was  a  poet, — 
a  much  truer  poet  than  I  ever  dared  to 
think  myself  even  in  my  callow  days  — 
and  heaven  knows  I  was  callow  enough 
then. 

He  said  he  was  publishing  a  little  book 
of  poems,  there  in  Portland;  a  second 
book,  and  “  ten  fold  better  ”  than  the 
one  published  the  year  before;  the  first 
was  a  pamphlet  called  “  Specimens.”  1 
have  a  copy  of  it  in  my  hand  at  this 
moment.  He  wanted  this  new  book,  a 
bound  volume,  to  be  noticed  among  the 
reviews  in  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY, 
and  wished  that  I  might  make  it  the  sub- 
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ject  of  a  brief  article  in  that  maganj 
The  letter  concluded  in  this  highly  chi 
acteristic  vein: —  II 

But,  mind  you,  1  do  not  want  anything  s| 
that  solid  merit  does  not  justify.  Hoping 
hear  from  you  soon,  I  am,  please  sir,  sinc;r 
yours,  C.  H.  Mill |r 

When  the  letter  reached  San  Franck 
I  was  in  Hawaii.  It  followed  methitjn 
We  passed  one  another  at  sea.  At  g 
it  overtook  me,  but  too  late  for  me  tcj 
of  any  service  to  the  poet.  Bret  Haj*' 
the  editor  of  the  OVERLAND,  had  alreh 
spoken  of  the  volume  “  Joaquin,  et  |1 
by  Cincinnatus  H.  Miller,  in  the  follf) 
ing  strain, —  and  in  this  case  the  voiaj 
prophecy  was  not  afraid  to  speak  ji 
Bret  Harte  in  the  OVERLAND  MONTH! 
January,  1870,  said: — 

We  find  in  “Joaquin,  et  al  ”  the  true  p|< 
instinct,  with  a  natural  felicity  of  diction  arjc 
dramatic  vigor  that  are  good  in  performance^ 
yet  better  in  promise.  Of  course,  Mr.  Millef 
not  entirely  easy  in  harness,  but  is  give| 
pawing  and  curvetting;  and  at  such  times? 
neck  is  generally  clothed  with  thunder  andj 
glory  of  his  nostrils  is  terrible.  But  his  pas.) 
is  truthful  and  his  figures  flow  rather  fromi 
perception  than  his  sentiment. 

The  poet  assured  me  in  his  letter  tli 
the  California  press  did  not  believe  t| 
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(-re  was  balm  in  the  Oregonian  Gilead 
1  that  the  Oregon  press  had  no  opin- 
of  its  own, —  what  was  he  to  do  in 


h  a  case,  unless  apply  to  some  brother 
t  who  might  call  the  attention  of  a 


less  public  to  his  songs  ? 

He  was  original,  to  say 
the  least ;  and  being  origi¬ 
nal  was  ingenuous,  and  be¬ 


ing  ingenuous  was  most 
refreshing.  Never  had  a 
breezier  bit  of  human  na¬ 
ture  dawned  upon  me  this 
side  of  the  South  Seas  than 
•that  Poet  of  the  Sierra 
when  he  came  to  San 
Francisco  in  1870. 

He  must  have  grown  up 
like  a  weed,  off  yonder  in 
Oregon,  and  it  was  as  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness  when  he  sang 
in  that  little  book  of  his  this 
song: — 

To  the  Hards  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

1  am  as  one  unlearned,  uncouth, 
From  country  come  to  join  the 
youth 

Of  some  sweet  town  in  quest  of 
truth: 

A  skilless  Northern  Nazarine 
From  whence  no  good  can  ever 
come. 

I  stand  apart  as  one  that’s  dumb: 

1  hope,  1  fear,  I  hasten  home, 

I  plunge  into  my  wilds  again. 

****** 

I  greet  you  and  your  brown  bent 
hills 

Discoursing  with  the  beaded  rills 
While  over  all  the  full  moon  spills 
Her  flood  in  gorgeous  plen- 
ilune. 


1  see  you  by  the  stream¬ 
ing  strand, 

A  singing  sea-shell  in  each  hand 

And  silk  locks  tossing  as  you  stand, 
And  tangled  in  the  evening  breeze. 

And  lo  !  the  sea  with  salty  tears, 

While  white  hands  toss,  then  disap¬ 
pear. 

Doth  plead  that  you  for  years  and 
years 

Will  stay  and  sing  unto  the  sea. 


So  sang  the  poet  before  he 
made  his  appearance  in  San 
Francisco.  Having  warned 


While  skillful  hands 
sweep  o’er  the  strings, 
I  heed  as  when  a  ser¬ 
aph  sings, 

I  lean  to  catch  the  whis¬ 
perings, 

I  list  into  the  night’s 
sweet  noon. 


JOAQUIN  MILLER. 


Copyright  by  F.  Green. 


me  of  his  approach, —  we  had  corre¬ 
sponded  ever  since  the  receipt  of  his  first 
letter, —  I  was  on  the  look-out,  and  one 
fine  morning  the  Oregon  steamer  brought 
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him  safe  to  shore  clad  in  a  pair 
beaded  moccasins,  a  linen 
that  fell  nearly  to  his  heels,  and  a  broaji 
brimmed  sombrero. 


duster} 


THE  POET’S  MOTHER. 


If  he  had  indeed, — 

j  “  From  country  come  to  join  the  youth 
!  Of  some  sweet  town  in  quest  of  truth.” 

fear  he  found  the  town’s  sweetness 
rdly  up  to  the  desired  grade,  and  when 
?  met  I  was  not  armed  with  the  cele- 
ated  “sea-shell  ”  and  my  “  silk  locks” 
sitively  refused  to  “toss  and  tangle;  ” 
t  almost  his  first  words  were,  “  Well, 
us  go  and  talk  with  the  poets  !  ” 

In  vain  I  assured  this  untamed  poet 
at  the  “  Bards  of  San  Francisco  Bay,” 
10m  he  had  so  naively  saluted,  had 


taken  the  vows  of  neither  brotherhood 
nor  sisterhood ;  that  they  feasted  at  no 
common  board;  flocked  not;  discoursed 
with  no  beaded  rills;  neither  did  their 
skilled  hands  sweep  any  strings  what¬ 
ever,  and  he  must,  therefore,  listen  in 
vain  for  the  seraphic  song. 

1  added  that  rarely  was  1  able  to  flush 
a  brace  of  these  singers;  and  as  far  as  a 
fraternal  recognition  was  concerned,  he 
could  scarcely  hope  for  it,  since  Bards 
let  loose  in  the  vulgar  crowd  became 
speedily  indistinguishable. 


r 


THE  FIRST  CABIN  BUILT  ON  THE  HEIGHTS. 


It  was  sad  to  see  the  face  of  that  poet 
as  he  listened  to  my  revelations.  I  think 
his  first  impulse  was  to  return  at  once  to 
his  native  wilds  and  try  to  forget  to  what 
straits  civilization  has  reduced  us.  Had 
he  done  so  he  might  have  left  us  many 
more  of  those  poems  which  are  unique  in 
their  strength  and  freshness.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  he  lost  some¬ 
thing  peculiarly  his  own  by  coming  in 
contact  with  society.  His  music  was 
pitched  in  quite  another  key. 
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At  the  time  we  first  met  I  was  prepar: 


ing  for  a  voyage  to  Tahiti.  It 
my  intention  to  return 
to  that  state  of  nature 
which  is  bounded  on  the 
north,  south,  east,  and 
west,  by  earthly  felic¬ 
ity.  1  had  sworn  never 
to  revisit  this  work-a-day 
world;  I  am  always  doing  that 
sort  of  thing  and  always  getting 
back  again  while  it  is  yet  day. 


was 


THE  HOME  ON  THE  HEIGHTS. 
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lor  a  few  hours,  or  a  few  minutes,  the 
jt  seemed  to  waver.  I  had  brought 
I  face  to  face  with  Bret  Harte,  this  did 

I  save  him,  neither  did  it  satisfy.  I 
|  presented  him  to  Ina  Coolbrith,  and 

he  instant  he  had  whispered  to  me, — • 
“  Divinely  tall  and  most  divinely  fair.” 
must  have  realized  that  they  were 
taries  doomed  to  their  respective 
5,  and  that  a  like  fate  most  probably 
Sited  him  if  he  remained  in  San  Fran- 
jo.  He  had  started  for  England  in 
Icfi  of  fame  and  fortune;  he  had  been 
|  somewhat  chilled  by  his  recep- 
tion  in  the  metropolis :  what  if 
if  /  he  were  to  accompany  me  to 
||f  Tahiti  and  there  retune  his  lyre? 
iy  It  is  well  that  he  did  not,  but 

II  /  rather  pushed  on  to  London,  for 
ml  1  speedily  came  to  grief  and  suf¬ 
fered  the  torments  of  a  per¬ 
fumed  Purgatory;  hungry,  thirs¬ 
ty,  naked,  and  unvisited.  To 
this  hour  1  cannot  read  the  open¬ 
ing  chapter  of  Stevenson’s  “Ebb- 
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Tide”  without  reviving  an  experience 
that  was  pitiful  though  picturesque. 
While  I  wandered  homeless  and  forlorn 
in  Papeete,  the  poet  was  already  feted 
and  famous  in  Old  England. 

On  a  photograph  taken  in  1870,  and 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  his  first  bound  volume 
of  verses,  the  poet  wrote  a  line  for  me 
with  the  following  dates  affixed: — “1870! 
1875?”  In  1875  that  question  was  no 
longer  unanswered.  The  poet’s  fame 
was  well  established,  and  it  was  the 
English  verdict  that  established  it. 

Often  we  met  after  that.  In  Califor¬ 
nia,  whither  he  returned  while  his  laurels 
had  still  the  dew  of  freshness  upon  them; 
in  Rome,  where  I  shared  his  lodgings  for 
a  little  season;  lodgings  most  romantic¬ 
ally  situated,  but  their  location  was  ever 
a  profound  mystery.  This  was  one  of 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  poet  and  it  pro¬ 
voked  much  curiosity  and  discussion 
among  his  most  intimate  friends. 

How  well  I  remember  the  night  when, 
with  no  little  solemnity,  he  broke  to  me 
the  secret  of  his  earthly  habitation.  He 
had  rescued  me  from  a  crowded  and 
noisome  hotel;  having  crossed  the  Piazza 
d’  Espagna,  we  were  slowly  ascending  the 
Spanish  steps,  under  the  shadows  of  the 
Casa  in  which  Keats  died;  the  Barcaccina 
fountain  splashed  below  us,  and  the  full 
moon  hung  like  a  nimbus  over  the  head 
of  the  Madonna  that  tops  the  column  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception. 

“  Swear  !  ”  cried  the  poet  as  we  paused 
on  the  Spanish  steps, —  it  was  very  like  a 
travesty  on  the  ghost  of  Hamlet’s  father, 
— “Swear  that  under  no  circumstances 
will  you  at  any  time  or  place  reveal  to 
any  one  the  name  of  the  street  and  the 
number  of  the  house  in  which  we  lodge. 
It  is  a  dead  secret !  ” 

I  swore  and  1  kept  my  oath.  Not  a 
stone’s  throw  from  the  top  of  the  stairs 
we  turned  into  a  narrow  way,  and  peering 
cautiously  about  us  to  make  sure  we  were 


not  observed,  suddenly,  like  a  coupl 
conspirators,  we  disappeared. 

It  is  true  that  I  arrived  in  Rome 
advance  of  my  luggage ;  that  lugg 
went  wandering  over  the  continent  at 
beck  and  call  of  many  a  fellow  unfort 
ate  in  search  of  “  lost,  strayed,  or  stole 
articles,  and  one  year  and  ten  days  fi 
the  hour  it  escaped  me  at  Culos  it 
restored  to  me  in  Venice  none  the  we  I 
for  wear.  In  my  predicament 
the  poet  came  nobly  to  my  res¬ 
cue.  He  parted  his  garments 
with  me  but,  alas !  his  singing 
robes  did  not  fall  to  my  lot.  He 
has  always  been  ready  and 
eager  to  share  with  me  ;  nor  am 
1  the  only  one  who  has  found 
him  an  ever  faithful  and  unsel¬ 
fish  friend. 

O,  the  vicissitudes  of  those 
Roman  days  !  Having  found  a 
lodging  for  myself,  I  very  often 
missed  him,  for  he  was  wont  to 
vanish  from  one  haunt,  make  for 
himself  a  nest  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  city,  and  not  even  1  could 
trace  him  there.  But  I  could 
watch  for  him  on  the  Corso 
and  the  Pincio,  or  in  the  delight¬ 
ful  villas  as  he  drove  with  the 
“Pink  Countess”  of  an  after 
noon.  Then  we  were  pretty 
sure  to  meet  some  time  during 
the  day  or  evening  at  the  Cafe 
Greco,  that  world  famous  haunt 
of  artists  and  Bohemians.  Much 
of  my  Roman  life  and  a  great 
deal  more  of  his  has  been  em¬ 
bodied  in  that,  to  me,  most  be¬ 
guiling  of  romances,  “  The  One 
Fair  Woman.”  It  may  not  be 
his  best  work,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  truest  tales  he  ever 
told. 

We  spent  part  of  a 
winter  together  in  New 


!« 


“DOLCE  FAR  NIENTE.” 


prk,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city, 

|  hind  lace  curtains  and  locked  doors, — 
|r  he  had  serious  work  to  do  and  was 
(ipposed  to  be  at  the  antipodes  ;  you 
(low  one  must  pretend  to  be  there  if  one 
ould  avoid  interruptions.  Somehow  my 
esence  never  seemed  to  bother  him  and 
[was  glad  of  it,  for  we  led  a  kind  of 
j  mp-life  in  those  parlors,  and  it  was 
(eat  fun. 

1  used  to  steal  out  in  the  twilight  and 
pme  back  with  the  marketing  in  my 
tickets  ;  then  we  reveled  in  getting  sup¬ 
er.  He  had  a  knack  of  slapping  a  steak 
i to  a  bed  of  live  coals  in  the  parlor  grate 
id  then  tossing  it  over  with  the  tongs 
iat  was  my  delight  and  my  despair  ;  such 


flames  as  enveloped  that  devoted  steak 
and  threatened  to  consume  it;  yet  there 
was  never  a  more  jolly  dish  to  set  before 
a  king,  when  it  was  brought  to  table. 
There  were  big  mealy  potatoes  roasting 
in  the  ashes  ;  plenty  of  good  bread  and 
butter  and  cheese  ;  a  cupboard  in  the 
corner  was  well  stored  with  dainties,  and 
as  for  our  tea, —  who  ever  tasted  a  more 
delicious  cup  than  he  brewed  and  we 
drank  in  the  Chinese  fashion? 

He  had  the  whole  day  for  work, 
and  he  improved  it :  together  we 
had  the  evening  for  chat — though 
we  did  venture  out  on  one  or  two 
occasions  and  witnessed  some  dra¬ 
matic  sensation  in  company  with 


the  gallery-gods.  We  felt  quite  like  a 
couple  of  Invisible  Princes,  playing  incog 
in  the  metropolis. 

When  the  poet  first  returned  to  us  from 
England  he  was  no  longer  C.  H.  Miller  ; 
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he  was  Joaquin  Miller,  with  such  a  weal 
of  “  silk  locks  ”  as  might  easily  tangle 
the  breeze.  People  who  knew  him  bu 
little  wondered  at  his  pose ,  his  Span 
mantle  and  sombrero,  his  fits  of  abstrac 
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jons  or  absorption,  his  old-school  courtly 
Sir  in  the  presence  of  women  — even  the 
umblest  of  the  sex.  He  was  thought 
ccentric  to  the  last  degree,  a  bundle  of 
ffectations,  a  crank,— even  a  freak. 

Now,  1  who  have  known  Joaquin  Mil- 
?r  as  intimately  as  any  man  can  know 
|im,  know  that  all  these  mannerisms  are 
atural  to  him  ;  they  have  developed 
Saturally  ;  they  are  his  second  nature, 
'othing  becomes  him  better  than  the 
ipanish  cloak  and  sombrero,  and  he 
hows  amazing  sense  —  for  a  poet  —  and 
bundant  good  taste  into  the  bargain,  in 
felecting  these  articles  of  apparel  for  gen- 
ral  wear.  He  has  as  much  right  to  the 
leep-skin  mantle  as  any  shepherd  of 
lampagna,  and,  O,  but  it  is  a  worthy 
irment,  well  suited  to  the  chill  air  that 
fts  through  the  Golden  Gate!  1  believe 
I  to  be  the  privilege  of  every  man  that 
yes  to  order  his  garments  to  suit  himself, 
believe  it  the  duty  of  every  one  to  look 
;  picturesque  as  possible.  When  this 
ate  of  affairs  shall  come  to  pass, —  look 
jt  for  the  Millennium  ! 

:  Joaquin  Miller  has  one  of  the  most 
:tive  brains  I  know  ;  it  is  apparently 
sver  at  rest.  He  could  not  have  pro¬ 
ceed  as  many  volumes  as  he  has,  to  say 
bthing  of  his  voluminous  contributions 
>  periodical  literature  as  yet  uncollected, 
-ere  he  not  one  of  the  most  industrious 
'  men.  If  he  is  not  inclined  to  talk  at 
1  times,  when  he  opens  his  mouth  it  is 
iorth  one’s  while  to  lend  an  attentive 

|r- 

;  He  is  one  of  the  most  Christian  of  men 
?  id  one  of  the  most  liberal  minded.  1 
Wer  heard  him  speak  an  unkind  word 


of  anyone,  but  have  known  him  to  defend 
those  who  were  being  defamed  by  others, 
even  some  who  had  misinterpreted  him, 
and  he  knew  it. 

He  seemed  in  a  great  measure  to  have 
possessed  that  free  spirit  which  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  woods  and  wilds  ;  the  seclusion 
he  is  so  jealous  of  enabled  him  to  do  this 
even  in  the  midst  of  a  busy-body  world.. 

The  simplicity  of  his  life,  the  simplicity 
of  his  nature,  the  simplicity  of  his  lan¬ 
guage,  are  most  refreshing.  There  is  in 
his  prose  a  child-like  candor  that  fascin¬ 
ates  me;  it  babbles  like  a  brook  —  a 
meadow  brook  that  filters  through  sorrel 
and  cress  and  then  spreads  and  sparkles 
among  the  pebbles  and  the  shoals  ;  it 
even  lisps  a  little  at  times,  and  then  it  is 
quite  bewitching. 

He  has  the  native  eloquence  of  the 
Indian,  this  back-woods  laureate ;  you 
will  find  no  drawing-room  commonplaces 
in  his  pages  ;  but  the  delicate  fragrance  of 
wild  thyme,  and  the  pungent  odor  of  the 
pine,  breathe  from  them  ;  and  with  it  all 
comes  the  conviction  that  this  great  and 
untrammeled  soul  is  in  dead  earnest. 

If  I  were  asked  for  my  preference 
among  his  books  I  should  name  “  Life 
Among  the  Modocs.”  His  heart  seems 
to  throb  all  through  it ;  it  glows  with 
color  and  thrills  with  action,  and  contains 
passages  so  dulcet  in  diction  they  soften 
the  lips  like  cream. 

Now,  when  we  are  so  widely  separated, 
when  we  do  not  see  one  another  from 
year  to  year,  we  seldom  exchange  letters  ; 
we  don’t  need  to.  He  knows  my  heart, 
and  I  know  his, —  away  off  yonder  in  his 
sweet  solitude,  on  The  Heights. 

Charles  Warren  Stoddard. 
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THE  CITY  OF  OAKS. 


NE  naturally  falls 
into  prophesy  in 
writing  of  one  of 
these  marvelous 
cities  of  the  west. 
The  spirit  of 
prophesy  in  such 
cases  is  always 
V  optimistic  —  c  o  1  - 

^  ored  with  the 

thoughts  of  the  wonderful  progress  at¬ 
tained  in  a  score  of  years  past. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
enthusiastic  Westerner  achieves  his  rep¬ 
utation  as  a  “  boomer/’  when  one  stops 
to  analyze  the  scenes  and  conditions  in 
which  he  lives. 

Since  the  war  the  population  of  the 
United  States  has  doubled,  of  California 
trebled  and  the  population  of  Oakland 
has  grown  from  8,000  to  60,000,  a  seven¬ 
fold  increase.  At  the  same  time  the  as¬ 


sessable  values  of  the  city’s  wealth  h|j 
sustained  a  like  seven-fold  increase.  ; 

In  consideration  with  these  facts  ;r 
figures  denoting  a  condition  of  civic  hezf. 
that  might  almost  be  termed  “  vulgaf 
the  Oakland  eulogist  is  conscious  tin 
his  city  has  more  to  boast  of  than  mil 
population  and  wealth.  It  containsf 
school  system  that  is  equal  to  any  in  f 
world,  free  public  libraries,  seminar/: 
art  schools,  colleges  and  all  the  luxur|( 
and  refinements  of  her  older  sisters  in  tn 
East. 

So  when  one  risks  the  prophesy  tfj< 
within  another  thirty  years,  Califoriji 
will  support  a  population  of  over  thrfe 
millions  of  whom  300,000  wili  reside ii 
the  beautiful  City  of  Oaks,  I  do  not  thi  ;i 
that  the  most  conservative  New  Hr. 
lander  will  take  him  to  task. 

In  less  time  however  than  thirty  yea|‘ 
the  twin  cities  of  San  Francisco  and  Oal< 
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VIEW  ON  RUBY  STREET,  AMERICAN  INVESTMENT 
UNION  TRACT. 


hd  like  the  twin  cities  of  New  York  and 
looklyn  will  be  joined  via  Goat  Island 
a  great  suspension  bridge.  The  mere 
|pt  that  at  present  over  thirteen  million 
Ssengers  yearly  cross  between  the  two 
jiies  makes  this  assertion  something 
ore  than  mere  prophesy. 

In  the  history  of  the  rapidly  growing 
est,  in  the  history  of  California  there 
ve  been  instances  of  cities  being  laid 
t  whose  location  was  a  crime  against 


nature  and  a  joke  to  the  world.  But 
they  have  invariably  failed  and  left  their 
unhappy  victims  at  the  mercy  of  their 
more  fortunate  neighbors.  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 
Portland,  Oakland  have  all  occupied  spots 
on  the  earth’s  surface  where  the  nature 
of  the  land  and  the  position  of  the  sea 
designed  great  cities  should  be. 

Being  built  on  the  gentle  slope  rising 
from  San  Francisco  bay,  Oakland  is 
bounded  on  the  west  and  south  by  water. 
That  on  the  west  is  San  Francisco  bay 
proper  ;  that  on  the  south  is  an  estuary 
opening  upon  it.  This  estuary,  reaching 
far  inland,  is  improperly  called  San  An¬ 
tonio  creek,  but  more  commonly  known 
as  the  Oakland  harbor.  Naturally 
adapted  for  the  commercial  use,  it  has  by 
expensive  improvements  been  made  into 
the  excellent  port  it  is.  Originally  it 
was  a  broad  estuary  opening  upon  the 
bay.  It  was  shallow  in  places  and  deep 
in  others,  now  broad  and  again  narrow, 
with  points  of  land  projecting  into  it. 
The  shallow  portions  were  dredged,  the 


L 


narrow  places  widened,  the  projections 
cut  away,  training  walls  built  and  the 
stream  made  fit  for  navigation.  It  is  now 
a  nearly  straight  body  of  water,  long, 
broad  and  deep,  ready  to  accommodate 


the  largest  vessels  that  the  deman 
commerce  may  bring  to  Oakland. 

To  connect  the  deep  waters  of  the  i; 
bor  with  those  of  the  bay  a  pair  of  j)| 
allel  rock  walls  was  built  extending  esc 
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LOOKING  DOWN  FOURTEENTH  STREET,  SHOWING  CITY  HALL  AND  PLAZA. 


It  from  the  farthest  point  of  the  main 
Id.  They  were  built  800  feet  apart,  of 
ivy  stone,  and  between  them  the 
tnnel  was  dredged  out  to  a  depth  of 
pnty  feet  at  low  tide. 

Prom  the  extreme  limit  of  these  walls 
ihe  Eastern  edge  of  the  harbor  is  about 


five  and  one-half  miles.  Excepting  the 
Brooklyn  basin,  which  opens  upon  the 
estuary  and  which  is  one-half  a  mile 
wide,  the  average  width  of  the  harbor  is 
a  little  over  800  feet.  From  the  rock  wall 
to  the  Alice  street  bridge,  or  beyond  the 
city  wharves,  the  basin  is  dredged  to  a 
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From  a  photo  by  F-  B.  Rodo’ph  in  1886. 

WASHINGTON  STREET,  OAKLAND.  LOOKING  NORTH  FROM  TENTH  STREET. 


“There  is  no  deep  water  arm  of  the  Baj] 
eastern  inlet  from  the  northern  to  the  sou  h 
end  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  except] 
Oakland  Harbor.  Where  will  the  temper 
San  Joaquin  Valley  terminus  of  the  thhl 
railroad  be  pushed  to  except  to  Oakland,  andt 
one  inlet,  the  Estuary  of  San  Antonio?  Atd 
this  the  fact,  that  at  that  same  point  the  ] 
passenger  traffic  across  the  bay  between  citia 
now  over  1,000,000  passengers  a  month,,! 
then  consider  again  where  the  temporary  inti! 
terminus  of  a  through  railroad  will  be  imppj 
and  attracted  — both.  The  first  three  fall 
signify  slow  growth  ;  this  one  would  mean  spe 


depth  of  twenty  feet  at  low  tide.  Be¬ 
yond  Alice  street  to  the  eastern  extremity, 
or  Park  street,  it  is  but  seventeen  feet 
deep  at  low  tide.  This  constitutes  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  present  Oakland  harbor. 
From  these  outlines  it  is  evident  that  in 
size  it  is  adapted  for  all  practical  purposes 
of  a  great  commercial  city. 

Of  the  possibilities  and  future  of  this 
magnificent  harbor  the  Hon.  W.  R.  Davis, 
late  Mayor  of  the  City  said  in  an  article 
published  in  the  Oakland  Tribune. 


I 

irowth  by  leaps  and  bounds.  And  Oakland 
ith  her  suburban  and  neighboring  population  of 
yer  100,000  increasing,  is  and  will  be  strong 
dough  numerically  and  financially  to  avail  her- 
“lf  in  ample  measure  of  the  obvious  and  mani- 
)ld  advantages  of  this  speedy  onset  in  her  com¬ 
mercial  future,  and  in  her  other  future  greater 
v:han  commercial.  This  new  factor,  another 
transcontinental  railroad,  competitive  in  more 
enses  than  one,  regulating  in  more  senses  than 
ne,  with  its  new  men,  measures  and  money, 
s  to  be  added  to  the  three  slower  forces  already 
loticed,  —  natural  advantages  of  site,  increase  of 
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population  and  increase  or  maritime  commerce  to 
arise  from  the  isthmian  canal.” 

In  contributing  or  compiling  a  brief 
record  of  a  great  city’s  resources  and 
points  of  interest  it  is  difficult  to  know 
just  where  to  begin  and  what  to  leave  out. 
There  is  one  question  however,  no  matter 
how  threadbare,  that  tourists  and  emi¬ 
grants  are  ever  eager  to  hear  about  — 
the  climate. 

It  is  impossible  to  dwell  too  long  on  the 
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CITY  HALL,  OAKLAND. 


glories  of  California’s  climate.  The  state¬ 
ment  that  the  winters  are  equivalent  to 
a  mild,  warm  Eastern  Spring,  that  roses, 
magnolias,  oranges,  camelias,  violets  and 


lilies  bloom  unsheltered  from  Decen 
to  May  is  taken  in  part  as  a  harmless 
ageration,  and  yet  it  is  absolutely  t; 
Green  grass,  soft  blue  skies  and  wj 


ARTHUR  R.  WILSON,  B.  S.,  CITY  ENGINEER. 
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ALAMEDA  COUNTY  COURT  HOUSE,  OAKLAND.  CALIFORNIA. 


A.  L.  FRICK,  JUDGE  SUPERIOR  COURT  ALAMEDA  COUNT  Y. 


;  CALVIN  B.  WHITE,  SHERIFF  ALAMEDA  COUNTY. 


MYRON  A.  WHIDDEN,  AUDITOR  ALAMEDA  COUNTY. 
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HALL  OF  RECORDS,  ALAMEDA  COUNTY. 


rains  make  a  California  winter.  The 
average  mean  temperature  being  53.36 
degrees. 

The  City’s  healthiness,  apart  from  the 
advantage  of  a  good  natural  location,  is 
enhanced  by  a  pure  and  plentiful  water 
supply,  and  scientific  sanitary  arrange¬ 


ments,  placing  her  high  in  the  list  ji 
healthful  cities  in  the  United  States,  ai 
almost  at  the  foot  as  regards  the  dea> 
rate.  A  factor  largely  conducive  to  tj 
equable  temperature  and  healthfulness  j 
Oakland,  is  the  rainfall,  which  has  nevj 
yet  failed  in  any  year,  and  has  never  y 


O.  M.  SANFORD,  TREASURER  ALAMEDA  COUNTY. 
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loved  a  deluge.  From  a  record  kept  for 
Mve  seasons,  from  1881-2  to  1892-3, 
e  mean  annual  rainfall  was  24.65, 
inich  means  more  than  mere  healthful- 
f;ss.  Fruits,  flowers  and  garden  pro- 
jicts  are  by  these  copious  showers  as- 
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GEO.  E.  FAIRCHILD. 


sured  in  abundance,  sewers  flushed, 
streets  and  gutters  cleansed,  and  the  at¬ 
mosphere  refreshed.  Light  showers 
usually  commence  about  the  month  of 


FRED.  L.  BUTTON. 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  DAVIS. 


jieptember,  but  the  heavier  rains  are 
liable  to  occur  at  any  time  during  the 
jointer  months. 

The  entire  city,  sloping  towards  the 
ay,  in  a  southerly,  south-westerly  and 
Westerly  direction,  the  water  soon  drains 
if  after  the  heaviest  showers,  leaving  the 
treets  clean,  dry  and  fresh. 

Second  only  to  its  fame  for  its  climate 
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and  the  fertility  of  its  soil  Alameda 
County  is  famous  for  its  churches  and  its 
institutions  of  learning.  Mark  Twain’s 
graphic  description  of  Brooklyn  applies 
equally  to  Oakland  — “You  cannot  throw 
a  brick-bat  without  breaking  a  church 
window.  ’  ’  The  church  edifices  are  almost 
without  exception  handsome  and  costly 
buildings. 
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Of  the  public  school  system  of  Oak¬ 
land,  City  Superintendent  J.  W.  McCly- 
monds  writes  — 

From  a  beginning  of  sixteen  pupils  in  1853  the 
school  department  grew  gradually  for  the  first 
ten  years,  for  in  1863  there  was  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  only  75  pupils,  while  in  1873  we 
find  an  average  daily  attendance  of  1693  pupils. 
It  was  during  the  decade  from  1873  to  1883  that 
we  find  the  most  rapid  growth  in  our  schools. 
During  this  period  there  was  an  increase  of 
nearly  500  pupils  yearly,  giving  in  1883  5400 
pupils. 

From  1883  to  1893  the  growth  has  been  grad¬ 
ual,  but  marked.  We  now  have  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  8300. 

The  career  of  Dr.  Henry  Durrant  who 
founded  the  great  State  University1  has 
been  related  in  full  elsewhere.  Although 
the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Cali- 

1  Overland,  December,  1894. 


fornia  was  laid  in  Oakland 
1853  it  was  not  until  1868  tt 
it  was  located  on  its  prese 
commanding  site  in  Berkeley. 

Since  that  time  the  Universe 
of  California  has  grown  and  e 
panded  with  a  rapidity  that  X 
proved  the  wisdom  of  her  four 
ers  and  has  placed  her  among  t 
greatest  institutions  of  learni 
in  the  United  States. 

President  Eliot  of  Harvgi 
ranks  California  fifth  amo| 
American  universities. 

Over  1200  students  attend  tj 
University.  The  value  of  prep 
erty  belonging  to  the  Univers  t; 
is  $3,750,262.70.  This  is  nql 
productive  of  income.  The  ca| 
capital-,  June  30,  1895,  amounts 
to  $4,728,990.58.  This  place 
the  wealth  of  the  University  i 
round  numbers  at  $8,475,00 c 
The  income  for  the  year  endii 
June  30,  1895,  was  $298,758.^ 

] ; 


HON.  J.  WEST  MARTIN, 
PRESIDENT  UNION  SAVINGS  BANK. 


P.  E.  BOWLES,  PRESIDENT  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK.,1 


J.  WALTER  LAYMANCE, 

VICE-PRESIDENT  THE  LAYMANCE  REAL  ESTATE  AND  INVESTMENT  COMPANY. 


i. 

! 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  year 
.mounted  to  $310,578.01,  the  excess 
>eing  paid  from  money  carried  forward 
jrom  the  previous  year.  The  estimated 
ncome  for  the  year  ending  June30,  1896, 
mounts  to  $298,905.40. 

:  In  addition  to  its  excellent  system  of 
ublic  schools,  Oakland  has  the  advan- 
age  of  many  private  institutions  of  learn- 
hg  which  rank  first  in  their  class  in  the 
)tate.  These  colleges  and  seminaries 
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are  either  located  within  the  heart  of  the 
city  or  in  the  immediate  suburbs,  and 
number  among  their  faculties  some  of  the 
foremost  educators  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  pioneer,  and,  in  fact,  the  largest  of 
these  is  Mills  college. 

The  California  College,  the  Oakland 
Seminary  for  Young  Ladies,  Miss  Hor¬ 
ton’s  School,  Miss  Bisbee’s,  Miss  Head’s, 
Aydelotte’s  Business  College,  the  Nor¬ 
mal  Training  School  and  a  dozen  strong 


HON.  ELI  P.  DENISON. 


MELVIN  C.  CHAPMAN. 


parochial  schools  make  Oakland’s  title 
of  the  “Athens  of  the  Pacific,”  no 
misnomer. 


G.  E.  DE  GOLIA. 


Regarding  the  real  estate  market 
Oakland.  Mr.  J.  Walter  Laymance,  Vi 
President  of  the  Laymance  Real 
and  Investment  Company  says  : 


Oakland  today  is  enjoying  a  growth 
perity  that  reminds  one  of  nothing  so  much 
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jmarvelous  spread  of  Chicago  or  of  Denver, 
le  vicinity  of  Twenty-third  Avenue  during  the 
few  years  homes  and  business  blocks  have 
1  with  magic  speed.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
itry  at  Fruitvale  and  behind.  There  is  a 
rence  in  the  sections,  in  East  Oakland 
l>er  and  along  the  high  ground  that  stretch 
|i  the  shores  of  Lake  Peralta  (Merritt)  to  and 
uding  Highland  Park,  are  gathered  those 
1  would  seem  to  be  the  wealthier,  they  have 
|e  and  are  making  a  superbly  charming  region 
lat  portion  of  the  City.  As  a  fact  the  most 
arkable  growth  5f  this  section  is  the  large 
tory  lying  east  of  Fruitvale  to  San  Leandro 
:h  in  the  past  four  or  five  years  have  been 
OL.  xxvii.— 50. 


subdivided  and  sold  off  into  small  holding,  where¬ 
as  today  the  entire  territory  is  covered  with  beau¬ 
tiful  homes  and  within  easy  access  to  all  parts  of 
the  City.  School  districts  have  been  formed, 
magnificent  school  houses,  places  of  worship  and 
business  blocks  have  been  erected,  so  that  today 
hundreds  of  families  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  a 
home  the  same  as  if  they  had  the  metropolis  of 
the  State  at  their  front  door. 

The  first  American  settler  on  the  site 
of  the  present  City  of  Oakland  was 
Moses  Chase,  who  pitched  his  tent  at 
what  is  now  the  foot  of  Broadway,  in  the 
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winter  of  1849-50.  He  came  across  the 
bay  in  a  small  boat  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting,  the  forest  of  live  oaks  which  gave 
the  name  of  “  Oakland’ '  to  the  site  of 
the  present  city,  was  full  of  wild  game, 
not  excepting  deer  and  bears.  He  was 
followed  by  the  Patten  brothers  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1850.  Next  came  Colonel  Henry 
S.  Fitch  and  Colonel  Whitney,  who, 
foreseeing  that  a  great  city  must  in  the 
future  spring  up  on  this  magnificent  site, 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  purchase 
the  site  from  Peralta,  the  Spanish  grantee. 
In  the  summer  of  1850  came  Moon,  Car- 
pentier  and  Adams,  who  squatted  on  the 
land,  and  erected  a  shanty  near  the  foot 
of  Broadway. 

The  advent  of  these  last  named  gentle¬ 
men  was  the  inauguration  of  the  squatter 
war  and  contests  over  titles  which  lasted 
for  years.1 


In  1852  Oakland  was  incorporated  aj 
town  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  whi 
was  signed  by  Governor  Bigler,  at  E 
nicia,  then  the  Capital,  May  1st. 

The  same  year  a  small  steamer  w 
put  upon  the  creek  route  to  run  betwet 
the  embryo  city  and  San  Francisco. 

In  1853  Alameda  county  was  organize 
from  territory  belonging  to  the  counti 
of  Contra  Costa  and  Santa  Clara  ai 
the  county  seat  was  located  at  Alvarad 
In  1854  Oakland  was  incorporated  j 
the  city  and  H.  W.  Carpentier  was  elects 
the  first  Mayor.  The  same  year  Lb 
Oak  Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted  Mason 
was  instituted  ;  and  that  powerful  engiii 
of  civilization  and  progress,  the  pub! 
press,  was  founded,  and  a  paper  startei 
called  the  Alameda  Express ;  also  th; 
other,  great  civilizing  and  refining  pow; 
the  church,  was  established  by  Rei 
Sam.  B.  Bell,  in  a  small  building  in  tlj 

|j 
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'Overland,  November,  1894. 
Pablo  Rancho. 


The  Story  of  the  San 
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iicinity  of  what  is  now  Third  and  Frank- 
n  streets  —  the  germ  of  the  present 
irst  Presbyterian  church.  Previous  to 
his,  however,  in  August,  1853,  Rev.  Dr. 
!er  Mehr,  rector  of  Grace  church,  San 
[rancisco,  came  to  Oakland  to  aid  in  the 
Tablishment  of  a  church.  He  succeeded 
r  getting  twelve  persons  together  for 
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that  purpose ;  but  for  various  reasons 
the  project  was  abandoned  for  the  time 
being.  In  December,  1854,  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Kip,  held  services  in  Oakland, 
and  in  1855  a  regular  Episcopal  Mission 
was  established  ;  and  in  1858  Rev. 
Father  Akerly  came  here  to  reside  per¬ 
manently. 

The  city  grew  slowly  up  to  1864,  when 
the  third  great  civilizer  and 
aid  to  progression,  the  loco¬ 
motive,  came  to  start  the  en¬ 
ergies  of  the  people.  Ground 
had  been  broken  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  great  trans¬ 
continental  railway,  and  the 
great  railway  builders,  re 
sponding  to  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  people  for  a  rail¬ 
road  across  the  mountains  and 
plains,  to  connect  this  land  of 
their  adoption  with  their  old 
homes  at  the  East,  commenced 
the  gigantic  enterprise,  which 
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value  was  $100,905;  in  i860, 
'i, 000;  in  1870,  $4,563,000; 
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Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Marvin,  S.  F. 
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gave  a  new  impulse  to  every  business, 
and  to  Oakland  especially,  as  here  was 
the  only  point  in  the  State  where  the 
railroad  and  tide  water  could  meet  and 


marry,  and  it  was  determined  to  make 


this  city  the  terminus  of  the  great  inter¬ 
state  highway. 

The  census  of  i860  showed  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  1,553.  For  the  next  ten  years 
Oakland  forged  ahead,  the  census  of  1870 
showing  a  population  of  10,500.  The 
next  decade  showed  an  increase  of  250 
per  cent,  the  census  recording  a  popula¬ 
tion  in  1880  of  35,500. 

Since  1880  the  increase  in  population 
has  been  steady,  sure  and  per¬ 
manent.  Oakland  has  over  70,- 
000  population,  while  within  its 
charter  lines  there  may  not  be 
over  60,000.  In  fact  the  city 
should  include  Berkeley,  Clare¬ 
mont,  Temescal,  Bay  View, 

Golden  Gate,  Peralta,  Piedmont, 
Emeryville,  Lorin  and  Brooklyn, 
outside  the  charter  lines,  which 
would  raise  the  population  to  over 
80,000. 

The  increase  of  wealth  has 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of 
population.  In  1854  the  assessed 


1880,  $28,691,610;  in  1890, 

$35,000,000;  in  1895,  $45,000,- 
000. 

In  1854  one  little  steamer  con¬ 
nected  Oakland  with  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  carrying  its  few  passengers 
at  one  dollar  a  trip.  To-day  i 
requires  eight  steamers,  floating 
palaces,  the  finest  ferry  steamers 
in  the  world,  to  carry  the  pas; 
sengers  and  freight  to  and  fron 
this  city  and  San  Francisco  — 
transporting  during  the  yea, 
some  9,000,000  passengers  am 
hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds 
of  freight. 

In  1854  Oakland  was  virtually  with! 
out  streets,  though  they  appeared  upoi 
the  official  maps.  Today  there  are  ion 
miles  of  paved  and  macadamized  streets, 
furnishing  the  finest  drives  of  any  city, 
except  Washington,  on  the  continent 

The  Union  Savings  Bank  of  Oaklanil 
was  established  in  July,  1869.  A.  CV 
Henry  was  the  first  president  and  H.  A|j 
Palmer  the  first  cashier. 

The  original  capital  was  $150,000,  b 
in  a  few  years  it  was  increased  to  $45 
000.  In  1871  the  building  in  which 
bank  is  now  located  was  erected. 
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bank  was  reorganized  under  the  civil  code 
in  1875,  when-  it  separated  its  commer- 
;  cial  from  its  savings  business  and  trans¬ 
ferred  the  former  to  the  Union  National 
Bank.  Two  years  ago  the  interior  of 
the  bank  was  remodeled,  redecorated 
and  supplied  with  the  most  improved 
vaults  and  bank  furnishing.  The  floor 
is  of  mosaics,  the  counters  and  wainscot¬ 
ing  of  marble,  the  glass  of  the  finest 
French  beveled  plate  and  the  parlors  are 
richly  but  not  extravagantly  furnished. 
The  present  paid  up  capital  is  $300,000. 

!  The  present  officers  and  directors  of  the 
i  bank  are:  J.  West  Martin,  President: 

I  7 

:  Wm.  G.  Henshaw,  Vice-President ;  A.  E. 
H.  Cramer,  Cashier;  Board  of  Directors — 
J.  West  Martin,  Wm.  G.  Henshaw,  Thos. 
Prather,  S.  Huff,  R.  S.  Farrelly,  Hiram 
Tubbs,  A.  A.  Moore,  C.  E.  Palmer,  H. 
W.  Meek,  Herman  A.  Tubbs,  Thomas 
1  Creelin. 

Hon.  J.  West  Martin,  President,  is  a 
I  descendant  of  one  of  the  old  colonial 
families  of  Maryland,  in  which  State  he 
was  born  on  February  6th,  1822. 

On  graduation  from  Prospect  Hill  Ac¬ 
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ademy  he  decided  to  enter  the  ministry, 
but  he  never  realized  his  early  ambition. 

In  1853  he  arrived  in  California  behind 
his  own  herd  of  cattle  and  sheep.  In 
company  with  his  brother  he  purchased 
the  Santa  Rita  ranch  in  Alameda  County 
and  for  years  they  literally  owned  cattle 
and  sheep  upon  a  thousand  hills. 

Mr.  Martin  is  one  of  the  best  known 
bankers  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  besides 
being  President  of  the  Union  Savings 
Bank,  he  is  Vice-President  of  the  Union 
National  Bank  and  President  of  the 
Oakland  Gas  Light  Co.  He  has  served 
with  distinction  as  Mayor  of  Oakland, 
Regent  of  the  State  University,  Secretary 
ad  interim  of  the  University,  President  of 
Public  Works,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Historical  Society,  Geographical  Society, 
Hopkin’s  Institute  of  Art,  etc. 

Mr.  Martin  was  married  in  1856  to  Jane 
Foote,  daughter  of  the  late  U.  S.  Senator 
Henry  S.  Foote. 

P.  E.  Bowles,  President  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Oakland,  is  a  native  of 
Humboldt  county, California.  Mr.  Bowles 
has  long  been  associated  with  the  finan- 
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cial  and  commercial  interests  of  Oakland 
and  San  Francisco.  The  First  National 
Bank  is  capitalized  at  $300,000  and  has 
a  surplus  of  $53,000,  as  per  its  state¬ 
ment  of  May  1,  1896.  Associated 

with  Mr.  Bowles  in  its  management  are 
the  following  well-known  gentlemen: — 
G.  W.  McNear,  Vice-president  ;  L.  G. 
Burfee,  Cashier  ;  E.  N.  Walter,  Assistant 
Cashier. 

Mr.  Bowles  is  also  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  G.  W.  McNear  &  Co.,  grain  and  flour 
merchants  of  San  Francisco  and  Port 
Costa. 

J.  L.  Davie,  Mayor  of  Oakland,  is  a 
native  of  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.  He  went 
to  Chicago  to  take  course  in  the  Douglas 
University,  but  got  the  California  fever 
before  completing.  On  arriving  at  Win- 
nemucca  went  into  the  stock  business  for 
a  number  of  years  ;  about  1884  came  to 
Oakland  and  engaged  in  the  wholesale 
and  retail  coal  business.  Soon  after  en¬ 
gaging  in  the  coal  business,  he  discov¬ 
ered  the  necessity  of  having  his  wharf 
as  near  deep  water  as  possible.  The 
railroad  tried  to  eject  him,  but  he  resisted 
successfully.  This  forced  the  Railroad 
Company  to  commence  proceedings  in 
the  Superior  Courts  of  Alameda  county 
to  acquire  title  to  the  water  front  which 
he  occupied.  After  a  long  and  tedious 
litigation  he  was  granted  a  nonsuit,  the 
courts  held  in  banc  that  the  Railroad 
Company  had  no  title  to  the  property. 
In  1895  ran  f°r  Mayor  against  the 
greatest  combined  opposition  of  the  Re¬ 
publicans,  Democrats  and  Nonpartisans. 

Arthur  Roberts  Wilson,  B.  S.,  City 
Engineer  of  Oakland  and  member  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Works  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Since  Mr.  Wilson  has  been 
in  office  the  East  Side #  sewer  has  been 
constructed,  and,  were  the  times  finan¬ 
cially  propitious,  plans  and  estimates 
could  soon  be  had  for  the  completion  of 


the  boulevard  around  Lake  Merritt  am 
to  improve  the  water  fron.  The  plan  jus 
completed  by  him  for  the  improvemen  ( 
of  Cemetery  Creek,  will  result  in  th- 1 
abatement  of  an  increasing  nuisance*  j 
provide  a  stone  sewer  for  a  territory 
of  1600  acres,  and,  at  the  same  tim  I 
make  a  fine  carriage-road  that  in  cours 
of  time  will  be  continued  as  a  boulevar 
north  to  Berkeley,  along  the  picturesqu 
foothills  and  become  one  of  the  feature ; 
of  the  city.  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  mos 
active  in  the  capacity  of  Commissione 
of  Public  Works,  in  the  reorganization  d 
the  Police  and  Fire  Departments  and  if 
assisting  the  chief  officers  in  bringing  thei: 
forces  to  the  present  degree  of  efficiency 

Mr.  Wilson  two  years  ago  instituted! 
the  California  Yacht  Club  of  which  he  if 
the  present  commodore. 

J.  W.  McClymonds,  City  Superintend; 
ent  of  Schools,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania 
December,  1848.  Educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  State  and  in  West! 
minster  College,  at  New  Wilmington; 
Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  graduate! 
in  1871.  Engaged  in  teaching  in  Garj 
nett,  Kansas,  for  two  years.  Came  td 
California  in  1873  and  settled  in  Sonoma 
county.  Was  engaged  in  teaching  if 
the  Petaluma  High  School  until  1877; 
In  1880  he  removed  to  Alameda  county 
and  engaged  again  in  teaching,  taking 
charge  of  the  San  Leandro  school  where 
he  was  employed  for  six  years.  Front 
this  position  he  was  elected  in  1886  td 
the  principalship  of  the  Lincoln  School 
of  Oakland,  serving  in  this  capacity! 
for  three  years.  He  was  elected  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools  of  Oakland  in  April.; 
1889,  which  position  he  still  holds. 

Henry  P.  Dalton,  the  present  Assessor 
of  Alameda  county,  has  probably  at-j 
tracted  more  attention  from  the  State  at| 
large  than  any  other  county  official,] 
This  has  been  caused  by  the  determined] 
way  in  which  he  enforced  the  laws,  and] 
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|  by  the  equally  determined  way  in  which 
[the  corporations  and  wealthy  property 
[owners  fought  him. 

Henry  P.  Dalton  was  born  in  Tuolumne 
kounty  in  i860. 

r  Mr.  Dalton’sfirst  appearance  in  political 
^ life  was  in  the  spring  of  1893  when  his 
friends  and  neighbors  in  the  First  Ward 
of  Oakland  selected  him  to  represent 
■them  in  the  City  Council.  He  served  his 
{constituents  so  faithfully  that  before  his 
'term  of  two  years  had  expired  he  was  nom¬ 
inated  by  the  Non-Partisan  County  Con¬ 
vention  for  County  Assessor.  Though 
Alameda  County  is  noted  for  its  Republi¬ 
canism,  Mr.  Dalton’s  record  in  the  City 
Council  and  his  personal  popularity  gave 
him  a  victory  by  nearly  2,000  votes  over 
his  nearest  competitor. 

Austin  C.  Richards,  Chief  Deputy 
Assessor,  has  been  for  many  years  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Assessor’s  office  under 
successive  administrations,  and  resigned 
the  Chief  Clerkship  in  that  office  to 
accept  his  present  position.  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ards  was  born  in  Grant  county,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  in  1833,  and  has  been  a  resident  of 
California  for  twenty  years,  nearly  all  of 
'which,  has  been  spent  in  Oakland.  The 
late  Captain  A.  V.  Richards  of  Galena 
was  a  brother,  and  W.  A.  Richards, 
present  Governor  of  Wyoming,  is  also 
a  brother. 

Judge  A.  L.  Frick  was  born  in  Sonoma 
county  in  1866,  and  was  educated  in  the 
High  school  of  Santa  Barbara  county  and 
in  San  Jose,  coming  to  Oakland  in  1885. 
He  took  up  a  regular  course  of  Law  in 
the  Hastings  Law  College,  San  Francisco, 
graduating  in  1888. 

Mr.  Frick  entered  actively  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession  after  his  grad¬ 
uation,  and  two  years  later  was  appointed 
deputy  district  attorney  under  George 
W.  Reed.  He  served  two  years.  He 
then  became  chief  deputy  district  at¬ 
torney  under  Charles  Snook. 
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After  serving  about  a  year  in  the  latter 
capacity,  it  was  evident  that  Judge  Hen- 
shaw  was  to  be  one  of  the  new  justices 
of  the  State  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Frick 
made  up  his  mind  to  secure  the  place  on 
the  Superior  bench  of  Alameda  county, 
which  he  knew  Judge  Henshaw  was 
about  to  vacate.  Judges,  citizens  pro¬ 
fessional  men  supported  Mr.  Frick,  and 
Governor  Markham,  deferring  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  appointed  him. 

Judge  Frick’s  record  is  remarkable  in 
many  ways,  but  in  no  way  more  than  in 
realizing  just  exactly  what  the  people 
want  members  of  the  judiciary  for. 

While  it  is  conceeded  that  he  could 
succeed  himself,  yet  it  is  more  than  pro¬ 
bable  that  his  friends  and  the  Republican 
party  will  urge  upon  him  the  nomination 
for  Congress  in  the  Third  Congressional 
District.  Judge  Frick  is,  as  can  be 
readily  seen  by  consulting  the  date  of  his 
birth,  the  youngest  judge  in  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  State. 

Pre-eminently  a  self-made  man  is 
Calvin  B.  White,  the  Sheriff  of  Alameda 
county.  He  was  born  at  Arrowsic,  Me., 
in  1841,  and  received  his  education  in 
the  public  school  of  that  place. 

At  an  early  age  he  removed  to  the 
Southern  States,  where  in  1862  he  joined 
the  Nineteenth  Army  Corps,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Gulf,  under  general  Banks. 
He  was  appointed  assistant  superinten¬ 
dent  of  negro  labor  under  Colonel  George 
H.  Hanks  and  held  his  position  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  Thirteen  years  ago 
Mr.  White  came  to  Oakland.  He  is  a 
great  student,  and  having  been  a  work¬ 
ing  man  himself  is  thoroughly  in  touch 
with  that  deserving  class  of  people,  and 
to  this  fact  largely  is  due  his  election  to 
his  present  position. 

Myron  A.  Whidden,  born  in  Alameda 
County,  February  23,  i860.  About 

seven  years  ago  he  was  appointed  Deputy 
County  Assessor,  and  after  two  years 
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creditable  service,  he  was  elected  County 
Auditor.  This  is  his  third  term  in  office. 
Mr.  Whidden  has  the  honor  of  being  Past 
President  of  Oakland  Parlor  No.  50,  N. 
S.  G.  W.,  Past  Exalted  Ruler  of  the 
Oakland  Lodge  No.  171,  B.  P.  O.  Elks, 
University  Lodge  No.  144,  I.  O.  O.  F., 
and  the  Golden  Rule  Encampment  No.  34. 

O.  M.  Sanford,  Treasurer  of  Alameda 
County,  was  born  at  Rootstown,  Portage 
Co.,  Ohio.  Dec.  17,  1848.  He  was 
reared  on  a  farm  and  received  a  public 
school  education.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  went  to  Ravenna  where  he  embarked 
in  a  mercantile  business.  In  1874  he 
came  to  Oakland  and  has  been  identified 
with  the  city  ever  since. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  were  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  reviving  the  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  which 
under  their  management  has  made  itself 
a  power. 

Mr.  Sanford  was  a  Republican  until 
1890  when  he  associated  himself  with  the 
American  party  and  very  soon  after  be¬ 
came  identified  with  the  People’s  Party. 
In  1894  he  was  asked  by  his  party  to 
take  the  nomination  for  County  Trea¬ 
surer  and  was  elected  by  a  small  plurality. 

Charles  Husband,  Deputy  County 
Treasurer,  was  born  at  Liverpool,  Eng¬ 
land. 

Came  to  this  country  at  an  early  age, 
was  raised  and  educated  in  Philadelphia 
finishing  his  studies  in  the  Central  High 
School  of  that  City. 

Moved  to  San  Francisco  in  1883  where 
he  resided  until  1890,  when  he  moved  to 
the  city  of  Alameda,  where  he  has  since 
resided. 

Frank  C.  Jordan,  the  present  County 
Clerk  of  Alameda  county  has  earned  a 
high  reputation  for  his  systematic  man¬ 
agement  of  the  details  of  the  office. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
county  when  the  clerk  has  been  required 


to  register  voters  and  compile  the  gre 
register  at  his  own  expense.  Previoi 
incumbents  were  allowed  from  $  12,0c 
to  $15,000  for  employees  in  that  wo 

alone ;  but  recent  decisions  have  d 

* 

barred  the  Supervisors  from  renderii 
any  assistance  at  the  county’s  expen: 
and  Mr.  Jordan  is  systematically  earr¬ 
ing  on  the  work  at  great  loss  to  himse 
Mr.  Jordan  was  born  in  Shasta  count 
in  i860  and  came  to  Oakland  with  h 
parents  when  only  eight  years  of  ag. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Native  Sons.  \ 
is  also  connected  with  several  fratern: 
organizations. 

J.  Cal  Ewing  who  is  the  Chief  Deputl 
County  Clerk  is  one  of  the  favorites  i 
Alameda  county.  He  too  is  a  NativJ 
Son  and  like  his  chief  is  a  man  of  family! 
He  resides  in  Alameda. 

Frank  H.  Mason  the  efficient  offud 
Deputy  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  tfe 
careful  and  courteous  management  <j 
the  County  Clerks  department. 

Frank  D.  Adams  the  Judgment  clenj 
was  formerly  County  Clerk  of  Plact^ 
county  and  he  is  familiar  with  all  the  de¬ 
tails  of  County  government.  His  years 
of  experience  have  had  much  to  do  with 
enabling  Mr.  Jordan  to  conduct  his  offid* 
with  its  high  degree  of  efficiency. 
There  are  others  deserving  of  much 
credit  for  the  part  they  share  in  this 
work  of  the  most  difficult  department  of 
the  County  government. 

T.  F.  Mock  of  Department  1,  Georg!1 
C.  Woodsun  of  Department  2,  Dan  Sini- 
clair  of  Department  4,  and  J.  R.  Robinsoji 
of  Department  3,  are  particularly  wortht 
of  commemoration  by  the  legal  fraternity! 
and  C.  S.  Arnold  document  clerk. 

Edwards  Davis,  of  the  Central  Christ: 
ian  Church  of  this  city,  whose  populai 
preaching  has  won  and  retains  the  attenj 
tion  of  one  of  the  largest  congregation:! 
in  a  city  of  churches,  is  yet  but  a  youth  j 
This  “  Talmage  of  the  West,”  as  thd 
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New  York  Journal  has  entitled  him,  is  a 
native  Californian,  and  typically  a  west¬ 
ern  man.  He  was  born  in  Santa  Clara, 
on  the  17th  of  June,  1873.  Most  of  his 
life,  however,  has  been  passed  in  Oak¬ 
land,  where  he  attended  the  primary, 
[grammar,  and  high  schools,  continuing 
k\\s  theological  preparation  in  Washing¬ 
ton  College  and  Kentucky  University. 

(  In  his  eighteenth  year,  while  yet  an  un¬ 
der  graduate,  his  ministry  was  begun.  His 
first  charge  was  of  a  provincial  church  in 
Kentucky,  from  whence  he  was  called  to 
Lexington,  Indiana,  thence  to  Sullivan, 
Illinois,  and  Mattoon.  His  promotions 
lave  been  so  continuous  that  at  an  early 
age  he  stands  in  the  conspicuous  position 
j>f  a  metropolitan  pulpit.  In  less  than 
[wo  years  the  membership  of  his  con¬ 
gregation  has  trebled,  and  his  audiences 
have  become  the  largest  of  any  church 
j)f  his  denomination  on  the  coast. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Davis  has  won  national 
reputation  as  a  sensational  speaker,  the 
jNew  York  Tribune  calling  him  in  review, 
I ‘an  actor-preacher,  a  word-painter,  a 
patron  of  the  waltz,  a  sponsor  of  ‘  bean  ’ 
poker,  and  the  most  popular  preacher  in 
|:he  city.”  Despite  misrepresentations 
lie  has  retained  the  implicit  confidence  of 
Shis  splendid  congregation,  which  is,  how- 
Iver,  as  unconventional  as  its  preacher. 
Recently  the  Oakland  ^Tribune  reported, 
r  Last  Sunday  night  the  eloquent  word- 
l|icturer  stirred  the  audience  to  great  en¬ 
thusiasm.  A  remarkable  storm  of  ap¬ 
plause  greeted  the  divine,  when  in  forceful 

Iientences  he  urged  his  hearers  to  a 
ealization  of  their  responsibilities.”  It 
s  not  unusual  for  similar  expressions  of 
ipproval  to  attend  his  exhortations. 
The  youthful  preacher  has  received  in¬ 
vitations  to  some  of  the  most  prominent 
bulpits  of  the  coast. 

i,  Notably  he  has  been  a  man  of  immense 
'  udiences,  and  the  thronging  thousands 
have  been  invariably  conquered.  He 


has  addressed  the  State  Conventions  of 
his  church  in  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington,  and  Chautauqua  Assem¬ 
blies.  At  the  State  Fair  of  Oregon,  re¬ 
ferring  to  his  oration  there,  the  Salem 
Statesman  said,  “Mr.  Davis  faced  an 
audience  worthy  of  the  ablest  oracle  that 
ever  spoke,  5,000  auditors  being  within 
the  range  of  that  marvelous  voice.” 
Though  successful  as  a  preacher,  should 
his  entire  attention  ever  turn  to  secular, 
yet  no  less  sacred  things  —  as  a  lecturer 
Mr.  Davis  would  be  pre-eminent.  Even¬ 
tually  no  congregation,  however  influen¬ 
tial,  can  withstand  the  demands  of  a  pub¬ 
lic,  when  by  a  realization  of  his  incom¬ 
parable  powers,  he  shall  not  be  Oak¬ 
land’s,  but  America’s  orator. 

With  all  the  literatti,  artists,  scientists, 
that  the  West  has  given  to  the  world  — 
Harte,  Twain,  Stoddard,  Miller,  Rosen¬ 
thal,  Royce,  Le  Conte  —  some  day  must 
be  given  this  western  boy,  whose  sceptre 
of  speech  shall  sway  the  audience  of  the 
unnumbered  multitude. 

W.  E.  Dargie,  proprietor  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune ,  is  one  of  the  best  known  men  in 
the  State.  He  is  a  native  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  but  for  the  past  twenty  years  has 
resided  in  Oakland  and  has  conducted 
the  Tribune ,  the  oldest  paper  in  Alameda 
County.  Apart  from  his  newspaper 
interests  Mr.  Dargie  has  won  reputation 
in  many  other  fields.  He  served  a  term 
as  Postmaster  of  Oakland,  was  a  State 
Senator  from  Alameda  County  and  has 
always  been  prominent  in  all  movements 
ments  for  the  development  and  progress 
of  Oakland. 

Among  the  other  public  positions  that 
Mr.  Dargie  has  filled  may  be  mentioned 
the  presidency  of  the  Oakland  Electric 
Light  and  Motor  Co.  and  the  presidency 
of  the  Humane  Society,  and  it  may  be 
well  said  that  the  signal  ability  he  has  dis¬ 
played  on  all  occasions  has  been  the  great 
element  of  his  success. 
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Frank  A.  Leach  was  born  in  Cayuga 
county,  N.  Y.,  and  came  to  California 
with  his  parents  in  1852.  In  Sacramento, 
his  home  for  several  years,  he  attended 
the  first  school  established  there,  and 
afterwards  the  family  moved  to  Napa. 

In  1867  he  sold  his  Napa  paper  and 
went  to  Vallejo,  where  he  established  the 
Chronicle.  From  1867  to  1871  the  city  of 
Vallejo  grew  fast,  but  the  Chronicle  grew 
faster,  and  became  the  leading  daily  of 
that  portion  of  the  State.  It  was  so 
prosperous  that  in  three  years  after  its 
establishment  it  was  being  published  in 
a  brick  block  erected  by  its  energetic 
proprietor.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
started  and  for  several  years  conducted 
the  Benicia  New  Era,  a  weekly. 

Mr.  Leach  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  first  Legislature  after  the  adoption  of 
the  new  Constitution  and  also  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  Legislature.  In  the  Assembly 
he  bore  a  leading  part  in  the  framing  of 
the  present  revenue  laws,  and  made  a 
record  for  untrammeled  independence 
which  was  highly  commendable.  He 
also  served  a  term  as  Postmaster  of  Val¬ 
lejo. 

He  bought  out  the  little  semi-weekly 
paper,  the  Enquirer,  in  Oakland  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1886,  and  six 
months  later  turned  it  into  a  daily.  It 
was  a  tiny  sheet  at  first,  but  no  paper 
published  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  had  a 
more  satisfactory  growth. 

Mr.  Leach  is  a  Director  of  the  State 
Home  for  the  Adult  Blind,  an  unsalaried 
office.  President  Harrison  appointed  him 
a  member  of  the  Assay  Commission  to 
visit  the  Philadelphia  Mint  in  1891.  He 
was  offered  the  Postmastership  of  Oak¬ 
land  three  years  ago,  but  declined  it. 

Albert  Kayser  was  born  in  1854  in 
Germany.  There  he  attended  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  to  his  fourteenth  year  when 
he  became  an  apprentice  in  a  grocery 
and  hardware  business.  After  one  year’s 


trial  he  wrote  to  his  brother  in  S: 
Francisco  to  send  him  money  enough 
emigrate  to  America.  As  a  boy  of  on 
fifteen  years  he  traveled  the  7000  mil 
alone,  and  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
1870.  The  first  work  he  could  find  w 
to  serve  as  an  errand  boy  in  a  Germ; 
newspaper  office,  the  California  Jourm 

After  being  there  a  few  weeks  he  to< 
a  fancy  to  learn  the  printer’s  trade  a 
became  an  apprentice. 

After  being  at  his  trade  for  five  yea 
he  became  the  foreman  in  a  new  esta 
lished  German  paper,  the  Humori 
Another  five  years  elapsed  and  he 
partnership  with  the  late  William  Hut* 
ner,  who  was  at  that  time  Marshall  j 
the  California  Pioneers,  bought  the  Ca 
fornia  Journal,  which  paper  they  madd 
financial  success. 

Among  the  attorneys  in  middle  lil 
Fred  L.  Button  has  placed  himself  amo 
the  first.  A  resident  of  the  city  sirr 
early  childhood,  a  graduate  of  the  Stsj 
University  in  1876,  and  afterwards 
structor  in  that  institution,  his  experien) 
in  land  matters  and  in  the  legal  affairs' 
the  city,  its  charter,  ordinances,  street! 
etc.,  has  brought  him  a  large  practr 
particularly  in  those  lines.  He  has  al 
done  important  work  in  the  law  boj 
line,  having  revised  the  city  ordinance!: 
and  twice  compiled  the  official  edition  1: 
the  same,  with  notes,  besides  havi|: 
recently  edited  a  new  edition  of  “  He 
low  on  Sheriffs,  a  standard  new  book.  « 

The  present  County  Recorder,  Chaj 
H.  Spear,  is  a  resident  of  Berkeley,  a| 
has  in  the  past  served  in  several  officl 
capacities  in  the  local  government  : 
Berkeley,  filling  the  office  of  Town  Clej 


for  several  terms.  He  was  born  in  Sot 
ora,  Tuolumne  county,  June,  1862,  a|. 
is  a  native  son,  and  a  member  of  Oaf 
land  Parlor,  No.  50,  and  is  also  a  membj 
of  Oakland  Lodge  of  Elks,  No.  171.  j 


Mr.  Geo.  H.  Mason,  of  East  Oaklanf 
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Chief  Deputy  Recorder,  is  now  serving 
lis  eighth  year  in  this  office  and  is  well 
/ersed  in  the  duties  of  the  position.  He 
vas  born  in  San  Francisco  June,  1866, 
nd  is  also  a  member  of  Oakland  Parlor, 
to.  50,  and  of  Brooklyn  Lodge,  No.  225, 
■ree  and  Accepted  Masons. 

C.  D.  Maloney  has  served  as  Deputy 
Recorder  since  January,  1895. 

.  The  other  gentlemen  connected  with 
he  office  represent  different  sections  of 
he  county  and  are  well  and  favorably 
nown  in  their  districts.  Mr.  J.  Bardel- 
ni  and  J.  R.  Taylor  are  from  the  Liver- 
lore  District;  Mr.  Al.  Harms  from  Pleas- 
nton;  Mr.  E.  Schmidt  from  Lorin  and 


\r.  J.  M.  Hyde  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Bailey 
•om  Oakland. 

:  Fees  derived  from  this  office  are  as 
)llows  :  1893,125,209.25;  1894,  $22,- 

^48.50;  1895,  under  a  20  per  cent  reduc- 
on  in  fees,  $21,787.00. 

|  Hon.  Wm.  R.  Davis,  ex-mayor  of 
spakland,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent 
'ttorn%ys-at-law  in  the  State,  was  born 
1  Washington  county,  Iowa,  in  1854. 
.'he  same  year  he  left  with  his  parents 
jr  California  and  settled  in  El  Dorado 
ounty.  The  family  finally  settled  per¬ 
manently  in  Santa  Rosa,  so  that  Mr. 
>avis  is  a  native  son  in  all  save  name. 

In  1874  he  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
jersity  of  California  with  the  degree  of 
.  B.,  and  four  years  later  received  the 
egree  of  A.  M.  from  the  same  source, 
ffter  teaching  school  in  Washington 
College,  Alameda  county,  Mr.  Davis  be- 
in  the  study  of  law,  and  in  1877  entered 
ie  firm  of  Moore,  Vrooman  &  Davis  in 
Oakland.  From  that  time  until  the 
resent  day  Mr.  Davis  has  been  identi- 
ed  with  many  of  the  greatest  cases  on 
lis  coast. 

In  1887,  Mr.  Davis  was  nominated  by 
cclamation  and  elected  on  the  Republi- 
in  ticket  Mayor  of  Oakland.  His  ad¬ 
ministration  was  characterized  by  good 


will  and  progressiveness.  He  favored 
beautifying  every  part  of  the  city,  and 
the  construction  of  a  boulevard  around 
Lake  Merritt,  as  well  as  extended  street 
improvements  in  all  directions. 

In  1890,  Mr.  Davis  was  chosen  dele¬ 
gate-at-large  for  Alameda  county  to  the 
Republican  State  Convention,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  delegation.  In  the  en¬ 
suing  campaign,  he  spoke  frequently  in 
behalf  of  his  party. 

Mr.  Davis  himself  considers  the  most 
important  labor  ever  accomplished  by 
himself  is  that  in  connection  with  the 
great  Oakland  water  front  litigation,  still 
pending,  Mr.  Davis  being  counsel  for  the 
city  of  Oakland. 

Mr.  Davis  is  a  member  of  the  Oak¬ 
land  Lodge,  No.  188,  F.  &  A.  M.;  of 
Alameda  Chapter,  No.  36,  R.  A.  M.;  and 
of  Oakland  Commandery,  No.  n,  K.  T. 
He  is  still  in  active  practice  of  the  law  in 
Oakland,  the  firm  name  being  now  Davis 
&  Hill. 

Melvin  C.  Chapman  was  born  at 
Westfield,  Ill.,  in  1850. 

He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1884,  since  which  time 
he  has  practiced  in  Oakland.  He  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  of  California  in 
1888,  and  served  one  term.  Was  offered 
a  re-nomination,  but  refused  it. 

Elected  to  the  office  of  Mayor  of  Oak¬ 
land  in  1891  by  the  largest  majority  ever 
given  a  Republican  candidate. 

Geo.  E.  De  Goiia,  graduated  from 
University  of  California,  1877,  studied 
law  with  Henry  Vrooman  and  admitted 
to  practice  before  Supreme  Court  in  1879. 
Deputy  District  Attorney  several  years; 
been  in  active  practice  since  1880;  large 
corporation  and  generally  successful 
practice.  He  is  prominent  in  Masons, 
Native  Sons  and  Elks.  Member  Athen¬ 
ian  and  Acme  Clubs. 

J.  C.  Gilson,  born  Vermont,  May  23, 
1844.  Began  teaching  at  seventeen,  and 
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taught  in  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and 
New  York.  From  latter  State  came  to 
California  1869,  and  engaged  in  teaching 
in  Alameda  county,  and  continued  till 
elected  County  Superintendent  Schools 
and  afterwards  City  Superintendent 
Schools,  holding -each  position  four  years. 
In  Institute  work  he  has  achieved  great 
success  and  in  that  line  he  has  a  State 
reputation. 

To  mention  in  a  brief  way  the  Fabiola 
Hospital,  for  the  benefit  of  which  the 
charming  Fabiola  Fete  on  the  first  of 
each  May,  is  given,  is  all  that  is  possible 
in  this  article,  though  far  less  than  the 
subject  deserves.  However  glimpses  of 
the  carnival  of  flowers  are  given  by  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  decorated  carriages,  of  the 
leading  charitably  inclined  society  people 
of  Oakland.. 

For  Oakland  and  its  suburbs  the  hos¬ 
pital  cares  for  three  classes  of  patients  : 
First — Those  who  are  destitute  or  unable 
to  pay.  Second — Those  whose  means 
are  too  limited  to  enable  them  to  pay  for 
medical  attendance  and  proper  nursing  at 
home.  Third — Private  patients,  or  those 
having  means  to  pay  who  come  to  the 
hospital  for  the  skilled  service  and  bet¬ 


ter  facilities  and  possibilities  for  reste 
ation  to  health.  The  hospital  receiv 
patients  from  outside  of  Alameda  coun 
in  wards  for  simply  cost,  and  in  privz 
rooms  at  moderate  rates. 

There  is  also  connected  with  the  he 
pital  a  training  school  for  nurses  and 
health  mutual  fund  to  relieve  sick  si 
scribers.  Its  present  officers  are : 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Kirkham,  Honorary  Preside! 
Mrs.  John  Yule,  President :  Mrs.  Re 
Chabot,  Mrs.  Peder  Sather,  Mrs.  J.  j 
Folger,  Vice-Presidents;  Mrs.  W.  T.  B< 
ton,  Recording  Secretary  ;  Mrs.  W.  1 
Standeford,  Financial  Secretary  ;  M 
May  Burnham,  Assistant  Financial  Sec; 
tary;  Mrs.  Allan  D.  Wilson,  Correspof 
ing  Secretary  ;  Mrs.  Q.  A.  Chase,  Treij 
urer  ;  Miss  Sarah  Craig,  Superintendei 
of  Nurses  ;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Dow,  Matron.  I 

The  Thomas  School  of  Oratory  ii 
Hamilton  Hall,  of  which  Fanny  Thorn;.] 
A.  M.,  is  principal,  has  won  an  envialj 
reputation  for  itself.  Its  design  is  rc 
only  to  teach  oratory  to  those  desirous!] 
becoming  teachers,  public  speakers,  or jl 
those  who  have  a  professional  purposed 
view,  but  to  prepare  men  and  women  if 
their  life  work. 

Cecil  Hammer  ton 
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BY  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  IDAHO.1 


HEN  this  government  was 
instituted,  its  founders, 
whether  wisely  or  un¬ 
wisely,  designated  both 
gold  and  silver  as  the 
money  of  final  redemp¬ 
tion.  In  1871  silver  was 
practically  dropped  from  our  coinage  by 
being  refused  admission  to  the  mints. 
Whether  this  was  brought  about  by  con- 

1  See  Etc. 


spiracy  on  the  part  of  those  whose  in 
terests  were  favorably  affected  by  t™ 
legislation,  it  is  not  in  my  province  Jl 
discuss.  The  fact  remains  that  the  pri;: 
of  the  white  metal,  thrown  on  the  martje 
as  a  commodity,  has  been  so  material!; 
reduced  that  in  but  few  instances  can;; 

D 

be  mined  with  a  profit. 

Naturally,  there  is  a  great  divergent 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  be  to  tji 
interests  of  this  government  to  restore  It 
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;;s  former  position  the  metal  which  was 
Clandestinely  demonetized.  Although  I 
Relieve  in  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
f  silver,  in  this  article  I  do  not  propose 
p  enter  into  a  discussion  of  that  subject, 
kut  merely  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
•  uestion  as  to  whether  we  are  to  main- 
ain  this  republic  under  the  law,  or 
vhether  we  are  to  transfer  its  manage¬ 
ment  to  the  Chief  Executive  and  those 
hdividuals  whom  he  may  appoint  as  his 
Cabinet  officers.  I  believe  that  before 
ihdulging  in  any  further  debate  regarding 
ree  coinage,  we  should  first  determine, 
ly  an  attempt  at  congressional  enact¬ 
ment,  whether  the  people  desire  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  as  a  government  under  the  law, 
pr  whether  it  is  to  be  run  by  the  heads 
fif  departments  according  to  their  re¬ 
spective  theories. 

Had  the  law  been  followed  out  as  it 
tiow  appears  on  our  statutes,  no  sale  of 
bonds  would  have  been  necessary  during 
jhe  present  administration,  for  at  no  time 
fluring  the  years  when  bonds  have  been 
issued  under  President  Cleveland’s  orders 
pas  the  silver  reserve  in  the  treasury 
1'ilone  been  less  than  $450,000,000  in  coin 
'ind  bullion  ;  and  no  mono-metallist  in 
Congress  or  disciple  of  Blackstone  who 
;s  familiar  with  the  law  will  pretend  to 
;laim  that  any  obligation  of  this  govern- 
nent  is  absolutely  payable  in  gold  except 
gold  certificates.  If  greenbacks  and  silver 
certificates  are  equally  redeemable  in 
gold  with  gold  certificates,  why  should 
hiere  be  a  difference  in  their  form  ?  Such 
li  proposition  is  not  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion.  Everybody  who  is  informed  on 
:his  subject  knows  that  the  action  of  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
been  taken  solely  in  the  interest  of  bond¬ 
holders  and  those  who  deal  in  government 
['securities. 

■  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the 
125th  day  of  January,  1878,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  28th  day  of  the 


same  month  and  year  passed  the  follow¬ 
ing  concurrent  resolution  : — 

That  all  the  bonds  of  the  United  States,  issued 
or  authorized  to  be  issued  under  the  said  acts  of 
Congress  hereinbefore  recited,  are  payable  prin¬ 
cipal  and  interest,  at  the  option  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  in  silver  dollars,  of 
the  coinage  of  the  United  States,  containing  412J 
grains  each  of  standard  silver  ;  and  that  to  restore 
to  its  coinage  such  silver  coin  as  a  legal  tender 
in  payment  of  said  bonds,  principal  and  interest, 
is  not  in  violation  of  the  public  faith,  nor  in  de¬ 
rogation  of  the  rights  of  the  public  creditor. 

This  resolution  was  passed  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  by  over  a  two  thirds  vote,  and  it 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
a  vote  of  189  yeas  and  79  nays.  In  regard 
to  the  treasury  note,  the  law  simply  pro¬ 
vides  that  it  is  payable  in  coin. 

Section  2  of  the  act  of  July  14,  1890, 
provides  that, — 

Upon  the  demand  of  the  holder  of  any  of  the 
treasury  notes  herein  provided  for,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  shall,  under 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  redeem 
such  notes  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  at  his  discre¬ 
tion,  it  being  the  established  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  the  two  metals  on  a  parity 
with  each  other,  upon  the  present  legal  ratio  or 
such  ratio  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  law. 

Section  3  of  the  same  act  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 

coin  as  much  of  the  silver  bullion  purchased 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  redemption  of  the 
treasury  notes  provided  for. 

The  act  repealing  the  law  authorizing 
the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  and  the 
issue  of  treasury  notes  in  its  payment  did 
not  repeal  any  other  part  of  the  act  of 
July  14,  1890,  but  expressly  stipulated 
as  follows  : — 

And  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  continue  the  use  of  both 
gold  and  silver  as  standard  money,  and  to  coin 
both  gold  and  silver  into  money  of  equal  intrinsic 
and  exchangeable  value. 

In  the  finance  report  issued  by  the 
Treasury  Department  in  1878,  at  which 
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time  Senator  Sherman  was  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  we  find  the  following:  — 

The  Secretary  deems  it  proper  to  state  that  in 
the  mean  time,  in  execution  of  the  law  as  it  now 
stands,  he  will  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  redeem 
all  United  States  notes  presented  on  or  after 
January  ist  next  at  the  office  of  the  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  in  sums  of  not  less  than  $50,  with  either 
gold  or  silver  coin,  as  desired  by  the  holder,  but 
reserving  the  legal  option  of  the  government ;  and 
to  pay  out  United  States  notes  for  all  other  de¬ 
mands  on  the  Treasury,  except  when  coin  is 
demanded  on  coin  liabilities. 

Mark  you,  by  this  declaration  he  dis¬ 
tinctly  states  that  “  he  reserved  the  legal 
option  of  the  government  to  redeem  them 
in  silver.”  As  will  be  seen  by  the  ex¬ 
tracts  I  have  quoted,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  exercise  his  option  in 
the  payment  of  obligations  in  either  gold 
or  silver,  and  in  making  such  payments 
it  is  his  duty  to  maintain  the  avowed 
policy  of  the  United  States,  “  to  continue 
the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  stand¬ 
ard  money,”  and  it  is  absurd  to  claim 
that  that  policy  can  be  maintained  by 
using  only  the  one  metal  as  a  money  of 
final  redemption,  and  degrading  the  other. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  if  the  Secretary 
should  adopt  the  policy  of  paying  out 
silver  at  his  option  gold  would  go  to  a 
premium,  but  in  refutation  of  such  a 
claim,  we  have  the  history  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Treasury  Department 
under  Mr.  Sherman,  when  he  publicly 
announced  his  intention  to  exercise  that 
option,  and  every  member  of  Congress 
knows  that  no  such  result  followed. 

If  Congress  will  pass  a  law  compelling 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  the 
obligations  of  the  government  in  such 
money  as  he  holds  in  the  vaults,  either 
gold  or  silver,  without  discrimination,  we 


shall  soon  see  the  bankers  of  Lomb; 
and  Wall  streets  acting  in  unison  with  1 
West  in  a  combined  effort  to  mainta 
as  the  law  directs,  a  parity  of  the  t 
metals,  those  who  hold  our  govemrm 
securities  being  more  interested  than  a 
other  class  of  individuals  in  that  effort 

We,  as  Americans,  should  insist  tl 
every  dollar  bearing  the  stamp  of  t| 
government  shall  be  as  good  as  any  otf 
dollar,  and  that  the  law  must  be  carri 
out  as  its  framers  intended  it, —  not  in  t 
interest  of  brokers  and  money  lende: 
but  in  the  building  up  of  our  comm 
country,  and  promoting  alike  the  inten 
of  every  citizen.  When  we  show  to  t 
world  our  determination  to  uphold  f 
doctrine  of  sound  money,  by  ceasing 
discriminate  ourselves  between  the  cor 
which  are  of  our  own  creation,  the  mom 
kings  who  hold  our  bonds,  not  only 
this  country  but  in  Europe,  will  so* 
realize  that  we  have  the  key  of  the  situ 
tion  under  our  control.  That  by  destroy 
ing  the  value  of  silver,  they  have  dept 
dated  their  securities  to  the  same  exte! 
they  have  lowered  the  value  of  ever] 
thing. 

When  we  take  the  stand  I  sugged 
which,  under  the  law  and  in  the  name  j 
justice,  we  have  the  right  to  take,  3 
outcry  for  the  restoration  of  silver  to  if 
former  position  will  be  made  and  rt 
echoed  in  every  money  center  in  Europ. 
The  appeals  of  the  toiling  sons  of  Westes 
America  will  be  insignificant  in  compari 
son  to  the  clamor  of  the  lordly  gentleme5 
who  at  present  laugh  at  our  discomfiturj 
and  enrich  themselves  through  our  foil): 
It  was  at  their  beck  silver  was  demom 
tized.  Let  us,  as  is  our  right,  show  the? 
that  they  must  undo  the  wrong  whic 
was  of  their  doing  or  suffer  the  const; 
quences. 

IV.  J.  McConnell. 


THE  ROSES  OF  THE 
GOLDEN  WEST. 


WITH1N  the  smoky  loom  of 
London  town, 

Under  the  lions  of  Trafalgar 
Square, 

Where,  were  it  drawn  in  line 
of  battle  there, 

The  foreign  fleet  might  still  feel 
Nelson’s  frown  ; 

Where  by  his  barrow  stood  a 
huckster  brown  ; 

Yellow  as  gold,  within  the 
passer’s  reach, 

saw  the  luscious  California 
peach, 

jWith  ripe  flush  tempting  to  its 
cheek  of  down. 


y  /c\\'  . 
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THE  ROSES  OF  THE  GOLDEN  WEST. 


And  lo !  the  sordid  city  grim  and  gray, 

Passed  like  a  vision  from  my  sense  away ; 

I  saw  the  blue  Sierra,  calm  and  cool, 

The  vine  clad  slope,  the  flower  wreathed  mountain  poo 
The  blossoming  orchards  and  the  orange  groves, 

The  shimmering  sunlit  sands,  the  sheltered  coves, 

H 

And  then  the  wealth  of  roses  —  ah,  thrice  blest, 

. 

My  homesick  soul  had  seen  the  Golden  West ! 

J 

1  Winthrop  Packard. 


See  “  Etc.” 
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Santa  Monica’s 
Napoleonic 
j  Proof=Reader. 


THE  Government  Printing 
Office  at  Washington  has  a 
proof-reader  whose  common- 
sense  is  phenomenal.  When 
measured  by  the  standard  of 
the  manifestation  of  this, 
juality  at  Los  Angeles,  it  becomes  colossal.  A 
Petition  for  the  improvement  of  the  San  Pedro 
d arbor  was  sent  to  Senator  White.  The  Hon- 
jrable  gentleman  caused  it  to  be  printed  at  the 
jovernment  Printing  Office.  A  proof-reader  in 
he  Government  type-setting  establishment  had 
evidently  read  the  proof  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
n.ittee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the  House  and 
)f  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate, 
ind  had  observed  a  recommendation  for  appro¬ 
priations  for  both  Santa  Monica  and  San  Pedro. 
Finding  a  numerously  signed  petition  in  favor  of 
San  Pedro  alone,  this  astute  proof-reader  said 
:o  himself  “the  omission  of  Santa  Monica  is  cer- 
:ainly  inadvertant.  No  considerable  number  of 
people  living  in  a  city  which  has  chosen  to  build 
tself  twenty  miles  from  the  ocean  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  miles  from  any  natural  harbor 
vould  object  to  having  two  harbors.  ”  He  there- 
ore  inserted  the  name  “  Santa  Monica  ”  in  ad- 
lition  to  the  name  “  San  Pedro.  ”  Whereupon,  it 
vas  charged  that  the  friends  of  Santa  Monica 
lad  forged,  falsified  and  interpolated  the  name 
‘  Santa  Monica  ”  with  malice  prepense, 
p  Let  the  despatches  published  in  the  daily  press 
f  Tuesday  morning,  May  5th,  furnish  the  de- 
louement.  The  despatch  to  the  Examiner  reads 
is  follows : 

“The  authorities  at  the  Government  Printing 
Dffice  wrote  to  Senator  White  today  that  the 
nistake  had  been  made  by  the  proof-reader,  who 
lad  read  a  good  deal  about  the  debate  on  the 
nerits  of  the  two  harbors,  and  concluded  that 
he  petitioners  wanted  Santa  Monica  included 
lyith  San  Pedro  in  any  improvement  that  was  to 
oe  made.” 

The  committees  of  both  houses  of  Congress 
lad  recommended  appropriations  for  the  improve- 
nent  and  creation  of  two  harbors,  one  at  San 
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Pedro  twenty-two  miles  from  Los  Angeles 
and  the  other  at  Santa  Monica  seventeen  miles 
from  Los  Angeles.  It  is  a  good  deal  for  a  people 
who  have  chosen  to  collect  themselves  together 
in  an  urban  community  seventeen  and  twenty- 
two  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  who,  when  the 
ocean  is  reached,  find  no  natural  harbor,  to  ask 
the  United  States  to  create  a  harbor,  and  actually 
manufacture  a  protected  area  out  of  the  untamed 
surf  of  the  sea. 

Los  Angeles  has  undertaken  this  great  problem 
and  it  had  been  so  far  successful  as  to  secure  the 
recommendation  of  committees  of  the  two  houses 
of  Congress  in  favor  of  the  improvement  and 
construction  of  the  two  harbors.  It  is  the  distant 
view  of  objects  whether  physical  or  historical 
that  gives  us  their  true  outline,  and  from  the 
distance  of  500  miles,  the  outline  of  the  situation 
at  Los  Angeles  wore  a  most  fortunate  aspect.  A 
people  making  an  almost  absurd  request  of  the 
nation  had  been  phenomenally  successful,  and 
just  at  the  point  of  their  ultimate  triumph,  they 
refused  to  be  blessed.  They  raised  the  absurd 
cry  of  “San  Pedro  or  nothing.”  The  Govern¬ 
ment  was  very  fortunate  in  having  in  its  employ 
a  man  possessed  of  large  and  broad  American 
common-sense.  His  point  of  view  was  still  more 
distant  than  that  occupied  by  us.  He  viewed  the 
matter  from  the  breadth  of  a  continent,  and  having 
a  view  as  broad  as  the  nation  he  unhesitatingly 
concluded  that  the  petition  ought  to  conform  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee.  It  was 
hard  for  this  common-sense,  common-place,  but 
preeminently  astute  proof-reader  to  conceive  of  as 
great  a  variety  of  asininity  as  exists  in  the 
character  of  some  people.  It  was  a  most  difficult 
thing  for  him  to  understand  that  a  large  number 
of  people  residing  in  Los  Angeles,  the  city  to  be 
benefited  by  the  bounty  of  the  nation,  objected  to 
two  harbors,  when  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
two  was  in  plain  view.  With  a  generosity  of 
purpose  which  should  entitle  his  memory  to  a 
commemorative  monument,  he  inserted  the  name 
“Santa  Monica ”  in  connection  with  that  of  “  San 
Pedro.”  Bravo,  noble  proof-reader.  May  thy 
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memory  be  eternally  embalmed  in  our  bosoms. 
May  the  posterity  of  the  people  of  Los  Angeles 
prattle  thy  fame,  and  shed  tears  of  regret  for  thy 
fate  in  their  maturer  years.  A  time  will  come 
when  thy  name  will  be  ennobled,  and  when 
Southern  California  becomes  an  empire  of  wealth 
and  population,  its  people  will  point  to  thy  tomb 
and  say :  “  Here  lies  one  who  had  more  sense 
than  the  combined  judgment  of  all  the  men  who 
signed  a  petition  for  the  improvement  of  a  harbor 
at  San  Pedro.” 

But  the  most  astounding  feature  of  this  case 
remains  to  be  noted.  Senator  White,  it  is  said  in 
the  despatches,  is  not  satisfied  with  this  explana¬ 
tion.  Surely  not.  This  act  of  common-sense 
was  such  superb  irony,  such  superlative  sarcasm 
of  accident,  that  Senator  White  must  have  felt 
its  rebuke  keenly.  That  proof-reader  will  lose  a 
situation  by  the  wrath  of  the  Senator  from  South¬ 
ern  California.  He  was  fool  enough  to  believe 
the  people  of  Southern  California  willing  to  be 
doubly  blessed.  He  was  stupid  enough  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  essential  desire  of  the  petitioners 
was  for  an  available  deep  sea  harbor.  These 
were  pardonable  mistakes.  To  the  common 
understanding  of  men,  there  are  no  such  fools  as 
grow  and  flourish  on  the  western  confines  of  the 
national  domain.  They  belong  to  the  species 
engendered  on  the  soil.  They  are  not  the  result 
of  evolutionary  force,  but  of  refluent,  .retrogres¬ 
sive  action.  What  they  appear  to  fear  most  is 
that  a  proposed  improvement  will  confer  general 
prosperity.  What  they  appear  to  still  further 
desire  is  that  any  improvement  shall  confer  the 
minimum  of  prosperity.  How  it  will  come  to  be 
believed  that  a  people  that  refuse  to  promote  the 
construction  and  improvement  of  two  harbors 
deserve  one  is  past  finding  out. 

The  mistake  of  the  proof-reader  would  be  ir¬ 
resistibly  funny  were  it  not  such  a  crushing  re¬ 
buke  to  the  infinite  and  immeasurable  littleness 
of  the  people  who  are  resisting  an  appropriation 
for  the  improvement  and  construction  of  two 
harbors,  and  above  all  to  the  Senator  who  is  the 
conservitor  and  instrument  of  this  microscopic 
stupidity. 

The  southwest  portion  of  the  United  States 
needs  a  deep  sea  harbor.  A  deep  sea  harbor 
accessible  to  Los  Angeles  would  make  that  city 
the  commercial  capital  of  Utah,  Southern  Nevada, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  the  lower  half  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  With  a  deep  sea  harbor  the  ocean  would 
become  a  factor  in  the  commercial  and  industrial 
prosperity  of  the  territory  named.  A  deep  sea 
harbor  would  attract  by  the  force  of  natural 
gravity  an  overland  railroad,  of -which  such  ocean 


harbor  would  be  the  ocean  terminus.  With  tt 
splendid  prize  in  view,  it  is  marvelous  that  t! 
people  of  Los  Angeles  should  refuse  any  assii 
ance  that  is  proffered  in  the  way  of  accomplishii 
results.  I 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  the  construction  of 
breakwater  at  Santa  Monica,  which  would  co 
vert  that  open  roadstead  into  a  protected  hark 
is  said  to  arise  out  of  the  fact  that  the  Southe 
Pacific  Company  has  constructed  a  splendid  whs 
at  that  point,  and  has  thereby  made  Port  L  > 
Angeles  the  terminus  and  natural  ocean  outlet 
the  southern  portion  of  its  great  system.1  T  i 
intellectual  and  moral  feebleness  which  won 
not  perceive  in  this  single  fact  a  great  opportuni 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a  public  enterprise 
to  be  pitied  if  not  despised.  Every  monu 
ever  reared  to  human  enterprise  and  energy  h 
arisen  despite  the  efforts  of  ignorance,  prejudi  : 
and  selfishness.  W e  earnestly  hope  our  southe- 1 
friends  will  obtain  a  deep  sea  harbor.  Until  thi ; 
do,  theirs  will  be  a  case  of  arrested  development 
Ignorance,  prejudice  and  selfishness,  howeve: 
will  not  win  for  them  this  prize.  A  greatl 
breadth  of  intelligence  and  its  natural  concomita  | 
liberality  will  be  necessary  to  the  accomplishment 
of  that  result. 

The  Governor  of  Idaho.2 

Six  years  ago  Idaho  was  in  its  swaddlir'g 
clothes,  a  territory,  little  known,  little  appreciate  Ij 
considered  by  the  emigrants  and  tourists  of  tl  e 
Union  Pacific  a  vast  sage  brush  desert,  the  hon  e 
of  the  coyote  and  prairie  dog.  Only  known  to  tljl 
reading  public  by  a  newspaper  account  of  a  god 
discovery  or  an  Indian  uprising.  But  back  froa 
the  iron  course  of  the  two  great  transcontinent T 
lines  were  the  richest  valleys  under  the  sun,  trjij 
versed  by  a  net  work  of  irrigation  ditches,  filled 
with  countless  herds  of  cattle,  productive  of  va!i 
crops  of  alfalfa  and  covered  with  the  apple,  tljl 
pear,  the  prune,  the  nectarine  and  the  grapjj 
Overshadowing  the  valleys  and  protecting  the:h 
from  the  winds  of  the  north  were  the  tremendous 
spurs  of  Bitter  Root  and  the  Owyhee,  dotted  with 
mines  of  gold  and  silver,  turning  out  into  this 
markets  of  the  world  nearly  eighteen  millions  (jf 
the  precious  metals,  placing  Idaho  third  among 
mineral  productive  states  of  the  country.  I  f 
every  town,  mining  camp,  and  settlement,  weilf 
schoolhouses  and  churches.  The  inhabitants,  a-1 
native  Americans,  one  hundred  thousand  in  nunf-.i 
ber,  longed  for  the  rights  of  citizenship  they  hajl 

‘See  “  Well  Worn  Trails.  IV.”  By  Rounsevelle  Will- 
man.  Overland.  October,  1895. 

2  See  Frontispiece. 
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njoyed  in  the  other  states  of  the  east.  So  they 
let  together  in  convention,  took  an  inventory  of 
leir  resources,  formulated  a  constitution  and 
etitioned  Congress  for  the  privileges  of  state- 
ood. 

During  the  winter  of  ’89  and  ’90  a  half  dozen 
lahoans  took  up  their  residence  in  the  Capital 
f  the  nation  to  watch  after  and  push  their  in¬ 
vests  before  Congress.  For  seven  months  they 
speared  before  the  Committee  on  Territories  of 
oth  Houses.  They  buttonholed  Congressmen, 
hey  published  interviews  on  Idaho  in  the  lead- 
jg  journals,  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1890  they 
ad  the  proud  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  territory 
^come  their  state. 

Of  that  little  company  one  was  the  governor  of 
ie  territory,  and  became  the  first  governor  of  the 
jate  he  helped  to  found,  and  within  three  months 
pm  the  time  of  his  inauguration  he  resigned  to 
|  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Another  was 
Ie  territorial  delegate  in  Congress  and  is  now  a 
United  States  Senator.  Another  had  just  left 
»|e  of  the  largest  businesses  in  the  west  to  do  his 
jare,  and  has  also  been  rewarded  with  a  seat  in 
fe  U.  S.  Senate,  is  its  present  governor  and  the 
Object  of  this  sketch.  Two  more,  one  an  ex- 
pvernor  and  the  other  an  ex-delegate,  were 
bocrats,  and  their  party,  which  was  in  the 
Inority,  threw  complimentary  ballots  for  them 
|  a  joint  session  of  the  state’s  legislature  for 

i’lts  in  the  U.  S.  Senate.  The  sixth  and  young- 
:  member  of  the  party  is  for  the  moment  their 
>torian. 

’The  three  names,  Shoup,  Dubois  and  McCon- 

t'll  are  watchwords  in  Idaho.  Each  has  lived 
s  of  those  marvelous  American  careers  that 
>uld  be  an  impossibility  in  any  other  country 
age.  Even  in  the  West  in  a  few  more  decades 
;h  achievements  will  be  beyond  the  ambitions 

Iie  most  sanguine.  Not  that  one  of  the  three 
e  conquered  a  nation  or  discovered  a  conti- 
t,  but  they  have  shown  themselves  great  in 
reciating  and  acting  upon  the  great  idea  on 
ch  the  nation  was  founded.  They  have,  un- 
d,  grasped  the  full  right  of  American  citizen- 
1  and  have  pushed  on  and  up  from  the  hum- 
walks  of  life  to  the  highest  places  of  honor 
ie  gift  of  a  state. 

on.  William  John  McConnell,  LL.  D.  was 
1  in  Oakland  County,  Michigan  in  1839, 
was  educated  there.  He  taught  school 
is  native  state  until  i860,  when  following  a 
e  team  he  crossed  the  plains  to  California  and 
it  to  gold  mining  in  the  Dutch  Flat  country. 
863  he  cast  his  lot  with  Idaho.  During  the 
rs  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  north¬ 
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western  states  filled  up  with  deserters  from  both 
armies*  It  was  a  time  of  great  mining  excite¬ 
ment  and  license  ran  riot.  The  territory  swarmed 
with  the  lowest  class  of  desperadoes  and  gam¬ 
blers.  It  was  what  California  was  in  ’49. 
Among  such  scenes  and  such  characters  McCon¬ 
nell  found  himself,  and  at  once  set  about  collect¬ 
ing  the  order  loving  spirits  into  a  vigilance  com¬ 
mittee  of  which  he  was  elected  captain  and 
shortly  after  appointed  Deputy  U.  S.  Marshall. 
His  life  as  captain  of  the  vigilantes  was  one  of 
stirring  adventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  but 
one  that  in  the  end  rid  the  country  of  its  disturb¬ 
ing  element.  In  1866  he  returned  to  California, 
and  from  thence  went  to  Oregon  where  in  1882 
he  was  elected  to  the  state. senate  and  became  its 
presiding  officer  during  the  memorable  Mitchell- 
Dolph  senatorial  fight.  In  1879,  although  a 
resident  of  Oregon,  he  established  an  extensive 
mercantile  business  at  Moscow,  Latah  County, 
Idaho.  He  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention  of  that  state,  and  is  iden¬ 
tified  with  every  line  of  its  foundation. 

The  first  state  legislature  elected  Dubois, 
Shoup  and  McConnell  U.  S.  Senators,  McCon¬ 
nell  drawing  the  short  term.  On  his  return  to 
Idaho  in  1892  he  was  chosen  Governor  to  which 
position  he  has  been  since  reelected.  In  the 
spring  of  1893  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Congress  and  presided  at  its 
session  in  this  city  in  1894. 

The  fidelity  with  which  he  has  filled  every 
position  he  has  occupied  is  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  Northwest. 

Governor  McConnell  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  of 
medium  height,  good  weight,  a  handsome  genial 
face,  light  hair  and  full  beard.  Long  before 
Idaho  became  a  state  he  repeated  many  times  in 
my  hearing  that  he  intended  to  live  to  see  his 
territory  his  state,  and  to  represent  it  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  of  the  United  States.  He  has  kept  his  word. 

Rounsevelle  Wildman. 

The  Overland  Month¬ 
ly  has  a  peculiar  interest  in 
A  Victory  the  wonderful  record  made 
for  the  Union  by  the  “  Oregon  ”  on  its 
Iron  Works,  trial  trip  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Irving  M.  Scott,  one  of  the 
directors  of  this  company, 
and  Henry  T.  Scott,  one  of  this  company’s  firm¬ 
est  friends,  are  the  men  who  have  added  another 
and  crowning  triumph  to  California’s  annals. 
The  Oregon’s  16.79  knots  beats  the  world’s 
record  for  ships  of  her  class,  and  puts  into  the 
pockets  of  her  builders  a  bonus  of  $175,000. 
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The  Union  Iron  Works  has  by  this  one  superb 
feat  placed  its  name  at  the  head  of  the  great 
ship  building  firms  of  the  world.  No  one  after 
this  will  doubt  that  it  is  possible  to  build  up 
names  and  fortunes  out  of  iron  on  this  coast  as 
well  as  out  of  wines  and  fruits. 

Last  winter  a  letter  which 
The  Roses  it  was  thought  proper  to  print 
of  the  here,  was  received  that  awoke 

Golden  West,  a  spirit  of  inquiry.  The  letter 
contained  a  poem  which  will 
be  found  on  another  page. 
Before  deciding  to  use  the  poem  we  took  the 
trouble  to  inquire  of  the  man  whose  name  the 
poet  found  inscribed  on  the  peach  boxes  relative 
to  their  authenticity.  In  answer,  Mr.  Buck  re¬ 
plied,  that  the  shipment  of  fruit  to  London  was 
increasing  in  favor  and  that  today  it  was  a  com¬ 
mon  sight  to  see  California  fruit  of  all  kinds  for 
sale  on  the  street  corners  and  about  the  public 
squares.  During  the  past  year  he  had  sent  to 
London  fifty  refrigerator  carloads  representing 
the  principal  fruit  growers  of  Middle  and  Northern 
California.  The  temperature  of  the  cars  was  50° 
and  of  the  steamer  440  and  the  last  lot  took  only 
sixteen  days  in  transit. 

Peaches,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  grapes, 
oranges  and  nectarines  have  found  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket,  although  nectarines  stand  the  journey  best. 
The  shipments  for  the  last  year  has  proven  a 
financial  success  and  Mr.  Buck  feels  confident 
that  a  new  and  profitable  market  for  California 
fruits  has  been  opened.  So  much  in  explanation 
of  the  poem  and  letter. 

.  CANTON,  MASS.,  December  10,  1895. 
Editor  Overland  Monthly, 

Dear  Sir: — Last  summer  1  saw  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  a  huckster  with  his  barrow 
piled  high  with  boxes  of  California  fruit  marked 
“Frank  H.  Buck,  Vacaville,  California.’’ 

The  contrast  between  the  gray  and  smoky 
city  and  the  bright  skies  under  which  the  fruit 
grew  came  to  me  very  vividly. 

If  you  can  use  the  poem  which  I  send  with 
photographs  of  the  square,  it  will  give  me  great 
pleasure. 

Yours  truly, 

W 1NTHROP  PACKARD. 


In  a  special  to  the  San  Francisco  Chronic < 
dated  London,  August  29,  1895,  headed  “Fri 
Sales  in  London,”  is  the  following: 

“  There  was  a  larger  crowd  than  usual  in  2 
tendance  at  the  sale  of  California  fruit  at  Cove 
Garden  today.  The  steamship  New  Yo; 
brought  over  2,800  cases  of  pears,  3,350  boxes 
peaches  and  65c  boxes  of  plums.  The  fruit  w 
delivered  in  London  at  5  o’clock  this  morninj 
The  packages  bore  the  stamp  of  the  Californ 
Fruit  Company.  Before  the  auction  a  rum 
prevailed  that  the  pears  were  in  bad  conditit 
and  in  consequence,  when  the  first  lot — 36?  case 
packed  by  Granderson  of  Riverside,  Cal., 
was  offered,  there  were  no  takers;  subsequent 
3434  cases  of  Bartlett  pears  fetched  55  6 d. 

The  3,350  half-cases  of  peaches  sold  steadij 
The  first  lot  of  20  cases  brought  55.  The  ent; 
lot  averaged  55  2 d.  One  lot,  packed  by  Fran 
H.  Buck,  of  Vacaville,  elicited  applause  | 
account  of  their  fine  appearance.  This  lot  brougj 
6s.  100  cases  from  the  El  Dorado  Packit 

Company,  brought  5s  3 d. 

A  prominent  dealer  said  that  the  fruit  coij 
not  have  come  into  the  market  at  a  worse  tint 
because  the  market  was  glutted  with  Frern 
and  English  fruits.  Nevertheless  the  Americii 
fruits  averaged  a  shilling  more  a  box  than  t? 
French  fruits  sold  during  the  week,  and  abd 
25  per  cent  higher  than  the  English  fruits  in  f; 

market,  etc.,  etc.”  j 

- 

I 

THE  Fifth  Annual  Bench  Show  of  the  Pad 
Kennel  Club  closed  on  the  9th  at  the  Meehan!; 
Pavilion.  Taken  altogether  the  four  days  shd' 
this  year  was  the  most  successful  ever  given,  ah 
the  management  is  deserving  of  the  high^ 
praise.  Over  four  hundred  dogs  were  exhibits 
and  the  entries  included  many  of  great  valtf 
The  exhibits  of  the  St.  Bernard  Club  of  Cal 
fornia,  the  Pastime  Cocker  Spaniel  Kennels  ah 
the  Kenwood  Kennels  were  well  arranged  alji 
interesting.  The  judging  in  all  classes  was  vej; 
impartially  done  by  Mr.  James  Mortimer  ;o 
Hempstead,  L.  1.  The  officers  of  the  club  arb 
H.  Bier,  president;  H.  H.  Wakeman,  first  vi|< 
president ;  Herbert  Spencer,  second  vice-prej; 
dent;  C.  A.  Haight,  financial  secretary  aji? 
treasurer;  H.  W.  Orear,  corresponding  secretafe 


|  Cooper’s  Spy.1 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  begins  their  new  “Mo¬ 
hawk  Edition  ”  of  Cooper’s  Immortal  Tales  with 
The  Spy.  Harvey  Birch  has  been  a  household  word 
for  generations  and  every  healthy,  patriotic  Ameri- 
;  can  boy  looks  upon  him  as  a  veritable  character 
second  only  to  Washington  in  the  great  drama 
of  the  Revolution.  Cooper  in  his  introduction 
explains  that  Birch  was  drawn  from  an  actual 
spy  and  from  information  furnished  by  one  high 
in  authority  who  knew  him.  It  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  more  regarding  a  book  so  well  and 
favorably  known.  The  present  edition  is  the 
best  that  has  so  far  been  presented  to  the  public 
and  the  OVERLAND  takes  pleasure  in  recom¬ 
mending  it  to  its  thousands  of  readers  in  the 
schools  of  the  Coast.  It  is  printed  from  new 
type  on  strong  paper,  handsomely  bound  and 
illustrated. 


somely  bound  and  printed  uniformly  with  the 
complete  set. 

Dumas’  Regency  Romances. 

In  Little,  Brown  &  Co’s  splendid  translations 
of  Dumas’  complete  novels— Le  Chevalier  TD’Har- 
mental3  and  The  Regent's  Daughter 4  form  a  series 
which  has  been  styled  the  Regency  Romances. 
The  two  novels  deal  with  the  events  during  the 
regency  of  Philippe,  Due  d’Orleans,  from  1718  to 
1719.  The  engrossing  facts  of  French  history 
lose  nothing  by  the  famous  author’s  liberty  with 
them.  One  rather  becomes  familiar  and  learns 
to  appreciate  the  characters  of  Louis  XV,  the 
Regent,  the  Duchesse  d’Orleans  Abbe  Dubois, 
the  Due  du  Maine,  the  Princess  Palatine  and  Al- 
beroni,  and  is  stimulated  to  study  French  history 
from  its  more  sober  chronicles.  The  edition  un¬ 
der  review  has  been  so  often  praised  in  these 
pages  that  it  would  seem  needless  to  say  more 


Balzac’s  Louis  Lambert.2 

It  might  not  be  advisable  for  one  wishing  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Balzac  to  commence 
with  Louis  Lambert.  But  after  one  has  become 
en  rapport  with  the  scheme  of  the  “  Comedie 
Humaine”  the  book  becomes  one  of  intense  in¬ 
terest.  Our  own  George  Frederic  Parsons  has 
opened  the  story  with  a  long,  carefully  prepared 
essay  on  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  book.  He 
undertakes  to  introduce  the  reader  to  Louis 
Lambert  as  Balzac  saw  him  and  to  make  clear 
the  motif  of  this  psychological  study  of  a  su¬ 
perior  being  who  in  his  gropings  after  the  infinite 
goes  far  beyond  human  intelligence  and  in  the 
eyes  of  humans  becomes  mad.  Miss  Wormeley 
has  faithfully  rendered  into  English  all  the  com¬ 
plicated,  erudite  phrases  in  a  way  that  leaves  no 
questions  as  to  her  ability.  The  book  is  hand- 

•The  Spy.  By  James  Fenimore  Cooper.  New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam”s  Sons  :  189b.  $1.25. 

2Fouis  Fambert.  By  H.  De  Balzac.  Boston  :  Roberts 
Brothers:  1896. 


Essays  by  Vernon  Lee. 

Renaissance ,  Fancies  and  Studies 5  is  the  title  of  a 
volume  of  essays  by  Vernon  Lee,  the  author  of 
“  Eupborion.  ”  The  captions  of  the  four  essays 
are  a  true  index  of  what  one  may  expect  who 
has  become  familiar  with  the  author’s  previous 
work.  “  The  Love  of  the  Saints,”  “The  Imag¬ 
inative  Art  of  the  Renaissance,”  “Tuscan  Sculp¬ 
ture,”  “A  Seeker  of  Pagan  Perfection  Being  the 
life  of  Domenico  Neroni,  Pictor  Sacrilegus  ”  cover 
a  realm  of  thought  which  few  thinkers  have  so 
sympathetically  invaded.  They  contain  the  out¬ 
come  of  personal  impressions  of  certain  works 
of  art  and  literature,  and  of  places  in  which  they 
were  produced,  gracefully  told.  The  book  is 
well  worth  the  careful  attention  of  every 
thoughful  reader. 

3Fe  Chevalier  D’Harmental.  By  Alexandre  Dumas. 
Boston:  Fittle,  Brown  &  Co.:  1895. 

4 The  Regents  Daughter.  Ibid. 

5  Renaissance,  Fancies  and  Studies.  By  Vernon  Fee. 
New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  :  1896. 
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IRVING  M.  SCOTT,  director  of  the  OVER¬ 
LAND  MONTHLY  PUBLISHING  CO.  was  elected 
at  Sacramento  on  May  6th  elector-at-large  on  the 
Republican  national  ticket. 

THE  May  Number  of  “  Current  Literature  ” 
devotes  a  page  to  a  kindly  review  of  the  career 
and  work  of  Rounsevelle  Wildman. 

JOEL  SHOMAKER,  the  editor  of  the  Logan, 
Utah,  Republican,  has  published  and  offers  for 
sale  (price  $1.00)  a  little  book  of  instruction  to 
writers  and  correspondents.  The  work  will  be 
found  a  valuable  aid  to  all  beginners,  as  it  em¬ 
bodies  the  result  of  fifteen  years  experience  of 
its  author  as  an  editor,  correspondent,  and  gen¬ 
eral  writer.  Most  editors,  who  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  payment  of  contributors,  will  thank 
Mr.  Shomaker  for  one  bit  of  advice  to  writers. 

“  Do  not  try  to  hurry  payment.  Most  papers 
remit  the  first  of  every  month.  The  business 
part  of  the  paper  is  conducted  on  different  lines 
from  the  editorial.  Your  work  is  for  the  editor. 
.  .  .  Speak  favorably  of  your  pulication  at 
every  opportunity.  ...  Do  not  set  price  on 
your  work  unless  requested.” 

THE  wild,  weird,  romantic  tales  of  Indian  life 
that  Verner  Z.  Reed  contributed  to  the  pages  of 
the  OVERLAND  and  which  were  strikingly  illus¬ 
trated  by  L.  Maynard  Dixon  are  to  be  brought 
out  in  book  form  by  the  Transatlantic  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  of  New  York  under  the  name  of  the  old 
Indian  chief  who  is  the  hero  of  the  stories  — 
“Lo-To-Kah,  the  Ute” — The  author  of  Lo-To- 
Kah  has  lived  much  with  various  Indian  tribes 
and  has  written  various  descriptive  and  ethnolog¬ 
ical  articles  concerning  them,  and  because  of  his 
acquaintance  with  the  Utes  and  their  country  he 
has  had  exceptional  facilities  for  describing  this 
interesting  people  and  the  picturesque  land  where 
they  dwell. 


Henry  Holt  &  CO.  of  New  York  will  pub 
lish  in  book  form  “The  Quicksands  of  Pactolus.’ 

THE  publishers  of  McClure’s  Magazine  have 
decided  to  spend  twenty  thousand  dollars  for 
short  stories  during  the  coming  year.  They  an*; 
nounce  that  new  writers  will  be  especially  wel¬ 
come.  Payment  will  be  made  on  a  very  liberal 
scale,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  will  be  more' 
satisfactory  than  offering  prizes. 

IT  IS  pleasant  to  note  the  recognition  that  Cali¬ 
fornia  writers  are  receiving  in  the  East.  In  3 
long  article  on  our  literary  stars  that  appeared  in 
the  May  Munsey,  there  is  particular  mention  ot 
Rounsevelle  Wildman,  who  has  come  to  the  front 
in  the  past  few  years  as  the  author  of  some  very 
pretty  short  stories  and  one  novelette,  called 
“  The  Panglima  Muda.  ”  This  latter  work  is  the' 
result  of  Mr.  Wildman ’s  stay  in  the  Orient,  he; 
having  been  United  States  Consul  at  Singapore 
for  some  time.  There  are  some  very  neat  bits  of; 
description  in  the  “Panglima,”  and  Mr.  Wild¬ 
man  has  received  some  very  good  notices  in  the' 
Eastern  newspapers  and  magazines  touching  hisj 
clever  effort.  But  perhaps  the  highest  tribute; 
yet  paid  to  his  work  is  the  placing  of  a  shortf 
story  of  his,  called  “Owyhee  Joe,”  in  Shoe-j 
maker’s  “Best  Selections.”  These  selections; 
are  for  reading  and  recitation  and  certainly  ini 
this  case  an  appropriate  subject  has  been  chosen,  j 
The  story  tells  how  Owyhee  Joe  escaped  hang-  j 
ing  by  a  lynching  party  who  had  found  him 
guilty  of  horse-stealing.  A  letter  from  Joe’s 
mother  to  her  unlucky  son  falls  into  the  hands  \ 
of  the  leader  of  the  mob,  and  its  pathetic  language  ; 
so  appeals  to  the  hearts  of  him  and  his  fellows  j 
that  they  set  their  captive  free.  If  Mr.  Wildman  | 
continues  to  write  up  to  this  standard  it  will  not  j 
be  long  before  he  will  “arrive  ”  that  being  the  1 
latest  phrase  for  the  success  of  a  popular  | 
writer. — San  Francisco  Examiner. 
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HAILED  WITH  DELIGHT! 

Crown  lavender  Pocket  Salts 

CHARMING  NOVELTY. 

THE  CROWN  PERFUMERY  CO., 

3  of  their  most  charming 

The  Crown  The  Crown 


Lavender 
Pocket  Salts 


Bottles  as  shown  or 

Which  can  be  carried  in  the 
tade  by  them  for  many  years  in  England, 
this  country.  Made 

ROWN  LAVENDER 
RAB-APPLE  BLOSSONV5- 
/HITE  LILAC 
•lOLETTE 

THESE  POCKET  SALTS 

'Deliciously  perfumed  with  the  Crown 
ith  the  world  renowned  Crown  Lav 
alts,  the  creation  of  the  Crown  Per- 
nown  to  their  London  and  Paris  clien- 

PRICES  :  Standard  Size,  50  cts. 

Smaller  Size,  40  cts. 


Perfumed 
Pocket  Salts 


in  dainty  kid  purses 

pocket  with  perfect  safety. 

but  now  for  the  first  time  introduced  into 
in  the  following  odors : 

YLANG-YLANG 
VERBENA 
N\ATSUKITA 
An<l  all  other  odors. 

ARE  PERFECT  GEMS, 

Perfumes,  and  identical  in  quality 
ender  Salts  and  various  perfumed 
fumery  Co.,  so  long  and  favorably 
tele. 

In  Kid  Purses,  7  5  cts. 

Smaller  Size,  60  cts. 

ask  your  druggist  for  them 

by  sending  either  of  the  above  amounts  to  Caswell,  Massey  &  Co.,  New  York ;  Melvin  &  Badger,  or  T.  Metcalf  Co. 
bston;  Geo.  B.  Evans,  Philadelphia;  E.  P.  Mertz,  Washington;  Wilmot  J.  Hall  &  Co.,  Cincinnati;  Auditorium 
barmacy  Co.,  Auditorium  Buildinsr,  or  or  W.  C.  Scupham,  Chicago,  Ill.;  The  Owl  Drug  Store,  San  Francisco  and 
-Angeles;  and  the  Scholtz  Drug  Co.,  Denver;  one  of  these  bottles  of  Pocket  Salts  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
le  the  odor  required. 

Sold  everywhere.  Beware  of  worthless  imitations. 


The  Luxury  of  the  Rich 

The  Blessing  «t  the  Poor 

THE  NECESSITY  OF  ALL. 


Bath. 


With  a  Douglas  or  Acme  Instanta¬ 
neous  Water  Heater  you  can  enjoy 
the  Luxury  and  Blessing  of  a  BA  TH 
at  a  moment’s  notice,  and  so  inexr 
pensive  that  no  one  need 
deny  themselves  this  grateful 
and  refreshing  necessity. 
SIMPLE,  BEAUTIFUL,  PRACTICAL. 
Hot  Water  instantly,  and  plen¬ 
ty  of  it.  Use  either 
Gas  or  Gasoline. 
Write  for  catalogue 
"C.” 


IE  INSTANTANEOUS  WATER  HEATING  GO. 


l>w  York, 

1 38  Broadway. 


141  &  143  Ontario  St.,  Chicago. 

Philadelphia,  New  Orleans, 

716  Walnut  St.  451  Camp  St. 
SanJFrancisco,  719,McAllister  St. 
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Overland  Monthly. 


M.  J.  UYMANCE,  President. 


J.  W.  LAYMANCE,  Vice-President. 


.REAL  Estate  a^l/i\?E5TMENT(S., Vi 

'^30  Ed&hl ^Street),  ©a hla/vo  Qu~.z> 


Real  Estate  Agents 


AND  GENERAL  AUCTIONEERS 


RENTS  COLLECTED. 


HOUSES  RENTED . 


MONEY  TO  LOAN. 


INSURANCE  EFFECTED. 


Full  charge  taken  of  all  kinds  of  Prop 
erty. 

Improved  and  Unimproved  Property  fo ;• 
sale  in  all  parts  of  the  City,  Frui' 
Vale,. Alameda  and  Berkeley. 

} 

Country  Property  for  sale  in  every  Coun 
ty  in  the  State. 


Telephone  328 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “  The  Overland  Monthly.” 


INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE 

LAYMANCE  REAL  ESTATE  and  INVESTMENT  CO. 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS  AND  LAND  AUCTIONEERS 

I 

[Successor  to  M.  J.  Laymance  &  Co.  466  EIGHTH  STREET,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 
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Overland  Monthly. 


Oakland,  California, 


THE  GARDEN  SPOT  OF  CALIFORNIA 


The  American  Investment 


Union  Tract 


THE  GARDEN  SPOT  OF  OAKLAND 


Large  Lots  Choice  Neighborhood 


Within  fifteen  minutes’  walk  of  City  Hall,  Post 
Office  and  the  Business  Center. 


TERMS  TO  SUIT  ALL 


For  maps  and  particulars  apply  to 

A.  H.  BREED  &  CO  5ole  Agent?, 

460  Ninth  St.,  Oakland  Cal. 


...THE... 

California 
Investment 
Company 

EIGHTH  ST., 

4U  Oakland,  Cal. 

J  WALTER  LAYMANCE-. .President 

F.  B  WOODHOUSE . Secretary 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK...Treasurer 
Board  of  Uirectors 
Charles  McCleverty,  S.  P.  Tate,  Jr. 

A.  P.  Holland,  F.  J.  Edwards, 

R.  R.  Grayson,  J.  J.  Scrivner, 

J.  L.  Champlin,  J.  W.  Laymance, 
F.  B.  Woodhouse. 

Capital  Stock,  =  =  $100,000 

i,ooo  shares  at  $100  each,  payable 
at  }i  per  month  upon  each  share. 
The  most  simple  plan  in  the  world 
to  make  money  with  practically  no 
risk. 

Purpose  of  Organization 

'. . The  California  Investment 

Company  is  organized  for  the 
benefit  of  all  its  stockholders,  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  bestowing 
wealth  and  power  on  a  favored 
few,  also  to  enable  small  investors 
to  combine  and  gain  equal  advan¬ 
tages  with  capitalists  in  making 
investments,  to  buy,  to  sell,  and 
deal  in  Real  Estate,  to  borrow  and 
make  loans,  and  to  provide  for  a 
life  income  during  one’s  later  years 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  SMALL  INVESTORS. 

THE  California  Investment  Company  is  organized  for  giving  | 
parties  of  small  capital  an  opportunity  for  a  safe  and  profitable' 
investment,  those  who  can  spare  but  a  few  dollars  at  a  time  have; 
long  to  wait  before  they  can  save  enough  to  buy  a  lot  and  then  they 
have  to  pay  the  retail  price,  which  is  much  greater  than  that  which  j 
land  can  be  purchased  for  in  large  tracts.  By  depositing  a  few 
dollars  with  the  California  Investment  Company  you  will  place  : 
it  where  it  will  be  combined  for  your  benefit,  with  the  money  of] 
others  like  yourselves.  The  Company  purchases  property  at] 
wholesale  prices,  then  subdivides  and  sells  the  same  at  retail 
prices.  Money  invested  where  property  is  rapidly  increasing  in  I 
value  will  some  time  double  and  in  all  cases  will  bring  a  larger  re- ' 
turn  than  interest.  j 

The  California  Investment  Company  desires  to  call  your  attention 
to  their  most  simple  co-operative  system  for  making  money.  The  i 
plan  of  investing  in  the  Company  is  the  most  simple  in  the  world. 
The  value  of  one  share  is  one  hundred  dollars,  payable  at  one 
dollar  per  month,  no  more,  no  less.  This  money  is  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Company  and  invested  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
who  are  selected  by  the  Stockholders  once  a  year. 

“  In  Union  there  is  strength,”  any  person  investing  money  in  the 
California  Investment  Company  will  receive  more  profits  from  the 
amount  paid  in  than  any  investment  they  can  make.  It  is  only  by 
the  combination  of  your  savings  with  those  ol  others  that  your 
money  is  given  power  equal  to  that  of  all  millionaires. 

In  these  exceptionally  bad  times  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
there  is  still  left  an  opportunity  to  make  money,  and  especially  at 
this  present  time  the  California  Investment  Company  believes  now 
is  the  time  to  invest. 

It  is  useless  to  say  to  you  that  in  order  for  the  California  Invest¬ 
ment  Company  to  secure  success,  great  experience,  tact,  judgment 
and  discretion  are  necessary.  All  of  these  most  important  elements 
are  intrusted  to  representative  business  men  of  this  city  who  com¬ 
pose  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Correspondence  solicited. 
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CAMPING 

and  all  sorts  of  Summer  Outings 

made  popular*  by  the 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  GOIPARY’S 


Campers’  Excursion  Tickets 

at  REDUCED  RATES 

to  Various  portions  of  the  State, 


■  - 

OUT-OF-DOOR  LIFE  in  the 

Shasta  Region 

Fascinating,  Healthful,  Inexpensive. 

Soieet  Brier  Camp 

Near  Castle  Crags,  established 
three  years. 

Shasta  Retreat 

Mountain  Home  of  the  Chau- 
tauquans,  near  Dunsmuir. 

pt.  Shasta  Camp 

In  Strawberry  Valley,  Attrac¬ 
tive  and  Homelike. 


These  Camps  are  supplied  with  all  the  conveniences 
for  camping,  and  provisions  may  be  had  in  abundance 
cheaply  on  the  grounds. 


In  the 

Santa  Graz 

Mountains 

are  a  number  of 
delightful  camping  locations. 

illma,  Wrights,  Laurel, 
Glencuood,  Felton, 

Ben  Lomond  and 

Boulder  Creek. 


The  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  make  up  in  charming 
picturesqueness  what  they  lack  in  the  fearful  grandeur 
of  the  Shasta  country,  and  their  proximity  to  the  sea 
gives  the  climate  the  delicious  flavoring  of  the  salt 
sea  breezes.  The  locations  are  quickly  reached,  pro¬ 
visions  are  abuudant,  rates  are  reasonable,  and  op¬ 
portunities  for  pleasurable  diversions  are  limitless. 


The  Mountains  of  California  are  a  Paradise  for  Hunters  and  Anglers. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  just  published  attractively  illustrated  folders,  describing 
n  detail  the  various  resorts  of  the  State,  where  situated,  how  reached,  rates,  etc.  These  folders 
Contain  much  valuable  information,  and  will  be  distributed  freely.  Send  j^our  name  to 
f.  H.  Goodman,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  or  apply  to  any  S.  P.  Co.  Agent. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “The  Overland  Monthly.’ 
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trbc 

■f.  ilj|  use 

IWfc.  _Jp:/  of 

tbe 

Bouillon  Spoon 


adds  to  the  gentle  art  of  entertainment  at  dinner 
— it  lends  charm  as  well  as  elegant  convenience 
to  the  guest.  The  delicate  chaste  designs  of  our 
silverware  are  always  a  pleasure  to  the  lover  of 
the  useful  combined  with  the  beautiful. — Jewel¬ 
ers  will  show  you  them.  Interesting  booklet 
about  Spoons  and  Forks  sent  to  any  address  free. 

The  Holmes  &  Edwards  Silver  Co., 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

NewYork  Salesroom, No. 2  Maiden  Lane,2d  door  from  B’way  [43 


REMOVED 


FROM  POST  STREET 

TO 

1021  MARKET  STREET 

Between  6th  and  7th  Streets. 


^rniaEnte^ 


Factory : 

Hovato,  Marin  Co. 
California. 


Main  Office: 

&JJ  Ho.  330  Pine  Street 
San  Francisco. 


Manufacturers  of  the  Finest  Quality  of 

Sweetened  and  Unsweetened 


Condensed  Milk 


don’t 


forget 

to  say  that  you 
want  the 


BIAS 


^  VELVETEEN 
SKIRT  BINDING. 


Otherwise  the  clerk  will  natur¬ 
ally  think  that  “just  any  sort” 
will  suit  you. 


If  your  dealer  will  not 
supply  you  we  will. 


Samples  showing  labels  and  materials  mailed  free 
”  Home  Dressmaking.”  a  new  book  by  Miss 
Emma  M.  Hooper,  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal, 
telling  how  to  put  on  Bias  Velveteen  Skirt  Bind¬ 
ings  sent  for  25c..  postage  paid- 

S.  H.  &  n.  Co.,  P.  O.  Bix  699,  N.  Y.  City. 


Blindness  Prevented  and  Cured 


NO  KNIFE  !  NO  RISK  ! 

No  Waiting  to  be  Blind. 


300,000 
Ladies  “0r®asing 
The  Rushforth  Hair  Curling  Pins. 

Will  Curl,  Crimp  or  Frizz  the 
hair  almost  instantly  without  heat 
or  moisture,  whether  long  or  short. 
Small  compact  and  easily  carried 
in  the  pocket,  readv  for  use  at 
any  time  or  place.  Sample  set  of 
b 6  pins  and  agent’s  terms  sent  pre- 
paid  for  15c.  Six  sets  for  75c 
Agent’s  outfit  of  1  doz.  sets  bv  mail  prepaid  for  $1.25 
Address  A.  F.  BEESE.  Davenport,  Iowa. 


STEEDIHAN’S  SOOTHING  POWDERS. 


Mothers  and  nurses  all  the  world  over  have| 
given  their  teething  babies  and  feverish  children ; 
Steed  man’s  Soothing  Powders.  Try  them. 


TOURS 


SELECT  PARTIES— Europe, 
- LED 


Orient.,  etc.  UNEQUALL1 
ADVANTAGES.  Steamship  and 
Circular  R.  R.  Tickets.  Est.  1879. 
A.  De  Potter,  1466  B’way,  N.Y. 


Shorthand 


for  note-taking  in  a  few  HOURS; 
reporting  in  a  few  WEEKS  No 
shading,  no  position.  Exclusive 
World’s  Fair  Award.  Leading  everywhere.  Free  lesson 
and  circulars.  Write  H.  HI .  Pern  i  n ,  Author . Detroit, Mich. 


« 
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^Delightfully  Fragrant  and  Refreshing- 
A  Favorite  with  Connoisseurs 
For  Half=a=Century 

.  sample  by  mail  if  you  send  three  cents  for  postage  and  ment 
this  publication.  Address  the  Proprietors  of  Sozodont,  HA 
&  RUCKEL,  Wholesale  Druggists,  New  York  City. 


53rd  SEMI-ANNUAL 
^STATEMENT  OF 


wp  UNI0N  pvipg  B/fMK 


OK  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

(SAVINGS  AND  COMMERCIAL  BANK) 


At  the  Close  of  Business  December  si,  ises. 

Capital  Fully  Paid  -  $300,000  Surplus  -  -  $90,000 

Deposits  to  December  31,  1895  . $3,002,693.19 

J.  WEST  MARTIN,  President  ‘  WM.  G.  HENSHAW,  Vice-President  A.  E.  H.  CRAMER,  Cashier 

- BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS - 

J.  WEST  MARTIN  WM.  G.  HENSHAW  THOS.  PRATHER  S.  HUFF  R.  S.  FARRELLY 

A.  A.  MOORE  HIRAM  TUBBS  C.  E  PALMER  H.  W.  MEEK  HERMAN  A.  TUBBS  THOMAS  CREELIN 


Rates  Paid  on  all  Savings  Deposits,  4TV  per  cent,  per  Annum. 

This  Bank  has  added  a  Commercial  Department  to  its  former  business  and  is  now  transacting  a  general  Bank¬ 
ing  business  as  a  Savings  and  Commercial  Bank. 


The  Anglo-Californian  Bank 

(  LIMITED.) 

LONDON  OFFICE, . 3  ANGEL  COURT 

SAN  ERAN0IS00  OFFICE,  N.  E.  00R.  SANSOME  AND  PINE  STREETS 


Authorized  Capital  Stock,  -----  $6,000,000 

Subscribed,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  3,000,000 

Paid  in,  -  --  --  --  --  1,500,000 

Surplus,  -  --  --  --  --  700,000 

REMAINDER  SUBJECT  TO  CALL. 


DIRECTORS  IN  LONDON 

RIGHT  HON.  H.  H.  FOWLER,  M.  P.,  E.  H.  LUSHINGTON,  ISAAC  SELIGMAN, 

JOSEPH  SEBAG,  J.  SIMON, 

J.  SIMON,  Managing  Director,  London. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE,  COMMERCIAL  and  TRAVELLERS’  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  Issued,  Col¬ 
lections  made,  and  Stocks,  Bonds  and  Bullion  Bought  and  Sold  on  most  favorable  terms. 

MANAGERS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

IGNATZ  STEINHART  IP.  N.  LILIENTLIAL 

A.  L.  SELIGMAN,  Assistant  Cashier 


Expert  .  .  . 
Accoupta.pt 


RICHARD  H.  GREY  207  Battery  St.,  s.  r. 

f  "■  ROOM  19 

References:  Mexican  Central  Railroad  Co.,  Mexico;  I.  S.  Van  Winkle 
*  &  Co.,  S.  F.;  Don  Alejandro  Nowell,  Guatemala;  Don  Antonio  Perusina, 

S.F. ;  A.  Arnold,  Esq.,  Sec.  Hawley  Bros.  Hardware  Co.  S.  F. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “  'A'he  Overland  Monthly.” 
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“Yes, 

Dr.  HAYES,  of  Buffalo,  Cured  my 

Hay = Fever.” 


This  in  substance  is  the  reply  inquirers  get  when  they  write 
to  our  references.  And  Dr.  Hayes’  cured  cases  STAY  cured. 


8  Years  Cured: 

W.  L.  WEDGEK, 
Roslindale,  Boston,  Mass. 

7  Years  Cured: 

J.  L.  TREVILLYAN, 

24  5tli  St.,  N.  E.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


8  Years  Cured: 

MRS.  A.  P.  POSTER, 
Chelsea,  Mass. 

5  Years  Cured : 

J.  W.  GILLESPIE, 

Black  River,  N.  Y. 

5  Years  Cured: 

AVM.  E.  WELLER, 

164  Cherry  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Rose  Cold,  June  Cold,  Hay-Feuer,  Asthma. 


Waterbury,  Conn.,  Oct.  1st,  1895. 

Dear  Dr.  Hayes  : 

Your  treatment  has  kept  me  this  year  without  Hay-Fever.  About 
eight  or  more  weeks  of  every  year  for  the  past  seven  years  have  been  a 
period  of  misery.  This  year  contains  two  months  more  of  life  to  me. 
I  carried  a  handkerchief  four  days  to  see  how  long  it  would  take  to  get  it 
wet  and  could  not  wet  it — thin  silk,  too.  No  sign  of  Asthma.  I  shall  use 
your  medicines  just  before  the  season  comes  on  next  year  to  keep  me  as 
clear  as  this  year.  I  was  like  all  others ,  trying  the  right  thing  last, 
and  consequently  doubted  your  ability  to  give  more  than  temporary 
relief,  Now  I  am  convinced  that  if  any  fairly  healthy  person  will  obey 
your  instructions  strictly  you  will  cure  them  as  you  have  cured  me.  It 
will  be  a  pleasure  and  a  duty  to  correspond  with  any  sufferer  who  may 
think  fit  to  write  to  me  about  my  case  that  was,  and  at  all  times  I  shall 
be  as  full  of  praises  and  recommendation  of  your  treatment  as  I  was 
once  full  of  Hay-Fever.  It  is  my  desire  that  you  use  any  letter  of  mine 
or  part  thereof,  as  proof  that  you  can  successfully  cure  Hay-Fever  in  due 
and  ancient  form.  Yours  very  truly, 

Frederick  Prenton  Rope,  111  Bank  Street. 


OUR  NEW  BOOK —  Thesis  for  1896 — with  2  000  other  references  whom  you  can  consult,  now  ready. 
Sent  on  application,  with  blank  for  free  examination.  GET  IT.  Read  it.  Think  it  over  Talk  with  these  people  or 
write  them.  Get  ready  to  meet  the  season’s  attack,  and  do  it  now.  Address  DR.  HAYES,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


MENNEN'S BPRflTED  TflLCUM , 

TOILET 


POWDER  > 


Approved  by  highest  medical  ^ 
authorities  as  a  Perfect  Sana-  V 
tory  Toilet  Preparation  for  f 
infants  and  adults.  Positively 
relieves  Prickly  Heat,  Nettle  j 
Rash,  Chafed  Skin,  Sunburn, 


etc.  Removes  Blotches,  Pimples  and  Tan,  makes  the  ( 
/skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Deli-htful  after  shaving 1 
\  Decorated  Tin  Box,  Sprinkler  Top.  Sold  by  Druggists  , 
J  I  -DC,  I  or  mailed  for  25  cents.  (Name  this  pa-  v 
\  ■  |  per.)  Sample  by  mail.  tfBfe&sgz  i«*Mse  ( 

Gerhard  Mennen  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


L 


HYPNOTISM  Sixty  methods,  85.  _  My  process,  $2. 


_ 100-page  book,  10c.  Key  to  Dower,  30c. 

Prof.  Anderson,  O.  M.  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago. 


ARNICA 


TOOTH 
SOAP 


Delicious-C  leansing-Harmless 


OTHERS  IMITATE! - NONE  EQUAL! 

25c.  ah  druggists  or  by  mail.  C.  H.  STRONG  &  CO.,  Chicago. 


PARKER’S 

HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses  and  beautifies  the  haift 
Promotes  a  luxuriant  growth.. 
Never  Fails  to  Restore  Gray 
Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color- 
Cures  scalp  diseases  &  hair  falling. 
50c,  and  $1.00  at  Druggists' 


HINDERCORNS. 

The  only  sure  Cure  for  Corns.  Stops  all  pain.  Ensures  com* 
fort  to  the  feet.  Makes  walking  easy.  15cts.  at  Druggists. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “  The  Overland  Monthly.” 


In  calling  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  the 
Fireman’s  Fund  Insurance  Company  on  page 
16,  we  point  with  pride  to  the  (act  that  in  it  Cal¬ 
ifornia  can  boast  of  the  largest  Fire  and  Marine 
Insurance  Company  west  of  the  Alleghany  moun¬ 
tains.  The  F  ireman’s  Fund  has  been  tried  and 
tested  in  all  conflagrations  from  Boston  and  Chi¬ 
cago  to  Virginia  City,  Seattle  and  Spokane. 

Its  age,  one  third  of  a  century.  Its  income  in 
1896  $1,791,503,00.  Its  present  assets  $3,449,095.88 
and  its  character  for  fair  dealing  makes  it  one  of 
the  strong  and  leading  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 
Corporations  of  the  world. 

The  April  number  of  the  Overland  Monthly 
is  one  of  unusual  interest,  and  in  that  respect  is 
but  an  earnest  of  the  grand  work  laid  out  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  The  illustrations  are  of 
striking  merit  and  vastly  superior  to  those  of  many 
of  the  Eastern  magazines,  especially  in  press 
work,  some  of  them  being  veritable  gems,  from 
painting  and  sketches  by  San  Francisco  artists. 
All  in  all,  the  April  number  of  the  Overland  is 
one  that  the  publishers  and  the  people  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  may  regard  with  pride.  Advocate ,  Berkeley, 
Cal. 

Howson  :  I  want  to  change  this  diary,  that  I 
bought  on  New  Year’s  Day.  The  first  ten  pages 
of  it  are  good  but  the  rest  cannot  be  written  on. 

Stationer  :  The  Diary  is  made  that  way  pur¬ 
posely.  In  ten  days  you  won’t  want  to  write  in 
it,  so  we  give  you  your  money’s  worth  in  shaving 
paper.  Echoes  (Elmira,  N.  Y.) 

The  Union  Gas  Engine  Company  of  this  city 
are  the  inventors  and  pioneer  manufacturers  of 
the  most  perfect  Gas  Engine  yet  invented  for  gen¬ 
eral  use;  if  the  fact  that  nearly  eighteen  hundred 
of  them  have  been  made  and  sold  on  this  coast, 
can  be  taken  as  evidence.  These  engines  have 
many  points  of  superiority  over  others,  which  are 
fully  explained  in  the  illustrated  circular  issued 
by  the  manufacturers,  and  which  may  be  had  on 
application  at  their  office  309  Howard  St.  S.  F. 
- o - 

Bound  copies  of  the  27th  volume  of  the  Over¬ 
land  Monthly  are  now  ready.  A  file  of  these 
books  is  the  best  cyclopedia  of  Pacific  Coast  history 
and  resources  extant. 


In  the  early  days  of  San  Francisco,  the  house  of 
Charles  Meinecke  &  Co.  was  established  for  the 
sale  of  imported  foreign  wines,  principally  of 
French  and  German  production. 

In  the  selection  of  high-class  goods  suited  to 
the  tastes  of  the  epicures  of  this  Coast,  great  care 
was  exercised ;  which  fact,  together  with  honest 
and  fair  dealing,  secured  for  the  house  a  reputation 
of  the  highest  mercantile  character,  which  it  now 
bears.  Mr.  Henry  Kunz  is  the  active  junior 
partner  of  the  concern.  Mr.  Kunz  has  grown  up 
with  the  house  from  a  boy,  and  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  conservative  and  brightest  business 
men  of  San  Francisco. 

Those  magazine  readers  who  do  not  include  the 
Overland  Monthly  in  their  subscriptions  miss 
the  best  available  source  of  information  concerning 
the  development  and  settlement  of  the  west — a 
line  of  which  that  magazine  makes  a  specialty. 
The  Overland  has  been  placed  on  the  school 
library  list  of  all  but  three  California  counties. 

Inyo  Register ,  Bishop,  Cal. 

The  Clergyman  :  It  strikes  me  that  I’ve  seen 
your  face  before. 

The  Prisoner  :  You  have.  I  was  in  your 
Sunday  school  class  five  years. 

Echoes  (Elmira,  N.  Y.) 

In  ordering  the  Louis  Boederer  Champagne 
you  should  be  careful  to  name  the  particular 
brand  wanted,  the  choice  being  entirely  a  matter  of 
taste,  there  being  no  difference  in  quality. 

Grand  Vin  Sec  (Brown  Seal)  is  a  dry  wine  ; 
Carte  Blanche  (White  Seal)  a  rich  wine  ;  Brut 
(Gold  Seal)  an  extra  dry  wine.  These  are  the 
three  brands  of  the  finest  Champagne  known,  and  are 
for  sale  by  Macondray  Bros.  &  Lockard,  sole 
agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 

The  most  extensive  display  of  fine  millinery 
goods  in  the  City  is  at  the  establishments  of  Mme. 
Alma  E.  Keith,  24  Kearny  St.  and  808  Market 
St.  The  stock  embraces  all  the  latest  designs  in 
French  and  English  spring  wear. 

Bound  copies  of  Overland  Monthly,  $2.25; 
including  one  copy  of  “The  Panglima  Muda,”  a 
novel  of  Malayan  life,  by  Rounsevelle  Wildman, 
$3.00. 
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Publisher"  s  Column . 


The  Special  Excursion  to  the  Grand  Can¬ 
yon  of  the  Colorado  River  in  Arizona,  as 
planned  by  the  well  known  Tourists  Agents, 
Thomas  Cook  &  Son  ;  is  the  opportunity  of  a 
life-time.  The  Excursion  will  leave  this  City  in 
June,  under  the  personal  escort  of  Prof.  G. 
Wharton  James  of  the  Geographical  Society  of 
London,  and  who,  from  personal  observation  has 
made  himself  familiar  with  this,  the  most  stupen¬ 
dous  PIECE  OF  NATURAL  SCENERY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Reduced  rates  will  be  offered  and  full  informa¬ 
tion  furnished  by  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  621  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco. 

- o - 

Office  “  Daily  Report/’  320  Sansome  St. 

San  Francisco,  April  20th,  1896. 
Messrs.  Watson  &  Co., 

124  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen  : 

I  desire  to  express  my  more  than  complete  satis¬ 
faction  with  your  Electropoise.  I  find  that  it 
has  fulfilled  all  (and  more  than)  you  promised  for 
it.  It  has  completely  overcome  a  devitalized  con¬ 
dition  with  me,  caused  from  overwork  and  illness 
and  I  find  the  strengthening  effects  from  it  to  be 
permanent.  It  has  been  meat,  medicine  and  va¬ 
cation  to  me,  and  has  given  me  a  capacity  for  work 
unknown  to  me  for  years. 

I  shall  consider  it  a  privilege  to  at  any  time 
recommend  the  Electropoise  as  a  vitalizing  agent. 
This  endorsement  is  but  a  poor  expression  of  what 
I  feel  for  the  instrument,  I  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  its  merits. 

Very  truly,  Geo.  A.  Faylor. 

To  those  wishing  to  purchase  musical  instru¬ 
ments  we  most  earnestly  recommend  the  several 
firms  whose  advertisements  appear  in  our  pages. 

All  have  long  established  reputations  for  fair, 
honest  dealing  and  have  shown  their  enterprise  by 
liberal  use  of  the  advertising  pages  of  the  Over¬ 
land. 

- o - 

The  Eastern  merchant  or  manufacturer  who 
wishes  to  find  a  market  for  his  wares  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  will  find  the  Overland  Monthly  the  best 
medium  for  his  use.  It  has  been  established  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century— it  is  the  only  illus¬ 
trated  literary  Magazine  published  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains, — and  its  circulation  is  large 
and  general  among  the  class  of  people  who  have 
means  to  buy  what  they  want. 

The  fact  that  it  covers  the  field  of  the  great 
western  half  of  the  Continent  and  the  Islands  of 
the  Pacific,  gives  it  value  to  advertisers  which 
no  other  publication  can  boast,  while  its  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  are  less  in  proportion  to  merit  than 
those  of  any  other  publication.  A  six  months’ 
trial  will  be  a  most  convincing  argument  in  its 
favor. 


The  disciples  of  Izaak  Walton  will  be  glad  to 
know  the  streams  tributary  to  the  Russian  River, 
in  the  Counties  of  Sonoma  and  Mendocino,  give 
promise  of  great  sport  for  the  next  few  weeks. 

We  have  it  on  good  authority  that  trout  have 
not  been  so  plentiful  in  the  various  streams  noted, 
for  many  years  past.  Those  interested  can  obtain 
from  the  agents  of  the  S.  F.  &  N.  P.  R.  R.  Co.  a 
very  complete  map  of  the  entire  region  in  which 
the  streams  are  located,  as  well  as  full  information 
as  to  routes  and  other  matters  of  interest. 

Napa  Soda  Water  is  the  best  known  table  water 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  having  almost  entirely  sup¬ 
planted  the  imported  waters.  (To-day  thousands 
of  bottles  of  Napa  Soda  are  consumed  at  the  table 
with  both  red  and  white  wines)  where  a  few  years 
ago  but  hundreds  were  used. 

' 

- o - 

Young  Lawyer  :  I  claim  the  release  of  my 
client  on  the  ground  of  idiocy.  He  is  a  stupid 
fool,  and  is  not  responsible  for  any  act  he  may 
have  committed. 

Judge  :  He  doesn’t  appear  stupid  to  me. 

Prisoner  (interrupting):  Your  honor,  look  at 
the  lawyer  I’ve  hired.  Echoes  (Elmira,  N.  Y.) 


Fifteen  miles  from  Boston  is  the  beautiful  village 
of  Canton,  which  is  known  around  the  world  as 
the  home  of  the  Rising  Sun  Stove  Polish.  In 
this  village  is  the  elegant  residence  of  Hon.  Elijah 
A.  Morse,  the  proprietor  of  this  business  which 
has  been  so  successful 

Mr.  Morse  has  served  eight  years  as  a  member 
of  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  and  has  been 
prominently  mentioned  for  Governor  of  the  State. 
In  addidion  to  his  Congressional  duties  Mr.  Morse 
continues  active  in  the  management  of  his  great 
business  which  has  now  reached  enormous  propor¬ 
tions.  The  Rising  Sun  Stove  Polish  factory 
covers  four  acres  and  turns  out  23,000,000  pack¬ 
ages  in  a  year. 

The  material  from  which  the  stove  polish  is 
made  comes  from  Ceylon,  India,  and  goes  through 
a  peculiar  manipulation  at  the  factory  in  Canton, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  product  is  exported  to 
England  and  Australia. 

The  superior  quality  of  the  goods,  judiciously 
advertised  in  thousands  of  newspapers  and  periodi¬ 
cals,  coupled  with  Mr.  Morse’s  sagacious  business 
methods,  tells  the  story. 


The  Overland  for  April  comes  out  in  good 
season  and  has  a  table  of  contents  that  will  add  to 
the  growing  popularity  of  the  West  Coast 
favorite.  Register ,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
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whiskies 


R.  B.  Hayder) 


“  Gibsorj  Rye.” 

“  E.  L.  AVile?  ”  Bourbop. 

“John  Ramsay's  ”  Islay  Scotch. 

“  White  Horse  Cellar  ”  Fipe  Scotch. 

CHARLES  MEINECKE  &  CO. 

3  S  4  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco 


?)  )HAKTSHORWSSS> 


NOTICE 

NAME  THUS 


AND  GET 

THE  GENUINE 


HARTSHOBN) 


BEST  SUITS 
ON  EARTH 

^■n,  _ MADE  TO  ORDER 

From  Imported  Stock  for  $20  and  up¬ 
wards  ;  from  All-Wool  Domestics  for 
$15  and  upwards;  Overcoats  $15  and 
upwards  ;  Pants  $5  and  upwards. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  CALL 

J.  H.  HAWES, 

Formerly  in....  26  Montgomery  Street 

Crocker  Building  Room  6 


Sent  Prepaid 
anywhere  in 
U.  S.  on  receipt 
of  Price. 


“DODOES” 


For  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  smoke  try 
The  finest 
Hand-made 
Long  Filler 
Stogie  Cigars. 

Fine,  fragrant,  absolutely  pure  tobacco. 
No  artificial  flavors.  Guaranteed  satis¬ 
factory.  EMPIRE  TOBACCO  CO.,  Wheeling,  W.Va. 
Sample  box  (12),  post-paid,  30  cents. 


Don’t  Wear  Dirty  Shoes.” 

HAUTHAWAY’S 

Russet  and  Patent-Leather  Polish 

FOR  LADIES’  AND  GENTLEMEN’S  SHOES. 

It  is  the  Best. 

Absolutely  harmless, 
permanent,  easily  ap¬ 
plied,  and  saves  shoes 
from  cracking.  Recom 
mended  by  users  and 
sold  by  dealers  every¬ 
where,  or  by  mail  for 

15  Cents  per  box. 
C.  L.  HAUTHAWAY 
&  SONS, 

346  Congress  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  oj  Shoe  Polish.  Established  1852- 


Bear  in  Mind 


That  we  can  always  furnish  the  best  CUT  FLOWERS  in  the 
market.  Special  orders  for  Weddings  and  other  occasions  prompt¬ 
ly  and  carefully  filled. 

MISSES  LEVEY  &  COHN 

Telephone,  East  702.  1125  Sutter  Street,  S.  F. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “The  Overland  Monthly." 
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The  Stylish  Stearns  is 
A  Good  Wheel  and  True 


What  more  can  anyone  desire  than  a 
wheel  to  be  trusted  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places?  The  Stearns  has  time 
and  again  been  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  not  found  wanting.  Why  experi¬ 
ment  with  untried  mounts  when  the 
STKARNS  is  universally  known  as 
the  soul  of  satisfaction? 

:earns  &  Co.  SAN  FRANCISCO1 


ITS  NAME  ITS 
GUARANTEE . 


See  that  the  Christy  Anatomical  Saddle— the  Perfec= 
tion  of  Saddle  Construction— is  fitted  to  your  Bicycle. 

Sent  Tree— Handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros., 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 

Factory  at  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World  of  Bicycles, 
Athletic  Supplies,  Bicycle  Sundries  and  Clothing . 


»  VvV*  eV 
»75  'R 


Worth  $100.,,, 

Scientific  Model 
Perfect  Material 
Perfect  Construction 
Finest  Finish 
Absolutely  Guaranteed 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

Queen  City  Cycle  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “  The  Overland  Monthly.'1 
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The  Columbia  Nameplate  is  a  guarantee  of  quality 

such  as  is  furnished  with  no  other  bicycle.  &  &  & 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “The  Overland  Monthly.-' 
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“Ball = Bearing”  BiCydC  Shoe 


Many  Styles — Men’s — Ladies’ — High  or  Low=Cut.  Corrugated  Soles.  Pratt  Fasteners.  No  tying 
—no  untying.  Price,  Black,  $3.00;  Tan,  $3.50.  Ladies’  Bedford  Cord  Knee  Boot,  $6.00. 

Be  sure  to  get  “Ball=Bearing”  Shoes.  We  send  them  everywhere,  express^paid,  when  not 
found  at  dealers.  Booklet  Free. 


C.  H.  FARGO  &  CO.  (Makers),  CHICAGO. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “The  Overland  Monthly.' 
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CALVE. 


is  the  most  highly  finished  Bicycle 
in  the  world.”  ::  ::  ::  ::  :: 
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Our  Art  Catalogue  will  convince  you.  Sent  free  on  application. 

FOWLER  CYCLE  t\H FG.  CO. 


cxc^a-o 


InTEW  yobk 


BOSTON 
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ARCH  CYCLE  MFG.CO. 

CHICAGO. 

K~  sam  fraHcisco  a  torpmto. 


_ 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “The  Overland  Monthly. 
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^  Palmer  Fabric  i 
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ll^  Makes  a  Tire  ELASTIC 
f*  EASY  RIDING  and 

Iff  FAST 

|jF  (taking  less  strength  to  propel) 

i  Palmer 

|  Tires 

||  Are  Durable,  GUARANTEED 
^  and  Easy  to  Mend. 

Ws. 

They  are  expensive,  and 
|?|r  only  found  on  High-Grade  Wheels. 


PALMER  PNEUMATIC  TIRE  CO. 
CHICAGO. 

Facts  About  Pneumatic  Tires 
mailed  on  request. 


W*  ^  ^  g|0>  ^  ^  ^  Mk  Mk.  #  #  ^’4;  «^4s 

ft*  *ft*  *8*P  ^  -ft*  -ft*  *?it*  ^  *ft*  *ft*  ^ 
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Smalley 

bicycles 

FOR  ELITE  RIDERS 

THE  SWELLEST  WHEEL  OF  THE  YEAR 

Nine  Models — Aluminum  Silver,  Maroon  and  Black  Enamel  Fin 
ish.  Extremely  Handsome.  Large  Tubing — Narrow  Tread — 
Detachable  Sprocket.  Weight,  17-25  lbs 

“MOTHER  OF  PEARL  QUEEN”  IS  A  BEATTY 
Write  for  our  handsome  Catalogue 

Plymouth  Cycle  Mfg.  Co.,  Plymouth,  Ind. 


But  the  wonderful  Aladdin  that  lights  the  way 


‘ifey  aqq-ung  s]i  Aq  iq§iu  ]B  Suiujnp^ 


ALADDIN  LAMP  CO. 


520  BROAD  ST., 
NEWARK.  N.  J. 


Impossible  to  Build  Better 

With  every  facility  that  ample  capital  can  provide,  a  modern  factory  in 
which  all  work  is  handled  at  a  minimum  of  cost,  the  employment  of  the  highest 
mechanical  skill,  the  use  of  finest  materials  and  a  disposition  to  excel,  we  produce 


We  use  the  highest  grade  of  cold  drawn  steel  tubing,  jointed  with  the  best  steel  forgings,  made, 
carefully  machined  and  rigidly  Inspected  In  our  own  factory.  Our  frames  do  not  break.  Our 
bearings  are  of  the  finest  tool  steel,  ground  accurately.  Our  entire  construction  Is  of  the  most 
approved  and  thoroughly  up-to-date  character  in  every  detail  and  particular  &  £ 

NO  BICYCLE  BUILT  IS  WORTH  MORE 

We  give  the  public  the  advantage  of  our  superior  facilities  and  sell  at  a  fair  price  and  at  one 
price  to  ail.  Thus  our  popularity  grows  ^ 

INDIANA  BICYCLE  COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

EASTERN  WHOLESALE  BRANCH,  339  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Catalogue  mailed  free.  We  want  Agents  everywhere. 
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When  you  write,  please  mention  “The  Overland  Monthly.’ 
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$8,000,000.00 

C.  H.  PHILIPS,  President 

C.  H.  PHILIPS,  Jr.,  Vice-President 

C.  W.  GATES,  Ser’v  and  Treas. 

CHINO  RANCH,  NEAR  LOS  ANGELES,  41,073  ACRES. 

The  Ranch  consists  of  20,000  acres  of  moist  alluvium  for  Beet  Culture ;  10,000  acres  of  loam 
land  for  Citrus  Culture ;  and  11,000  acres  of  delightfully  located  Dairy  Land,  well  watered. 

As  showing  the  relative  position  of  Chino  to  all  the  other  beet  sugar  factories  in  the  United  States  as  to 
value  of  the  lands  that  produce  the  beets,  the  following  table  is  published  as  taken  from  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  year  1893 : 


Acres  Farmed  Tons  Harvested  Sugar  Produced,  lbs. 

Chino .  4171  49  353  15  063  367 

Alvarado .  1803  20  324  4  486  572 

Watsonville .  6388  65  291  15  539  040 

Lehi,  Utah .  2755  26  801  4  708  500 

Grand  Island,  Neb .  1617  11  149  1  835  900 

Norfolk,  Neb .  2807  22  625  4  107  300 

Staunton,  Va .  50  350  50  027 

YIELD  OF  SUGAR. 

Per  Acre  of  Beets.  Per  ton  of  Beets. 

Chino .  3611.4  305.2 

Alvarado . 2488.4  220.7 

Watsonville . 2432.5  238.0 

Lehi,  Utah .  1492.3  153.3 

Grand  Island,  Neb. .  1093.8  164.7 

Norfolk,  Neb .  1463.2  181.5 

Staunton,  Va . 1012.5  144.6 


Annual  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States,  4,162,204,200  pounds. 

Annual  production  of  sugar  in  the  United  States,  664,863,826  pounds. 

The  great  disproportion  in  the  sugar  consumed  and  the  sugar  produced  in  the  United  States,  is  convincing 
evidence  that  lands  producing  the  highest  grade  sugar  beet  ever  grown  will  always  be 
sought  for. 

The  Chino  Ranch  has  the  greatest  Beet  Sugar  Industry  in  the  United  States,  the  largest  yield 
iu  tous  per  acre  and  the  highest  percentage  of  sugar  per  ton  in  the  world, 
i  LANDS  FOR  RENT  or  SALE  to  intelligent  and  thrifty  farmers. 

For  pamphlets,  copies  of  letters  from  Chino  beet  growers,  etc.,  apply 

CHINO  RANCH  COMPANY 

CHINO,  CAL. 

Santa  Clara  Valley. 

MORGAN  HILL  AND  SAN  MARTIN 

RANCHES. 

PRUNE,  PEACH.  APRICOT,  OLIVE  AND  VINE. 

Out  of  the  19,000  acres  in  these  two  ranches,  we  now  offer  8,000  unsold  on  easy  terms  and  at  low 
rates  of  interest.  These  lands  lie  on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad,  between  the  cities  of  San 
Jose  and  Gilroy,  in  one  of  the  most  favored  spots  in  Santa  Clara  Valley.  The  coast  line  now  in  course 
of  construction  will  place  these  lands  on  the  main  through  overland  route  to  the  east,  the  completion  of 
which  road  will  insure  a  great  influx  of  additional  settlers  on  these  ranches.  The  rapidly  growing  towns 
of  Morgan  Hill  and  San  Martin,  situated  on  the  ranches  bearing  their  respective  names,  already  enjoy 
the  fastest  train  service  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

One  can  paint  an  ideal  picture  of  a  ten  or  twenty  acre  tract,  and  we  can  fit  the  picture,  for  the 
reason  that  we  have  every  variety  of  soil  that  can  be  found  in  Santa  Clara  Valley.  We  have  sandy 
sediment  soil ;  black  loamy  soil ;  adobe  soil;  gravelly  soil;  land  heavily  timbered  with  live  oak,  white 
oak,  sycamore,  laurel  and  buckeye  trees ;  hill  land  cleared  or  timbered ;  hill  and  valley  land,  combined 
or  separate,  land  near  town  or  remote;  land  on  either  of  three  creeks;  land  with  ever-living  springs 
thereon.  As  «  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  a  body  of  land  of  its  size  in  California  that  has  such  a  variety 
of  soil  so  well  located.  Churches  and  good  schools  are  already  established,  and  the  hundreds  of 
purchasers,  now  resident,  who  have  planted  thousands  of  acres  of  orchards,  can  testify  to  the  excellent 
.climate  and  favorable  location.  APPLY  TO 

C.  H.  PHILLIPS,  -  32  East  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

}  T.  S.  MONTGOMERY,  Manager. 
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A  LIVING  VOLCANO 

The  Wilder’s  Steamship  Company 

Volcano  can  be  reached  with  trifling  inconvenience. 


THE  SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD 

Fine  iron  steamboats  fitted  with  electric  lights  and  bells,  convey  the  passengers  from  Honolulu' 
to  Hilo.  A  greater  part  of  the  voyage  is  made  in  smooth  water.  The  steamers  pass  close  to  the  coast 
so  that  the  shore  can  be  readily  seen.  Natives  engaged  in  their  simple  occupations,  planters  raising1 
sugar-cane,  and  cattle  men  in  the  midst  of  their  herds  give  life  to  an  ever  varying  scene.  The  scenery 
is  the  finest  in  the  world.  Leaving  Honolulu  the  rugged  coast  of  Oahu  and  Molokai  is  passed,  thence? 
the  beautiful  and  fertile  island  of  Maui.  After  crossing  the  Hawaiia  Channel  a  continuous  view  of  sixty, 
miles  of  the  coast  can  be  had.  First  high  cliffs,  against  which  the  ever  restless  waves  dash.  Just* 
above,  the  black  rocks  and  further  up,  the  cliffs  are  decorated  with  a  most  magnificent  tropical  growth.; 
Every  few  hundred  feet  cataracts  and  waterfalls  lend  an  ever  changing  beauty  to  the  scene.  From  the ; 
brow  of  these  cliffs  fields  of  sugar-cane  stretch  back  for  miles;  beyond,  the  heavy  dark  green  of  the  coffeef 
plantations  and  the  tropical  forest  form  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  lighter  shade  of  the  fields  of  cane. 

The  sea  voyage  terminates  at  Hilo  Bay,  pronounced  by  all  who  have  seen  it,  by  far  more; 
beautiful  than  any  of  the  far  famed  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  sailing  time  of  the  steamers  has  been  changed  and  the  speed  increased  sothat  only  one  night  j 
is  spent  on  the  water.  Tourists  are  conveyed  from  Hilo  to  the  Volcano  over  a  fine  macadamised  road 
wending  its  way  through  a  dense  tropical  forest  of  great  trees  and  huge  ferns,  beautiful  climbing  and 
flowering  vines. 

The  Volcano  House  is  modern  in  all  its  appointments.  The  table  is  supplied,  not  only  with  all 
that  the  market  affords,  but  also  with  game,  fruit  and  berries  from  the  surrounding  country. 

Steam  sulphur  baths  have  been  entirely  renewed  and  refitted.  Wonderful  cures  from  consumption, 
rheumatism,  gout,  paralysis,  scrofula  and  other  blood  ailments  have  been  effected.  Those  suffering  from 
nervous  prostration  regain  complete  health  in  a  few  weeks,  the  pure  air  of  the  mountains  and  the  steam 
sulphur  baths  being  the  necessary  remedies.  Beautiful  walks  in  all  directions  give  ample  employment 
for  those  to  whom  brain  work  is  prohibited. 

For  further  particulars  inquire  of  Wilder's  Steamship  Company  (Limited)  Honolulu. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  “  The  Overland  Monthly.” 
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Occidental  and  Oriental  Steamship  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  HONOLULU,  YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG 


Connections  at  Yokohama  for  all  ports  in  Japan,  North  China  and  Corea;  at 
Hongkong  for  East  Indian,  Australian  and  European  ports. 

Four  First-Class  Steamers— Superior  Table. 

In  winter  the  O.  &  O.  Line  steamers  take  the  southern  track,  thereby  avoid¬ 
ing  the  cold  winds  and  rough  weather  of  the  northern  route. 


Steamers  Leave  San 

Coptic  (via  Honolulu) . Monday,  June  15,  1896 

Gaelic  (via  Honolulu) . Thursday,  July  2,  1896 

Doric . Tuesday,  July  21,  1896 

Belgic  (via  Honolulu). ..Saturday,  August  8,  1896 


Francisco  at  3  P.  M. 

Coptic  (via  Honolulu). .Wednesday,  Aug.  26,  1896 

Gaelic . Saturday,  September  12,  1896 

Doric  (via  Honolulu).... Wednesday,  Sept.  30,  1896 


Principal  Agencies  in  the  United  States:  Baltimore,  207  Bast  German  Street; 
Boston,  292  Washington  and  9  State  Streets  ;  Chicago,  191  and  230  So.  Clark  Street ;  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Carew  (Union  Pacific  Co.)  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  Buildings  (So.  Pacific  Co  )  ;  New 
York  City,  287  and  349  Broadway;  Philadelphia,  40  So.  Third  and  20  So.  Broad  Streets; 
St.  Louis,  213  and  220  No.  Fourth  Street.  Also  at  offices  of  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  Henry 
Gaze  &  Sons,  and  Raymond  &  Whitcomb,  Tourist  Agents. 


Head  Office:  425  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


ST.  JAMES  HOTEL, 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

225  Rooms,  Single  or  En  Suite 

ELEVATOR 

American  Plan.  Rates,  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  day.  Parlors 
and  rooms  with  bath  extra. 

Coach  and  Carriage  at  depot  on  arrival  of  all  trains 

Stag©  Office  to  LICK  OBSERVATORY 


Oregon  Railway  and 
Navigation  Co.^^> 

MAGNIFICENT 
SHORT  SEA  TRIP 


SAN  FRANCISCO  and  ASTORIA  and  PORTLAND, 


For  All  Points  North  and  East. 


IRo  traveler 


Should  miss  a  ride  on  the  beautiful 
*  *  Columbia  River.  *  * 


Tickets  at  lowest  Rates  at 


630 


MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


W.  H.  HUP  LBURT, 

General  Passenger  Agent, 
PORTLAND,  OR. 


E.  E.  CONNOR,  General  Agent . 


Royal 


ESTABLISHED  A.  D.  1720 

Cash  Assets,  ....  $  20,000,000 

Losses  Paid, .  180,000,000 

ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager 

Nathan  &  Kingston,  Agents 

401  Montgomery  Street. 


: :  BANK  SAFES  : : 

Diebold  Safe  and  Lock  Co. 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

AUTOMATIC  BOLT  WORK, 

€.  B.  SoLE  Agest 

No.  6  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Second-hand  Safes  taken  in  exchange,  and  Sates  re¬ 
paired. 

Standard  Scales.  Bicycles  and  Repairs. 


FISHING  TACKLE 

An  immense  stock  from  which 
to  seleet  your  outfit 

ALL  THE  NOVELTIES  . 


Guns  and.  Hunters’ 
Equipments 


GEO.  W.  SHREVE, 

739  Market  Street,  -  San  Prancisco 

Opposite  Examiner  Office. 
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TOURIST 


BOOK 


“To  see  Giant 
Geyser  in  erup¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the 
grandest  sights 
in  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park. 
A  vast  accumu¬ 
lation  of  hot  wa¬ 
ter  and  steam 
sailing  into  the 
air  to  the  height 
of  250  feet,  with 
a  retching  and 
growling  omi¬ 
nous  to  those 
near  by,  it  is  a 


sight  that  a  pen 
picture  cannot 
describe,  and 
must  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated. 
The  displays  of 
this  wonderful 
geyser  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  the 
finest,  the  most 
stupendous  and 
awful,  of  any¬ 
thing  of  similar 
character  in  the 
world.” 


YELLOWSTONE 
....  PARK 


Qopfl^epn  * 
Pacific  * 


Send  Six  Cents  in  Stamps  for  our  Tourist  Book,  to 

CHAS.  S.  FEE,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
or  T.  K.  STATELEK,  General  Agent 

638  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Alien  you  write,  please  mention  “  The  Overland  Monthly.' 


Overland  Monthly. 
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Qolden  Eagle  Hotel 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

strictly 

Cornroercievl  Political 
Headquarters 


FIRST  CLASS 


* 


GRAY  &  TITUS_^ 

PROPRIETORS 


MILLARD  HOTEL, 

Established  1850 

Telephone  No.  43 

N.  GRAY  &  CO. 

UNDERTAKERS 

641-643-645  SACRAMENTO  STREET,  corner  Webb 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

J.  E.  MARKEL  &  SON,  Proprietors. 

First-Class  in  all  its  Appointments.  Centrally  located 

Embalming  a  Specialty 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Rates,  S3. 00  to  S5.00  per  Day. 

Take  the 

SANTA  FE  ROUTE 

when  you  go  EAST.  This  popular  line  now 
inthelead.  Operating  ten  thousand  miles 
of  track  in  ten  different  States  and  Territo- 
tories,  with  equipment  of  the  latest  design. 

Running  daily  and  leaving  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  at  5  Pm  M. — both  Pullman  Palace  and 
Pullman  Tourist  Sleepers,  newly  upholstered 
and  up  to  date  in  every  respect. 

Weekly  excursions  leave  every  Wednesday  for  Boston,  personally 
accompanied  by  polite  attendant  through  to  destination. 

Ticket  Office,  644  Market  Street, 

Chronicle  Building,  San  PTancisco. 

When  you  "rite,  please  mention  “The  Overland  Monthly.’* 
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Hunter  Cycles 


ARE  MADE  LIKE 

L.  C.  SMITH  GUNS 

First  class  in  every  respect  —  comparisons 
invited. 

Hunters  have  gun  barrel  tubeing,  double 
truss  fork  crown,  visible  bearings,  easy  and 
positive  adjustment,  extra  large  bearings  and 
barrel  hubs,  adjustable  cranks  and  handle  bar. 
A  practical  wheel  made  by  practical  mechanics. 

HUNTER  ARMS  CO.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

(  ( 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENCY 

Phil.  B.  Bekeart 

159  New  Montgomery  Street 
— T  FRANCISCO,  CAR. 


Vichy  Springs, 

MENDOCINO  COUNTY, 

THREE  MILES  FROM  URIAH,  TERMINUS  OF 

S.  F.  &  N.  P.  RY. 


Situation,  location  and  scenery  not  surpassed.  Only  known 
natural  electric  water.  Warm  “  champagne  ”  baths. 

The  only  place  in  the  world,  of  this  class  of  waters,  where  the 
bath  tubs  are  supplied  by  a  continuous  flow,1  of ^warm  water  direct 
from  the  springs. 

TERMS:  $12  to  $14  per  Week. 

Postoffice  and  telephone  at  the  Springs. 

WM.  DOOLAN,  Proprietor. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “The  Overland  Monthly.” 


Overland  Monthly. 
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NOW  IT  ONLY  TAKES 
ONE  MAN 


Well  dressed  aud  up  to  date  to 
convince  you  that  H.  S.  Bridge 
&  Co:  are  the  best  iTailors  in 
San  Francisco. 

IN  OLDEN  TIMES 

You  will  remember  that  it  was 
said  and  currently  believed  to 
be  true  that 

IT  TOOK  NINE  TAILORS 
TO  MAKE  A  MAN 

In  matters  of  dress  H.  S.  Bridge 
&  Co.  do  not  need  this  amount 
of  assistance,  but  will  make  a 
*  man  of  you  on  short  notice 

without  outside  help. 

SHIRTS  TO  ORDER 

a  specialty 

622  Market  Street, 

UP  STAIRS. 

For  Barbers,  Bakers,  Boot¬ 
blacks,  Bath-houses,  Billiard 
Tables,  Brewers,  Bookbind¬ 
ers,  Canners,  Candy-makers, 
Dyers,  Flour  Mills,  Foundries, 
Daundries,  Paper-Hangers, 
Printers,  Painters,  Shoe  Factories,  Stablemen,  Tar- 
Roofers,  Tanners,  Tailors,  etc.  BUCHANAN  BROTHFRS 
iBrush  Manufacturers,  609  Sacramento  Street. 


SIX  EMINENT  PHYSICIANS  who 
have  made  the  skin  the  study  of  their  lives, 
agreed  to  a  man,  that  nothing  could  be  better 
for  the  skin  than  a  mildly  antiseptic  Soap, 
made  of  pure  vegetable  oils,  if  it  could  only 
be  super=fatted,  without  becoming  rancid* 
In  VELVET  SKIN  SOAP  this  difficult 
result  has  been  successfully  accomplished* 
The  most  beneficial,  as  well  as  the  most 
delightful  soap  ever  offered  to  the  public* 


win„,  .  t  THE  PALISADE  M’F’G  CO., 

Sena  10  cts.  in  stamps 

for  samples  of  Soap  and  Powder.  YOflkers,  N.  Y. 


fBlair1 


_ s  Pills 

1  Great  English  Remedy  for 

1  GOUT  and  RHEUMATISM. 


SAFE,  SURE,  EFFECTIVE. 
Druggists,  or  224  William  St.,  New  York. 


HOTEL  FAIRMOUNT 

Ben  F.  True,  Proprietor 

Junction  Market,  Fell,  and  Polk  Sts.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


First-Class  Family 

V  ■  -  -  -  ■  w 

c  ■ 

and  Commercial 

Hotel 

111 

.  Mlm 

jj|| 

s=<®=: 

|T$  tbls  wbat  alls  you? 

m 


Newly  Furnishedwith 
all  Modern  Im¬ 
provements 


Elevator,  Electric  Bells,  j 
Fire  Alarms,  Etc. 


Terms  $1.50  per  day  and  upwards.  Special  rates  by  the 
*  month  or  week.  Telephone,  South  677. 


Have  you  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  weight  in 1 
the  Stomach  — 
Bloating  after 
eating  —  Belch¬ 
ing  of  Wind — 
Vomitingof  Food 
— Waterbrash — , 
*  Heartburn — Bad  Taste  in  the  Mouth , 
/  in  the  Morning — Palpitation  of  the 
3  Heart,  due  to  Distension  of  Stomach  i 
\  — Cankered  Mouth — Gas  in  the  Bowels , 
i — Loss  of  Flesh — Fickle  Appetite- 
b  Depressed,  Irritable  Condition  of  the 
>  Mind  —  Dizziness  —  Headache — Con¬ 
stipation  or  Diarrhoea?  Then  you  have  1 

DYSPEPSIA 

in  one  of  its  many  forms.  The  one  positive  t 
'  cure  for  this  distressing  complaint  is 

Acker’s  Dyspepsia  Cablets 

by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  35  cents. 
Chari.es  Ramsey,  Hotel  Imperial,  New 
York,  says:  “I  suffered  horribly  from  dys- 1 
pepsia.,  but  Acker’s  Tablets,  taken  after 
meals,  have  cured  me.” 

Acker  Medicine  Co.,  16-18  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “  The  Overland  Monthly.” 
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GRAND  HOTEL 

THE  BEST  HOTEL  IN  UKIAH  CITY,  CAL. 

-H}c  Mil  §>ta<|es  ©Arrive  at  and  Depart  from  ttys  •{buse  3lK- 

=aC FREE  ’BUS 

BAGGAGE  OF  GUESTS  CONVEYED  FREE  OF  CHARGE  TO  AND  FROM  TRAINS 

B.  S.  HIRSCH,  Proprietor 


Queen  Lriljj  Soap 

THE  FINEST  LAUNDRY  SOAP  IN  THE  MARKET.  Washes  without 
rubbing,  and  does  not  injure  the  clothes.  The  Largest  Family  Washing  in 
the  city  can  be  done  in  three  to  four  hours.  A  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age  can 
do  a  washing  with  this  soap. 

4®- BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS.^ 

PATRONIZE  HOME  INDUSTRY. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

New  England  Soap  Co. 

Office,  307  Sacramento  Street 

Factory,  17th  and  Rhode  Island  Streets 

—  - SAN  FRANCISCO  CAL. 


SAMUEL  BROS.  &  CO. 

132-134  FIRST  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

FiQ?oki  Bourbop  WbisKies 

CONTROLLERS 

Home  Comfort  Diamond  Bee 
Golden  Pheasant  Club 

OWNERS  OR 

C  ARMEUTA  AND 

MT.  DIABLO  VINEYARDS 


When  you  write,  please  mention  “  The  Overland  Monthly.’ 


Ovei'land  Monthly. 
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Tapestry  Paintings 

2,000  tapestry  paintings  to  choose  from.  38  artists  employed,  including  gold 
medalists  of  the  Paris  Salon.  Send  $12.50  for  a  $75.00  painting,  32  inch,  x 
6  foot,  just  for  an  introduction. 

Decorators 

Write  for  color  schemes;  designs;  estimates. 

Artists  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  do  every 
sort  of  decorating  and  painting.  We  are  educa¬ 
ting  the  country  in  color-harmony.  Relief; 
stained  glass;  wall  paper;  carpets;  furniture; 
draperies;  etc.  Send  $5.00  for  a  $25.00  color 
scheme  to  decorate  your  house. 

Wall  Papers 

Spring  styles  designed  by  gold-medal  artists, 
from  10  cts.  roll  up.  Samples  10  cts.  Send  2 5 
cts.  for  compendium  of  140  studies. 

Tapestry  ITaterials 

We  manufacture  tapestry  materials.  Superior  to 
foreign  goods,  and  half  the  price.  Book  of  sam¬ 
ples,  10  cts.  Send  $1.50  for  2  yds.  of  No.  6 — 
50  inch  goods  for  a  trial  order — worth  $3.00. 

School 

Six  3-hour  tapestry-painting  lessons,  in  studio,  $5. 
Complete  instruction  by  mail,  $1.  Tapestry  paint¬ 
ings  rented;  full-size  drawings,  paints,  brushes,  etc., 
supplied.  Nowhere,  Paris  not  excepted,  are  such 
advantages  offered  pupils.  Send  $1.00  for  com¬ 
plete  instructions  in  tapestry  paintings  and  com¬ 
pendium  of  140  studies. 

J.  F.  DOUTHITT, 

American  Tapestry  and  Decorative  Company, 

286  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK, 

“Manual  of  Art  Decorations”— 200  royal  quarto  pages ;  50  full- 
page  illustrations  (n  colored)  of  original  interiors  and  tapestry 
studies.  Price,  $2.  If  you  want  to  be  up-to-date  on  decora¬ 
tion  don’t  fail  to  get  this  book.  Price,  $2.,  worth  $50. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  “The  Overland  Monthly.’’ 


Overland  Monthly. 


To  Lover? 
of  Art  — ^ 

Our  High  Art  Publication 

BEAUTIFUL  FORA\5 
AND  FACE5 

Sent  upon  receipt  of  50  cents  for 
Plain,  or  $1.00  for  Art  Edition. 

Send  10  cents  for  our  Monthly  Poster 
in  Colors;  $1.00  per  year. 

Cl)ica^o  Plioto  Co. 

POSTER  makers 

..  _ Chicago 


KOLB  &  DEN  HARD 


CALIFORNIA 


FINE  OLD  NONPAREIL!! 


Wines  s  Brandies 


Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast  for  BIRCH’S  GINGER  ALE. 

Office  and  Vaults ,  420-4:26  Montgomery  St,,  San  Francisco 


DURKEE’S 


E.  R.  DURKEE  &  CO. 

Condiments  of  Every  Description. 


Spices,  Mustard 
Flavoring 


Pure 


Extracts 


Spices,  Mustard,  Extracts,  Salad  Dress- 
ing,  Sauces,  Herbs,  Celery  Salt,  Oils  and 

Essences.  Each  and  every  article  of  the 
choicest  kind,  full  weight  and  of  full 
strength  and  flavor.  Gold  Medals  and 
Diplomas  awarded  at  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion  to  each  article  exhibited  for  Superi¬ 
ority  to  aid  others.  These  articles  cannot 
be  excelled,  and  we  challenge  comparison 
with  any  goods  sold. 


E.  R.  DURKEE  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


Date  Due 
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[CYCLES  will  be 

per mi u oeQ 

Demco  293-5 


'  L - —  . . .  . _ MAN ,  President . 

(. Sanction  granted  for  cycle  show  at  Jersey  City.) 

Acknowledged  at  last  by  our  competitors : 

That  Victors  cost  more  to  build. 

That  Victors  are  made  of  better  material. 

That  Victors  show  better  workmanship. 

That  Victors  run  easier. 

That  Victors  wear  longer. 

That  Victors  are  worth  more  than  other  bicycles. 

Why  not  ride  the  best? 


OVERHAN  WHEEL  CO. 

New  York.  Boston.  Detroit.  Denver. 

San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles.  Portland,  Ore. 

Send  for  Catalog  to  OVERMAN  WHEEL  CO.,  Larkin  and  McAllister  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
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T o  Lover? 
of  Art  — 

Our  High  Art  Publication 

BEAUTIFUL  FOR 
AND  FACE5 

Sent  upon  receipt  of  50  cents  for 
Plain,  or  $1.00  for  Art  Edition. 

Send  10  cents  for  our  Monthly  Poster 
in  Colors;  $1.00  per  year. 

o>  ica^o  Pl)ot!o  Er)^>.  Co. 

POSTER  MAKERS 

_ Chicago 


KOLB  &  DEN  HARD 

CALIFORNIA  if  \|  FINE  OLD  NONPAREILIf 

Wines  %  Brandies  vi  t  i7J  Sn*Bwt«VMiB 


Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast  for  BIRCH’S  GINGER  ALE. 


Office  and  Vaults ,  420-426  Montgomery  St,,  San  Francisco 


DURKEE’S 

Spices,  Mustard 
Flavoring 

Extracts 


E.  R.  DURKEE  &  CO. 

•  (! 

Condiments  of  Every  Description, 


Spices,  Mustard,  Extracts,  Salad  Dress¬ 
ing,  Sauces,  Herbs,  Celery  Salt,  Oils  and 
Essences.  Each  and  every  article  of  the 
choicest  kind,  full  weight  and  of  full 
strength  and  flavor.  Gold  Medals  and 
Diplomas  awarded  at  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion  to  each  article  exhibited  for  Superi¬ 
ority  to  all!  others.  These  articles  cannot 
be  excelled,  and  we  challenge  comparison 
with  any  goods  sold. 

E.  R.  DURKEE  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


National  Bicycle  Board  of  Trade 

AFRAID  OF  VICTORS! 

Highest  Tribute  ever  paid  to  a  Bicycle! 


New  York,  March  25th,  1896. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Pawley, 

Sec.  Jersey  City  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  National  Board  of  Trade  of  Cycle  Manufacturers 
hereby  sanctions  a  public  exhibition  of  cycles,  acces¬ 
sories  and  sundries,  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  March  27th 
and  28th. 

This  sanction  is  granted  on  the  express  under¬ 
standing  that  no  exhibition  of  VICTOR  BICYCLES  will  be 
permitted . 

Yours  truly, 

R .  L .  COLEMAN ,  President . 

(. Sanction  granted  for  cycle  show  at  Jersey  City. ) 

Acknowledged  at  last  by  our  competitors : 

That  Victors  cost  more  to  build. 

That  Victors  are  made  of  better  material. 

That  Victors  show  better  workmanship. 

That  Victors  run  easier. 

That  Victors  wear  longer. 

That  Victors  are  worth  more  than  other  bicycles. 

Why  not  ride  the  best? 


OVER1TAN  WHEEL  CO. 

New  York.  Boston.  Detroit.  Denver, 

San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles.  Portland,  Ore. 

Send  for  Catalog  to  OVERMAN  WHEEL  CO.,  Larkin  and  McAllister  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
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BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

24  POST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  Shorthand,  Typewrit!; 

keeping,  Drawing,  Telegraphing,  Penmanship,  ELECTRICAL  ENGlii 
and  the  English  Branches.  20  Teachers.  35  Writing  Machines.  Write  foi 


Ivory 


£ 

. iT. . 

7U 

IVORY 

12 

it  - 

Soap 


Some  persons  insist  on 
having  the  costliest  of 
everything.  They  do  not 
buy  Ivory  Soap.  Those 
who  want  the  best  do. 


The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cin*ti. 


hftki  N<* 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  Highest 
ot  all  in  leavening  strength.— Latest  United 
States  Govet  nment  Food  Report. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO., 

Established  Dorchester,  Mass.,  1780. 

Breakfast  Cocoa 


Always  ask  for  Walter  Baker  &  Co.’s 

Breakfast  Cocoa 

Made  at  - 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

It  hears  their  Trade  Mark 

“  La  Belle  Chocolatiere  ”  on  every  can. 

Beware  of  Imitations. 


¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥ 
¥ 

¥  ,  Ml 


¥ 

¥  “WHO  WOULDN’T  WANT  TO  RIDE 

^  and  own  so  beautiful  a  wheel  as  the- 


¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 
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“Just  so,  and  when  you  ride  a  Rambler  you  feel 
that  No  AMOUNT  OF  money  could  have  bought  a 
better  wheel.  People  of  good  taste  know  that. 
Beautiful  illustrated  Rambler  book,  telling  a  11  about 
wheels,  free  at  any  Rambler  agency  in  the  u.s. 


GORMULLY  &  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 
Chicago.  Boston.  Washington.  New  York.  Brook¬ 


lyn.  Detroit.  Coventry,  England. 


NOVELTIES  IN  MILLINE 

THE  WONDER  Hat  Flowers Feathe 

1026  MARKET  STREET. 

Branch  Stores  In  Oakland  and  San  Jose 

We  are  daily  receiving  New  Goods  comprising  all  the  Novelties  of  the  Seaso ' 


WONDER! 


